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more  so  than  when  applied  to  the  wants  and  saiTermgs  of 
human  nature, — we  can  promise,  that  if  at  times  they  rise 
saddened  by  the  perusal,  it  shall  be  to  carry  from  it  en- 
larged and  more  tender  care  for  the  evil  that  may  be 
al)ated,  and  the  pain  that  may  be  lessened ;  greater  desire 
for  ascertained  good,  and  a  strengthening  of  all  that  is 
generous  within  them. 

To  the  light  and  frivolous  who  may  be  led  to  these  pages 
because  they  have  heard  them  candemnedy  there  is  little 
but  such  warning  to  be  given,  as  should  deter  a  child,  too 
weak  to  hold  the  loaded  gun  of  a  patriot  father,  from 
running  the  risk  of  mischief  which  the  weapon  only  brings 
to  ignorant  or  wicked  hands.  But  even  such,  no  greater 
danger  awaits,  than  tliat  with  which  t^ey  are  already 
threatened.  The  poison  is  within,  and  it  is  to  be  questioned 
if  the  deep,  earnest  thought,  so  abounding  in  these  very 
tales,  will  not  be  found  the  best  antidote. 

To  those  who  glide  through  existence  on  the  polished 
surface  of  society,  and  find  their  highest  excitement  in  the 
gay  pursuits  of  fashionable  life,  but  of  whom,  thanks  to 
such  intellects  as  that  of  our  author,  the  world  daily  sees 
fewer,  these  works,  shewing  men  and  women  as  nature 
made  and  circumstances  have  formed  them,  may  fail  in 
interest  and  excitement.  But  universal  as  the  author, 
are  the  readers  to  whom  this  undertaking  is  commended, 
which  it  is  at  their  option  to  check  or  encourage,  as 
the  opinion  of  the  many  may  ditfer  or  agree  with  that  of 
the  few. 

Matilda  M.  Hays. 

^oj2i/o,7,  December,  1846. 
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attracted  the  attention  of  women,  as  well  in  the  saJons  as  upon 
the  stage,  D^lio  was  not  the  less  a  prudent  man,  fidl  of  reserve 
and  gravity  as  the  occasion  required.  What  seemed  strange  to  us, 
was,  that  with  the  gifts  heaven  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the 
brilliant  success  of  his  honourable  career,  he  was  not,  and  never 
had  been,  a  man  of  bonnes  fortunes.  He  had,  it  was  said,  in- 
spired great  passions,  but  whether  they  were  unshared  by  him- 
self, or  that  he  had  buried  their  romance  in  the  oblivion  of  a 
generous  conacx^ntiousness,  no  one  was  acquainted  with  the  issue 
of  these  mysterious  episodes.  In  fact  he  had  never  compro- 
mised any  woman.  The  most  opulent  and  illustrious  houses  of 
Italy  and  Germany  received  him  with  empressement.  No  where 
did  he  cause  trouble  or  scandal ;  every  where  he  enjoyed  a  re- 
plication for  goodness,  loyalty,  and  irreproachable  prudence. 

Among  us  artists,  his  friends  and  companions,  he  was  also  the 
best  and  most  estimable  of  men ;  but  the  calm  gaiety,  and  bene- 
volent grace  with  which  he  mingled  in  society,  could  not  al- 
together hide  from  us  an  habitual  and  secret  melancholy.  One 
night  after  supper,  as  we  were  smoking  beneath  the  perfumed 
arbours  of  St.  Marguerite,  the  Abbe  Panorio  spoke  to  us  of 
himself,  telling  us  of  the  poetical  transports,  and  heroic  struggles 
of  his  own  heart,  with  a  touching  and  agreeable  candour.  L^lio 
won  by  this  example,  and  sharing  in  our  enjoyment,  led  on 
too  by  the  questions  of  the  Abb^,  and  the  looks  of  Beppa,  con- 
fessed at  last,  that  art  was  not  the  only  noble  passion  he  had 
known. 

"  Ed  to  anch^  ! "  cried  he  with  a  sigh  ;  "  I  also  have  loved, 
resisted,  and  triumphed !  " 

"  Have  you  then  made  a  vow  of  celibacy  like  him  ?  "  said 
Beppa,  smiling  and  touching  the  arm  of  the  Abb^  with  the  end 
of  her  black  fan. 

"  I  *  have    made    no  vow, "   replied   Lelio  ;    "  but  I    have 

ever  been  ruled  by  a  natural  feeling  of  justice  and  truth ;  and 

could  never  understand  how  any  one  can  be  truly  happy  for  a 

single  day,  while  risking  the  fate  of  another.     I  will  relate  to 

jrou,  ifjrou  like,  two  epochs  of  my  life,  in  which  love  played  the 

principal  party  and  you  will  see  that  it  has  coat  me  iiot  a  little,  to 

^^,  IwiUnot  say  a  hero,  but  a  man." 
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ment,  and  began  singing,  with  all  the  power  of  his  voice  and 
soul,  that  sublime  chant  du  Desir  by  Beethoven ;  then  checking 
himself  suddenly  and  throwing  down  the  guitar,  still  full  of 
pathetic  vibration,  on  the  grass  : — 

"  Never  has  any  song  touched  my  soxd  like  this.  We  must 
acknowledge  that  our  Italian  music  speaks  only  to  the  senses 
ahd  imagination ;  while  this  speaks  to  the  heart,  and  the  most 
profound  and  exquisite  sentiments.  I  was  once  like  you  Beppa. 
I  resisted  the  power  of  German  genius ;  for  a  long  time  I  closed 
alike  the  ears  of  my  body  and  my  soul  to  their  northern  melo- 
dies, which  I  coxdd  not,  and  would  not  understand.  But  the 
time  is  come  when  divine  inspiration  is  no  longer  arrested  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  states  by  the  colour  of  the  imiforms,  and 
variety  in  the  banners.  There  are  in  the  air  angels  or  sylphs, 
invisible  messengers  of  progression,  who  bring  us  harmony  and 
poetry  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  let  us  not  bury  ourselves 
in  our  ruins,  but  let  our  genius  extend  its  wings  and  open  its 
arms,  to  unite  itself  with  all  cotemporary  genius  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps." 

"  Hark,  how  he  raves !  "  cried  Beppa,  wiping  her  lute,  already 
covered  with  dew ;  "  I  took  him  for  a  reasonable  man ! " 

"For  a  cold  man,  or  perhaps  an  egotist;  was  it  not  so, 
Beppa  ?"  replied  the  artist  reseating  himself  with  a  melancholy 
air.  "  Ah,  well !  I  have  believed  myself  to  be  such  an  one ;  for  I 
have  acted  from  reason,  and  have  made  sacrifices  to  the  requisitions 
of  society.  But  when  of  an  evening,  the  music  of  the  Austrian 
regiments  has  awakened  the  echoes  of  our  large  squares  and 
tranquil  waters,  with  the  airs  of  De  Freyschiitz,  and  fragments 
of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  I  have  found  that  I  had  tears  in 
abundance,  and  that  my  sacrifices  were  not  valueless.  A  new 
sense  seemed  to  reveal  itself  in  me  ;  the  melancholy  of  regret,  a 
habit  of  sadness,  and  a  need  of  reflection,  elements  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  our  southern  organization,  from  that  time 
entered  into  me  at  every  pore,  and  I  saw  clearly  that  our  music 
is  incomplete,  and  that  the  art  which  I  serve  is  insufficient  to 
express  the  soul ;  and  this  is  why  you  see  me  disgusted  with  the 
stage,  indifferent  to  triumph,  and  little  desirous  oi  ^^\\vja%  new 
applause  by  old  means.     I  would  thiovr  myse\i  m\o  ^  ^^  o\ 
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of  the  mother-tongue,  modified,  I  shoxdd  better  say  emiched,  with 
all  the  genius  of  the  northern  and  southern  dialects.  Men  of 
the  people  like  us,  gifted  at  the  same  time  with  memory  and 
imagination,  they  never  care  for  mixing  their  fantastic  improvi- 
sations with  the  creations  of  poets.  Always  taking,  and  leaving 
some  new  phrase  on  their  passage,  they  embellish  the  lan- 
guage and  the  text  of  their  authors  with  an  inconceivable  con- 
fusion of  idioms.  They  might  well  be  called,  the  preservers  of 
the  instability  of  language  in  the  literature  of  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces. Our  ignorance  accepts,  without  appeal,  the  decisions  of 
this  walking  academy ;  and  you  have  had  occasion,  at  times,  to 
admire  the  energy  and  the  grotesque  Italian  of  our  poets,  in  the 
mouths  of  the  singers  of  the  Lagunes. 

"  It  is  at  noon  on  Sunday  after  grand  mass,  upon  the  public 
place  of  the  Chioggia,  or  of  an  evening  in  the  cabarets  on  the 
banks,  that    these  rapsodists  delight  a  nimierous  and  impas- 
sioned audience,  by  their  recitations  mingled  with  song  and  de- 
clamation.    The  cupido  usually  stands  upon  a  table,  and  plays 
from,  time  to  time  a  symphony  or  finale  after  his  fashion,  upon 
some  kind  of  instrument ;  sometimes  the  Calabrian  pipe,  some- 
times the  violin,  fiute,  or  guitar.     The  Chioggiotes,  cold  and 
phlegmatic  in  appearance,  listen  and  smoke  at  first,  with  an 
imperturbable  and  almost  disdainful  air ;  but  at  the  noble  bat- 
tle of  Ariosto's  heroes,  at  the  death  of  Paladins,  the  rescue  of 
ladies,  and  the  defeat  of  giants,  the  audience  are  aroused,  be- 
come animated,  utter  cries,  excite  themselves  so  effectually,  that 
pipes  and  glasses  fiy  into  pieces,  the  seats  and  the  tables  are 
broken,  and  often  the  cupido,  about  to  fall  the  victim  to  the  en- 
thusiasm he  has  called  forth,  is  forced  to  take  flight,  while  the 
dilettanti  spread  themselves  through  the  country  in  pursuit  of 
an  imaginary  ravisher,  with  cries  of  '  tPamazza  !  mnazza !  kill 
the  monster !  kill  the  coward !   death  to  the  brigand !  bravo, 
Astolphe  !    courage  brave  comrade !   advance !   advance !  kill ! 
kill !'     It  is  thus  the  Chioggiotes,  intoxicated  with  the  fumes 
of  tobacco,  wine  and  poetry,  take  to  their  barques,  declaiming  to 
the  winds  and  the  waves  broken  fragments  of  these  delirious  epic 
j?oen2j!f, 

''I  was  the  least  noisy  and  the  most  atteii&ve  ol  ^iiB^^  ^Sks^ 
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tiEiiti.  As  I  was  always  very  earnest  at  such  meetings,  and  left 
tkem  silent  and  pensive,  my  parents  concluded  that  I  was  a 
stupid  and  gentle  child,  desirous,  and  at  the  same  time  incapa- 
ble, of  learning  the  fine  arts.  They  foimd  my  voice  agreeable  ; 
but  as  I  had  the  wish  for  a  purer  accentuation,  and  a  less  furious 
declamation  than  ^at  of  the  cupidons  and  their  imitators,  they 
determined  that  as  a  singer  no  less  than  a  boatman,  I  was  only 
fit  for  the  town ;  thus  reversing  a  French  saying  in  regard  to 
things  of  little  value — bon  pour  la  campoffne. 

"  I  have  promised  you  the  recital  of  two  episodes,  not  the 
whole  of  my  life ;  I  will  not  then  tell  you  in  detail,  all  the  suf- 
ferings through  which  I  passed,  till  I  arrived,  by  means  of  rice 
and  water  diet,  and  blows  Jfrom  the  oar  across  my  shoxdders,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  a  very  moderate  talent  as  gondolier.  The 
only  pleasure  I  had,  was  that  of  listening  to  the  passing  sere- 
nades. At  every  leisure  moment  I  would  make  my  escape  to 
seek  and  follow  the  musicians  through  all  parts  of  the  town. 

"  This  pleasure  was  so  lively,  that  if  it  did  not  prevent  me  from 
regretting  my  paternal  home,  it  at  least  kept  me  from  returning 
to  it 

"  For  the  rest,  my  passion  for  music  was  the  result  of  sympa- 
thetic taste,  not  of  personal  predilection,  for  my  voice  was  at  its 
change,  and  was  so  disagreeable  to  me  when  I  made  my  first 
timid  essay,  that  I  conceived  of  no  other  future  than  that  of 
boating  upon  the  waters  of  the  Lagunes  all  my  life,  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  first  comer. 

"  My  master  and  I  frequently  occupied  the  traguetto,  or  station 
for  gondolas,  upon  the  grand  canal  at  the  Aldini  palace,  near 
the  image  of  Saint  Zandegola  (a  provincial  contraction  for, the 
name  of  San-Giovanni  Decollato). 

"  In  waiting  for  custom,  my  patron  would  sleep,  and  I  was 
charged  to  watch  the  passengers,  ofiering  them  the  service  of 
our  oars.  These  hours,  often  painful  in  the  burning  days  of 
summer,  were  delicious  to  me  while  passed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aldini  palace,  thanks  to  a  magnificent  female  voice,  accompanied 
by  a  harp,  the  tones  of  which  distinctly  reached  me.  The  win- 
dow by  which  these  divine  soimds  escaped,  was  situated  Just 
oter  my  head,  and  the  projecting  balcony  served  me  aa  dai^lex 
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against  the  heat  of  the  day.  This  little  comer  was  my  Eden, 
and  I  never  pass  it  now  but  my  heart  trembles  at  the  recollection 
of  the  innocent  delights  of  my  adolescence. 

''  An  awning  of  silk  shaded  the  square  balustrade  of  white 
marble,  embrowned  by  ages,  and  entwined  with  creepers  and  plants 
carefully  cultivated  by  tiie  beautiful  mistress  of  this  rich  abode ; 
for  she  was  beautiful ;  I  had  seen  her  sometimes  in  the  balcony ; 
and  I  had  heard  the  other  gondoliers  say  that  she  was  the  most 
amiable  and  affable  ladij|  in  Venice.  I  was  but  little  sensible  to 
her  beauty,  notwithstanding  that  at  Venice  the  sons  of  the 
people  have  eyes  for  women  of  the  highest  rank,  and  vice  versa^ 
as  I  am  assured.  For  me,  I  was  all  ear,  and  when  I  saw  her 
appear,  my  heart  beat  with  joy,  because  her  presence  gave  me 
the  hope  of  soon  hearing  her  sing. 

"I  had  heard  the  gondoliers  further  say,  that  the  instrument 
with  which  she  accompanied  herself  was  a  harp ;  but  their  de- 
scriptions were  so  confused,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
form  any  idea  concerning  it.  Its  harmony  delighted  me,  and 
I  burnt  vdth  desire  to  see  it.  I  conjured  up  a  fantastical 
portrait,  for  they  had  told  me  it  was  of  pure  gold,  larger 
than  myself,  and  my  patron  Masino  had  seen  one  which  ter- 
minated in  the  bust  of  a  beautiful  woman  with  wings,  that 
seemed  ready  to  fly.  I  saw  this  harp  in  my  dreams,  some- 
times under  the  figure  of  a  syren,  sometimes  \lnder  that  of  a  bird ; 
sometimes  I  thought  I  saw  a  beautiful  barque,  whose  silken 
cordage  gave  forth  harmonious  sounds.  Once  I  dreamed  that  I 
found  a  harp,  in  the  midst  of  reeds  and  sea- weeds,  but  at  the 
moment  when  I  scattered  the  moist  herbs  to  seize  it,  I  waked 
suddenly,  and  could  never  recall  the  distinct  remembrance  of  its 
form. 

"  This  curiosity  took  such  strong  possession  of  my  yoimg 
brain,  that  one  day  I  ended  by  yielding  to  a  temptation  often- 
times conquered.  While  my  patron  was  at  the  cabaret,  I 
climbed  upon  the  cover  of  my  gondola,  and  thence  to  the  bars 
of  a  low  window ;  till  at  last  I  caught  hold  of  the  balustrade 
of  the  balcony,  stepped  over  it,  and  found  myself  imder  the  cur- 
^iains  of  the  awning, 
^'J^inight  then  have  contemplated  the  mteiioi  oi  «>,  isva.^gKiS^'weiiX 
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cabinet ;  but  the  only  object  which  struck  me,  was  the  harp, 
silent  amidst  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  over  which  it  proudly 
reigned.  The  sunlight  which  penetrated  into  the  cabinet  when 
I  opened  the  curtain,  fell  upon  the  gold  of  this  instrument,  irra- 
diating the  beautifid  carved  swan  which  surmounted  it.  I  re- 
mained motionless  with  admiration,  and  could  not  tire  of  ex- 
amining the  smallest  details  ;  the  elegant  structure  which 
recalled  to  me  the  prow  of  a  gondola,  the  transparent  cords 
which  seemed  to  me  like  golden  threads,  the  shining  brass- 
work,  and  the  case  of  satin  wood,  upon  which  were  painted 
birds,  flowers,  and  butterflies,  richly  coloured  and  exquisitely 
worked, 

^'  Notwithstanding  all  this  there  remained  a  doubt  in  my  mind ; 
in  l^e  midst  of  such  superb  furniture  whose  form  and  use  were 
little  known  to  me,  might  I  not  be  mistaken  ?  was  this  indeed 
the  harp  that  I  contemplated  ?  I  wished  to  assure  myself,  and 
penetrating  into  the  cabinet,  placed  an  awkward  and  trembling 
hand  upon  its  cords.  Oh  rapture!  it  replied  to  me.  Seized 
with  an  unaccountable  frenzy,  I  commenced  vibrating  at  hazard, 
and  with  a  kind  of  fury,  all  those  ringing  voices,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  most  flnished,  and  best  conducted  orchestra, 
ever  gave  me  such  pleasure,  as  that  terrible  confusion  of  sounds 
with  which  I  filled  tiie  apartment  of  the  Signora  Aldini. 

"  But  my  joy  was  not  of  long  duration.  A  valet-de-chambre, 
who  was  arranging  the  adjoining  rooms,  ran  in  at  the  noise, 
and  furious  at  the  sight  of  a  little  rustic  in  rags,  abandoning 
himself  to  his  love  of  art  with  such  odious  irregularity,  set 
about  driving  me  away  with  his  broom.  It  suited  me  but  little 
to  be  dismissed  in  this  manner,  and  I  therefore  prudently  retired 
towards  the  balcony  in  order  to  retreat  as  I  had  entered.  But 
before  I  could  get  clear  of  it  the  valet  rushed  upon  me,  and  I 
saw  no  other  alternative  than  to  be  beaten  or]  make  an  abrupt 
descent.  I  took  the  sudden  resolution  to  avoid  the  shock  by 
stooping,  and  to  seize  my  adversary  by  both  his  legs  while  his 
breast  still  leaned  against  the  balustrade.  To  raise  him  from 
the  ground  and  throw  him  into  the  canal  was  the  work  of  a 
moment.  This  is  a  game  which  the  children  of  the  Cbiog^ 
practise  Bsnong^  Hhemselves,  and  I  had  not  time  to  con^idex 
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that  the  window  was  twenty  feet  from  the  water,  and  that  the 
poor  devil  of  a  yalet-de-chamhre  would  scarcely  know  how  to 
swim. 

"  Happily  for  both  of  us  he  rose  directly  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  caught  hold  of  a  gondola.  For  a  moment  I  was  ter- 
rified at  the  plunge  he  made,  but  directly  I  saw  he  was  saved, 
began  to  think  of  my  own  preservation,  for  he  was  crimson 
with  rage,  and  was  certain  to  bring  all  the  lacqueys  of  the  Aldini 
palace  against  me.  I  opened  the  first  door  which  ofiered  itself, 
and  running  across  the  galleries  was  about  to  descend  the  stair- 
case, when  I  heard  a  confusion  of  voices  coming  towards  m«,  I 

remounted  precipitately  and  took  refuge  under  the  roof  of  the 
palace,  where  I  hid  myself  in  a  garret  among  old  worm  eaten 

pictures,  and  the  ruins  of  furniture. 

"  I  remained  there  two  days  and  nights  without  tasting  food, 
not  daring  to  attempt  a  passage  through  the  midst  of  my  ene- 
mies. There  were  so  many  people,  and  so'much  movement  in  this 
house,  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  a  step  without  encountering 
some  one.  I  heard  through  a  window  the  conversation  of  the 
servants,  who  occupied  a  gallery  on  the  lower  floor.  They  spoke 
of  me  almost  continually,  making  a  thousand  remarks  upon 
my  disappearance,  and  promising  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment 
upon  me,  should  they  succeed  in  catching  me.  I  heard  my  pa- 
tron also  in  his  bark,  wondering  at  my  absence,  and  pleasing 
himself  at  the  idea  of  my  return  with  not  the  most  benevolent 
intentions.  I  was  brave  and  strong,  but  I  felt  that  I  should  be 
overwhelmed  by  nimibers.  The  thought  of  being  beaten  by  my 
master  did  not  trouble  me  much ;  it  was  a  chance  in  the  appren- 
ticeship to  a  trade,  which  brought  no  disgrace.  But  to  be  chas- 
tised by  lacqueys  was  something  so  terrible,  that  I  preferred  to 
die  of  hunger.  My  adventure  was  not  far  from  this  termina- 
tion. At  fifteen,  abstinence  is  ill-supported.  An  old  chamber- 
maid who  came  to  seek  a  stray  pigeon  on  the  roof,  foimd  in  the 
place  of  the  fugitive,  a  poor  harcarolino  faint,  and  nearly  dead 
at  the  foot  of  an  old  piece  of  tapestry,  representing  St.  Cecilia. 

"  The  most  singular  part  of  my  suffering  was,  that  this  Saint 
lield  between  her  arms  a  harp  of  antiqyie  form,  which  I  had 
plenty  of  leiaure  to  contemplate  in  the  uddat  oi  ^wi^^  oi\i\xx!k%<et^ 
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and  which  became  so  odious  to  me,  that  for  a  long  time  after  I 
could  not  support  the  sight  or  the  soimd  of  this  fatal  instrument. 
"  The  good  duenna  succoured  me,  and  interested  the  Signora 
Aldini  in  my  fate.     Thanks  to  my  youth  I  was  quickly  restored, 
and  my  persecutor,  appeased  by  my  expiation,  accepted  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  my  fault,  and  the  rude  but  sincere  expression 
of  my  regrets.     My  father  learning  from  my  patron  that  1  was 
lost,  came  thither;   his  brow  lowered  when  Madame  Aldini 
manifested  an  intention  of  taking  me  into  her  service.     He  wa» 
a  rough  man,  but  proud  and^  independent.     It  was  bad  enough, 
according  to  him,  that  I  was  compelled  by  a  delicate  organiza- 
tion, to  a  life  in  the  town.     I  was  of  too  good  a  family  to  be  a 
menial,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  gondoliers  of  great  houses 
had  peculiar  privileges,  there  was  a  very  marked  distinction  in 
rank  between  the  gondoliers  of  the  place,  and  the  gondolieri  di 
easa.     These  last  were  better  dressed,  it  is  true,  and  shared  in  the 
luxuries  of  patrician  life ;  but  they  were  considered  as  lacqueys, 
and  no  such  blot  attached  itself  to  our  family.      Nevertheless 
Madame  Aldini  was  so  gracious  and  benevolent,  that  my  brave 
father,  twisting  his  red  cap  awkwardly  in  his  hands,  and  from 
habit  drawing  his  unlighted  pipe  from  his  pocket  every  moment, 
knew  not  how  to  reply  to  her   gentle  words,  and  generous 
promises.      He  determined  to  leave  me  at  liberty,  depending 
upon  my  refusal.     But  though  I  was  disgusted  with  the  harp, 
I  thought  of  nothing  but  music,  and  I  know  not  what  mag- 
netic  power  the  Signora  Aldini  possessed  over  me,  it  was  a  real 
passion,  but  the  passion  of  the  artist,  platonic,  and  philharmonic. 
From  the  little  chamber  below,  where  they  had  lodged  and 
nursed  me,  for  owing  to  my  youth  I  had  several  accessions  of 
fever,  I  had  heard  her  sing,  and  this  time  she  accompanied  her- 
self upon  the  harpsichord,  for  she  played  equally  well  on  several 
instruments.     Enraptured  with  her  tones,  I  did  not  even  under- 
stand the  scruples  of  my  father,  and  accepted  without  hesitation 
the  place  of  second  gondolier  at  the  palace  of  Aldini. 
,  **  It  was  the  fashion  at  this  time  to  be  particxdar  in  the  choice  of 
the  boatmen ;  that  is  to  say,  that  as  the  gondolas  in  Venice,  take 
the  place  of  equipages  in  other  countries,  so  the  gondolieift  lik<& 
hones  are  at  the  same  time  objects  of  luxury  and  necesBity .     KSl 
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the  gondolas  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  smce 
the  sumptuary  decree  of  the  republic  had  condemned  them  in- 
discriminately  to  be  kept  black,  it  was  only  by  the  dress  and  ap- 
pearance of  their  rowers,  that  opulent  people  coxdd  hope  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  crowd.  The  gondola  of  a  fashionable 
nobleman  required  to  be  managed  at  the  stem,  by  a  man  of 
robust  figure  and  masculine  beauty ;  and  at  the  prow,  by  a  young 
negro  singularly  accoutred,  or  by  a  fair  native,  a  sort  of  page  or 
jockey,  elegantly  dressed,  and  placed  there  as  an  ornament,  like 
the  figure  at  the  prow  of  ships. 

"  I  was  then,  just  the  thing  for  this  honourable  employment.  I 
was  a  true  child  of  the  lagunes ;  fair,  rosy,  and  very  strong,  with 
features  slightly  feminine,  the  head,  hands  and  feet,  remarkably 
small,  the  bust  large  and  muscular,  \he  neck  and  arms  round, 
nervous  and  white.  Add  to  that,  hair  of  an  auburn  colour,  fine, 
abundant,  and  curling  naturally ;  imagine  a  beautiful  costume, 
half-Figaro,  half-Cherubino,  and  generally  bare-legged ;  my 
breeches  of  blue  velvet,  the  colour  of  the  sky,  supported  by  a 
girdle  of  scarlet  silk,  my  chest  covered  only  by  a  shirt  of 
embroidered  cambric  whiter  than  the  snow,  and  you  will  have 
an  idea  of  the  poor  comedian  that  was  to  be,  whom  they  then 
called  Nello,  by  the  contraction  of  his  proper  name,  Daniele 
Gemello. 

''  As  it  is  the  fate  of  pet  dogs  to  be  caressed  by  their  foolish 

masters,  and  beaten  by  jealous  servitors,  so  it  might  have  been 

mine,  to  meet  with  a  disagreeable  mixture  of  unlimited  forbearance 

on  the  part  of  the  one,  and  brutal  hatred  on  that  of  the  other. 

Happily  for  me.  Providence  had  cast  me  into  a  fortunate  situa- 

tion ;  Bianca  Aldini  was  goodness,  gentleness,  charity,  descended 

upon  earth.    A  widow  at  twenty  years  of  age,  she  passed  her 

life,  in  relieving  the  poor,  and  consoling  the  afflicted.    Where 

there  was  a  tear  to  be  wiped,  a  kind  act  to  be  done,  there  she 

was  quickly  to  be  seen  in  her  gondola,  with  her  child,  four  years 

of  age,  seated  on  her  knee ;  a  charming  little  creature,  so  frail, 

80  pretty,  and  with  her  dress  always  so  firesh,  that  it  seemed  as  if 

her  mother'a   were  the  only  hands  in  the  world,  sufficiently 

lender,  gentle  and  soft^  to  touch  witYiout  di&coisv"^oalng  and 

hurtdng  her.     Madame  Aldini  herself  Yraa  ilwa'^^  ^e^^^^  ^^ 
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so  recheicli6  a  taste,  that  the  Venetian  ladies  tried  in  Tain  to  vie 
with  her.  Immensely  rich,  and  loving  luxury,  she  devoted  the 
half  of  her  revenue  to  the  gratification  of  her  tastes  as  an  artist, 
and  her  habits  as  a  patrician.  The  other  half  went  in  charities, 
in  rendering  assistance,  and  in  acts  of  benevolence  of  every 
description.  Though  this  was  a  sufficiently  handsome  widow's 
mite,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it,  she  accused  herself  of  luke- 
warmness  in  not  doing  more  ;  and  seeing  in  her  charity  cause  for 
repentance  rather  than  pride,  promised  herself  daily  to  withdraw 
from  the  world  and  to  occupy  herself  with  her  salvation.  You 
see  that  with  this  mixture  of  feminine  weakness  and  Christian 
virtue,  she  did  not  pique  herself  upon  possessing  a  strong  mind, 
and  that  her  intellect  was  not  more  enlightened  than  suited  with 
the  age  and  the  world  in  which  she  lived.  With  all  this,  I  do 
not  know  that  there  ever  existed  a  better  or  more  charming  woman. . 
The  rest  of  the  women,  jealous  of  her  beauty,  of  her  opulence 
and  virtue,  revenged  themselves  by  declaring  that  she  was  un- 
educated and  ignorant.  And  there  was  truth  in  this  accusation, 
but  Bianca  was  not  the  less  amiable.  She  had  a  quantity  of 
good  sense,  which  kept  her  from  being  ridiculous  ;  and  for  her 
want  of  instruction,  the  unaffected  modesty  which  it  occasioned 
was  but  a  charm  the  more.  I  have  seen  her  surrounded  by  the 
gravest  and  most  enlightened  men,  who  never  tired  of  her  con- 
versation. 

''  living  thus  in  the  church  and  theatre,  in  the  attic  of  the  poor„ 
and  the  palace,  every  where  she  carried  with  her,  either  pleasure 
or  consolation,  bringing  to  all,  gratitude  or  gaiety.  Her  temper 
was  equal,  and  lively,  and  the  style  of  her  beauty  was  such  as 
to  spread  serenity  around  her.  She  was  of  a  small  figure,  deli- 
cate as  milk,  and  fresh  as  a  fiower  ;  she  was  all  sweetness,  youth, 
and  amenity.  As  in  her  graceful  person,  one  would  have  sought 
in  vain  for  a'  sharp  angle,  so  her  character  offered  nothing  of 
asperity,  her  goodness  no  imputation.  At  the  same  time  active 
as  evangelical  devotion,  and  listless  as  Venetian  luxury,  she  never 
passed  more  than  two  hours  of  the  day  in  the  same  place ; 
in  her  palace  she  was  constantly  lying  on  a  sofa,  out  of  it  she 
always  reclined  in  her  gondola.  She  said  that  her  legs  were 
weak,  and  nev&r  ascended  or  descended  a  sttdxeaae  mXKouX 
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being  sustained  by  two  persons  ;  in  her  apartments  ehe  leaned 
upon  the  arm  of  Salome,  a  handsome  Jewess,  who  waited  upon 
her  and  kept  her  company.  It  waa  said  that  Madame  Al- 
dini  was  lamed  through  a  piece  of  formtuie  that  her  hus- 
band threw  at  her  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and  which  had  &ac- 
tuied  her  leg ;  I  never  quite  understood  how  this  was,  though 
for  more  than  two  years,  she  leaned  upon  my  arm  on  leaving  and 
returning  to  her. palace,  so  much  care  did  she  take  to  hide  this 
infirmity. 

"  Spite  of  her  benevolence  and  gentleness,  Bianca  did  not  want 
discernment  and  prudence,  in  the  choice  of  those  who  should 
surround  her ;  it  is  certain  that  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere,  so 
many  worthy  men  together.  If  jou  trace  somewhat  of  honour 
and  loftiness  in  my  soul,  they  must  be  attributed  to  my  abode  in 

this  house.     It  was  impossible  not  to  contract  the  habit  of  well. 

thinking,  well-speaking,  and  well-doing  ;  the  servants  were  honest 

and  laborious,  the  friends  faithful  and  devoted — the  lovers  even 
(for  it  must  be  confessed,  there  were  lovers),  full  of  honour 

and  loyalty.     I  had  there  several  patrons,  but  of  all  those  in 

power  the  tignora  was  the  least  imperative.      Salom£,  who  wu 

the  acting  authority  of  the  house,  maintained  order  with  a  littk  . 

severity ;  she  never  smiled,  and  the  large  arch  of  her  eyebr 

rarely  divided  above  her  long  black  eyes.     But  she  | 

justice,  patience,  and  a  penetrating  discernment  tl 

looked   worth,      Mandola,  the  first  gondolier^ 

diate   preceptor,  ivas   aji  Herculean  Lomh| 

enormous  whiskers,  and  athletic  form  SUB 

Polyphemus.     He  was  nevertheless  ths  B 

the  most  temperate,  and  the  most  humaud  b 

from  his  mountains  to  the  civiliag 

the  Count  Lanfranchi,  the  hanj|| 

we    liad    I  lie    honour    i 

Aldbii  in  the  closed  gondi 

the  most  gracious  and  u 

life. 

"  I  knew  nothin 

firom  a  large  fuUJI 

ihe  .guUery,  i 
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ud  wQich  Kemed  aa  it  wer«.  *n  'iU[>-   be  .eaa  ■,(  ,    .^a  .niw  j. 
iiice$;on.  all  more  or  Itn*   'lUl^k   mil    •fuiniilp  .'  hn     mk 
dffonoloeical   order,  iaro   "iiis   omi'iiumi    iii«n;niv     f    „„     ., 
■parrmen;.     Torqtiato  AliLni -vm  iiraoni  n   :u>  ..rt^ '.ituM, .. 
■Jie  time,  wi-.h  a  frill  of  tlonilKn    .art-.  >nil    •    Linntinv     .*.■ 
Mtimer  eilk.— apple  green,    irtiilcd    •i:r.    -niftii     mf  , 

tdmirablj-  frizzled  and   powili-rml,   uir     iiiti-     r    ini  .  -r-jarr 
'Us  pastoral  dttkahiUt.  I  riniua  :inr  .oiiM   it   .im   '>thiuii      „.   j__ 
mj  ere*  ;   for  there  wa-s   in   hw   vilow-.irnuTi  :,«*    ..*.»* 
wd  udent  eye,  in  tm  cnui   mil    iJwUuirui    .num.     .     , 
penurbable  attitude,  and  e^tn  .n    lie   iiiminb-    .«rfi„« 
long  and  thin  band,  ornani*^nt«l     »irti    ijiimrinitii   „t     -     ,,  , 
of  sirogfant  pride,  and  inlieiLiilB  ri^niir.    nrh  ■*  ■■  .  m  -...m.      „ 
under  the  roof  of  thi^  palAr.R.      [i     vaa    ,    :n*    r.^K>i  .,, 
portrait  of  a  fine  young  man ;  .iit  w.ut  ■niv  ''■-  tttt  i  ■■  i»  ,_ 
he  died,  in  a  duel  with  a  Fowar.  sim  .Mt  -:imm  ■..  ^,.-  ^,,^ 
ont  was  the  nobler  Cunily.     Hi-  .HI   Munit  ■-:»•»— ^m^ 
br  bravery  and  firmneM  :    hm  x    nia   -^Mutn*  ■■.^  -.    _ 
made  faia  wife  unhappy,  and  bin  wrrnntit  -rut .  ,#  i««^»»  ^^ 

_lim.    He  had  umpired  chem  «ith 

^  in  erening.  passed  thii  purtuiv,  m  < 
^oTericg  tbdr  hmda,  u  cImt  haii  !•■«  « 
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"  I  had  a  very  lively  attachment  for  the  signora.  I  could  con- 
ceive nothing  more  beautiful,  and  good  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  than  herself.  When  she  looked  at  me  with  an  almost 
maternal  expression,  when  she  addressed  me  with  a  smile  and 
gentle  words  (the  only  words  which  could  issue  from  her  charm- 
ing lips,)  I  was  so  proud  and  contented,  that  to  please  her,  I 
could  have  thrown  myself  beneath  the  sharp  keel  of  the 
Bucentaure.  When  she  gave  an  order,  I  flew  to  obey  it ;  when 
she  leaned  upon  me,  my  heart  beat  with  joy  ;  when,  to  call  the 
attention  of  Prince  de  Montalegri  to  my  flne  hair,  she  placed 
her  snowy  hand  lightly  upon  my  head,  I  became  crimson  with 
pride.  And  yet  for  all  this,  I  conducted  the  prince  by  her  side 
without  jealousy ;  I  replied  gaily  to  the  good-natured  jests,  which 
the  noblemen  of  Venice  love  to  exchange  with  their  gondoliers, 
in  trial  of  their  talent  for  repartee  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cessive license  provoked  on  these  occasions,  never  did  I  ex- 
perience the  most  transient  feeHng  of  anger  against  the  prince. 
He  was  a  worthy  young  man,  and  I  was  grateful  to  him  for 
having  consoled  the  signora  for  the  loss  of  M.  Lanfranchi.  I 
had  none  of  that  absurd  humility  which  bows  before  the  privi- 
leges of  rank.  In  love,  even  now,  we  do  not  recognize  it  in  this 
country,  and  we  knew  still  less  of  it  then.  There  was  no  such 
diiFerence  in  age  between  the  signora  and  myself,  that  I  might 
not  have  been  enamoured  of  her.  The  truth  is,  I  should  find  it 
difficult  to  this  day,  to  give  a  name  to  what  I  then  felt.  It  may 
have  been  love,  but  it  was  love  pure  as  my  youth ;  a  tranquil  love, 
for  it  had  no  ambition,  and  no  desires.  Besides  my  youth,  zeal,  and 
disposition  for  enjo3rment,  the  signora  was  especially  pleased  with 
my  fondness  for  music ;  she  took  pleasure  in  the  effect  her  beautiful 
voice  produced  upon  me,  and  whenever  she  sang,  caused  me  to 
be  simmioned.  Free  and  affable,  she  would  permit  me  to  enter 
her  boudoir,  and  allow  me  to  sit  by  Salome.  She  appeared 
to  delight  at  the  sight  of  this  unsociable  creature  relaxing  from 
her  austerity  for  me.  But  I  stood  in  much  greater  awe  of 
Salomfe  than  of  the  signora,  and  was  never  inclined  to  be  familiar 
with  her. 
''One  day  the  signora  asked  me  if  1  Viad  a Nolce.  I  told  her 
J^ had  had  one  once,  but  that  I  had  lost  it.    ^^"^  V\€tift^  xxxa  \o 
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laiake  trial  of  it  before  her.  I  excused  myself,  she  insisted,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  yield.  I  was  greatly  troubled,  and  convinced 
that  I  could  not  articulate  a  sound,  for  it  was  more  than  a  year 
since  I  had  made  the  attempt.  I  was  then  seventeen  and  did 
not  doubt  but  that  my  voice  had  returned.  I  put  my  head  be« 
tween  my  hands,  and  tried  to  recall  a  stanza  of  the  Jerusalem ; 
chance  brought  to  my  recollection  that  which  explains  the  love 
of  Olindo  for  Sophronia,  and  which  ends  in  this  line — 

Brama  assai',  poco  spera,  nulla  chiede. 

Then,  gathering  courage,  and  disposing  myself  to  sing  with 
•all  my  strength  as  though  I  had  been  on  the  open  sea,  I  made 
the'  frightened  walls  resound  with  that  plaintive  and  sonorous  . 
air  to  which  we  sing  on  the  Lagunes  the  prowess  of  Roland, 
.and  the  loves  of  Hermione.  I  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  I 
was  about  to  produce,  remembering  the  hoarse  whisper  of  my 
last  essay ;  but  I  could  have  fallen  backwards  when  the  power  I 
unconsciously  possessed  revealed  itself  in  all  its  might.  The 
pictures  suspended  from  the  walls  trembled,  the  signora  laughed, 
and  the  strings  of  the  harp  replied  in  a  long  vibration  to  the 
.shock  of  that  formidable  voice. 

"  *'Stmto  Dio! '  cried  Salom^,  letting  her  work  fall  and  stopping 
-her  ears,  *the  lion  of  Saint  Mark  would  not  roar  so.'  The 
little  Aldini,  who  was  playing  upon  the  carpet,  was  so  Jfrightened 
that  she  began  to  scream  and  cry. 

**I  know  not  what  the  Signora  did.  I  only  know  that  she,  and 
the  child,  and  Salom6,  and  the  harp,  and  the  boudoir,  all  disap- 
peared, and  that  I  ran  at  full  speed  down  the  streets,  without  know- 
ing what  demon  urged  me  on,  till  I  reached  the  Quinta-Valle ; 
.there,  I  threw  myself  into  a  bark  and  rowed  to  the  large  meadow, 
-now  called  the  Champ-de-Mars,  and  which  is  still  the  most  deserted 
.place  in  the  town.  No  sooner  did  I  find  myself  at  liberty,  than 
J  beg^  to  sing  with  all  the  strength  of  my  lungs.  Oh !  miracle ! 
•I  had  more  force  and  compass  of  voice  than  any  of  the 
.e&pidi  I  had  admired  at  Chioggia.  Until  then  I  had  thought  it 
wanting  in  strength,  and  it  had  only  too  much.  It  overwhelmed, 
it  destroyed  me,  J  threw  myi^lf  on  the  long  grass,  and  yieVdm^ 
j^  ^e  excess  of  my  Joy,  burst  into  tears.     Oh,  the  fixat  teaiS  ol 
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an  artist !  they  only  can  rival  in  bitterness  or  sweetness  the  finrt 
tears  of  a  lover. 

'^  Then  I  commenced  singing  and  repeating,  a  hundred  times 
over,  the  scattered  stanzas  of  which  I  had  preserved  recollection. 
In  proportion  as  I  sung,  the  rough  power  of  my  voice  softened, 
I  felt  every  moment  that  it  became  more  supple,  and  tractable. 
I  was  conscious  of  no  fatigue,  and  the  more  I  exercised  it, 
the  more  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  respiration  became  easy  and 
long  breathed.  At  last  I  attempted  some  of  the  airs  from  operas 
and  romances,  which  I  had  heard  the  signora  sing  during  the 
last  two  years.  In  those  two  years,  I  had  learnt  much  without 
being  aware  of  it.  Method  had  come  to  me  by  rote  and  in- 
stinct, the  feeling  of  my  soul  by  intuition  and  sympathy.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  study,  but  I  own  that  no  singer  has 
studied  less  than  myself.  I  was  gifted  with  facility,  and  a  mar- 
vellous memory.  It  was  enough  that  I  heard  a  piece  to  retain  it 
clearly.  I  made  trial  from  this  day,  and  succeeded  in  singing 
nearly  all  the  most  difficult  music  in  the  collection  of  Madame 
Aldini. 

'^  The  night  warned  me  to  put  an  end  to  my  enthusiasm.  I  be- 
came conscious  that  I  had  failed  in  my  duty  through  the  day, 
and  returned  to  the  palace  confused,  and  repentant  of  my  fault. 
It  was  the  first  of  the  kind  I  had  committed ;  and  I  feared  no- 
thing so  much  as  a  reprimand  from  the  signora,  gentle  though 
she  was.  She  was  at  supper,  and  I  glided  timidly  behind  h^ 
chair.  I  never  served  at  table,  for  I  retained  the  pride  of  a 
Chioggiote,  and  carefully  guarded  all  the  liberties  belonging  to 
my  privileged  situation.  But  desirous  of  repairing  my  fault  with 
an  act  of  humility,  I  took  a  china  plate  from  the  hand  of  Salome, 
who  was  about  to  present  it,  and  offered  it,  awkwardly  enough. 
Madame  Aldini  feigned  at  first  not  to  observe  it,  and  kept  me 
waiting  thus  for  some  moments ;  then  suddenly,  and  by  stealth, 
encoimtering  my  rueful  glance,  threw  herself  back  in  her 
easy-chair,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  ^Your  ladyship 
spoils  him,'  said  the  severe  Salom^,  repressing  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible desire  to  join  in  the  mirth  of  her  mistress. 
*' '  Why  should  I  scold  him  ? '  replied  the  signora.  *  He 
^^btened  himself  this  morning,  and  for  TJ\mia\iniWi\.,  \fto\L  X/a 
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flight,  poor  fellow !  I  will  venture  to  say  he  has  not  tasted  food 
through  the  day.  There,  go  to  your  supper,  Nellino.  You  are 
for^yen,  upon  condition  that  you  sing  no  more.'    ' 

"  This  well  meant  sarcasm  seemed  to  me  very  bitter.  It  waa 
the  first  I  had  been  exposed  to ;  for  spite  of  all  the  causes  com- 
bining for  the  development  of  my  vanity,  it  was  a  feeling  of 
which  I  was  still  ignorant.  But  pride  began  to  stir  strongly 
within  me,  and  a  jest  upon  my  voice,  was  as  a  denial  of  my  soul, 
an  attack  upon  my  life. 

"  From  this  day,  the  lessons  which  the  signora  gave  me,  un- 
known to  herself,  by  practising  before  me,  became  more  and 
more  profitable.  Every  evening^  I  went  to  practice  in  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  as  soon  as  my  duties  were  over,  and  I  became  aware  of 
my  progress.  In  a  short  time  the  lessons  of  the  signora  were 
not  enough  for  me.  She  sang  for  her  pleasure,  was  careless  in 
her  studies,  and  did  not  seek  for  perfection.  I  had  an  immoderate 
desire  to  attend  the  theatre,  but  on  all  past  occasions,  I  was 
obliged  to  take  care  of  the  gondola,  while  Mandola  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  going  into  the  pit,  or  listening  in  the  corridors. 
One  day  I  obtained  a  promise  from  him,  that  I  should  take  his 
place  during  an  act  of  the  opera,  at  La  Fenice.  //  Matrimonio 
segretto  was  being  played.  I  will  not  try  to  explain  my  feelings 
to  you ;  I  became  almost  mad,  and  forgetting  the  promise  I  had 
giveji  to  my  companion,  left  him  to  dance  attendance  in  the 
gondola,  and  never  dreamed  of  leaving,  till  the  house  was  empty 
and  the  lights  extinguished. 

*'  Henceforth,  I  felt  an  imperious  and  irresistible  desire  to  fre- 
quent the  theatre  every  evening.  I  did  not  dare  ask  permission 
of  Madame  Aldini,  fearing  that  she  would  again  jest  upon  my 
unfortunate  passion  (as  she  called  it)  for  music.  Still  I  must  go 
to  La  Fenice,  or  die.  I  entertained  the  unworthy  thought  of 
quitting  the  service  of  the  signora,  and  gaining  my  livelihood 
as  a  day-porter,  that  I  might  find  the  time,  and  the  means,  of  at- 
tending the  theatre  at  night.  I  calculated  that  with  the  trifling 
savings  I  had  been  able  to  make  in  the  Aldini  palace,  and  by  re- 
ducing my  dress  and  food- within  the  bounds  of  necessity,  1 
should  be  able  to  satisfy  my  passion,     I  thought  also  of  enteim^ 

the  theatre  as  a  scene-sbifte,  a  supernumerary,  or  a  lamplighteT  -^tW 

c  ^ 
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most  menial  employment  wotild  have  been  agreeable  to  me,  pro- 
viding only  that  I  might  hear  music  everyday.  At  last  I  deter- 
mined to  open  my  heart  to  the  benevolent  Montalegri.  My 
musical  adventure  had  been  recounted  to  him.  He  began  by 
laughing ;  then,  when  I  boldly  persevered,  exacted  as  a  condi- 
tion that  I  should  let  him  hear  my  voice.  I  hesitated  a  good 
deal,  for  I  feared  he  might  discourage  me  by  his  railleries  ;  and 
though  I  had  formed  no  decided  plan  for  my  future,  I  felt,  that 
to  take  from  me  the  hope  of  being  one  day  a  singer,  was  to  take 
from  me  life  itself.  I  resigned  myself,  however,  and  sang  with 
a  trembling  voice,  the  fragment  of  an  air  that  I  had  heard  only 
once  at  the  theatre.  My  emotion  interested  the  prince,  I  saw 
by  his  eyes  that  he  found  pleasure  in  listening  to  me ;  I  took 
courage,  I  sang  better.  He  raised  his  hands  two  or  three  times 
to  applaud  me,  but  checked  himself  for  fear  of  interrupting  me. 
Then  I  sang  perfectly  well,  and  when  I  had  finished,  the  prince,  who 
was  a  true  dilettanti,  would  embrace  me,  and  gave  me  the  most 
rapturous  praise.  He  led  me  to  the  signora  and  presented  my  peti- 
tion, which  was  granted  upon  the  spot.  They  then  wished  to  make 
me  sing,  but  I  wotdd  not  consent.  The  obstinacy  of  my  resistance, 
astonished,  without  irritating,  Madame  Aldini.  She  expected 
to  conquer  it  before  long,  but  did  not  easily  succeed.  The  more  I 
frequented  the  theatres,  the  more  I  practised  and  progressed ;  I 
also  saw  where  I  was  deficient,  and  dreaded  to  be  heard  and  ju4ged 
before  feeling  sure  of  myself.  At  length,  one  evening  on  the  Lido 
by  the  light  of  a  beautiful  moon,  when  my  attendance  upon 
l^e  signora  prevented  me  from  going  to  the  theatre,  or  taking 
my  solitary  hour  of  study,  I  was  seized  with  the  desire  to  sing, 
and  yielded  to  the  impulse.  The  signora  and  her  lover  listened 
in  silence,  and  when  I  ceased,  addressed  no  word  to  me  either  of 
approbation  or  blame.  Mandola  alone,  with  the  feeling  of  a 
true  Lombard  for  music,  cried  at  every  pause,  while  he  listened 
to  my  young  tenor :  Corpo  del  diavolo  !  eke  buon  basso  ! 

"I  was  a  little  piqued  with  the  indifference  or  the  inattention  of 

my  patroness.     I  was  conscious  that  I  had  sung  well  enough  to 

deserve  encouragement  from  her  Ups.     Neither  did  I  understand 

the  coldness  of  the  prince^  after  the  praises  he  had  given  me  two 

Months  before.     Afterwards,  I  learned  that  my  TDia\ie^\iaA>Qeesi 
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wonder  struck  by  my  genius  and  power,  but  that  she  had  resolv^d 
to  punish  me  for  having  suffered  myself  to  be  so  long  entreated 
in  vain,  by  appearing  insensible  to  my  first  attempt. 

"  I  took  the  hint,  and  some  days  after,  being  required  to  sing 
to  her  during  her  excursion,  acquitted  myself  with  a  good  grace. 
She  was  alone,  extended  upon  the  cushions  of  the  gondola,  and 
appeared  given  up  to  a  melancholy,  not  habitual  to  her.  She 
did  not  address  a  word  to  me  at  the  time,  but  in  returning,  as  I 
offered  her  my  arm  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  palace,  uttered 
these  few  words,  which  produced  in  me  a  singular  emotion : 
*  Nello,  you  have  done  me  much  good — I  thank  you.' 

"  The  following  day,  I  offered  of  myself  to  sing  to  her,  and  she 
accepted  this  offer  with  apparent  gratitude.  The  heat  was  over- 
powering, and  the  theatres  deserted ;  the  signora  complained  of 
indisposition  ;  but  what  most  attracted  my  attention,  was,  that 
the  prince,  generally  so  assiduous  in  accompanying  her,  came 
now  but  one  evening  in  three  or  four.  I  fancied  that  he  too 
was  becoming  unfaithful,  and  I  grieved  for  my  poor  mistress. 
I  could  not  imderstand  her  obstinate  refusal  to  marry ;  it  seemed 
to  me  unjust,  that  Montalegri,  to  all  appearance  so  good  and 
kind,  should  be  the  victim  of  the  wrongs  done  by  the  deceased 
Torquato  Aldini.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  conceive  how 
a  woman  so  amiable  and  beautiful,  could  only  have  for  lovers, 
base  speculators,  more  eager  for  her  fortime,  than  attached  to 
her  person,  and  tired  with  the  one  as  soon  as  disappointed  in 
obtaining  the  other. 

"  These  ideas  engrossed  me  so  much  for  several  days,  that,  spite 
of  my  respect  for  my  mistress,  I  could  not  help  remarking  upon 
them  to  Mandola.  '  Undeceive  yourself,'  said  he  ;  '  this  time 
It  IS  just  the  reverse  of  what  passed  with  Lanfranchi.  It  is  tlie 
signora  who  tires  of  th^  prince,  and  who  finds  some  new  pretext 
every  evening,  to  prevent  his  following  her.  What  is  the  rea- 
son ?  that  is  impossible  to  divine,  because  we,  who  see  her,  know 
that  she  is  alone,  and  that  she  has  no  other  appointment.  Per- 
haps she  will  turn  to  religion  altogether,  and  detach  herself  from 
the  world." 

^«  The  same  evenrng,  I  tried  to  sing  to  the  signora,  a  song  ot 
die  Viigin;  but  she  suddenly  inteimpted,  me,  telling  me  tha:^ 
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she  had  no  desire  to  sleep,  and  asking  for  the  loves  of  Armida 
and  Rinaldo.  '  He  made  a  mistake,'  said  Mandola  in  excuse, 
who  did  not  want  for  ingenuity.  I  changed  the  measure  and 
was  listened  to  with  attention. 

*^  I  remarked  hefore  long,  that  hy  singing  in  the  open  air,  and 
to  the  motion  of  the  gondola,  I  hecame  greatly  fatigued,  and  that 
my  voice  was  the  sufferer.  I  consulted  a  professor  of  music 
who  came  to  the  palace  to  give  elementary  instruction  to  the 
little  Alezia  Aldini,  then  six  years  of  age,  and  he  told  me,  that 
if  I  continued  to  sing  out  of  doors,  I  shotdd  lose  my  voice  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  warning  frightened  me  so  much,  that 
I  resolved  to  sing  thus  no  longer.  But  the  next  day  the  signora 
asked  me  for  a  national  ballad  of  the  Biondma^  with  so  melan- 
choly an  air,  a  look  so  full  of  sweetness,  and  a  face  so  pale,  that 
I  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse  her  the  only  pleasure  she  had 
seemed  capable  of  enjoying  for  some  time  past. 

"  It  was  very  evident  that  she  was  becoming  thin,  and  that  she 
lost  her  freshness.  More  and  more  she  avoided  the  prince.  Her 
whole  life  was  passed  in  her  gondola,  even  a  little  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  poor.  She  appeared  to  be  yielding  to  a  depression, 
for  which  we  could  find  no  cause. 

"  During  one  week  she  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  overcome 
it,  surrounded  herself  with  society,  and  of  an  evening,  was 
followed  by  several  gondolas  filled  with  her  friends,  and 
musicians  who  serenaded  her.  Once  she  begged  me  to  sing ; 
I  declined,  upon  my  imfitness  to  sing  before  professional  musici- 
ans, and  so  many  dilettanti.  She  insisted,  at  first,  with  gentle- 
ness, then  with  vexation  ;  I  continued  to  excuse  myself,  till  she 
ordered  me,  in  an  imperious  tone,  to  obey  her.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  her  Hfe  that  she  had  been  angry.  Instead  of  imder- 
standing  that  illness  had  wrought  this  change  in  her  character, 
and  submitting  to  it,  I  gave  myself  up  to  a  feeling  of  indomitable 
pride,  declared  that  I  was  not  her  slave,  that  I  was  engaged  to 
conduct  her  gondola,  and  not  to  amuse  her  friends ;  in  one 
word,  that  I  had  almost  lost  my  voice  in  striving  to  please  her, 
and  since  she  rewarded  my  devotion  so  ill,  I  would  neither  sing 
Jbr  her,  nor  any  other  person. — She  made  me  no  reply ;  the 
mends  who  accompaaied  ier,  astoiushed  aX  lo^  ovjiiSLajdrj^^x^. 
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served  silence.  In  a  few  moments,  Salome  uttered  a  cry,  and 
seized  the  little  Alezia,  who  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  her  mother, 
had  all  but  fallen  into  the  water.  The  signora  had  fainted  for 
some  minutes,  and  no  one  had  perceired  it. 

"  I  abandoned  the  oar ;  talked  at  random ;  approached  the 
signora ;  was  so  troubled  that  I  should  have  committed  some 
folly,  if  the  prudent  Salom^  had  not  ordered  me  back  to  my 
post.  Hie  signora  revived,  and  we  took  the  shortest  way  to  the 
palace.  But  the  company  was  surprised  and  dismayed,  the  mu- 
sic went  wrong ;  while  for  me,  I  was  so  distressed  and  terrified, 
that  my  trembling  hands  could  no  longer  hold  the  oar.  I  had 
lost  my  senses,  and  ran  against  all  the  gondolas.  Mandola  swore 
at  me,  but  deaf  to  his  remonstrances,  I  turned  every  instant  to 
gaze  at  Madame  Aldini,  whose  pale  brow,  in  the  moonlight, 
seemed  to  wear  the  stamp  of  death. 

*'  She  passed  a  bad  night ;  the  next  day  was  in  a  fever,  and 
kept  her  bed.  Salom^  refused  to  let  me  enter.  Spite  of  her, 
I  glided  into  the  chamber,  and  throwing  myself  on  my  knees 
before  the  signora,  burst  into  tears.  She  gave  me  her  hand, 
which  I  covered  with  kisses,  and  told  me  that  I  did  right  to 
resist  her  commands. 

"  '  It  is  I,'  added  she,  with  an  angelic  goodness,  *  who  am  ex- 
acting ;  I  feel  that  I  cannot  govern  my  temper  as  usual.  I 
forget  that  you  are  not  destined  to  remain  a  gondolier,  and  that 
a  brilliant  future  is  before  you.  Yet  forgive  me  this;  my 
friendfihip  for  you  is  so  great,  that  I  had  the  selfish  wish  to  keep 
you  near  to  me,  and  to  bury  your  talent  in  this  low,  obscure  con- 
dition, which  wounds  you.  You  have  defended  your  independence 
and  your  dignity ;  you  have  done  well.  Henceforth  you  are 
free,  you  shall  learn  music  ;  I  will  spare  nothing  for  the  preser- 
vation of  your  voice,  and  the  development  of  your  talent ;  you 
shall  render  me  no  other  services,  than  those  which  are  dictated 
by  afiTection  and  gratitude.' 

"  I  swore  that  I  wotdd' serve  her  through  my  life,  that  I  wotdd 
rather  die  than  quit  her ;  and  in  truth,  I  had  for  her,  an  attach- 
ment 80  loyal,  so  profoimd,  that  I  did  not  think  I  was  making  a  la&lx 
vow.     She  was  better  la  a  few  days,  and  obliged  me  to  take  la^ 
£r8t  lessons  in  singing.    She  assisted,  and  seemed  to  take  t^e 
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most  lively  interest  in  them.  In  the  intervals,  she  caused  me  to 
study  and  repeat  the  principles  of  which  up  to  that  time  I  had 
not  the  least  idea,  though  I  had  conformed  to  them  as  by  in- 
stinct, in  abandoning  myself  to  natural  singing. 

"  My  progress  was  rapid  ;  I  ceased  from  all  laborious  service. 
The  signora  pretended  that  the  double  motion  of  the  oars  fatigued 
her,  and  that  Mandola  might  not  complain  of  being  the  only  one 
to  work,  his  salary  was  doubled.  As  for  me,  I  was  always  in 
the  gondola,  but  seated  at  the  prow,  and  only  occupied  in  seek- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  my  patroness,  for  that  which  gave  her  plea- 
sure. Her  lovely  eyes  were  often  sad  and  downcast.  Her 
health  one  moment  was  good,  and  the  next  indifferent.  This 
was  my  only  grief,  but  it  was  profoimd. 

"  Her  strength  left  her  more  and  more,  and  the  assistance  of 
my  arm  was  no  longer  enough  to  aid  her  in  ascending  the  stairs.. 
Mandola  was  desired  to  carry  her  like  a  child,  as  I  carried  the 
little  Alezia.  This  child  became  handsomer  every  day,  but 
the  style  and  character  of  her  beauty,  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  that  of  her  mother,  inasmuch  as  she  was  fair,  and  Alezia  dark. 
Her  hair  already  fell  in  two  long  rich  tresses,  black  as  ebony,  to 
her  knees;  her  round  and  velvet  arms  resembled  those  of  a 
young  Moor,  in  contrast  with  her  vestments  of  silk,  always 
white*  as  snow,  for  she  was  vowed  to  the  Virgin.  As  for  her 
temper,  it  was  singular  for  her  age.  I  never  saw  a  child  more 
grave,  haughty,  and  reserved.  She  appeared  to  have  inherited 
the  imperious  disposition  of  the  Seigneur  Torquato.  Never  did 
she  allow  a  familiarity  from  any  of  us ;  a  caress  from  Salom^ 
was  an  offence,  and  the  greatest  privilege  I  could  obtain,  in  re- 
turn for  carrying  her  about,  serving  and  pleasing  her,  was  to  be 
allowed  once  a  week,  to  kiss  the  rosy  tips  of  her  fingers,  over 
which  she  was  already  as  choice,  as  the  most  accomplished  co- 
quette. She  was  cold  towards  her  mother,  and  would  pass  hours 
sitting  by  her  side  in  the  gondola,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  water, 
silent,  apparently  insensible,  and  motionless  as  a  statue.  But  if 
the  signora  addressed  her  with  the  slightest  reprimand,  or  was 
ton&aed  to  her  bed  through  indisposition,  the  child  would  be 
seized  with  such  a  £t  of  despair,  as  to  create  fears  for  her  life 
^^  her  reason. 
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*'  One  day  she  famted  in  my  arms,  because  Mandola,  who  was 
carrying  her  mother,  slipped  from  a  step  and  fell.  The  signora 
was  slightly  hurt,  and  from  that  time  wotdd  never  trust  herself 
to  the  care  of  the  good  Hercidean  Lombard.  She  enquired  if  I 
had  sufficient  strength  to  imdertake  the  office,  and  as  I  was  then 
in  my  full  vigour,  I  replied  that  I  covld  well  carry  four  women 
like  herself,  and  eight  children  like  her  daughter.  Thenceforth  I 
always  carried  her,  for  until  the  time  of  my  quitting,  her  strength 
never  returned. 

"  The  time  soon  came  when  the  signora  appeared  less  light, 
and  the  staircase  more  difficult  to  clim^.  It  was  not  that  she 
increased  in  weight,  it  was  I  whose  strength  departed  the  mo- 
ment my  arms  were  about  her.  I  was  ignorant  of  the  cause  at 
first,  and  when  it  came  to  me  reproached  myself  bitterly ;  but 
my  emotion  was  insurmountable.  The  yielding  and  voluptuous 
waist  abandoned  to  my  arms,  the  beautiful  head  bowed  towards 
my  own,  the  alabaster  arm  wound  round  my  naked  and  burning 
neck,  the  perfumed  hair  mingling  with  mine,  were  too  much  for 
a  boy  of  seventeen.  It  was  impossible  that  she  should  not  feel 
the  violent  beating  of  my  heart,  that  she  shotdd  not  see  in  my 
eyes,  the  disorder  of  my  senses.  '  I  tire  you,'  she  would  say 
sometimes  in  a  faint  voice.  I  could  make  no  answer  to  this  ten- 
der irony;  my  head  swam, — and  I  was  obliged  to  fly  as  soon 
as  I  had  deposited  her  on  her  couch.  One  day,  Salom^,  contrary 
to  her  usual  custom,  was  not  in  the  boudoir  to  receive  her.  I 
had  some  diffictdty  in  arranging  the  cushions  for  her  ease.  My 
arms  were  aroimd  her ;  I  found  myself  at  her  feet,  my  drooping 
head  on  her  knees.  Her  fingers  were  passed  through  my  hair. 
A  sudden  trembling  of  her  hand,  revealed  to  me  what  till  then 
I  had  not  guessed.  I  was  not  the  only  one  moved,  I  was  not 
the  only  one  almost  overcome. 

"  From  this  moment  there  was  no  more  of  servitor  and  patroness, 
gondolier  and  signora,  between  us ;  we  were  but  a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman  enamoured  of  each  other.  A  sudden  light 
gleamed  through  my  soul,  and  sparkled  in  my  eyes.  She 
quickly  repidsed  me,  crying  with  a  faint  voice — Va-fen  !  I  obeyed. 
— ^but  tsvimphantijr.  It  was  no  longer  the  servant  receivmg  oxi 
ifrder,  it  was  the  lover  making  a  6acri£ce, 
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"  An  aimless  desire  thenceforth  took  possession  of  my  being. 
I  did  not  reflect ;  I  felt  neither  fear,  scruple,  nor  doubt ;  I  had 
but  one  flxed  idea ;  that  was  to  And  myself  alone  with  Bianca. 
But  that  was  more  difficult  than  her  independent  position  would 
have  led  one  to  suppose.  It  seemed  as  though  Salomd  divined 
the  peril  of  her  mistress,  and  determined  to  preserve  her  from 
it.  She  never  left  her  but  of  an  evening,  when  the  little  Alezia 
was  put  to  bed  at  the  hour  her  mother  went  out  for  her  excur- 
sion. Then  Mandola  was  our  inevitable  companion  upon  the 
Lagunes.  I  could  see  by  the  manner  and  the  restlessness  of  the 
eignora,  that  she  could  not  help  wishing  for  a  t6te-k-t6te,  but 
her  nature  was  too  weak,  either  to  seek,  or  to  avoid  it.  I  did 
not  want  for  boldness  and  resolution,  but,  for  the  world,  I 
would  not  have  compromised  her ;  and  then,  if  I  did  not  come 
off  conqueror  in  this  delicate  situation,  the  part  which  I  must 
play  could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the 
other  servitors  of  the  signora. 

"  Happily,  the  honest  Mandola,  who  was  not  devoid  of  pene- 
tration, entertained  a  friendship  for  me,  which  never  failed.  I 
should  not  be  surprised,  though  he  never  gave  me  the  right  to 
say  so,  if  under  this  rude  exterior,  he  had  himself  been  sensible 
of  love  for  the  signora,  while  carrying  her  about  in  his  arms.  At 
all  events  it  was  a  great  imprudence  in  a  young  woman  like  her, 
to  admit  us  as  she  had  done,  into  the  secret  of  her  love  for  two 
men  of  our  own  age;  and  it  was  almost  impossible  that  we 
could  have  been  the  witnesses  of  their  happiness  for  two  years, 
without  entertaining  some  thought  of  the  kind  ourselves.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  Mandola  would  have 
divined  so  well  what  was  passing  within  me,  if  something  of 
the  same  sort  had  not  been  felt  by  himself.  One  evening,  as 
he  saw  me  absorbed,  sitting  at  the  prow  of  the  gondola,  with  my 
face  hidden  in  my  hands,  waiting  for  the  signora  to  call  us,  he 
said  to  me  only  the  words :  '  Nello !  Nello !!'  but  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  me  to  imply  so  much  that  I  raised  my  head 
and  looked  at  him  almost  with  terror,  as  if  my  fate  were  in  his 
hands. — He  half  stifled  a  sigh  as  he  added  in  the  popular  say- 
/o^f  Sara  ^uel  ehe  sara  ! 

'What  would  you  say}^  cried  I,ivsm^  an^  ^emTi^  VVrcL^a^ 


*^ 
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the  ann.     *  Nello !   Nello  !* repeated  he,  lowering  his  head. 

At  this  moment  I  was  summoned  to  convey  the  signora  to  the 
gondola ;  but  the  expressive  look  of  Mandola  followed  me  up 
the  steps,  and  aroused  a  singular  feeling  within  me. 

"  That  very  day  Mandola  asked  permission  from  Madame 
Aldini  for  a  week's  holiday,  that  he  might  go  and  see  his  father 
who  was  ill.  Bianca  appeared  startled  and  frightened  at  this 
request ;  but  complied  with  it  at  once,  adding,  '  But  who  then 
will  conduct  my  gondola  ?*  '  Nello,*  replied  Mandola,  looking 
at  me  attentively.  '  But  he  only  knows  how  to  row,'  returned 
the  signora.  '  There — ^take  me  home,  we  will  seek  some  one 
to  replace  you  for  the  time  being,  to-morrow.  Go  and  see  your 
father ;  nurse  him  well ;  he  shall  have  my  prayers.' 
.  "  On  the  morrow,  the  signora  summoned  me,  and  asked  if  I 
had  enquired  for  a  gondolier.  I  made  no  other  reply  than  by 
a  confident  snule.  The  signora  turned  pale,  and  said  in  an 
unsteady  voice  :  '  You  will  remember  it  to-morrow ;  I  shall  not 
go  out  to  day.' 

"  I  understood  my  fault ;  but  the  signora  had  shown  more  fear 
than  anger,  and  hope  increased  my  presumption.  Towards 
evening,  I  came  to  enquire  if  the  gondola  should  be  brought 
round  to  the  steps.  She  replied  in  a  cold  tone :  '  I  told  yoi^ 
this  morning  that  I  shotdd  not  go  out.'  I  took  courage.  ^  The 
weather  has  changed,  signora,  the  wind  blows  from  the  south- 
east. It  is  fine  for  you  this  evening.'  She  turned  towards  me 
with  a  distressed  look,  saying:  ^I  did  not  ask  you  of  the 
weather — since  when  do  you  give  me  advice  ?'  The  struggle 
had  begun,  I  did  not  shrink  from  it.  '  Since  you  have  appeared 
to  desire  death,'  said  I,  warmly.  She  yielded  as  to  a  magnetic 
power ;  reclined  her  head  languidly  on  her  hand,  and  told  me 
in  a  low  voice  to  bring  the  gondola. 

"  I  carried  her  to  it.  Salom^  wished  to  follow.  I  took  upon 
myself  to  tell  her  in  an  authoritative  tone,  that  her  mistress  de- 
sired her  to  remain  with  the  Signora  Alezia.  I  saw  that  the 
signora  blushed  and  trembled,  while  I  took  the  oar  and  hastily 
jshoved  off  from  the  steps,  from  which  we  seemed  to  fly. 

"  When  I  found  myself  alone  with  her,  at  some  fathLoms?  flia- 
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tance  from  the  palace,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  conquered  the 
world,  overcome  all  trouhles,  and  insured  victory.  I  rowed 
con  f  wore  to  the  middle  of  the  Lagunes  without  turning,  without 
saying  a  single  word,  or  taking  breath.  I  had  much  more  the 
air  of  a  lover  flying  with  his  mistress,  than  of  a  gondolier  con- 
ducting his  patroness.  When  we  were  without  witnesses,  I 
threw  up  my  oar,  and. left  the  barque  to  drift  with  the  tide ;  but 
there  my  courage  forsook  me  ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  say 
a  word  to  the  signora ;  I  dared  not  even  look  at  her.  She  gave 
me  not  the  least  encouragement,  and  I  reconducted  her  to  the 
palace,  sufficiently  mortified  with  having  undertaken  the  office 
of  gondolier,  without  having  obtained  the  reward  I  had  hoped 
for. 

"  Salomfe  shewed  temper  towards  me,  and  humiliated  me  se- 
veral times,  by  accusing  me  of  an  abrupt  and  preoccupied  air. 
I  could  not  say  a  word  to  the  signora  without  her  replying  to 
me,  pretending  that  I  did  not  express  myself  in  a  respectful 
manner.  The  signora,  who  always  took  my  part,  did  not  ap- 
pear this  evening  to  perceive  the  mortifications  I  was  subjected 
to.  I  was  incensed.  For  the  first  time  I  was  truly  ashamed  of 
my  position ;  and  I  should  have  quitted  myself  of  it  at  once,  but 
that  love  held  me  in  bondage. 

"  For  several  days  I  suffered  much.  The  signora  allowed  me 
to  expend  my  strength  in  rowing  her  about  in  mid-day,  during 
the  dry  and  burning  weather  of  Autumn,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  town,  which  had  for  a  long  time  seen  me  seated  at  her  feet, 
almost  at  her  side  in  the  gondola,  now  covered  with  sweat,  and 
fallen  from  the  sublime  profession  of  an  artist  to  the  hard  lot  of  a 
rower.  My  love  changed  to  anger.  Two  or  three  times  I  was 
basely  tempted,  publicly,  to  fail  in  respect  to  her ;  and  then  I 
was  ashamed  of  myself,  and  plunged  again  into  grief. 

"  One  morning  she  took  a  fancy  to  land  at  Lido.  The  tide 
was  low,  the  sands  burning  in  the  sun,  my  head  was  on  fire, 
and  the  perspiration  running  down  my  breast.  At  the  moment 
when  I  stooped  to  raise  Madame  Aldini,  she  passed  her  hand- 
kerchief across  my  wet  forehead ;  and  looking  at  me  with  a 
species  of  tender  compassion,  said : 
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"  *  Poveretio  /  you  are- not  intended  for  the  station  to  which  I 
condemn  you !' 

"  '  For  you  I  would  go  to  the  galleys,'  I  replied  with  warmth. 

" '  And  you  would  sacrifice  your  fine  voice,  the  great  talent 
you  possess,  the  noble  profession  of  an  artist  which  awaits 
you  ?' 

"*'  *  All !'  said  I,  falling  on  my  knees  before  her. 

"  '  You  do  not  speak  truth,'  rejoined  the  signora.  *  Return 
to  your  place,'  added  she,  pointing  to  the  prow, '  I  wish  to  rest 
here  a  short  time.' 

*'  I  returned  to  the  prow,  but  left  open  the  door  of  the  cabin. 
I  saw  her  fair  and  pale,  extended  upon  the  black  cushions,  en- 
▼eloped  in  a  black  mantle,  buried,  and  as  it  were  hidden,  in  the 
black  velvet  of  this  mysterious  sanctuary,  which  seemed  made 
for  secret  pleasures  and  forbidden  joys.  She  resembled  a  beau- 
tiful swan,  who  to  escape  the  hunter,  conceals  herself  in  a 
sombre  grotto.  I  felt  my  reason  forsaking  me ;  I  glided  towards 
her  on  my  knees.  To  kiss  her,  and  then  die  in  expiation  of  my 
fault,  was  ^y  only  thought.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  she  ap- 
peared  to  be  sleeping ;  but  she  felt  the  warmth  of  my  breath, 
and  calling  me  with  a  loud  voice  as  though  she  believed  me  far 
from  her,  feigned  slowly  to  awake  that  I  might  have  time  to 
withdraw. 

"  She  desired  me  to  fetch  her  some  citron  water  from  the  Lido, 
and  closed  her  eyes.  I  put  one  foot  ashore  and  that  was  all. 
I  re-entered  the  gondola,  and  remained  standing  and  gazing 
upon  her.  Her  eyes  opened,  and  seemed  to  draw  me  towards 
her  by  a  thousand  links  of  light  and  fire.  I  made  a  step  towards 
her,  her  eyes  reclosed;  I  made  a  second,  they  opened  again 
with  an  affected  air  of  surprise  and  disdain.  Then  I  stepped  upon 
the  shore,  and  again  re-entered  the  gondola.  This  lasted  se- 
veral minutes.  She  attracted  and  repelled  me,  as  the  hawk 
plays  with  its  wounded  victim.  Anger  took  possession  of 
me;  I  pushed  to  the  door  of  the  cabin  with  violence,  and 
the  glass  flew  in  pieces.  She  uttered  a  cry  to  which  I  deigned 
no  attention,  and  I  threw  myself  upon  the  beach,  singing 
m  a  voice  of  thunder,  which  I  mistook  for  one  of  ease  ^Jidi 
pdety: 
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La  Biondina  in  gondoleta 
L'altra  sera  mi  o  mena ; 
Dal  piazer  la  povareta 
La  x'a  in  boto  adormenta. 
£Ia  dormiva  su  sto  bracio 
Me  intanto  la  svegliava ; 
£  la  barca  che  ninava 
La  tornava  a  adormenzar. 

"  I  seated  myself  on  one  of  the  Hebrew  tombs  of  the  Lido,  and 
remained  there  for  some  time.  Suddenly  recollecting  that  she 
was  perhaps  suffering  with  thirst,  and  penetrated  with  remorse,  I 
ran  to  find  the  refreshment  she  had  asked  for,  and  carried  it  to 
her  with  solicitude.  Nevertheless  I  hoped  she  would  reprimand 
me ;  I  would  willingly  have  been  dismissed,  so  insupportable 
was  my  condition.  She  received  me  without  anger,  and  even 
thanked  me  gently,  taking  the  glass  which  I  presented.  Then 
I  saw  that  her  hand  was  bleeding,  a  fragment  of  glass  had 
wounded  it;  I  could  not  repress  my  tears.  I  saw  that  hers 
flowed  too,  but  she  did  not  utter  a  word,  and  I  dared  not  break 
a  silence  so  full  of  tender  reproach  and  timid  passion. 

"  I  determined  to  stifle  this  mad  love,  and  to  quit  Venice.  I 
tried  to  persuade  myself  that  the  signora  had  never  shared  in  it, 
and  that  I  had  flattered  myself  with  a  presumptuous  hope ;  but 
every  moment  her  look,  the  sound  of  her  voice,  the  expression 
of  her  movements,  her  very  sadness  which  seemed  to  increase 
and  diminish  with  my  own,  all  renewed  the  most  delicious  con- 
fidence, and  perilous  dreams. 

"  Destiny  appeared  to  strive  against  the  little  strength  left  us. 
Mandola  returned  not.  I  was  but  a  very  indifferent  rower,  not- 
withstanding my  zeal  and  energy ;  I  knew  but  little  of  the 
Lagunes,  for  I  had  always  traversed  them  with  too  much  pre- 
occupation !  One  evening  by  mistake,  I  conducted  the  gondola 
into  the  marshes  which  extend  between  the  canal  of  Saint  George, 
and  those  of  the  Marane.  At  high  water  these  vast  banks  of 
sea- weed  and  sand  are  covered,  but  the  tide  began  to  ebb  before 
I  could  regain  the  deep  water ;  already  I  perceived  the  tops  of 
the  marine  plants  waving  in  the  wind,  in  the  midst  of  the  foam. 
I  plied  the  oars  strongly,  but  in  vain.  The  reflux  left  an  im- 
mense  plain  dry,  and  the  barque  gently  grounded  upon  a  bed  of 
verdure  and  shells.     Night  was  drawing  on  acioa^  ^'^  vi^\&t%\ 
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tiie  sea  birds  flew  around  us  in  hundreds,  filling  the  air  with 
their  plaintive  caries.  I  kept  calling  for  assistance  for  some  time, 
but  my  voice  was  lost  in  space ;  no  fisherman's  boat  was  moored 
near  the  marsh,  no  help  was  at  hand  on  the  neighbouring  shores. 
It  seemed  that  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  chances  of  as- 
sistance, or  to  the  high  tide  of  the  following  day  ;  this  last  altema- 
tive  gave  me  great  uneasiness;  I  feared  the  freshness  of  the 
night  for  my  mistress,  and  above  all,  the  malaria  which  the 
marshes  exhale  at  sunrise,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  draw  the  gondola 
towards  a  pool  of  water.  But  that  could  only  have  gained  us  a 
few  steps  ;  it  would  have  required  six  persons  to  move  the 
stranded  barque.  Then  I  resolved  to  traverse  the  swamps,  to 
gam  the  deeper  water  and  swim  across  it  in  search  of  assistance. 
It  was  a  wild  undertaking,  for  I  did  not  know  the  marsh,  and 
there,  where  the  fishermen  skilfully  repair  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
the  sea,  I  should  have  been  lost  amidst  bogs  and  quicksands,  ere 
I  had  advanced  a  few  paces.  When  the  signora  saw  that  I  per- 
severed for  her  safety,  and  that  I  was  about  to  venture,  she  rose 
hastily,  and  with  a  sudden  strength,  stood  for  a  moment  alone, 
then  throwing  her  arms  round  me,  fell  backwards,  drawing  me 
with  her,  almost  upon  her  heart.  All  my  troubles  were  forgotten, 
and  I  cried  passionately,  '  Yes,  let  us  stay  here,  and  never  re- 
turn ;  let  us  die  here  of  love  £ind  happiness,  and  may  the  Adriatic 
come  not  to-morrow  to  carry  us  hence.' 

"  In  the  first  moments  of  confusion  she  could  not  but  yield  to 
my  transports ;  but  quickly  recovering  her  courage  ;  '  Ah !  yes,* 
said  she,  kissing* me  on  my  forehead,  'yes,  I  have  loved  you  a 
long  time.  It  is  because  I  loved  you,  that  I  refused  to  wed  with 
Lanfranchi ;  I  could  not  resolve  to  place  such  an  eternal  obsta- 
cle between  you  and  me.  It  is  because  I  loved  you,  that  I  per- 
mitted the  devotion  of  Montalegri,  fearing  to  yield  to  my  passion, 
and  willing  to  c<Hnbat  it ;  it  is  because  I  love  you,  that  I  have 
sent  him  from  me,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  a  love  that  I 
could  not  return ;  it  is  because  I  love  you,  that  I  wiU  not,  even 
now,  give  myself  up  to  all  I  feel ;  for  I  would  give  you  proofs  of 
my  true  attachment ;  I  owe  to  your  pride,  long  time  humiliated, 

another  recompense  ^ax2  that  of  vain  caresses,  another  title  t\iaii 
Hhat  of  lover  !  * 
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"I  understood  nothing  of  *wliat  ehe  said.  What  other  title  than 
that  of  lover  could  I  desire,  what  other  happiness  than  that  of 
possessing  such  a  mistress?  I  had  had  moments  of  foolish 
pride,  but  that  was  when  I  was  unhappy  and  believed  myself  un^ 
loved.  *  Provided  that  I  am  loved,*  cried  I,  '  that  you  tell  me 
so,  as  now,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  that  every  evening  in  private, 
far  from  the  curious  and  the  envious,  you  give  me  such  a  kiss  as 
you  have  just  bestowed,  provided  that  you  will  be  mine  in  secret, 
in  the  bosom  of  heaven,  shall  I  not  be  prouder  and  happier  than 
the  doge  of  Venice  himself?  What  do  I  want  more  than  to  live 
close  to  you,  and  to  know  that  you  are  mine  ?  Let  all  the  world 
.be  ignorant  of  it ;  I  do  not  need  to  inspire  jealousy  to  feed  my 
pride,  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  others  which  can  make  the  joy  and 
delight  of  my  soul." 

"  'And  notwithstanding,'  replied  Bianca,  '  you  will  feel  hu- 
miliated in  being  my  servant  henceforth  ?'  '  I — ^I  did  this  morning, 
^-morrow  I  shall  be  proud  of  it.' — *  What !'  said  she,  '  you 
would  not  despise  me,  if  yielding  to  your  love,  I  left  you  in  ser- 
vitude?'— 'There  can  be  no   servitude  where  we  love,'  I   re- 
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turned.  'If  you  were  my  wife,  do  you  think  that  I  should 
let  any  other  than  myself,  carry  you  about  ?  Could  I  be  occu- 
pied in  any  thing  else  than  tending  you,  and  seeking  your  amuse- 
ment ?  Salome  is  not  humiliated  in  serving  you,  and  yet  you  do 
not  love  her  as  you  love  me,  is  it  not  so,  signora  mia  ?' 

"  '  Oh  my  noble  child  !'  cried  Bianca,  pressing  my  head  to  her 
bosom  with  transport ;  '  oh  pure  and  disinterested  soul !  Shall  it 
be  said  now  that  there  are  no  noble  hearts  but  4hose  which  are 
born  in  palaces  ?  Shall  honour  and  truth  be  denied  now  to  those 
plebeian  natures,  ranked  so  low,  by  our  odious  prejudices,  and 
senseless  disdain  ?  Oh  thou,  the  only  man  who  has  loved  me 
for  myself,  the  only  one  who  has  aspired  neither  to  my  rank  nor 
my  fortime,  it  is  thou  who  shalt  share  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  thou  who  shalt  make  me  forget  the  misfortunes  of  my  first 
marriage,  and  who  shall  replace  with  thy  humble  name  the 
odious  one  of  Aldini,  which  I  bear  with  regret !  It  is  thou  who 
shalt  command  my  vassals,  and  who  shalt  be  lord  of  my  estates, 
at  the  same  tune  that  thou  art  lord  of  my  life.  NeUo,  wilt  thou 
"fved  me?' 
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«*  If  the  earCh  bad  opened  at  my  feet,  or  if  the  skies  had  fallen 
upon  my  head,  I  should  not  have  experienced  a  more  violent 
feeling  of  surprise  than  that  which  rendered  me  dmnb  before 
such  an  appeal.  When  a  little  recovered  from  my  stupefection, 
I  knew  not  what  I  said ;  my  head  was  confused,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea.  All  that  my  good  natural 
sense  could  do,  was  to  refuse  honours  too  weighty  for  my  years 
and  inexperience. 

**  Bianca  insisted.  '  listen,'  she  said  to  me,  *  I  am  not  happy. 
My  cheerfulness  has  for  a  long  tune  hidden  profound  sorrow,  and 
now  you  see  me  ill,  and  no  longer  able  to  conceal  my  grief.  My 
position  in  the  world  is  false  and  bitter ;  that  which  I  have  made 
for  myself  is  still  worse,  and  Grod  is  displeased  with  me.  You 
know  that  I  am  not  of  a  patrician  family.  Torquato  Aldini  mar- 
ried me  for  the  riches  my  father  had  acquired  in  commerce. 
This  proud  nobleman  never  saw  in  me  any  thing  but  the  instru- 
ment of  his  fortune ;  some  of  his  relatives  encouraged  him  in 
the  absurd  and  cruel  relation  of  master  and  lord,  which  he  had 
assumed  towards  me  from  the  earliest  days ;  the  rest  blamed 
him  severely  for  forming  a  mesalliance  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
treated  him  with  coldness  from  the  moment  of  his  marriage. 
After  his  death  all  of  them  refused  to  see  me,  and  I  found  my- 
self without  kindred ;  for  in  entering  the  family  of  a  nobleman, 
1  had  alienated  the  esteem  and  affection  of  my  own.  I  had  mar- 
ried Torquato  from  love  ;  but  those  of  my  relatives  who  did  not 
look  upon  me  as  mad,  believed  me  actuated  by  feelings  of  vanity 
and  unworthy  ambition. 

I  *' '  This  is  why,  spite  of  my  fortune,  my  youth,  and  an  inoffensive 
and  docile  character,  you  see  my  salons  almost  deserted,  and  my 
society  very  limited.  I  have  a  few  excellent  friends,  and  their 
companionship  is  sufficient  for  my  heart ;  but  I  ki)OW  nothing  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  it  has  not  treated  me  so  well  that 
I  shoidd  sacrifice  my  happiness  to  it.  In  marrying  you,  I  know 
that  I  shall  draw  upon  myself,  not  only  neglect,  but  an  irre- 
trievable condemnation.  Nay,  do  not  be  alarmed,  you  see  that 
it  is  but  a  small  sacrifice  I  make.' 

" '  But  why  marry  me,'   replied  I,  *  why  uselessly  brave  this 
eondemnatwin,  sincG  I  do  not  want  your  fortune  to  maki^  tcl^ 

vox,  T.  T» 
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happy ;  since  you  have  no  need  for  a  solemn  engagement  on  my 
part,  to  be  sure  that  I  shall  always  love  you  ?' 

" 'Whether  you  are  my  husband  or  my  lover,  the  world  will- 
alike  know  it,'  returned  Bianca,  '  and  I  shall  not  be  the  less  de- 
spised and  contemned.  Since  in  either  case,  your  love  must  se- 
parate me  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  will  at  least  reconcile 
myself  with  God,  and  find  in  this  love,  sanctioned  by  the  church, 
strength  in' my  turn  to  despise  the  world.  For  a  long  time  my 
life  has  been  evil,  I  have  sinned  without  gaining  happiness ;  I 
have  risked  my  eternal  welfare  without  finding  joy  for  my  soul. 
Now  I  have  found  it,  and  I  will  taste  it  pure  and  without  stain ; 
I  would  sleep  without  remorse  upon  the  bosom  of  the  man  I  love ; 
I  would  say  to  the  world :  '  It  is  you  who  corrupt  and  peril 
hearts.  The  love  of  Nello  has  saved  and  purified  mine,  and  I 
have  foimd  a  refuge  against  you ;  it  is  God  who  has  permitted 
me  to  love  Nello,  and  who  commands  that  I  should  love  him 
until  death.' " 

''  Bianca  continued  speaking  to  me  for  some  time  in  this  way. 
There  was  a  mixture  of  weakness,  childishness,  and  goodness, 
in  these  artless  calculations  of  pride,  love,  and  devotion.  I  had 
not  myself  a  very  strong  mind.  It  was  not  long  since  I  had  knelt 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  paternal  boat,  before  tiie  image  of 
Saint  Antoine  painted  upon  the  sail ;  and  though  the  fascina- 
tions^ of  the  beautifid  ladies  of  Venice  had  caused  me  many 
distractions,  I  never  failed  attending  mass,  and  still  wore  roimd 
my  neck  the  scapulary  which  my  mother  had  sewed  there,  giving 
it  to  me  with  her  benediction  on  tiie  day  I  quitted  Chioggia.  I 
allowed  myself  then  to  be  conquered  and  persuaded  by  Madame 

'  Aldini,  without  eidier  resisting  or  yielding  further ;  submissive  as 
a  child  to  her  religious  scruples,  intoxicated  with  the  happiness  of 
kissing  her  hands,  and  breathing  the  perfumed  air  aroimd  her. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  night ;  the  brilliant  stars  twinkled  in  the 
little  pooh  of  water  which  the  sea  had  left  on  the  marshes,  the 
breeze  munnnred  in  the  verdant  seaweeds.  From  time  to  time 
we  perceived  the  light  from  a  gondola  gliding  over  the  water, 
but  we  thought  no  longer  of  calling  for  aid.  The  voice 
of  ihe  Adriatic  breaking  on  the  opposite  shores   of  the   Lido 

reached  us  in  a  monotonous    and  majealVc  aoxiivd..     W^  %^.ve 
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ouiselTes  up  to  a  thousand  delicious  dreams ;  we  formed  a  thou- 
sand projects  bewitehingly  childish.  The  moon  sunk  slowly 
and  buried  herself  in  the  waves  like  a  chaste  virgin  in  a  winding 
sheet.  We  were  chaste  as  her,  and  she  seemed  to  cast  a  protecting 
glance  aver  us  as  she  sank  in  the  water. 

^  But  no^  the  ccid  made  itself  felt,  a  sheet  of  white  vapour 
spread  over  the  marshes.   I  closed  the  cabin,  and  enveloped  Bianca 
in  my  red  cape.     I  seated  myself  close  to  her,  surroimding  her 
with  my  aims  to  protect  her,  warming  her  feet  and  hands  witii 
my  breath.     A  delicious  calm  seemed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  her,  since  she  had  almost  drawn  &om  me,  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage.    She   leaned   her    head   gently  on    my  shoulder.     The 
night  was  advanced ;  we  had  passed  six  hours  in  impassioned 
and  tender  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling.     A  sweet  fatigue 
took  possession  of  me,  and  we  slept  in  each  other's  arms,  as  pure 
as  the  0rb  which  already  began  to  light  the  horizon.    That  was  our 
nuptial  night ;  our  only  night  of  love ;  a  pure  night  which  never 
recuned,  and  whose  remembrance  has  for  ever  remained  unsullied. 
"  Rough  voices  awakened  me ;  I  ran  to  the  prow  of  the  gon- 
dola, and  saw  several  men  coming  towards  us.     At  the  moment 
of  departing  upon  their  fishing  excursion,  a  family  of  mariners 
had  espied  the  stranded  barque,  and  assisted  me  to  steer  it  to 
the  Marane  canal,  whence  I  rapidly  proceeded  to  the  palace. 
How  happy  I  was  as  I  stepped  on  shore  !    I  thought  not  of  the 
palace  nor  the  fortune  of  Bianca ;  it  was  her  whom  I  carried  in 
my  arms,  who  henceforth  was  my  wealth,  my  lifcj  my  mistress, 
in  the  most  noble  and  elevated  sense  of  that  word!    But  there 
my  joy  finished.     Salom^  appeased  at  the  entrance  of  the  terri- 
fied  house,  where  no  one  had  slept  during  the  night.     She  wa.s 
pale,  and  it  was  evident  she  had  been  weeping,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life.     She  did  not  allow  herself  to  question  her 
mistress ;  she  might  already  have  seen  on  my  brow  the  reason 
which  had  made  me  find  this  night  so  short.     It  had  been  long 
enough  for  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  palace.     All  believed 
that  some  fatal  accident  had  occurred  to  their  beloved  patroness. 
Several  had  searched  through  the  night  for  her ;  others  had  passed 
it  in  prayer,  and  burning  wax  tapers  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin. 
When  their  anxiety  was  relieved,  and  their  curiosity  satisfied,  I 

D  2 
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remarked  that  their  ideas  took  another  turn,  and  their  faces  ano- 
ther expression.  They  examined  mine,  the  women  especially, 
with  an  offensive  eagerness.  As  for  the  expression  of  Salome's^ 
it  was  so  pverwhelming  that  I  could  not  endure  it.  Mandola  ar- 
rived from  the  country  in  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion.  He 
understood  in  a  moment  what  was  going  on,  and  whisperingly 
implored  me  to  be  prudent.  I  feigned  not  to  understand  what  he 
meant,  and  forced  myself  to  endure  boldly  the  investigation  of 
the  rest.  But  at  the  end  of  a  few  moments  I  could  restrain 
my  uneasiness  no  longer,  and  introduced  myself  into  Bianca's 
apartment. 

"  I  found  her  by  the  bed  of  her  daughter,  bathed  in  tears.  The 
child  had  been  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the 
noise  of  the  alarmed  servants  passing  to  and  fro.  She  had  lis- 
tened to  their  remarks  upon  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  sig- 
nora,  and  imagining  that  her  mother  was  drowned,  was  seized 
with  convulsions.  She  was  scarcely  relieved  from  them  even 
now,  and  Bianca  accused  herself  for  the  sufferings  of  her  daugh<> 
ter,  as  if  she  had  been  the  voluntary  cause  of  them.  '  Oh !  my 
Bianca,'  said  I, '  be  consoled ;  rejoice  rather  that  your  child  and  all 
who  surround  you  love  you  so  ardently ;  and  I  will  love  you 
better  still,  that  you  may  be  the  happiest  of  women.'  '  Do  not 
say  that  the  others  love  me,'  replied  the  signora,  with  slight 
bitterness ;  '  it  appears  to  me  that  they  look  upon  this  love, 
which  they  have  already  divined,  as  criminal.  Their  manner 
offends  me,  their  words  wound  me,  and  I  fear  lest  they  shoidd 
have  let  fall  some  imprudent  expression  in  the  presence  of  my 
daughter.  Salom6  is  openly  impertinent  this  morning.  It  is 
time  that  I  put  an  end  to  their  indiscreet  stirmises.  You  see, 
Nello,  they  think  me  culpable  for  loving  you,  while  they  al- 
most praised  me  for  loving  the  covetous  Lanfranchi.  They 
have  all  base,  senseless  souls.  I  must  declare  to  them  at  once, 
that  it  is  not  with  my  lover,  but  with  my  husband  I  have 
passed  the  night.  It  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  their  respect, 
and  to  save  myself  from  betrayal.*  I  prevented  her  from  act- 
ing with  such  haste ;  I  represented  that  she  would  perhaps 
repent  of  it;  that  she  had  not  reflected  sufficiently ;  that  I  eve.i 
/23d  need  of  considering  her  offers,  and  t\ia\.  m  iJki  \)bc»  ^<fc  Wd 
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not  taken  into  consideration  the  effect  that  might  one  day  be  pro- 
duced on  her  daughter. 

"  She  consented  to  take  time  and  act  with  caution. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  bring  a  clear  judgment  to  bear  upon 
my  situation.  She  was  fascinating,  and  I  but  a  boy.  Never^ 
theless,  an  instinctive  dread  warned  me  not  to  yield  to  the  se- 
ductions of  love  and  fortune.  I  was  agitated;  full  of  care, 
divided  between  passion  and  terror.  In  the  brilliant  destiny 
which  was  offered  me,  I  saw  but  one  thing,  the  possession  of  the 
woman  I  loved.  All  the  riches  which  surrounded  her  were  not  even 
accessaries  to  my  happiness,  but  painful  conditions  for  thought- 
lessness such  as  mine  to  accept.  I  resembled  those  who  have  never 
known  suffering,  and  who  can  conceive  of  no  state,  either  better 
or  worse,  than  that  in  which  they  have  always  lived.  I  was 
free  and  happy  in  the  Aldini  palace ;  petted  by  all ;  at  liberty 
to  gratify  every  whim,  without  responsibility  of  any  kind ;  with 
no  fatigue  either  of  body  or  soul.  To  sing,  sleep  and  go  out, 
formed  nearly  the  whole  of  my  existence ; — and  you,  Venetians, 
who  hear  me,  kiiow  if  it  was  not  the  most  delightful  life,  and  the 
best  adapted  to  our  idleness  and  gaiety.  I  imagined  the  part  of 
husband  and  master,  as  something  approaching  the  surveillance 
exercised  by  Salome  in  the  household  department,  and  the  pic- 
ture was  far  from  being  flattering  to  my  ambition.  This  palace, 
of  which  I  had  the  enjoyment,  was  my  property  in  the  most 
agreeable  sense,  that  of  luxuriating  in  all  things  without 
troubling  myself  about  any.  Had  my  mistress  but  added  to 
it  her  love,  I  should  have  been  the  king  of  Italy !  I  was  further 
discomposed  by  the  sullen  air  of  Salome,  and  the  embarrassed, 
m^terious,  yet  defying  manner  of  the  other  servitors.  They 
were  numerous,  and  all  well-disposed  men,  who  imtil  then  had 
treated  me  as  F enfant  de  la  maison.  In  the  silent  blame  which  I  felt 
rested  upon  me,  there  was  something  I  could  not  and  woidd  not 
condemn ;  for  even  if  it  partook  of  a  natural  feeling  of  jealousy, 
it  had  its  rise  still  more  in  the  affectionate  interest  with  which 
the  signora  inspired  them. 

"  What  would  I  not  have  given  for  good  advice  in  these  mo- 
ments of  distress !  But  I  knew  not  to  whom  to  apply,  for  I  was 
the  sole  depository  of  my  mistress's   secret  intentions.     She 
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pasi^ed  that  day  in  bed  with  her  child,  and  on  the  following, 
summoned  me  to  her  presence,  to  repeat  all  she  had  said  when 
in  the  marshes.  While  she  was  speaking  to  me,  there  appeared 
to  be  reason  in  her  every  word,  and  all  my  scruples  were  con- 
quered ;  but  when  I  found  myself  alone,  I  fell  back  into  doubt 
and  irresolution. 

"  I  went  into  the  gallery  and  threw  myseK  into  a  chair.     My 
eyes  wandered  over  this  long  file  of  ancestors,  whose  portraits 
were  the  only  heritage  Torquato  Aldini  could  leave  his  child. 
Their  smoke-dried  figures,  with  their  beards   cut   in   squares, 
points,   and  lozenges,   their  black  robes   of  velvet,  and  their 
mantles  lined  with  ermine,  gave  them  an  imposing  and  gloomy 
appearance.     Nearly  all  had   been   senators,  prociu^tors,*  or 
counsellors ;  there  was  d  crowd  of  uncle  inquisitors ;   the  least 
had  been  abbes,  canons,  or  capitani  grandi.     At  the  end  of  the 
gallery  was  to  be  seen  a  portion  of  the  last  galley  equipped 
against  the  Turks  by  Tib6rio  Aldini,  grand-father  of  Torquato, 
when  the  powerful  lords  of  the  republic  went  to  war  at  their 
own  expense,  and  gloried  in  serving  their   country  with  their 
riches  and  persons.     It  was  a  high  lantern  of  crystal  mounted 
in  copper  gilt,  surmounted  and  sustained  by  rolls  of  metal  of 
fantastical  taste,  and    loaded  with  ornaments  terminating  the 
prow  of  the  vessel  in   a  point.     At  the  bottom  of  each  pic- 
ture was  a  basso  relievo  in  oak,  depicting  the  glorious  acts  and 
deeds  of  these  illustrious  personages.     I  began  to  think  that  if 
war  were .  to  break  out,  and  the  occasion  offered  of  fighting  for 
my  country,  I  should  shew  as  much  patriotism  and  courage  as 
these  noble  aristocrats.     It  appeared  to  me  neither  strange  nor 
meritorious,  for  the  rich  and  the  powerful  to  perform  great  acts ; 
and  I  thought  to  myself  that  the  duties  of  a  grand  nobleman 
could  not  be  so  very  difficult.     But  at  that  time  we  were  at 
peace,  and  not  likely  again  to  be  at  war.     The  republic  was  but 
ah  idle  word,  its  strength  a  shadow,  and  its  enervated  patri- 
cians possessed  no  other  nobility  than  that  of  their  names.     It 
was  much  more  difficult  to  make  oneself  equal  to  them  in  their 
opinion,  than  it  was  to  surpass  them  in  reality.     To  enter  into  a 

*  A  title  of  o&ce  among  llie  Veneliaua  and  Oenoe^e. 
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gtrogg^  against  their  prejudices  and  disdains,  was  a  task  un- 
worthy of  a  man ;  and  the  plebeians  had  good  reason  to  despise 
^ose  anumg  themselves,  who  stroTe  to  rise  by  seeking  the  so- 
ciety and  copying  the  absurdities  of  the  nobility. 

*^  These  reflections  were  at  first  confused,  then  they  became 
dear,  and  I  'perceiTed  that  /  thought,  just  as  one  fine  morning  I 
found  I  eould  sing.  I  began  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  that  re- 
pugnance "which  I  felt  to  leaving  my  station,  and  taking  upon 
myself  in  society  the  appearance  of  vanity  and  ambition ;  and  I 
determined  to  conceal  my  love  for  Bianca  in  mystery. 

^  Occupied  vrith  these  ^reflections,  I  walked  the  length  of  the 
gallery,  and  viewed  with  pride  this  imperious  line  to  which  a 
child  of  the  people,  a  gondolier  of  Chioggia,  disdained  to  suc- 
ceed. I  felt  elated ;  I  thought  of  my  old  father  and  the  paternal 
home,  long  forgotten  and  neglected :  and  my  eyes  moistened 
with  tears.  I  found  myself  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  face  to 
face  with  the  portrait  of  Torquato^  and  for  the  first  time  I 
measured  him  boldly  from  head  to  foot  It  was  indeed  the  very 
incarnation  of  titular  nobility.  His  look  seemed  to  repulse  one 
like  the  point  of  a  sword,  and  his  hand  had  the  appearance  of 
never  opening,  save  to  command  his  inferiors;  ^  Well,*  said  I  to 
mys^  *'  never  would  I  have  been  your  servant  Your  hai:^hty 
air  would  not  haye  intimidated  me ;  I  should  have  faced  you  as 
I  do  this  canvass.  You  would  never  have  obtained  the  empire 
over  me,  for  my  heart  is  prouder  than  yours,  because  I  disdain 
this  gold  before  which  you  were  abased,  because  I  am  nobler 
than  you  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  you  possessed.  Spite 
of  all  your  pride  of  blood,  you  bowed  the  knee  before  her  to  ob- 
tain her  riches ;  and  when  through  her  you  became  wealthy,  you 
wounded  and  humiliated  her.  Yours  w^as  the  part  of  a  coward, 
mine  is  that  of  true  nobility  ;  for  of  all  Bianca  s  possessions,  I 
would  have  only  her  heart,  of  which  you  were  unworthy ;  and 
I  refuse  that  which  you  implored,  to  the  end  thai  I  may  possess 
what  is  above  all  else  in  my  eyes,  the  esteem  of  Bianca.  And 
I  sludl  have  it,  for  she  nnderstaiids  well  that  my  soul  is  superior 
to  that  of  a  bankrupt  patrician.  I  have  no  patrimony  to  re- 
claim. There  are  no  mortgages  on  the  boat  of  my  father,  and 
the  clothes  I  wear  are  my  own.  gained  by  my  labour,    ll  \a\ 
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who  shall  be  the  benefactor,  and  not  the  obliged,  because  I  giirc 
happiness  and  life  to  a  heart  broken  by  you  ;  because  I,  servant 
and  lover,  shall  know  how  to  make  myself  blessed  and  ho- 
noured, while  you,  husband  and  nobleman,  were  accursed  and 
despised.' 

"  A  slight  noise  made  me  turn  my  head.  I  saw  behind  me 
the  little  Alezia,  who  was  crossing  the  gallery,  trailing  a  doll 
larger  than  herself.  I  loved  this  child,  spite  of  her  haughty 
character,  for  the  love  which  she  bore  her  mother.  I  would 
have  embraced  her,  but  as  if  she  felt  in  the  atmosphere,  the  dis- 
grace which  had  rested  upon  me  for  the  two  past  days,  she 
drew  back  with  an  offended  air,  and  flying  from  me  as  though 
she  had  something  to  fear,  pressed  against  the  portrait  of  her 
father.  I  was  astonished  at  this  moment  by  the.  resemblance 
which  her  pretty  little  brown  face  already  bore  to  the  haughty 
coimtenance  of  Torquato,  and  I  stopped  to  examine  this  re- 
semblance with  a  feeling  of  profoimd  sadness.  She  also  ap- 
peared to  examine  me  attentively,  and  all  of  a  sudden  broke 
the  silence  to  ask  me  in  a  sharp  tone,  and  with  an  expression  of 
indignation  beyond  her  years,  '  Why  have  you  stolen  my  father's 
ring?' 

''  At  the  same  time,  her  little  finger  pointed  towards  a  hand- 
soine  diamond  ring,  moxmted  in  an  old  fashioned  style,  which 
her  mother  had  given  me  some  days  before,  and  which  I  had 
had  the  folly  to  accept ;  then  turning  and  rising  on  tip-toe,  she 
placed  the  end  of  her  finger  upon  that  of  the  portrait,  orna- 
mented with  an  exact  resen^blance  of  the  same  ring* ;  and  I  per- 
ceived that  the  imprudent  Bianca  had  presented  to  her  gondolier 
one  of  the  most  precious  of  her  husband's  family  jewels. 

"  The  crimson  mounted  to  my  face,  while  I  received  from  this 
child  the  lesson,  which  above  all,  should  discourage  me  from 
ill-acquired  riches.  I  smiled,  and  giving  her  the  ring :  '  Your 
mamma,  let  it  fall  from  her  finger,'  said  I, '  and  I  found  it  a  short 
time  since  in  the  gondola.' 

"  '  I  will  take  it  to  her,'  said  the  little  girl,  snatching  rather 
than  accepting  it  from  my  hands,  and  she  ran  away,  lea\ing  her 
doll  on  the  ground,  I  picked  up  this  plaything  to  satisfy  my- 
sol/  about  a  little  trick  I  hsd  often  obsetved.     M^'jaa.  «san&^^ 
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herself  by  pricking  all  her  dolls,  over  the  heart,  with  long  pins^ 
and  she  would  sometimes  remain  for  hours  absorbed  in  the  silent 
and  deep  enjoyment  of  this  singular  game. 

*^  In  the  evening  Mandola  came  to  me  in  my  chamber,  his 
manner  was  awkward  and  embarrassed ;  he  had  much  to  tell  me 
but  could  not  find  words.  His  manner  was  so  droll  that  I  burst 
into  laughter.  '  You  are  wrong  Nello,'  said  he  with  a  troubled 
air ;  'I  am  your  Mend ;  you  are  wrong !'  He  was  about  to 
retire,  but  I  ran  after  him,  and  tried  to  make  him  explain  him- 
self;  it  was  in  vain.  I  saw  that  his  heart  was  full  of  wise  re- 
flections and  good  counsels ;  but  words  failed  him,  and  all  his 
meaningless  phrases,  spoken  in  a  patois  compiled  from  several 
languages,  terminated  in  this  sentence :  E  molto  delica,  delica- 
tissimo, 

"  At  length  I  succeeded  in  comprehending  that  the  rumour  of 
my  approaching  marriage  with  the  signora  was  spread  through- 
out the  house.  Some  impatient  words  she  had  uttered  towards 
Salome,  had  given  rise  to  this  report.  The  exact  words  of  the 
signora  in  speaking  of  me  were :  '  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  instead  of  commanding,  you  will  serve  him.'  I  obstinately 
denied  their  application  to  myself,  and  pretended  that  I  imder- 
stood  nothing  about  the  matter.  '  It  is  all  very  well,'  said 
Mandola ;  '  you  are  right  so  to  reply,  even  to  me  who  am  your 
Mend.  But  I  have  eyes  ;  I  do  not  question  you,  I  have  never 
done  so  Nello,  only  I  come  to  warn  you  that  you  must  be  pru- 
dent. The  Aldinis  seek  a  pretext,  to  deprive  the  signora  of  the 
care  of  signorina  Alezia,  and  the  signora  will  die  of  grief  if 
they  take  her  child  from  her.' 

"  '  What  do  you  say  ?'  cried  I ;  '  take  her  child  from  her  be- 
cause of  me !' 

" '  K  it  were  a  question  of  marriage,  certainly,'  replied  the 
honest  barcarole ;  otherwise  —  as  these  things  can  never  be 
proved—' 

'  Above  all  when  they  have  no  existence,'  replied  I  quickly. 
'  You  speak  as  you  should,'  said  Mandola,  '  continue  on  your 
guard  ;    confide  in  no  one,  not  even  in  me,  and  if  you  have  any 
uifluence  over  the  signora,  make  her  also  conceal  it ;  a\)0've  dii 
jivm  SaJom£    Salomd  would  never  betray  her,  but  she  \i^&  ^ 
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loud  voice,  and  when  she  quarrels  with  the  signora,  all  the  house 
hears  what  she  says.  If  any  of  the  signora' s  friends  chance  to 
suspect  what  has  passed,  it  is  all  over  ;  for  Mends  are  not  like 
servants,  they  know  not  how  to  keep  a  secret,  and  yet  think  more 
of  themselves  than  we  do  !' 

"The  counsels  of  the  candid  Mandola  were  not  to  be  despised, 
the  more  so,  as  they  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  my  instincts. 
The  following  evening  we  conducted  the  signora  upon  the  canal  of 
the  Zueca,  and  Mandola  comprehending  that  I  had  something  to 
say  to  her,  complacently  slept  upon  the  poop.  I  extinguished 
the  lamp,  slipped  into  the  sanctuary,  and  conversed  for  some 
time  with  Bianca.  She  was  astonished  at  my  refusal,  and  re- 
peated again  all  she  thought  likely  to  overcome  it.  I  «poke  to 
her  with  firmness  ;  I  told  her  that  I  would  never  allow  it  to  be 
said  of  me,  that  I  had  loved  a  woman  for  her  riches ;  that  I  was 
as  tenacious  of  the  good  name  of  my  family  as  any  nobleman  in 
Venice ;  that  my  parents  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  gave  oc- 
casion for  such  a  scandal ;  and  that  I  would  no  more  quarrel 
with  my  honest  father,  than  I  would  embroil  the  signora  with 
her  daughter ;  that  it  was  Alezia  she  should,  and  doubtless  did, 
prefer  to  all  the  world.  This  last  argument  had  more  weight 
than  the  rest.  She  melted  into  tears,  and  expressed  her  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  passion. 

"  From  this  day,  every  thing  was  restored  to  peace  in  the 
Aldini  palace ;  this  little  world  had  passed  its  revolutionary 
crisis.  It  had  its  pacificator,  and  I  amused  myself  in  secret,  with 
boyish  heroism,  at  my  part  of  grand  citoyen,  Mandola,  who  be- 
gan to  talk  learnedly,  saw  me  with  astonishment  occupied  in  the 
harshest  work,  and  speaking  to  me  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a 
paternal  expression,  called  me  by  stealth,  his  Cincinnatus,  and 
his  Pompilius. 

"I  had  determined  within  myseK,  and  I  held  courageously  to 
this  resolution,  that  I  would  not  receive  the  least  benefit  from  the 
woman,  whose  lover  I  desired  to  be.  As  the  only  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  in  secret,  was  to  remain  in  her  house  on  the 
footing  of  a  servant,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  preserve 
equality  between  us,  by  proportioning  my  services  to  my  salary, 
l^nii/  then,  this  salary  had  been  considexalilVe,  aa^  oulol  ^^x^ 
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portion  to  ny  labour,  which  for  some  time  past,  had  been  abso- 
lutely nofihing.  I  resolved  to  make  up  for  lost  time ;  and  set  about 
aomnging  and  cleaning  every  thing,  conveying  errands,  even  carry- 
ing water  and  wood,  varnishing  and  brushing  the  gondola ;  in 
one  word,  I  performed  the  work  of  six  persons,  and  that  gaily, 
humming  my  most  beautiful  airs  of  the  opera,  and  my  finest 
epic  stanzas.  That  which  amused  me  the  most,  was  taking  care 
of  the  family  pictures,  and  every  morning,  removing  the  dust, 
which  obscured  the  magnificent  looks  of  Torquato.  When  I 
had  finished  his  toilette,  I  would  raise  my  cap  to  him  respect- 
fully, addressing  him  ironically  with  a  parody  upon  some  heroic 
verse. 

"The  Venetian  populace,  and  the  gondoliers  in  particular, 
have,  as  you  know,  a  great  love  of  finery,  and  they  spend  a 
large  portion  of  their  earnings  on  antique  rings,  shirt  studs,  pins 
for  cravats,  watch  chains,  etc.  I  had  accepted  many  of  these 
trinkets,  which  I  now  returned  to  Madame  Aldini,  and  would 
not  even  continue  to  wear  silver  buckles  in  my  shoes.  But  the 
most  meritorious  of  my  sacrifices  consisted  in  giving  up  music. 
1  considered  that  however  laborious  my  work  might  be,  it  could 
not  compensate  for  the  expense  my  attendance  at  the  theatres, 
and  the  lessons  of  the  professor,  occasioned  the  signora.  I  con- 
stantly  declared  that  I  was  sufiering  from  cold,  and  instead  of 
entering  La  Fenice  with  her,  amused  myself  by  reading  in  the 
vestibules.  I  felt  also  that  I  was  uneducated,  and  though  my 
mistress  was  scarcely  less  so,  I  desired  to  enlarge  my  ideas,  that 
she  might  not  blush  for  my  ignorance.  I  studied  the  mother 
tongue  with  ardour,  and  determined  no  longer  to  mangle  the 
verses,  as  the  gondoliers  were  accustomed  to  do.  Something  too 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  whispered  that  this  study  would  be 
useful  to  me  hereafter ;  and  that  what  I  lost  of  progress  in  sing- 
ing, I  should  gain  in  the  amendment  of  my  accent  and  pro- 
nunciation. 

"  A  few  days  of  this  laudable  conduct  rendered  me  calm. 
Never  had  I  been  stronger,  gayer,  nor  as  Salom^  said,  hand- 
somer, than  with  my  clean  and  modest  dress,  my  tranquil  aspect, 
and  sunburnt  hands.    Brer^  one  had  restored  me  theii  coi&- 
deace,  esteem,  and  the  thousand  little  kindnesses,  w\l\c\l  \i«A 
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been  lavished  upon  me  before.  Even  the  pretty  Alezia,  who 
had  a  great  respect  for  the  judgment  of  her  Jewish  governess, 
allowed  me  to  kiss  the  end  of  her  black  tresses,  ornamented  with 
scarlet  bows  and  fine  pearls. 

"  One  person  only  remained  sad  and  uneasy,  and  this  was  the 
signora ;  her  health  far  from  improving,  became  worse  from  day 
to  day.  Frequently  I  surprised  her  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
fixed  on  me  with  an  expression  of  tenderness,  and  unutterable 
sorrow.  She  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  my  working  thus.  If 
I  had  been  her  son  she  could  not  have  grieved  more  at  seeing  me 
carrying  burdens,  and  exposed  to  the  rain.  Her  solicitude  an- 
noyed me  a  little,  and  the  effort  she  made  to  conceal  it,  rendered 
it  more  painful  still.  All  this  effected  an  \mforseen  revolution 
within  her.  Her  love  which  till  then,  had,  as  she  told  me,  been 
her  joy  and  her  torment,  became  now  her  consternation  and 
shame.  She  no  longer  avoided  opportimities  to  be  alone  with 
me ;  on  the  contrary  she  sought  for  them ;  but  from  the  moment 
I  knelt  before  her  commenced  sobbing,  and  converted  hours 
that  should  have  been  dedicated  to  tenderness  into  scenes  of 
affliction.  1  tried  in  vain  to  understand  what  passed  within  her. 
I  could'  only  draw  from  her  vague  replies,  always  kind  and 
tender,  but  unreasonable,  and  which  caused  me  a  thousand  per- 
plexities. I  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  console  and  strengthen 
this  downcast  soul.  I  was  passionately  enamoured  of  her,  but 
I  bore  her  too  much  respect  and  devotion,  not  to  sacrifice  my 
own  wishes  to  hers.  Conquest  would  have  been  easy,  but  I 
feared  the  tears  of  the  morrow,  and  would  only  be  indebted  for 
my  happiness  to  her  confidence  and  love.  That  day  never  came. 
I  had  hoped  that  Bianca  would  encourage  me,  but  soon  saw  on 
the  contrary  that  she  feared  me  and  trembled  at  my  approach, 
as  though  I  brought  with  me  crime  and  remorse.  I  only  suc- 
ceeded in  re-assuring  her  to  see  her  afflict  herself  more,  and 
accuse  destiny,  as  if  it  did  not  depend  on  her  own  will  to  place 
herself  in  a  better  position.  A  secret  shame  wounded  this  timid 
soul.  Devotion  made  more  and  more  impression  upon  her ;  her 
confessor  ruled  and  terrified  her.  He  forbade  her  to  have  lovers ; 
and  she  who  had  resisted  him  when  Lanfranchi  and  Montalegri 
were  concerned,  wanted  the  same  courage  ioi  lae,    E^  de^ees. 
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I  succeeded  in  drawing  from  her  an  avowal  of  all  her  sufferings 
and  struggles.  She  had  revealed  our  love  to  her  confessor,  and 
lie  had  declared  this  low  and  unworthy  attachment,  an  enormous 
crime !  had  forbidden  her  to  think  of  marriage  with  me,  still 
more  to  yield  to  her  passion ;  and  had  so  alarmed  her  by  threaten- 
ing to  expel  her  from  the  bosom  of  the  church,  that  her  gentle 
and  fearful  spirit,  divided  between  the  desire  of  rendering  me 
happy  and  the  fear  of  damnation,  was  a  prey  to  intolerable 
agony. 

"  Madame  Aldini,  until  then,  had  possessed  a  devotion  so  easy, 
so  tolerant,  so  truly  Italian,  that  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  her 
turn  serious,  precisely  at  one  of  those  crises  of  passion  which  seem 
the  ferthest  removed  from  such  probability.     I  tried  very  hard 
with  my  inexperience,  to  understand  this  phenomenon,  and  suc- 
ceeded at  last.    Bianca  loved  me,  perhaps  better  than  she  had  loved 
the  Count  and  the  Prince  ;  but  she  had  not  the  strength  of  mind 
to  raise  herself  above  public  opinion.     She  complained  of  the 
pride  of  others,  but  gave  a  real  value  to  that  pride,  by  the  fear 
she  entertained  of  it.     In  reality,  no  one  could  be  more  submis- 
sive to  the  prejudices,  which  for  a  short  time  she  was  willing  to 
hrave.     She  had  hoped  to  find  in  the  support  of  the  church,  in 
its  sacraments,  and  in  an  increase  of  catholic  fervor,  the  strength 
wanting  in  herself,  and  which  had  not  been  required  with  former 
lovers,  because  they  were  patricians,  and  carried  the  world  with 
them.      Now,  the  church  menaced,  the  world  would  denounce 
her ;  to  make  war  at  once  against  the  world  and  the  church  was 
altogether  beyond  her  power. 

"And  then  again,  her  love  might  have  diminished  from  the  time 
I  became  worthy  of  it;  perhaps,  instead  of  appreciating  the 
nobility  of  soul  which  made  me  voluntarily  descend  from  the 
salon  to  the  offices,  she  had  seen  want  of  taste,  and  innate  love 
of  servitude,  in  this  courageous  conduct.  She  might  also  have 
thought  that  the  menaces  and  sarcasms  of  the  other  servitors 
had  intimidated  me  ;  and,  surprised  to  find  me  void  of  ambition, 
might  have  deemed  its  absence  the  mark  of  a  fearful  or  inert  spirit. 
She  did  not  tell  me  all  these  things,  but  once  upon  their  track 
I  divined  ihem.  I  felt  no  indignation.   Kow  could  she  undei^tandL 
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my  noble  pride,  and  delicate  honesty,  she,  who  had  accepted  and 
shared  the  love  of  an  Aldini  and  a  Lanfranchi ! 

*'  Without  doubt,  she  did  not  find  me  handsomer,  since  I  had 
left  off  wearing  ribbons  and  laces.  My  hands,  hardened  in  her 
service,  no  longer  seemed  worthy  of  pressing  hers.  She  had  loved 
me  as  barcarole,  in  the  hope  and  idea  of  making  me  an  agree- 
able ciciiheo  ;  but  from  the  moment  when  I  would  have  reestab- 
lished between  us  an  impartial  exchange  of  services^  her  illusions 
vanished,  and  she  saw  in  me  only  the  hardy  Chioggiote,  a  stupid 
and  laborious  blockhead.  In  proportion  as  my  reason  made  these 
discoveries,  the  storm  of  my  senses  abated.  If  a  noble  soul,  or  even 
an  energetic  spirit  had  been  concerned,  I  should  have  deemed  it 
a  glorious  task  to  efface  the  recollections  traced  in  this  unfortu- 
nate heart,  by  my  predecessors.  But  to  succeed  to  such  men, 
and  not  to  be  understood ;  to  be  left  and  forgotten  some  day, 
without  doubt,  as  they  had  been,  was  a  happiness  I  could  no 
longer  purchase  at  the  price  of  a  vast  surrender  of  passion  and 
will.  The  signora  Aldini  was  a  good  and  beautiful  woman ; 
but  could  I  not  find  equal  goodness  and  beauty  in  a  cottage  of 
Chioggia,  without  causing  so  many  tears  to  flow,  so  much  re^ 
morse,  and  above  all,  without  shame  ? 

"  My  part  was  quickly  taken.  I  resolved  not  only  ta  qxdt  the 
signora,  but  my  position  as  a  servant.  So  long  as  I  was  en- 
amoured of  her  harp  and  her  person,  I  had  not  leisure  to  reflect 
seriously  upon  my  condition.  But  from  the  moment  I  renounced 
those  imprudent  hopes,  I  saw  how  difficult  it  is  to  preserve 
dignity  under  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  I  recalled  the 
salutary  representations  my  father  had  made  to  me  long  before, 
and  to  which  I  had  scarcely  listened. 

"  When  I  acquainted  her  with  my  design,,  though  Jshe  com- 
bated it,  I  saw  that  it  gave  her  great  ease ;  happiness  would 
return  to  this  tender  and  beneficent  soid.  That  gentle  frivolity, 
which  was  at  the  foundation  of  her  character,  woidd  reappear 
with  the  first  lov^r  who  should  know  how  to  set  aside  the 
confessor,  valets,  and  all  the  world.  A  great  passion  would  have 
destroyed  her.  A  train  of  easy  affections,  and  a  multitude  of 
small  devotions,  would  place  her  in  her  natural  element. 

'I  obliged  her  to  confess  to  all  that  1  Yiad  ^yn\i\^^\  ^^Vv-ajA 
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never  studied  herself  much,  and  now  evinced  great  sincerity.  If 
heroism  were  not  in  her,  at  least  the  pretension  to  it,  and  that 
haughty  exig^ence  which  is  its  consequence,  were  absent  too. 
She  approved  of  my  resolution,  but  weeping,  and  tenified  at  the 
regrets  I  should  leave  with  her ;  for  I  do  not  doubt  that  she 
still  loved  me  with  all  the  strength  of  her  nature. 

^^  She  wished  to  charge  herself  with  my  future  destiny,  but  I 
would  not  permit  this.  The  brusque  and  haughty  manner  with 
which  I  interrupted  her  offers  of  assistance,  closed  her  mouth  for 
ever  upon  this  subject.  I  w6uld  not  even  retain  the  dresses  she 
had  ordered  for  me ;  and  purchased,  the  evening  before  my  de- 
parture, a  complete  costume  of  a  Ohioggiote  mariner,  new,  but  of 
the  coarsest  material,  and  appeared  in  it  before  her,  for  the  last 
tbiie. 

^  She  had  begged  me  to  come  at  midnight,  that  she  might  bid 
me  adieu  without  witnesses.  I  was  pleased  with  the  familiar  teur 
demess  with  which  she  embraced  me.  There  was  not  perhaps  in 
all  Venice,  another  woman  of  the  world,  sufficiently  sincere  and 
sjmpallietic,  to  renew  this  assurance  of  love  to  a  man  dressed  as 
I  was.  Tears  trickled  from  her  eyes,  as  she  passed  her  small 
white  hands  over  the  rough  material  of  my  scarlet  cape,  then 
smiled,  and  drawing  the  hood  on  my  head,  looked  at  me  with 
love,  and  exclaimed  l^at  she  had  never  seen  me  so  handsome,  and 
that  she  had  done  wrong  ever  to  make  me  dress  differently.  The 
profusion  and  sincerity  of  the  thanks  with  which  I  addressed  her, 
the  vows  of  devotion  until  death  which  I  made,  and  of  never 
thinking  of  her  but  to  bless  and  commend  her  to  God,  touched  her 
much.  She  was  not  accustomed  to  be  thus  quitted.  '  Thou 
hast  a  soul  more  chivalrous,'  said  she,  '  than  any  of  those  who 
wear  the  title  of  chevalier.' 

"  Then  she  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  ;  the  independ- 
ence of  my  character,  the  indiffeuence  with  which  I  was  about 
to  quit  luxury  and  ease,  to  brave  a  life  of  hardship ;  the  respect 
which  I  had  ever  preserved  for  her,  when  it  would  have  been  so 
easy  to  abuse  her  weakness ;  '  all '  said  she,  '  raised  me  above 
other  men.*  She  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  almost  at  my  feet, 
and  once  more  supplicated  me  to  remain  and  marry  hei. 

^'Tbis  transport  was  sincere,  and  if  it  did  not  make  me  c\vWlgb 
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my  resolution,  it  rendered  the  signora  so  beautiful  and  attractive 
that  for  some  moments  I  almost  failed  in  my  heroism,  and  an- 
nulled in  this  last  night  all  my  past  sacrifices.  But  I  had  the 
strength  to  resist,  and  issued  victorious  over  myself  from  a  love, 
which  was,  notwithstanding,  kindled  by  the  senses.  I  departed 
bathed  with  her  tears,  and  carrying  with  me,  for  all  of  treajsure 
and  trophy,  but  one  curl  of  her  fair  and  lovely  hair.  In  retiring, 
I  approached  the  bed  of  the  little  Alezia,  and  softly  opened  the 
curtains  to  take  a  last  look  at  her.  She  awoke  directly,  and  did 
not  at  first  recognise  me,  for  she  was  frightened,  though  in  her 
own  way,  without  crying,  and  called  to  her  mother  in  a  voice 
which  she  endeavoured  to  render  steady.  '  Signorina,'  said  I,  'I 
am  Oreo,*  and  I  come  to  ask  you  why  you  pierce  the  hearts  of 
your  dolls  with  pins  ? ' 

'^  She  rose  up  in  her  bed,  and  looking  at  me  with  a  malicious 
air,  replied,  '  It  is  to  see  if  they  have  blue  blood.' 

''  You  know  that  sangue  blu,  in  the  popular  language  of  Venice, 
is  synonymous  with  nobility. 

"  '  But  they  have  no  blood,'  returned  I,  they  are  not 
noble ! ' 

"  'They  are  nobler  than  you,'  she  rejoined,  *  they  have  not  black 
blood.' 

"  You  know  also,  that  black  is  the  colour  of  the  nicoloii ;  that 
is  to  say  of  the  fraternity  of  watermen. 

" '  Signora  mia,'  said  I  in  a  whisper  to  Madame  Aldini,  closing 
the  child's  curtain,  '  you  have  done  well  not  to  throw  ink  over 
your  silver  escutcheon.  Here  is  a  little  patrician  who  would 
never  have  forgiven  you  for  it.'  '  And  it  is  my  heart,'  said  she, 
'  that  is  pierced,  not  with  a  pin,  but  with  a  thousand  swords.' 

"  When  I  reached  the  street,  I  stopped  to  look  back  at  the 
angle  of  the  palace  which  the  moon  cut,  as  it  were,  from  the  top 
to  the  fantastic  shadows  of  the  grand  canal.  A  barque  was 
passing,  and  in  agitating  the  water,  broke  the  reflection  of  this 
long  pure  line.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  I  had  awakened  in  the 
dark,  from  a  beautiful  dream.  I  commenced  nmning  with  all  my 
might,  never  looking  behind  me,  and  did  not  stop  till  I  reached 

*  The  red  devil  or  spirit  ot  Ote  l»a^xit%. 
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the  bridge  della  Paglia,  where  the  boats  wait  for  passengers  to 
Chiog^ia,  while  the  sailors,  in  winter  as  in  snmmer  wrapped  in 
their  caLpeSy  lie  sleeping  on  the  parapets,  and  steps,  almost  be- 
neath the  very  feet  of  their  customers.  I  enquired  if  any  of  my 
compatriots  would  take  me  to  my  father.  '  Is  it  thou,  parent  ? ' 
they  exclidmed  with  surprise.  The  word  parent,  bestowed  in 
irony  by  the  Venetians  uppn  the  Chioggiotes,*  but  which  they 
had  the  good  feeling  to  adopt,  sounded  so  sweet  to  my  ear^  that 
I  could  not  help  embracing  the  first  who  called  me  by  it. 

They  promised  to  set  out  in  an  hour,  asking  me  several 
questions,  to  which  they  did  not  even  wait  a  reply.  The  Chiog- 
gbtes  scarcely  know  the  use  of  a  bed,  but  are  accustomed  to  sleep 
through  the  night  in  motion,  walking,  talking,  or  even  rowing. 
A  share  of  the  common  bed,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  stones,  was  now 
offered  me,  which  I  accepted,  stretching  myself  upon  the  groimd, 
my  head  resting  on  (me  of  my  companions,  while  another  made 
use  of  me  as  a  pillow,  and  so  on  till  the  circle  was  complete. 
I  slept  as  in  the  happiest  days  of  childhood,  dreaming  that  my 
poor  mother,  who  had  been  dead  a  year,  appeared  at  the  thres- 
hold of  our  cottage  to  welcome  my  return ;  till  I  was  aroused  by 
the  cries  of  Chiosa !  Chiosa !  f  with  which  the  sailors  make  the 
vaults  of  the  Ducal  Palace  and  prisons  resound,  while  simmion- 
ing  their  passengers.  It  seemed  to  me  as  a  cry  of  triumph,  like 
the  Italiam  I  ItaHam  I  of  the  Trojans  in  the  -^neid.  I  threw 
myself  gaily  into  one  of  the  boats,  and  thinking  of  the  night 
Bianca  must  have  passed,  reproached  myself  for  having  slept  so 
well.  But  the  thought  of  not  having  embittered  her  morrow 
consoled  me. 

"  It  was  the  middle  of  winter,  and  the  nights  were  long ;  we 
arrived  at  Chioggia  an  hour  before  daybreak.  I  ran  to  our  cabin, 
my  father  was  already  at  sea,  and  the  youngest  of  my  brothers 
was  alone  left  in  charge  of  the  house.  It  was  some  time  before 
I  could  rouse  him  aud  make  myself  known.  He  was  evidently 
accustomed  to  sleep  through  the  noise  of  the  sea  and  waves,  for 
the  door  was  almost  broken  open  before  I  could  make  him  hear  me. 

*  The  almost  island  of  [Chioggia  was  originally  peopled  by  five  or  six 
families,  who  never  formed  alliances  but  with  each  other, 
t  Chio^;gis/   Chioggia! 

VOL.    i.  £ 
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At  last  he  threw  himself  on  my  neck,  dressed  quickly,  and  rowed 
me  about  half  a  mile  oyer  the  sea,  to  the  spot  where  my  father's 
boat  was  anchored.  The  fine  old  man  was  waiting  for  a  favourable 
hour  to  set  his  IQties,  and,  following  the  custom  of  fishermen,  lay 
stretched  upon  his  barque,  asleep,  his  face  and  body  protected  by 
a  covering  of  horse  hair,  from  the  chill  blasts  of  a  sharp  north- 
east wind.  The  waves  roared  around  him,  covering  him  with 
foam*  No  human  sound  made  itself  heard  in  the  vast  solitudes  of 
the  Adriatic.  I  lifted  the  covering  softly  and  looked  at  him ;  he 
was  the  image  of  strength  in  repose.  His  grey  beard,  matted 
as  the  sea- weed  on  the  crest  of  the  waves,  his  mud-coloured  coat 
and  worsted  bonnet  of  a  dingy  green,  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  an  old  Triton  asleep  in  his  conch.  He  shewed  no  more  sur- 
prise  on  awaking,  than  if  I  had  been  expected:  'Oh!  oh!' 
cried  he,  *  I  was  dreaming  of  my  poor  woman,  and  she  said :  Get 
ihee  up,  old  man,  here  is  our  son  Daniel  returned.' 
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PART   THE   SECOND. 


**  There  is  no  occasion,  my  friends/'  continued  the  good  L^o, "  to 
relate  to  you  all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  I  passed  from  the 
shores  of  Chioggia  to  the  boards  of  the  first  theatres  in  Italy ; 
from  the  calling  of  a  fisherman  to  the  situation  of  first  tenor ;  it 
was  the  work  of  some  years^  and  my  reputation  increased  rapidly 
from  the  moment  the  first  step  in  my  career  was  accomplished. 
If  until  then,  my  circumstances  were  often  adverse,  my  easy  dis- 
position enabled  me  to  make  the  best  of  them ;  and  I  can  say  with 
truth,  that  my  great  success  and  happy  days  were  not  too  dearly 
purchased. 

"  Ten  years  after  my  departure  from  Venice,  I  was  at  Naples, 
pla3ring  Romeo  at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo.  The  king  Murat, 
and  his  briUiant  staff,  with  all  the  beauty  of  Italy,  were  pre- 
sent. I  never  piqued  myself  on  being  a  very  enlightened  pa- 
triot, nor  did  I  share  in  the  infatuation  of  that  period  for  foreign 
rule;  neither  did  Hook  back  to  a  past  more  disgraceful  still; 
bat  I  cherished  those  early  elements  of  carbonarism,  which, 
without  form  or  name,  were  then  •  fermenting  in  Prussia  and 
Sicily.  0 

"  My  heroism  was  artless  and  vivid,  as  a  new  religion.     1  cat- 
ned  lata  all  that  I  did.  and  prindpaUy  into  the  exercise  oi  m^ 
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art,  the  fierce  pride  and  democratic  independence,  with  which  I 
was  daily  inspired  at  clubs,  and  by  secret  pamphlets.  The  Friends 
of  truth,  the  Friends  of  light,  the  Friends  of  liberty,  such  were  the 
denominations  under  which  men  of  Uberal  sentiments  were  ga- 
thered ;  and  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  aimy,  by  the  side 
of  its  victorious  chiefs,  we  had  emissaries,  sons  of  the  great  revo- 
lution, who  had  vowed  in  secret  to  wash  out  the  blot  of  November 
the  eighteenth. 

"  I  liked  the  part  of  Romeo,  because  in  it  I  could  express  deadly 
feud,  and  chivalrous  hatred.  When  the  audience,  half  of  whom 
were  French,  clapped  their  hands  at  my  dramatic  enthusiasm,  I  felt 
myself  avenged  of  our  national  degradation ;  for  it  was  at  their  own 
malediction,  the  desire  and  menace  of  their  own  death,  though 
unknown  to  themselves,  that  these  conquerors  applauded. 

"  One  evening,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  my  most  triumphant 
moments,  when  the  theatre  seemed  shaken  to  its  foundation  with 
bilrsts  of  applause,  my  eye  encountered  in  a  stage  box,  and  leaning 
towards  the  scene,  an  immovable  figure,  whose  look  suddenly 
froze  me.  You  know  not  what  mysterious  influences  affect  the 
inspiration  of  the  comedian,  how  the  expression  of  certain  faces 
acts  upon  him,  stimulating  or  repressing  his  confidence.  For  myself 
at  least,  I  am  conscious  of  an  immediate  sympathy  with  my  au- 
dience ;  finding  them  cold,  I  grow  excited  till  they  share  in  my 
passion,  while  at  other  times  united  with  them,  as  by  a  magnetic  ^ 
influence,  my  sensibility  is  tempered  by  theirs. 

"  The  figure  which  arrested  my  attention  at  this  moment,  was 
of  a  beauty  truly  ideal,  and  was  incontestably  that  of  the  most 
Wely  woman  in  San  Carlo. 

"  Yet  while  the  whole  assembly  roared  and  stamped  vdth  ad- 
miration, she,  the  queen  of  the  evening,  appeared  to  be  studying 
me  coldly,  and  detecting  faults,  invisible  to  common  eyes.  She 
was  the  muse  of  the  theatre ;  it  was  the  severe  Melpomene  her- 
self ;  with  her  face  of  a  perfect  oval,  her  black  eyebrows  and 
capacious  forehead,  her  hair  of  ebony,  her  large  eye  briUiant  with 
dark  light,  and  her  cold  lip,  whose  inflexible  arch  a  'smile  never 
softened;  and  withal  she  was  in  the  flower  of  youth,  with  a  form 
red(^ent  of  health,  grsice  and  degance. 
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**  '  Who  IB  that  heautiful  dark  girl  with  the  cold  eye  ?'  I  en- 
quired hetween  the  acts,  of  Count  Nasi,  who  had  a  great  friend- 
ship f<H-  me,  and  came  every  evening  upon  the  stage  to  converse 
with  me : 

" '  She  is  the  daughter  or  the  niece  of  the  Princess  Grimani/  re- 
plied he.  '  I  know  nothing  of  her,  for  she  comes  from  some  con- 
vent, and  her  mother  or  aunt  is  herself  a  stranger  in  our  country. 
All  that  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  the  Prince  Grimani  loves  her  as 
his  own  child^  that  he  will  endow  her  richly,  and  that  she  is  one 
d  the  hest  matches  in  Italy ;  hut  for  all  this  I  have  no  intention 
d  entering  into  the  contest  for  her  hand.' 

"  *  And  why  not  ?* 

"^  ^  Because  she  is  said  to  he  proud  and  vain,  infatuated  with 
her  hirth,  and  of  a  haughty  nature ;  and  so  little  do  I  like  women  of 
this  description,  that  I  will  not  even  look  at  her  when  I  meet  her. 
It  is  said  she  will  he  the  queen  <^  the  hall-room  this  winter,  and 
that  her  heauty  is  extra(xrdinary.  But  I  know  nothing  ahout  it,  Aid 
have  no  desire  to  do  so.  I  cannot  endure  this  Grimani,  he  is  a 
true  comic  hidalgo ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  fine  fortune  and  a 
young  wife,  who  I  hear  is  amiahle,  no  one  would  endure  the 
fiitigne  of  his  conversation,  and  the  freemg  stiffness  of  his  hospi- 
tality.' 

"  During  the  following  act,  I  glanced  at  the  stage  hox  from  time 
to  time,  no  longer  fancying  that  it  contained  ill-natured  judges, 
since  these  Grimani's  were  of  haughty  deportment,  even  with 
those  of  their  own  class.  I  looked  at  the  young  girl  with  the 
impartiality  oi  a  painter  or  sculptor,  and  she  appeared  to  me  even 
more  heautiful  than  at  first  sight.  The  old  Grimani,  who  was 
with  her  in  the  fi-ont  of  the  hox,  had  a  fine  head,  though  austere 
and  cold.  This  formal  couple  appeared  to  exchange  a  few  words 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  the  opera,  rose  slowly,  and 
left  without  waiting  for  the  oallet. 

"  The  following  evening,  the  old  man  and  the  young  girl  were 
•in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  phlegmatic  position  ;  I  did  not 
see  them  move  once,  and  the  Prince  Grimani  slept  deUcioualy 
^during  the  last  acts.     The  young  lady,  on  the  contrary,  appear^^ 
to  give  allber  attention  to  the  performance.     Her  large  eyea  '?»€» 
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fixed  upon  me  like  those  of  a  spectre ;  and  this  earnest,  scruti- 
nising and  profound  look,  became  so  disagreeable,  that  I  avoided 
it  with  care.  But  as  if  an  evil  charm  had  been  thrown  over  me, 
the  more  I  tried  to  turn  my  eyes  away,  the  more  they  persisted  in 
encountering  those  of  the  magician.  There  was  something  so 
strangely  powerful  in  this  mysterious  magnetism,  that  L  experienced 
a  childish  terror,  and  feared  lest  I  should  be  unable  to  finish  the 
piece.  Never  had  I  felt  any  thing  like  it  before.  There  were 
moments  when  1  fancied  I  recognised  this  figure  of  marble,  and  was 
ready  to  address  her  with  friendly  words.  At  others  I  fancied 
her  an  enemy,  my  evil  genius,  and  was  tempted  to  assail  her  with 
violent  reproaches. 

"  The  second  actress  added  to  this  almost  sickly  uneasiness,  by 
saying  in  a  whisper :  '  Lelio,  take  care,,  or  you  will  have  a  fever. 
There  is  a  woman  yonder  who  will  cast  upon  you  the  evil  eye.'* 

"  I  had  believed  firmly  in  the  evil  eye  through  the  greatest  part 
o^my  life.  I  believed  it  no  longer,  but  the  love  of  the  marvellous* 
which  is  not  easily  dislodged  from  an  Italian  head,  and  above  afl 
from  that  of  a  child  of  the  people,  had  awakened  in  me  the  most 
exaggerated  faith  in  animal  magnetism.  It  was  the  perk>d  when 
these  splendid  fancies  flourished  in  the  world  ;  Hoffman  wrote  his 
fantastic  tales,  and  magnetism  was  the  mysterious  pivot  upon 
which  all  hopes  of  enlightenment  turned.  Whether  it  was  that  this 
weakness  had  taken  sufficient  hold  upon  me  to  master  my  reason, 
or  that  it  surprised  me  in  a  moment  when  I  was  predisposed  for 
illness,  I  felt  myself  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  almost  fainted 
on  returning  to  the  stage.  This  miserable  oppression  at  length 
gave  way  to  anger,  and  as  I  approached  the  front  with  Checchina 
(the  second  actress  who  had  warned  me  of  the  evil  eye),  I  said  to 
her,  looking  towards  my  beautiful  enemy,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by 
the  public,  that  parody  on  one  of  our  finest  tragedies — 

Bella  e  stuplda. 

"  A  flush  of  anger  mounted  to  the  brow  of  the  signora.     She 

*  The  evil  eye  in  a  superstition  spread  throughout  Italy.    At  Naples 
»  talismaa  of  coral  is  wom  as  a  preservative  agamal  vl. 
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made  a  movement  to  rouse  the  Prince  Grimani,  who  was  in  a 
profound  sleep,  then  suddenly  checldng  herself,  as  though  she 
had  cdianged  her  mind,  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  hut 
with  an  expression  of  vengeance  and  menace  which  seemed  to  say  : 
Tu  fen  repentiras, 

"  The  Count  Nasi  approached  me  as  I  was  quitting  the  theatre 
when  the  representation  was  over :  '  Lelio/  said  he,  '  you  are  en- 
amoured of  the  GrimanL'  '* Am  I  then  bewitched  ?'  cried  I ;  'or 
whence  comes  it  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of  this  apparition  ?' — '  You 
wiU  not  get  rid  of  it  for  a  long  time,  poor  fellow,'  said  the  Chec- 
china,  with  a  half  artless,  and  half  mocking  air ;  '  this  Grimani  is 
the  deviL  listen,*  she  continued,  taking  my  arm, '  I  am  learned 
in  fevers,  and  I  will  engage — Corpo  della  Madana  !*  she  cried, 
taming  pale,  '  you  are  in  a  terrible  fever  already,  my  poor  L^lio  !' 

"  '  One  may  well  have  a  fever  when  they  sing  and  play  so  as 
to  give  it  to  others,'  said  the  count ;  '  come  and  sup  with  me, 
Lelio/  ♦ 

"  I  refused  this  offer,  for  I  was  indeed  ill.  In  the  night  I  was 
fliezed  with  a  violent  fever,  and  was  unable  to  rise  on  the  morrow. 
The  Checchina  came  and  installed  herself  by  my  bed-side,  and  did 
not  quit  me  throughout  my  illness. 

"  The  Checchina  was  a  girl  of  twenty,  large,  strong,  and  of 
rather  a  masculine  beauty,  though  white  and  fair.  She  was  my 
sister  and  parente,  that  is  to  say  she  was  of  Chioggia  like  myself. 
Like  me  too,  the  child  of  a  fisherman,  her  early  years  were  em- 
ployed in  rowing  upon  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  A  wild  love 
of  independence  made  her  seek  in  her  beautiful  voice  the  means 
of  a  liberal  profession,  and  a  wandering  life.  She  fled  from  her 
paternal  home,  and  commenced  roving  through  the  world  on 
foot,  singing  at  pubhc  places.  Chance  threw  her  in  my  way  at 
Milan,  at  a  hotel  where  she  was  singing  to  the  table  d'h6te.  I 
recognised  her  for  a  Chioggiote  by  her  accent,  questioned  her, 
and  ranembered  to  have  seen  her  as  a  child ;  but  I  took  care  not 
to  let  her  know  that  I  was  a  fellow-countr3rman,  and  above  all,  that 
Daniele  Gemello,  who  had  quitted  his  country  rather  abruptly,  at 
the  dose  of  an  unfortunate  dad.  IhiB  duel  had  cost  tVie  Me  oi  ^ 
jfiaardeFil  aad  the  repose  of  many  nigbta  to  bis  moideret. 
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"  I  will  pass  over  this  fact  quickly,  that  I  may  not  awaken  a 
bitter  remembrance  during  our  pleasant  lucubrations.  It  is 
enough  to  tell  Zorzi,  that ;  the  duel  by  knife  was  in  full  vigour 
at  Chioggia,  during  my  youth,  and  that  the  whole  population 
were  witnesses  to  it.  It  was  fought  in  open  day,  upon  a  public 
place,  and  an  injury  was  avenged  by  force  of  arms,  as  in  the 
time  of  chivalry.  The  unhappy  issue  of  mine  exiled  me  from  my 
country ;  for  the  podestate  did  not  favour  this  custom,  and  the 
laws  severely  visited  the  remains  of  such  ferocious  habits.  Tins 
will  shew  you  why  I  have  always  concealed  the  history  of  my 
earlier  years,  and  why  I  bear  the  name  of  Lelio  in  the  world ; 
sending  money  to  my  family  in  secret,  writing  to  them  with  pre- 
caution, and  not  even  revealing  to  them  the  means  of  my  sub- 
sistence, lest  in  corresponding  with  me,  they  should  attract  the 
open  enmity  of  the  Chiog^ote  fiomilies,  whom  the  death  of  my 
aggressor  has  more  or  less  irritated. 

/'  But  as  a  slight  Venetian  accent  might  betray  my  origin,  I  gave 
myself  out  as  a  native  of  Pelestrina,  and  the  Checchiiia  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  calling  me  in  turns,  her  jToys,  her  cousin,  and 
her  comph'e, 

"  Thanks  to  my  care  and  protection,  the  Checchina  rapidly  ac- 
quired a  considerable  degree  of  talent,  and  at  the  period  of  my 
life  which  I  am  relating  to  you,  had  made  a  good  engagemoit  in 
the  company  of  San- Carlo. 

"  She  was  a  strange  but  excellent  creature,  this  Checchina ;  she 
was  singularly  improved  from  the  time,  when  so  to  speak,  I  picked 
her  up  on  the  pavement;  but  there  still  remained  a  certain 
rusticity  which  she  did  not  always  drop  upon  tiie  stage,  and 
which  makes  h^  the  best  actress  in  the  world  in  such  parts  as 
Zerlina.  Since  that  time,  she  had  very  much  corrected  the  su- 
perabundance of  her  action,  and  the  roughness  of  her  intona- 
tion, but  still  retained  sufficient  to  approach  the  comic  in  the 
pathetic.  Notwithstanding,  she  had  intelligence  and  soul,  and  had 
risen  to  a  relative  height,  in  which  the  public  could  not  judge  of  her 
as  she  deserved. 

'^  Ub/ortunateljrthe  Checchina  had  a  fancy  from  which  the  greatest 
artists  are  not  exempt     She  liked  only  tho^e  i^wV&'^iVsMSbL'^wi^^saw- 
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snited  to  h^,  and  despising  those  where  she  could  display  her 
enthusiasm,  frankness,  and  petulant  gaiety,  actually  desired  to  pro- 
duce great  effects  in  tragedy.  As  a  peasant,  she  was  fond  of  gay 
attire,  and  really  imagined  herself  a  queen  while  she  wore  the 
diadem  and  mantle.  Her  large  well-formed  figure,  her  free  and 
almost  martial  hearing  made  her  a  magnificent  statue  while  she  re- 
mained silent.  But  at  every  movement  her  exaggerated  action 
betrayed  the  young  barcarole ;  and  when  on  the  stage  I  warned 
her  to  be  moderate^  I  would  whisper  to  her  :  '  Per  Dio,  non  vogar  / 
turn  siamo  qui  sutt'  Adtiaiico.' 

"  Whether  the  Checchina  was  ever  my  mistress,  is  a  matter,  I 
presume,  which  it  httle  concerns  you  to  know ;  I  will  only  declare 
that  she  was  not  so  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak ;  and  that  I  owed 
her  affectionate  care  to  the  goodness  of  her  ^^heart,  and  the  fideUty 
of  her  gratitude.  She  has  always  been  a  friend  to  me,  a  devoted 
aster,  and  has  exposed  herself  a  thousand  times  to  the  chance  of 
-rupture  with  her  most  brilliant  lovers,  rather  than  abandon  or 
neglect  me  when  my  health  and  my  interests  have  claimed  her  zeal 
or  assistance. 

"  She  installed  herself  then  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  would 
not  quit  me  till  I  had  recovered.  Her  assiduity  in  my  behalf  a 
little  vexed  the  Count  Nasi,  who  still  was  my  sincere  fHend,  and 
placed  full  confidence  in  me,  though  he  owned  to  what  he  called  a 
miserable  weakness.  When  I  exhorted  the  Checchina  to  humour 
the  involuntary  susceptibility  of  this  excellent  young  ma]|i ;  '  Leave 
me  alone,'  said  she,  '  do  you  not  see  that  I  must  accustom  him  to 
respect  my  independence  ?  Do  you  think  if  I  were  his  wife,  1 
should  consent  to  abandcm  my  theatrical  friends,  and  concern  my- 
sdf  with  what  the  world  might  think  about  me  ?  Never  believe 
it  Lelio :  I  will  remain  free,  and  yield  no  obedience  but  to  the 
dictates  of  my  heart.'  She  had  persuaded  herself,  though  without 
reason,  that  the  count  intended  to  marry  her ;  and  indeed  in  this 
respecT,  had  a  marvellous  gift  of  deceiving  herself  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  attachments  she  inspired ;  nothing  could  equal  her 
feith  in  a  -proaaae,  unless  it  were  her  philosophical  indifference » 
«nd  heroic  nxmnaatioB,  when  deceived, 

-Z  ^HiJgm/  s^neatfy;  my  iUneaa  threatened  to  take  a  aerioMft 
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character.  The  medical  man  found  me  in  a  violent  fever,  and  the 
sharp  pains  which  I  felt  at  my  heart,  together  with  a  flow  of  blood 
towards  that  organ,  rendered  numerous  bleedings  necessary. 

"  The  rest  of  the  season  was  lost  to  me,  and  once  convalescent, 
I  went  for  repose  and  pure  air  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  where 
the  count  possessed  a  beautiful  villa,  on  the  road  to  Cafaggiolo, 
some  miles  from  Florence.  He  promised  to  join  me  with  the 
Checchina,  as  soon  as  the  performances,  for  which  she  was  en- 
gaged, would  allow  of  her  leaving  Naples. 

"  A  few  days  in  this  charming  soUtude  sufficiently  revived  me, 
to  allow  of  my  going  out,  sometimes  on  horseback,  sometimes  on 
foot^  for  a  considerable  distance  through  the  narrow  gorges,  and 
picturesque  ravines,  which  form  as  it  were,  a  first  step  to  the  im- 
posing massiveness  of  the  Apennines. 

"  In  my  fancy,  I  called  this  region  the  proscenium  of  the  great 
mountain,  and  I  loved  to  seek  for  some  amphitheatre  of  hills,  or 
well-adapted  natural  terrace,  where  I  could  give  myself  up  in  soU- 
tude, and  far  from  the  eyes  of  others,  to  the  enthusiasm  of  lyrical 
declamation,  to  which  the  sonorous  echoes,  and  the  mysterious  noise 
of  murmuring  waters  running  over  rock  and  stone,  alone  replied. 

"One  day  I  found  myself,  unexpectedly,  on  the  road  to 
Florence.  It  runs,  Hke  a  white  thread,  through  gently  undulating 
and  verdant  plains,  scattered  with  fine  gardens,  bushy  parks,  and 
elegant  villas.  Desiring  to  know  where  I  was,  I  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  one  of  these  beautiful  habitations ;  it  was  open  and  shewed 
an  alley  of  old  trees  singulsif  ly  interlaced.  Under  this  sombre  and 
voluptuous  arch,  slowly  walked  a  woman  of  tall  figure,  and  with  a 
gait  so  majestic  that  I  stopped  to  contemplate  it,  following  her 
with  my  eyes  as  long  as  possible.  As  she  prosecuted  her  walk 
without  seeming  disposed  to  turn,  I  was  seized  with  an  irresistible 
desire  to  see  her  face,  and  yielded  to  it  without  apprehending 
any  inconvenience,  or  that  it  might  possibly  lead  tQ  mischief. 
'  Who  knows  ?'  said  I  to  myself;  '  in  our  sweet  country,  we  some- 
times find  women  so  indulgent  ?'  And  then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  my  person  was  too  well  known  to  be  taken  for  a  thief,  and  I 
relied  on  the  cariosity  which  is  eb  universally  felt«  to  examine 
closely  the  mannerB  and  features  of  a  cele\>ia\ft^  «x^« 
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"I  ventuFed  into  the  shady  avenue,  and  walking  quickly, 
was  about  to  overtake  the  lady,  when  I  saw  coming  toward 
her,  a  young  man  attired  in  the  latest  fashion,  and  of  a  pretty, 
insipid  appearance;  he  perceived  me  before  I  had  time  to  hide 
myself  in  the  underwood.  I  was  about  three  paces  from  the 
noble  couple.  The  young  man  stopped  before  the  lady,  offered 
her  his  arm,  and  looking  towards  me,  with  as  surprised  a  manner 
as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  so  perfectly  cravated  to  assume, 
said : 

'  My  dear  cousin^  who  is  that  man  following  you  ?' 
The  lady  turned,  and  at  the  sight  of  her  I  was  seized  with  an 
emotion  sufficiently  acute,  to  recall  for  a  moment,  my  indisposition. 
My  heart  palpitated  severely,  as  I  recognized  the  young  girl 
who  had  looked  at  me  so  strangely  from  the  stage-box  at  Naples, 
before  my  illness.  H&r  hce  slightly  coloured  with  anger, 
then  grew  pale,  but  no  movement,  no  exclamation,  betrayed  her 
astonishment  or  indignation.  She  looked  at  me  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  disdainful  air*  and  replied  with  an  inconceivable  as- 
surance : 

"  '  I  do  not  know  him.* 

"  This  strange  assertion  piqued  my  curiosity.  There  seemed 
to  be  in  this  young  girl,  so  singular  a  pride,  and  so  consummate 
a  dissimulation,  that  I  felt  myself  urged  to  risk  a  foolish  adven- 
ture. We  Bohemians,  are  not  much  moved  by  the  customs  of 
the  world,  and  the  laws  of  society ;  we  have  no  great  fear  of  de- 
feat on  those  private  stages,  where  the  world  in  its  turn,  bows  be- 
fore us,  and  where  we  completely  feel  the  superiority  of  the  ar- 
tist ;  for  there,  no  one  can  excite  in  us  the  lively  emotions  which 
we  know  so  well  how  to  arouse.  The  salons  fatigue  and  chill  us, 
in  return  for  the  warmth  and  life  we  carrv  into  them.  I  ad- 
dressed  my  noble  hosts  courageously,  regardless  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  received  me,  and  resolved  to  introduce  myself  into 
the  house  upon  the  first  pretext  which  offered. 

"  I  sainted  them  gravely,  and  announced  myself  as  a  tuner  of 
instruments  who  had  been  sent  for  from  Florence  to  a  house  in 
the  ooontry,  the  name  ofwbhb  I  pretended  to  have  foTgolUn. 
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**  '  It  was  not  here,  you  may  go,'  replied  the  signora  drily. 
Bat  like  a  true  fianci  the  cousin  came  to  my  aid. 

" '  Dear  cousin,'  said  he,  '  your  piano  is  wretchedly  out  of  tone, 
if  monsieur  can  spare  an  hour,  we  can  have  some  music  this  even- 
ing.    Now  I  beg  of  you  !  will  you  not  consent  V 

"  The  young  Grimani  had  a  wicked  smile  upon  her  lips  as  she 
replied,  '  It  is  as  you  please,  my  cousin.' 

**  Is  she  amusing  herself  with  him  or  with  me,  thought  I ; 
perhaps  with  both.  I  bowed  leisurely  in  assent,  and  the  cousin, 
with  a  careless  politeness,  shewed  me  a  glass  door  at  the  end 
of  the  avenue,  which  forming  an  arch,  hid  the  fitmt  of  the 
viUa. 

"  '  See  monsieur,'  said  he,  '  at  the  bottom  of  the  principal 
saloon,  you  will  find  a  study.  The  piano-forte  is  there.  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  when  you  have  finished.'  And 
addressing  himself  to  his  cousin,  '  shall  we  go  as  far  as  the  piece 
of  water?' 

"  I  saw  her  almost  imperceptible  smile,  and  joy  mingled  with 
my  mortification,  as  she  allowed  me  to  pass  on  one  side,  and  con- 
tinued her  walk  in  an  opposite  direction^  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
graceful  and  honourable  cousin. 

"  It  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  tune  a  piano  tolerably,  and 
though  I  had  never  tried  it  before,  I  succeeded  pretty  well ;  only 
it  took  me  a  much  longer  time  than  if  I  had  been  experienced,  and 
I  saw  with  no  Httle  impatience,  that  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  that  no  excuse  remained  for  again  seeing  my 
singular  heroine,  except  to  make  her  try  the  piano  when  it  should  be 
tuned.  I  made  haste  then,  though  awkwardly  enough,  when  in  the 
middle  of  the  monotonous  noise  with  which  I  was  deafening  myself, 
I  raised  my  head  and  saw  the  signora  before  me,  half  turned  towards 
the  mantlepiece,  but  observing  me  in  the  glass  with  a  malicious 
attention.  To  meet  her  side  look  and  avoid  it,  was  the  work  of  a 
moment.  I  continued  my  occupation  with  the  most  perfect  sang 
froid,  resolved  in  my  turn  to  watch  the  enemy,  and  to  see  how  she 
would  make  her  approaches.  The  Grimani,  (I  continued  to  give  her 
this  name,  knowing  her  by  no  other,)  pretended  to  arrange  some 
lowers  in  the  vases  upon  the  mantie-Bb.e\i  ^jniWl  ^«aX  cai^  \  ^«bl 
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« 

moved  a  footstool,  put  it  back  again,  let  her  fan  fall,  picked  it  up 
with  a  g^eat  rustling  oi  her  dress,  opened  a  window  which  she  as 
suddenly  dosed,  and  seeing  that  I  was  determined  to  take  no 
notice,  overtomed  a  stool  upon  her  pretty  little  foot,  uttering  an 
exclamation  of  pain.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  drop  the  tuner's 
key  upon  the  metal  strings,  which  gave  forth  a  lamentable  sound. 
The  signora  shuddered,  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  suddenly  re- 
tmning  to  her  usual  coldness,  as  if  we  had  been  playing  a  scene  in 
a  comedy,  looked  at  me  steadily,  8a3ang :  '  Cosa  ugnore  ?  * 

"'I  thought  your  ladyship  spoke  to  me,'  rephed  I,  with  the 
same  tranquillity,  and  recommenced  working.  She  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  as  if  petrified  with  astonishment  at  such 
audacity,  or  struck  by  a  sudden  uncertainty  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  person  she  had  thought  to  recognise.  At  last  becoming 
iinpatient,  she  asked  me  almost  rudely,  if  I  should  soon  have 
finished. 

" '  Oh !  mon  Dieu,  no  !  signora,'  returned  I,  '  for  here  is  a 
brdcen  cord.'  At  the  same  moment  turning  my  key  roughly 
the  string  snapped.  '  It  seems  to  me,'  said  she,  '  that  this 
piano  gives  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble.'  '  A  great  deal,'  I 
replied,  '  all  the  cords  break,'  and  I  snapped  another.  '  It 
b  as  though  it  were  done  on  purpose,'  she  cried.  'Yes,  in* 
deed,'  I  rejoined,  'it  must  be  done  on  purpose.'  Her  cousin 
entered  at  this  moment,  and  by  way  of  salutation,  I  snapped 
8  third.  It  was  the  last  in  the  bass,  and  made  a  terrible  re- 
port. The  cousin,  who  did  not  expect  it,  stepped  backward, 
and  tiie  ngnora  burst  into  laughter.  This  mirth  seemed  strange 
to  me,  it  agreed  neither  with  her  face  nor  her  bearing;  there 
was  siHnething  biting  and  severe  in  it,  which  disconcerted  the  cou- 
sin so  much  that  I  quite  pitied  him.  '  I  fear*'  said  the  signora, 
when  her  laughter  would  allow  her  to  speak,''  that  we  shall  have  no 
music  this  evening.  This  poor  old  instrument  is  bewitched,  the  cords 
are  all  breaking.  It  is  a  supernatural  effect,  I  assure  you.  Hector ;  one 
need  only  look  at  them,  and  they  twist  and  break  with  a  frightful 
noise.'  Then  ^e  recommenced  laughing,  though  her  face  did 
not  ej^bibit' aay jeppeanmce  of  eajoyment  The  cou^  lau^eA.  %i^ 
s  matter  oT  comae,  aad  wag  suddenly  interrupted  by  tiieae  N^ioidisv 
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t3f  the  ngnora:  '  Mon  Dieu,  my  cousin,  do  not  laugh  so,  you  have 
not  the  least  occasion.'  The  cousin  appeared  to  be  accustomed  to  be 
rafled  at  and  tormented,  but  was,  without  doubt,  annoyed  that 
it  should  take  place  before  me,  for  he  said  with  a  displeased  tone  : 
'  And  why  cousin,  have  I  not  as  much  reason  to  laugh  as  you  ?'  '  Be- 
cause I  tell  you  that  you  have  not ;'  repHed  the  signora.  '  But  tell 
me  Hector,'  she  added  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  strangeness 
of  the  transition,  '  were  you  at  San  Carlo  this  year  ?'  '  No  my 
cousin.'  '  Then  you  have  not  heard  the  celebrated  L^Iio  ?  '  She 
pronounced  these  last  words  with  emphasis,  but  had  not  the  im- 
pudence to  look  at  me,  and  therefore  I  had  time  to  recover  the  em- 
barrassment this  throwing  of  the  gauntlet  caused  me. 

" '  I  have  neither  heard  nor  seen  him,'  replied  the  unconscious 
cousin ;  '  but  I  have  heard  him  highly  spoken  of.  He  is  a  great 
artist,  as  they  tell  me.' 

"  *  Very  great,'  returned  the  Grimani ;  *  greater  than  I  am  by 
the  whole  head.  Stop,  he  is  about  the  height  of  monsieur — 4o 
you  know  him  ? '  she  added  turning  towards  me.  '  I  know  him 
well  signora,'  replied  I,  in  a  sarcastic  tone ;  'he  is  a  handsome  fellow, 
a  great  comedian,  an  admirable  singer,  a  clever  talker,  a  bold  and 
facetious  adventurer,  and  a  most  intrepid  duellist,  a  fact  for  which 
he  is  none  the  worse." 

"  The  signora  looked  at  her  cousin,  and  then  at  me  with  a  care- 
less air  which  seemed  to  say.  *  What  does  that  concern  me  ? ' 
and  burst  into  a  fresh  fit  of  laughter,  as  unnatural  as  before,  and 
which  did  not  communicate  itself  either  to  her  cousin  or  to 
me.  I  returned  to  my  occupation  at  the  piano,  and  the  signor 
Ettore  stamped  with  impatience,  grinding  his  boots  on  the  fioor 
as  though  greatly  annoyed  with  the  conversation  so  cavalierly 
estabhshed,  between  a  mechanic  of  my  station,  and  his  noble 
betrothed. 

"  *  Pray !  cousin,  do  not  believe  all  monsieur  tells  you  of  L^o,' 

replied  the   signora,   interrupting  herself  in  the  midst   of  her 

laughter.     '  For  the  great  beauty  of  his  person,  I  can  say  nothing, 

for  I  did  not  look  at  him;  besides,  with  all  that  paint,  false  hair,  and 

moustaches,  an  actor  always  appears  young  and  handsome.     But 

as  forbia  being  an  admirable  siiiger  and  com^di^dXi»\  ^<ax^  \X,    \\i 
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the  first  place  he  sings  out  of  tune>  and  then  he  acts  detestably; 

His  declamation  abounds  in  emphasis,  his  action  is  vulg^,  and  the 

expression  of  his  featores  formal.     t^Then  he  weeps,  he  grimaces  ; 

when  he  menaces,  he  raves ;  when  he  would  be  majestic^  he  is 

tiresome  ;  and  in  his  best  moment,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  stands 

still,  and  says  nothing,  one  may  apply  to  him  the  words  of  the 

song: 

Brutto  e  quanto  stapido. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  agree  with  monsieur,  but  my  opinion  is  that  of 
the  public !  It  is  not  my  &ult  if  L^o  did  not  make  the  least  im- 
pression at  San  Carlo ;  but  I  would  advise  you,  my  cousin^  not  to 
take  a  journey  to  Naples  on  purpose  to  see  him.' 

"  Having  received  this  severe  lesson,  I  nearly  lost  my  self-com- 
mand for  a  moment,  and  would  have  sought  a  quarrel  with  the 
cousin  to  punish  the  signora ;  but  the  worthy  stripling  did  not  al- 
low me  time.  '  Just  like  the  women ! '  he  cried,  '  and  above  all, 
just  like  your  unaccountable  caprice,  my  cousin  !  It  is  not  three 
days,  since  you  told  me  that  LeHo  was  the  finest  actor,  and  the 
most  inimitable  singer  in  Itfly.  Doubtless,  you  will  tell  me  to- 
morrow just  the  contrary  of  what  you  say  to  day,  even  if  it  be  to 
recall  that  the  day  after.*  '  To-morrow,  and  next  day,  and  all  the 
days  of  my  }ife,  dear  cousin,  I  will  tell  you  that  you  are  a  fool, 
and  L^o  a  blockhead ; '  returned  the  signora  hastily. — '  Bravo 
signora ! '  said  the  counn  in  a  low  voice,  ofiering  his  arm  to  con- 
duct her  fi'om  ihelsalons ;  *  one  is  a  fool  when  they  love  you,  and 
a  blockhead  when  they  displease  you.'  '  Before  your  highnesses 
retire,'  said  I,  without  betraying  the  least  emotion,  '  I  would  ob- 
serve that  this  piano  is  in  too  bad  a  state  to  be  thorpughly  set  in 
order  to  day,  but  if  you  so  desire  it,  I  will  return  to-morrow.* 
'  Certainly,  monsieur,'  replied  the  cousin  with  a  patronising  courtesy, 
and  half  turning  towards  me;  'we  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
come  then.'  The  Grimani,  with  a  sudden  and  vigorous  move- 
ment, forced  him  to  turn  completely,  stood  still,  leaning  upon 
his  arm,  and  looking  at  me  with  an  air  of  defiance,  '  Monsieur  re- 
turns to-morrow? '  she  questioned,  as  I  closed  the  piano,  and  took 
my  hat?  '  I  will  be  certain  not  to  fail/  I  rejoined,  sakLting  \iei 
Mhncef  to  tbeffround.    She  continued  to  stand  with  her  coxiiam  bl 
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the  entrance  of  the  room,  so  that  forced  to  pass  before  th^oi  in 
going  out,  I  saluted  them  afresh ;  this  time  looking  at  my  Brad- 
amante,  with  an  assurance  worthy  of  the  part  I  was  engaged  in. 
There  was  a  slight  look  of  encouragement,  and  I  saw  clearly  that 
my  boldness  was  not  displeasing,  and  that  the  lists  were  not  closed 
against  me. 

"  I  was  at  my  post  the  next  day^  before  noon,  and  found  my 
heroine  at  hers,  seated  at  the  piano,  striking  and  grinding  at  the 
fedse  notes,  with  an  admirable  imperturbability,  as  though  wishing 
to  prove  the  hatred  and  contempt  she  entertained  for  music,  by 
this  diabolical  symphony. 

"  I  entered  quietly,  and  saluted  her  with  as  much  respect^  as 
though  I  had  indeed  been  a  tuner  of  instruments.  I  placed  my 
hat  upon  a  chair,  took  off  my  gloves  with  great  trouble,  imitating 
the  awkwardness  of  a  man  not  much  accustomed  to  wearing 
them ;  drew  from  my  pocket,  a  box  filled  with  strings,  and  com- 
menced unrolling  the  necessary  lengths,  with  all  possible  gravity 
and  simplicity.  The  signora  continued  hammering  upon  the  un> 
fortunate  piano,  in  a  pitiless  manner,  which  returned  sounds, 
enough  to  put  to  flight  the  most  hardy  barbarian.  I  saw  that  she 
was  amusing  herself  in  brealsng  and  injuring  it  still  more,  that  I 
might  be  put  to  greater  trouble,  and  I  recognised  less  of  mischief, 
than  of  coquetry  in  the  act,  since  she  appeared  disposed  to  keep  me 
company.  I  asked  her  very  seriously, '  Does  your  highness  find  tibe 
piano  improving.'  '  It  is  harmony  itself,'  she  replied,  biting  her 
lip  that  she  might  not  laugh,  'the  sounds  it  gives  forlL  are 
delightful.'  'It  is  a  fine  instrument,  I  returned.'  'And  in 
a  very  good  condition,*  added  she.  '  Your  highness  has  great 
talent  for  the  piano  ?'  '  As  you  hear.'  '  That  is  a  beautiful  waltz 
and  very  well  executed.'  '  Is  it  not  ?  but  how  could  one  do  other- 
wise than  play  well  on  an  instrument  so  perfectly  tuned  ?  you  like 
music  monsieur  ? '  '  Pretty  well,  signora ;  your's  goes  to  the 
souL*  '  In  that  case  I  will  continue  it.'  And  with  a  ferodous 
smile,  she  murdered  a  bravura  she  had  heard  me  sing  with,  great 
success  at  the  theatre. 
" '  Your  cousin  ia  well  I  hope  ? '  I  continued  wh^n  she 
iiad  £iuabed.      'He    is   hunting.*      'Doeft  -^wa  \}£i!^QXkSs&  \ikft 
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game  ?'  '  I  like  it  immensely,  and  you  monsieur  ? '  'I  like 
it  sincerely  and  profoundly/  'Which  do  you  like  the  best, 
game  or  music ? '  'I  like  musk  at  table ;  but  just  now  I  prefer 
game.' 

She  rose  and  rang.  At  the  same  moment  a  lackey  appeared,  as 
though  he  had  been  a  piece  of  mechanism  attached  to  the  bell. 
'  firing  the  game  pie  I  saw  in  the  pantry  this  morning,'  said  the 
signora ;  and  two  minutes  after,  the  servant  re-appeared  with  a 
colossal  pie,  which  at  a  sign  from  his  mistress,  he  placed  in  great 
state  upon  the  piano.  A  large  tray  covered  with  plates,  and  all 
other  necessary  appliances  to  a  repast  for  civilized  beings,  appeared 
as  by  magic,  at  the  oth^  end  of  the  instrument ;  and  the  signora, 
with  a  light  yet  strong  hand,  broke  in  the  rampart  of  delicious 
crust,  msddng  a  large  breach  in  the  fortress. 

"  '  Here  is  a  conquest  in  which  the  French  take  no  share,'  said 
she,  drawing  out  a  partridge  which  she  put  upon  a  china  plate,  and 
commenced  eating  at  the  other  side  of  the  apartment,  crouched 
upon  a  velvet  cushion  with  gold  tassels. 

"  I  looked  at  her  with  astonishment,  scarcely  knowing  if  she 
were  foolish,  or  only  desiring  to  mystify  me.  '  You  do  not  eat  !* 
said  she,  without  deranging  herself. — '  Vour  highness  has  not  com- 
manded me,'  replied  I. — *  Oh !  be  under  no  constraint,'  she  said, 
continuing  to  eat  with  her  fine  teeth. 

"  The  pie  looked  and  smelled  so  good,  that  I  listened  to  the 
advice  of  reason ;  drew  forth  another  partridge,  put  it  upon  a  plate, 
which  I  placed  upon  the  keys  of  the  piano,  and  commenced  eating, 
on  my  part,  with  as  much  zeal  as  the  signora. 

"  '  If  this,'  thought  I,  *  be  not  the  castle  of  the  sleeping  beauty  in 
the  wood,  and  this  malicious  elf  the  only  animated  being  within  it, 
it  is  certain,  that  some  uncle,  father,  aunt,  governess,  or  something 
serving  as  chaperon  to  this  madcap,  will  soon  make  its  appearance 
In  a  rage.  In  case  of  such  an  apparition,  1  should  like  to  know 
how  far  this  singular  [mode  of  breakfasting  upon  a  piano,  t^te-a- 
t6te  with  the  young  lady  of  the  house,  would  be  considered  decent. 
But  it  matters  little  after  all ;  it  is  easy  to  see  whither  these  ex- 
travagancies tend^  axrd  if  underneath  them  lies  the  hatred  oi  &  '^o- 
man,  my  time  will  come,  though  I  wait  ten  years.' 
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"  In  the  mean  time,  I  looked  at  my  beautiful  hostess  throu^ 
the  music  desk  of  the  piano ;  she  was  eating  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  and  did  not  seem  the  least  possessed  with  the  foolish  trick 
some  young  ladies  have,  of  taking  food  in  secret,  and  biting  their 
lips  at  table  with  a  sentimental  air,  as  though  they  were  of  a  nature 
superior  to  ours.  Lord  Byron  had  not  then  set  the  fashion  of 
small  c^petites  with  the  fedr  sex.  Thus,  my  fantastic  signora,  set 
to  with  hearty  good  will,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  moments,  came 
towards  me,  to  take  from  the  pie,  a  fillet  of  hare  and  a  pheasant's 
wing.  She  looked  at  me  without  laughing,  and  said  in  a  senten- 
tious manner  :  *  This  air  makes  me  hungry.' —  *  Your  highnes« 
seems  to  be  gifted  with  a  good  appetite,'  I  replied. — *  If  there 
were  not  a  good  appetite  at  fifteen,'  returned  she,  '  I  do  not  know 
when  there  would  be.' — 'Fifteen !'  cried  I,  looking  at  her  with  as- 
tonishment, and  dropping  my  knife  and  fork. — 'Fifteen  and  two 
months,'  she  replied,  returning,  with  her  plate  well  filled,  to  her 
cushion ;  '  my  mother  is  not  yet  three  and  thirty,  and  was  remarried 
last  year.  Tell  me  is  it  not  singular  for  a  mother  to  be  married 
before  her  daughter?  but  truly,  if  my  dear  httle  mother  had  waited 
for  my  marriage,  she  would  have  waited  a  long  time.  Who  would 
marry  any  one,  handsome  indeed,  but  stupid  beyond  aU  imagi" 
nation  }' 

**  There  was  so  much  gaiety  and  good*nature  mingled  with  the 
serious  air,  with  which  she  joked  me,  that  the  pretty  picture  which 
this  fine  girl  formed,  with  her  black  eyes,  and  long  curhng  hair, 
falling  upon  a  neck  of  alabaster,  as  she  sat  upon  her  cushion, 
in  an  artless,  graceful,  and  withal  delicate  attitude,  put  to  flight 
all  sinister  intentions.  I  pushed  away  my  plate,  leaned  my 
arm  upon  the  piano,  and  considered  her  under  a  new  aspect. 
This  fifteen  years  upset  all  my  ideas.  I  have  always  attached 
a  great  deal  of  importance  to  learning  the  exact  age,  before  I 
would  judge  of  any  one,  and  above  all  of  a  female.  Cuiming 
grows  so  rapidly  with  the  sex,  that  six  months  more  or  less 
often  decides  whether  apparent  candour  be  indeed  deceit,  or  whe- 
ther what  looks  like  deceit  be  indeed  candour.  Until  then,  I  had 
taken  the  Giimani  to  be  at  leasi"  twenty  years  old  ;  for  she  was  so 
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tall,  strong,  and  dark,  so  self-possessed  in  her  look,  bearing,  and 
slightest  movement,  that  every  one  would  have  made  the  same  mis- 
take at  first.  But  in  looking  at  her  more  attentively,  I  recognised  my 
error.  Her  shoulders  were  large  and  stout,  but  her  bust  was  not 
yet  developed.  If  there  was  the  woman  in  her  bearing,  certain 
locks,  and  expressions  of  her  face,  revealed  the  child.  Then  her 
robust  appetite,  the  total  absence  of  coquetry,  and  the  audacious 
t^te-a-tete  which  she  had  established  with  me,  made  it  evident  to 
me,  that  I  was  not  engaged,  as  I  had  at  first  thought,  with  a 
haughty  and  designing  woman,  but  with  a  mischievous  school- 
girl, and  I  repulsed  with  horror  the  thought  of  abusing  her  impru- 
dence. 

**  I  remained  plunged  in  these  reflections,  forgetting  to  reply  to 
the  significant  provocation  I  had  received.  She  looked  at  me  fix- 
edly, and  this  time  I  did  not  seek  to  avoid,  but  to  analyse  her 
glance.  She  had  the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world,  full  and 
well-opened;  their  look  was  always  unembarrassed,  quick,  and 
seizing  at  once  the  object  of  their  attention  ;  a  look,  very  rare  with 
women,  determined  but  not  bold.  It  was  the  revelation  of  a  frank, 
free,  and  courageous  soul.  It  questioned  every  thing  with  autho- 
rity, seeming  to  say ;  '  Hide  nothing  from  me,  for  I  have  nothing 
to  conceal.' 

**  When  she  saw  that  I  braved  this  look,  she  was  embarrassed, 
but  not  intimidated  ;  and  rising  suddenly,  provoked  the  explanation 
I  would  have  sought.  '  Signor  L^lio,*  said  she,  *  if  you  have  finished 
breakfast,  you  will  tell  me  what  brings  you  here.' 

"  '  I  will  obey  you  signora,'  replied  I,  taking  the  plate  and  glass 
she  had  deposited  on  the  ground,  and  carrying  them  to  the  piano ; 

*  only,  I  would  pray  your  highness  to  tell  me,  whether  the  pianoforte 
tuner  shall  take  his  place  before  the  keys,  while  he  replies  to  your 
question,  or  whether  the  comedian  Lelio,  shall  stand,  hat  in  hand, 
ready  to  take  his  departure,  after  he  has  had  the  honour  of  speak- 
ing to  you.* 

** '  Monsieur  Lelio  will  seat  himself  on  that  couch,'  said  she, 
pointing  towards  a  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mantel-shelf, 

*  and  I  will  take  this,  *  she  added,  placing  herself  opposite  to  tcv^, 
aboat  ten  paces  distant 

F  2 
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"  *  Signora/  said  I,  doing  as  she  bid  me,  *  to  obey  you  I  must 
go  back  some  time,  more  than  two  months,  when  I  played  Romeo 
at  Naples.     There  was  in  a  stage  box — ' 

"  '  I  can  assist  your  memory,'  replied  the  Grimani.  *  There  was 
in  a  stage-box,  on  the  right  of  the  theatre,  a  young  lady  whom  you 
thought  handsome ;  but  on  looking  at  her  more  closely,  you  found 
f  that  her  face  was  so  devoid  of  expression,  that  at  last  you  exclaimed, 
speaking  to  one  of  the  actresses,  and  sufficiently  loud  for  the  young 
lady  to  hear ' 

" '  In  the  name  of  heaven  !  signora,'  cried  I,  *  do  not  repeat 
those  words,  torn  from  me  in  a  moment  of  delirium  ;  know,  that  I 
am  subject  to  nervous  attacks,  which  for  the  time,  make  me  almost 
mad.  At  such  moments,  every  thing  annoys  me,  every  thing 
causes  me  suffering * 

"'  I  do  not  ask  why  it  pleased  you  to  give  your  opinion  so  openly 
upon  the  young  lady  in  the  stage-box ;  I  simply  beg  you  to  recoxmt 
the  rest  of  your  history.' 

**  •  I  am  obliged,  if  I  would  be  particular,  to  dwell  upon  the  pro- 
logue. Suffering  from  a  first  attack  of  fever,  which  ended  in  a  se- 
rious illness,  from  which  even  now  I  am  scarcely  recovered,  I  thought 
I  read  deep  disdain  and  cold  irony,  on  the  incomparably  beautiful 
face  in  that  stage-box.  I  became  impatient,  uneasy,  and  then  so 
confused,  that  losing  my  senses,  I  gave  way  to  a  brutal  exclamation, 
hoping  to  break  the  unhappy  charm  thrown  over  my  faculties,  and 
which  paralysed  me  at  the  most  important  moment  of  my  part. 
Your  highness  must  pardon  my  folly ;  I  believe  in  magnetism ; 
more  than  ever  during  my  illness,  when  my  head  being  weak  as 
my  legs,  I  imagined  that  the  young  lady  in  the  stage-box,  exer- 
cised a  pernicious  influence  over  me  ;  and  during  the  terrible  fever 
which  assailed  me  on  the  day  after  my  fault,  I  confess  to  you  that 
in  moments  of  delirium,  she  often  appeared  to  me,  but  always 
haughty  and  menacing,  assuring  me  that  I  should  pay  dearly  for 
the  blasphemy  that  had  escaped  me.  Such,  signora,  is  the  first 
part  of  my  history.* 

"  I  prepared  myself  to  receive  many  cutting  remarks,  by  way  of 
commentary,  on  this  singular  recital ;  Yibich,  though  true,  seemed, 
Jt  must  be  confessed,  very  improbable.    Bui  \3afe  -^ovm^  ^fsmss^. 
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kx)king  at  me,  with  a  gentleness,  I  should  not  have  supposed  be- 
longing to  her  style  of  beauty,  said,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
couch  :  'Indeed,  Signor  Lelio,  your  face  bears  evidence  of  severe 
suffering ;  and  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  when  I  recognised 
you  yesterday,  I  said  to  myself,  that  I  had  taken  a  false  impression 
of  you  on  the  stage,  for  you  appeared  then  younger  by  ten  year^ ; 
3ret  to  day,  you  do  not  seem  to  me  older,  than  you  did  at  the 
theatre,  only  you  have  a  look  of  indisposition,  and  I  am  truly  sorry 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  irritating  you." 

.   "I  involuntarily  approached  her  chair,  but  my  interlocutrice 
immediately  resumed  her  tone  of  raillery  and  caprice. 

" '  Now  for  the  second  part  of  your  history,  Signor  Ldho,' 
said  she,  playing  with  her  fan,  '  and  tell  me  why,  instead  of  flying, 
you  have  come  so  far,  to  find  out  a  person,  the  sight  of  whom  is 
so  odious,  and  unfortunate  to  you.' 

"  '  It  is  precisely  at  this  point  the  narrator  finds  himself  puzzled,' 
replied  I,  withdrawing  my  chair,  which  rolled  easily,  at  the  least 
diange  in  the  conversation.  '  Shall  I  say  that  chance  alone  con- 
ducted me  hither  ?  and  if  so,  will  your  highness  believe  me  ?  if  I 
say  that  it  was  not  chance,  will  your  highness  pardon  me  ?' 

'*  *  It  matters  little  to  me,*  she  answered,  *  whether  it  be  chance, 
or  magnetic  attraction,  as  you  call  it,  which  has  led  you  to  this 
part  c^  the  country ;  I  desire  only  to  know  what  chance  has  made 
you  become  a  tuner  of  pianos.' 

"  '  The  chance  of  inspiration,  signora ;  the  first  pretext  was 
acceptable  which  could  introduce  me  here.' 

"  '  But  why  introduce  you  here  ?* 

"  '  I  will  reply  in  all  sincerity,  if  your  highness  will  deign  to  tell 
me,  if  it  were  chance  which  determined  you  to  allow  me  en- 
trance, though  you  recognized  me  from  the  first  moment.' 

"  *  The  chance  of  a  whim,  Signoi  L«lio.  I  was  tired  of  a  ti^te- 
^•t^te  with  my  cousin,  and  an  old  religious  aunt,  whom  I  hardly 
know ;  and  whilst  one  is  at  the  chase,  and  the  other  at  church,  I 
thought  I  could  enliven  the  disagreeable  solitude  to  which  they 
condemn  me.' 

"  My  chair  approached  of  itself,  and  I  hesitated  whelYieT  to  X»kft 
the  Mad/of  the  signora.    At  this  moment  she  appeared  to  "Hie 
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bold.  There  are  young  girls  bom  women,  and  corrupted,  before 
losing  their  innocence.  This  is  a  child,  thought  I,  but  a  child  tired 
of  being  one,  and  I  should  be  a  great  fool  not  to  return  her  en- 
couragements offered  with  so  much  boldness  and  sang  froid.  So 
much  the  worse  for  her  cousin  !  why  does  he  prefer  the  chase  to 
his  betrothed  ? 

"  But  the  signora  paid  no  attention  to  the  emotion  she  excited^ 
and  added :  '  Now  the  farce  is  ended ;  we  have  eaten  my  cou»n's 
game,  and  I  have  spoken  with  an  actor.  There  is  my  aunt» 
and  my  mystified  cousin.  Last  week  he  was  furious,  because, 
according  to  him,  I  spoke  of  you  with  too  much  enthusiasm. 
iV'ow,  when  he  speaks  to  me  of  you,  and  my  aunt  says  that  a^^tors 
are  all  excommunicated  in  France,  I  shall  lower  my  eyes  with  a 
modest  and  detout  air,  and  laugh  within  myself,  at  the  thought, 
that  I  know  the  Signor  Lelio,  that  I  have  breakfested  with  him> 
here,  without  any  one  suspecting  it.  But  now  it  remains  for  you. 
Monsieur  Lelio,  to  tell  me  why  you  introduced  yourself  here  by 
means  of  a  false  character.' 

"  '  Pardon,  signora,  you  made  use  of  a  word  which  struck  me 
much.     Last  week  you  spoke  of  me  with  enthusiasm  ?* 

*'  '  Oh !  it  was  only  to  enrage  my  cousin.  I  am  not  at  all  an 
enthusiast  bv  nature.' 

*'  When  she  rallied  me,  I  felt  encouraged  in  this  adventure, 
and  almost  became  hardened.  *  Since  you  are  so  sincere  towards 
me,'  replied  I,  *  I  will  not  be  less  so  with  your  highness.  I 
introduced  myself  here  with  the  intention  of  repairing  my 
crime,  by  humbly  imploring  pardon  of  the  divine  beauty  I  had 
blasphemed.' 

"  At  the  same  time  I  slipped  from  my  seat,  and  found  myself  at 
the  knees  of  the  Grimani,  ready  to  take  her  beautiful  hand.  She 
did  not  appear  much  moved ;  I  saw  only,  that  to  hide  a  slight 
embarrassment,  she  pretended  to  examine  the  Chinese  mandarins, 
who  in  purple  and  golJ,  sparkled  upon  her  fan.  *0h !  mon  Dieu, 
Monsieur,'  said  she,  without  looking  at  me,  *  you  are  very  good  to 
think  it  necessary  to  ask  my  pardon.  First  of  all,  if  I  have  a  stupid 
expression,  you  are  not  culpable  for  perceiving  it;  and  in  the  second 
pJace,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  YjYielYieT  -^ou  X^vc^t  ^q  qx  x^a ' 
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**  '  I  swear  by  all  the  gods,  and  by  Apollo  in  particular,  that  I 
only  spoke  thus  from  anger,  from  folly,  perhaps  from  another  sen- 
timent, which  even  then  took  possession  of  me,  and  troubled  my 
spirit.  I  saw  that  you  hated  me,  and  had  no  indulgence  for  me  ; 
could  i  quietly  lose  the  only  approbation  it  would  have  been 
precioos  and  glorious  to  me  to  possess  ?  At  length,  signora,  I  have 
discovered  your  dwelling ;  scarcely  knowing  your  name,  I  have 
sought,  followed,  and  reached  you;  spite  of  distance  and  obstacles, 
I  am  here,  at  your  feet.  Think  you  I  should  have  surmounted 
mch  difficulties  if  I  had  not  been  tormented  with  remorse ;  not  be- 
cause you  disdained,  and  with  reason,  the  effect  of  your  charms 
upaa  a  poor  actor  Hke  myself,  but  because  I  had  outraged  Nature 
in  not  appreciating  her  most  beautiful  work.' 

"  In  speaking  thus,  I  ventured  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  rose 
quickly,  saying,  *  Rise,  monsieur,  rise  ;  here  is  my  cousui  returning 
from  the  chase/ 

'*  In  fact,  I  had  hardly  time  to  seat  myself  at  the  piano  before 
the  Signor  Ettore  Grimani,  in  his  shooting  dress,  and  gun  in 
hand,  entered  the  apartment,  and  laid  his  bag,  full  of  game,  at  the 
feet  of  his  cousin. 

** '  Oh  !  do  not  come  so  near  me,'  cried  the  signora,  *  you  are 
horridly  splashed,  and  those  bleeding  beasts  disgust  me.  Ah! 
Hectcn*,  I  pray  of  you,  go,  and  take  all  those  great  villanous 
dogs  with  you,  who  smell  at  the  vases,  and  soil  the  floor.' 

"The  cousin  was  obhged  to  be  content  with  this  burst  of 
ingratitude,  and  retired  to  his  chamber,  to  perfume  himself  at 
leisure.  But  scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  apartment,  when  a  kind 
of  duenna  entered  and  announced  to  the  signora  that  her  aunt  had 
just  returned,  and  begged  to  see  her. 

"  '  I  will  come,'  repUed  the  Grimani ;    '  and  you,   monsieur,' 
said  she,  turning  towards  me,  '  as  this  key  is  broken,  will  take  it 
with  you  and  tiioroughly  repair  it.     You  must  bring  it  to-morrow,, 
and  finish  mending  the  cc»'ds.    I  may  rely  on  your  word,  monsieur, 
may  I  not  ?     You  will  be  punctual  ?' 

•  "  •  Yes  signora,  you  may  rely  upon  me,'  replied  I,  and  rctjrcd» 
Donveying  with  we  the  ivory  key  which  ivas  not  broken. 

/  WB8 punctual  at  the  readejifvous.     But  do  not  think,  my  dfewc^ 
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friends,  that  I  was  enamoured  of  this  young  creature ;  at  the  ut- 
most she  only  pleased  me.  She  was  extremely  beautiful,  but  I 
saw  her  beauty  aoHj  with  the  eyes  of  an  artist,  not  with  those  of 
the  soul ;  if,  for  a  moment,  I  began  to  love  this  petulant  child,  I 
soon  after  fell  back  on  my  doubts,  and  said  to  myself,  that  she 
might  easily  have  been  telling  me  untruths ;  she,  who  lied  so  well  to 
her  cousin,  and  governess;  that  perhaps  she  was  more  than 
twenty,  as  I  had  at  first  thought,  and  already  had  conmiitted 
some  foolish  acts,  for  which  they  sequestered  her  in  this  dull 
chdteau,  with  no  other  society  than  that  of  an  old  bigot,  devoted 
to  good  living,  and  an  excellent  cousin,  destined  unconsciously  to^ 
endorse  all  her  errors,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

''  I  found  her  in  the  salon  with  this  dear  cousin,  and  three  or 
four  large  sporting  dogs,  who  almost  devoured  me.  The  signora, 
eminently  capricious,  granted  to-day  a  very  different  reception 
from  that  of  yesterday  to  these  noble  animals ;  and  though  they 
were  no  less  dirty  and  insupportable,  quietly  allowed  them  to 
stretch  themselves  out  upon  a  large  red  velvet  sofa,  fringed 
with  gold.  From  time  to  time,  she  seated  herself  in  the  middle 
of  the  pack  to  caress  some,  and  quarrel  in  a  friendly  manner  with 
others. 

"  It  so(Hi  occurred  to  me,  that  this  friendship  with  the  dogs  was 
a  toider  piece  of*  coquetry  with  the  cousin,  for  the  fair  Signor 
Ettore  appeared  much  flattered,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  know 
which  he  loved  the  best,  his  cousin  or  his  dogs.  The  vivacity  of 
her  mood  was  astounding,  and  appeared  to  mount  to  such  a  pitch,, 
judging  from  the  brilliant  glance  I  detected  in  the  mirror,  that  I 
hoped  the  cousin  would  soon  take  himself  off.  He  did  indeed  quit 
us  before  long.  The  signora  giving  him  a  commission.  He  re- 
sisted it  slightly ;  then  obeyed,  at  an  imperious  look,  and  a,  '  Vous 
ne  voulez  pas  y  allerP*  spoken  in  a  tone  which  he  seemed  alto- 
gether unable  to  brave. 

"  Hardly  had  he  gone  out,  than  abandoning  the  piano,  I 
rose,  seeking  in  the  eyes  of  the  signora  whether  I  shoidd  ap- 
proach her,  or  wait  till  she  came  towards  me.  She  also  stood 
aloof,  and  seemed  wishing  to  divine  by  my  looks  what  I  intended 
to  do. 
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.  "But  she  gave  me  so  little  encouragement,. "while  her  Hps  ap- 
peared ready  to  read  me  such  a  lesson,  if  unfortunately  I  should 
lack  spirit  in  this  perilous  encounter,  that  I  felt  considerable  un- 
easiness. I  know  not  how  it  was  that  this  exchange  of  looks,  at 
<ince  provocative  and  repellant,  this  disorder  of  the  whole  being, 
which  held  us  both  in  thrall ;  this  alternation  of  audacity  and 
timidity,  which  paralysed  me,  perhaps  at  the  most  important  mo- 
ment of  the  adventure;  even  to  the  black  velvet  dress  of  the 
Grimani,  and  the  brilliant  sun,  whose  golden  rays  beaming  across 
the  silk  curtains  of  the  apartment,  lost  themselves  at  our  feet  in 
fantastic  hghts  and  shadows ;  the  hour,  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
constrained  palpitation  of  my  heart,  all  vividly  recalled  a  like  scene 
in  the  days  of  my  boyhood ;  the  Signora  Bianca  Aldini,  in  the 
shadow  of  her  gondola  retaining  me  as  by  magnetic  attraction,  with 
one  foot  upon  the  barque,  and  the  other  on  the  shore  of  the  lido. 
I  ezpoienced  the  same  perturbation,  the  same  inward  agitation, 
the  same  passion,  ready  to  give  way  to  anger.  Was  then,  my 
feeling  for  Bianca,  thought  I,  the  result  of  self-love,  or  is  the  same 
feeling  for  the  Grimani  inspired  by  true  affection  ? 

"  There  was  no  opportunity  now  to  make  my  escape,  singing  a 
light  song,  as  I  had  done  upon  the  shore  of  the  Lido,  in  revenge 
for  an  innocent  coquetry.  I  had  no  other  part  to  take,  than  to  re- 
seat myself ;  no  other  vengeance  to  exercise  than  to  recommence 
the  fifth  major  upon  the  piano :  a-mi-la-E'St-mu 

**  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  mode  of  exhibiting  my  anger 
could  not  lead  to  very  triumphant  results.  A  sHght  smile  curled 
the  lips  of  the  signora,  as  I  bent  my  knee  to  sit  down,  and  these 
charming  words  seemed  to  be  written  on  her  face  :  L^lio,  you  are 
a  child.  But,  when  I  rose  suddenly,  ready  to  send  the  piano  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  that  I  might  fall  at  lier  feet,  I  saw 
clearly  in  her  dark  glance,  these  terrible  words  :  '  Monsieur,  you 
are  a  fooL' 

"  The  Signora  Aldini,  thought  I,  was  two  and  twenty,  while  I 
was  only  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  now  I  am  older  than  she  was. 
That  I  was  governed  by  Bianca,  was  natural,  but  that  I  should  be 
tiie  plaything  of  the  Grimani,  is  not  in  order.  I  must  be  self- 
possessed^  and  I  seated  myself  quietly,  saying : 
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"  •  Pardon  me  signora,  if  I  look  at  the  hour  by  the  time  piece  ; 
I  cannot  remain  much  longer,  and  the  piano  appears  to  be  in 
sufficiently  good  condition  to  allow  of  my  returning  to  my  own 
affairs.' 

" '  In  good  condition ! '  replied  she,  with  an  expression  of 
temper.  '  You  have  put  it  into  so  good  condition,  that  I  fear  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  play  on  it  again.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  you 
have  undertaken  to  tune  it,  therefore  Signor  L^lio,  you  must  per- 
form your  agreement.' 

" '  Signora,'  repUed  I,  '  I  am  no  more  bound  to  tune  this  piano, 
than  you  are  to  play  on  it.  If  I  obeyed  your  commands  by  re- 
turning here,  it  was  that  I  might  not  compromise  you  by  the 
abrupt  cessation  of  my  pretended  office.'  But  your  highness 
should  understand,  that  such  pleasantries  cannot  last  for  ever,  that 
the  third  day  already  ceases  to  be  diverting  to  you,  and  that  the 
fourth  may  become  dangerous  to  me.  I  am  neither  illustrious 
nor  rich  enough  to  have  time  to  lose.  Your  highness  will  allow 
me  to  retire  in  a  few  moments,  and  this  evening  a  real  tuner 
shall  come,  and  finish  my  work,  alleging  that  his  companion  is 
ill,  and  has  sent  him  in  his  place.  I  can,  without  betraying 
our  little  secret,  or  making  myself  known  in  the  matter,  find 
some  one  to  replace  me,  who  will  have  the  advantage  of  greater 
practise !  * 

"  The  signora  made  no  answer,  but  became  pale  as  death,  and 
once  again  I  felt  myself  vanquished.  The  cousin  entered,  I  could 
not  repress  a  movement  of  impatience.  The  signora  perceived  it, 
and  triumphed  anew ;  and  seeing  that  I  did  not  intend  to  leave, 
amused  herself  with  my  secret  disquiet. 

"  She  became  flushed  and  exhilirated ;  gave  her  cousin  a  thou- 
sand encouragements,  so  equally  balanced  between  tenderness  and 
irony,  that  neither  he  nor  I  knew  what  to  think  of  them.  Then 
suddenly  turning  her  back  to  him,  and  approaching  me,  she 
begged,  with  a  low  voice  and  mysterious  air,  that  I  would  tune 
the  piano  a  quarter  tone  below  concert  pitch,  as  her  voice  was  a 
contralto.  Which  of  us  did  she  wish  to  mystify,  in  telling  me  this 
grand  secret  with  so  important  an  air  ?  I  could  have  given  Hector 
a  grasp  of  the  hand,,  so  equally  absurd  and  n^cvi^owa  ^\d  a\a  -^^i*. 
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tion  appear.  Bat  I  saw  that  the  good  young  man  attached  more 
importance  to  it  than  I  did,  and  looked  at  me  with  so  sullen 
and  earnest  an  air,  that  I  could  scarcely  forhear  laughing.  I  re* 
plied  to  the  Grimani  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  manner  quite  as 
confidential ;  '  Signora,  I  have  forestalled  your  wishes,  the  piano  is 
just  at  the  pitch  of  the  orchestra  of  San  Carlo,  when  they  lowered 
it  for  me  last  season  during  a  cold.' 

"  The  signora  then  took  the  arm  of  her  cousin  with  a  theatrical 
air,  and  led  him  with  precipitation  into  the  garden.  As  they  con- 
tinued walking  before  the  house,  aud  I  saw  their  shadows  pass 
and  repass  across  the  curtains,  I  hid  myself  behind  them,  and  list* 
ened  to  their  conversation. 

"  '  That  is  precisely  what  I  wished  to  say  to  you,  dear  cousin/ 
said  the  signora.  '  The  man  has  a  strange  and  terrifying  appear- 
ance ;  he  scarcely  knows  what  a  piano  is,  and  will  never  succeed 
in  tuning  it.  You  will  see !  He  is  a  swindler  beyond  all  doubt* 
Keep  your  eye  constantly  upon  him,  and  hold  your  watch  in  your 
hand  when  you  pass  near  him.  I  assure  you,  when  unsuspectingly, 
I  leaned  over  the  piano,  to  tell  him  to  lower  it,  he  raised  his  hand 
to  steal  my  gold  chain.' 

"  '  No !  you  are  jestirg,  my  cousin !  It  is  impossible  any  thief 
should  be  so  bold.  That  is  not  what  I  mean,  you  pretend  not  to 
understand  me.* 

"  '  I  pretend.  Hector  ?  you  accuse  me  of  feigning  ?   Why  should 
I  give  myself  the  trouble  to  invent  a  story  ? ' 
,    "  '  This  assumption  of  dulness  is  use^ss  my  cousin.     I  know 
at  least  that  you  take  trouble  to  seek  occasions  for  saying  morti- 
fying things  to  me.' 

"  *  But,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  what  do  you  mean  cousin  } 
And  why  do  you  say  that  this  man — * 

"  '  I  say  that  this  man  is  not  a  tuner  of  pianos,  that  he  will  never 
tune  your  piano,  and  that  he  never  tuned  one  yet.  I  say  that  he 
never  takes  his  eye  off  you,  that  he  follows  all  your  movements, 
listens  to  all  your  words.  I  say  he  is  a  man  you  have  seen  some- 
where else,  at  Naples  or  Florence,  in  the  theatre  or  walking,  aud 
that  he  is  desperately  In  Jove  with  you/ 

"  'ABd  who  has  introduced  himself   here  in  disguis<i,  \o  ^^^ 
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and  perhaps  seduce  me,  the  infamous  fellow !  the  rascal ! '  and 
uttering  these  words  in  an  emphatic  tone,  the  signora  threw  her- 
self on  a  hench  and  laughed  violently.  As  I  saw  the  cousin  ap- 
proaching the  door  of  the .  salon  with  a  furious  aspect,  I  returned 
to  my  post,  and  arming  myself  with  the  tuning  hammer,  resolved 
to  knock  him  down  if  he  meditated  any  outrage ;  for  I  had  already 
seen  that  he  was  not  a  man  likely  to  fight,  hut  who,  if  hraved, 
would  call  his  servants  to  turn  me  out  of  the  room.  He  shall  die 
before  he  touches  the  bellrope,  thought  I,  clenching  the  hammer 
in  my  hand,  and  glancing  quickly  round  me.  But  my  adventure 
did  not  long  preserve  this  dramatic  aspect. 

"  I  saw  the  signora  again  take  the  arm  of  her  cousin ;  they  con- 
tinued walking  upon  the  terrace,  and  from  time  to  time,  stopped 
before  the  open  glass  door  to  look  at  me ;  she  with  a  mocking  air, 
he  with  embarrassment.  I  no  longer  knew  what  passed  between 
them,  and  my  anger  kept  rising  more  and  more. 

"  A  pretty  maid  soon  formed  a  third  upon  the  terrace.  The 
signora  spoke  to  her  in  an  animated  tone,  sometimes  laughing, 
sometimes  assuming  authority.  The  maid  appeared  to  hesitate, 
the  cousin  seemed  to  be  imploring  the  signora  not  to  commit  some 
extravagance.  At  last  the  maid  came  to  me  With  a  confused  air ; 
and  blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  said :  *  Monsieur,  the  sig- 
nora desires  me  to  tell  you  in  these  very  words,  that  you  are  in- 
solent, and  had  better  tune  the  piano  than  look  after  her  as  you 
do.  Forgive  me,  monsieur, — I  beheve  it  is  a  joke.'  '  And  I  will 
take  it  as  one,*  replied  I ;  '  but  say  to  the  signora,  with  my  most 
profound  respects,  that  I  beg  her  not  to  think  me  so  insolent  as  to 
look  at  her.  I  do  not  think  about  her  the  least  in  the  world ;  and, 
if  I  must  tell  the  truth,  it  was  you,  my  pretty  one,  I  was  looking 
at  in  the  garden,  and  who  engaged  my  attention  so  much  that  I 
forgot  my  employment/ 

"  '  I,  monsieur  ?'    said  the  soubrette,  blushing  still  more,  and 

dropping  her  pretty  head  modestly  upon  her  bosom.     *  How  could 

I  occupy  monsieur  ?'     *  Because  you  are  a  thousand  times  prettier 

than  your  mistress,'  said  I,  passing  my  arm  round  her,  and  kissing 

Iier  before  she  had  time  to  see  my  intention. 

Slie   was  a  pretty  rustic  girl,  a  ioato-sfiXfct  oil  ^^  «i%» 
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nora.  She  also  was  dark,  tall  and  slender,  but  timid  in  her  de- 
portment, and  as  artless  and  gentle  in  her  bearing,  as  her  young 
mistress  was  resolute  and  cunning.  She  was  so  ashamed  at 
being  thus  unexpectedly  embraced  before  the  signora,  who  leaving 
her  cousin,  had  approached  the  entrance  of  the  salon,  that  she  ran 
away,  hiding  her  face  in  her  blue  apron  embroidered  with  silver. 
The  signora,  who  had  not  expected  to  see  me  bear  with  her  im- 
pertinences so  philosophicaUy,  drew  back  a  step,  and  the  cousin, 
who  had  seen  nothing,  asked  several  times  following :  '  What  is 
the  matter  with  her  ?  What  is  it  ?*  while  the  poor  girl  continued 
her  flight  without  answering  a  word,  and  the  signora  burst  into  a 
forced  laugh,  which  I  pretended  not  to  notice* 

"  At  the  end  of  a  few  moments,  she  re-appeared  alone.  There 
was  an  expression  on  her  face  which  she  intended  for  severity,  but 
which  was  one  of  trouble  and  xmeasiness.  '  It  is  fortunate  both 
for  you  and  for  me,  monsieur,'  she  said  in  a  slightly  irritated  tone, 
'  that  my  cousin  is  credulous  and  simple ;  for  know  that  he  is 
jealous  and  quarrelsome.' 

"  '  Indeed  mademoiselle  ?'  replied  I  quietly. 

"  '  Do  not  jest,  monsieur,'  said  she  with  anger.  '  It  is  easy  to 
be  deceived  where  one  loves ;  but  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Grimani 
are  brave.' 

"  'I  do  not  doubt  it  at  all ;'  replied  I  in  the  same  tone. 

"  '  I  beg  of  you  then,  monsieur,'  returned  she  with  an  involun- 
tary vehemence,  •  not  to  return  here,  for  all  these  pleasantries  may 
end  badly.' 

"  '  It  is  as  you  please,  mademoiselle,'  replied  I,  as  imperturbably 
as  ever. 

"  •  It  seems  to  me  notwithstanding,  monsieur,  that  you  find 
them  amusing ;  for  you  do  not  appear  anxious  to  end  them.' 

"  '  If  I  am  amused,  signora,  it  is  from  obedience,  as  they 
amused  themselves  in  Italy  under  the  reign  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon. I  wished  to  withdraw  an  hour  ago ;  it  was  you  who  would 
not  allow  me.' 

"  •  I  would  not  allow  you  ?  How  dare  you  say  that  I  wo\M  uoX. 
allow  you  ?' 

"  'I  Would  say  then,  signora,  that  you  have  forgotteiv  \t ;  iox  \ 
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have  been  waiting  for  you  to  afford  me  a  pretext  for  retiring  in  the 
middle  of  my  work,  ance  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  invent  one. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  leave  the  piano  in  such  a  state,  and  I 
am  so  determined  to  do  nothing  that  can  compromise  you,  that  I 
shall  return  to-morrow,* 

"  *  You  will  do  no  such  thing.' 

"  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  signora,  I  shall  return.'  * 

"  *  And  pray  why,  monsieur  ?  by  what  right  ?' 

"  *  I  shall  return  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  Signor  Hector, 
who  is  very  anxious  to  know  who  I  am  ;  and  I  shall  return  for  the 
right  you  have  given  me  to  face  the  man  with  whom  you  have 
amused  yourself  at  my  expense.' 

"  *  Is  this  a  menace,  Signor  L^Ho  ?'  said  she  concealing  her 
terror  under  the  appearance  of  pride. 

•• '  No  signora.  A  man  who  will  not  draw  back  before  another, 
is  not  the  man  to  menace.' 

**  *  But  my  cousin  has  said  nothing  to  you,  monsieur ;  it  is 
against  his  wish  that  I  have  played  you  all  these  triclis.' 

*'  *  But  he  is  jealous  and  quarrelsome, — and  moreciver  he  is 
brave.  I  am  not  jealous,  signora,  I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
fancy  to  be  so.  But  I  am  quarrelsome ;  and  perhaps,  though 
I  am  not  called  aGrimani,  I  am  equally  brave,  how  do  you  know  ?' 

"  *  Ah  !  I  do  not  doubt  it,  L^ho  !'  cried  she,  in  an  accent  that 
paade  me  tremble  from  head  to  foot.     Yet  again  I  was  conquered. 

**  *  Signora,'  rephed  I,  *  I  will  do  as  you  hke,  and  only  as  you 
like.' 

"  She  hesitated  a  moment.  *  You  cannot  return  as  a  tuner, 
said  she,  *  without  compromising  me ;  for  my  cousin  will  cer- 
tainly tell  my  aunt  that  he  suspects  you  of  being  a  gallant  in 
search  of  adventure,  and  if  my  aimt  knows  it,  she  will  inform  my 
mother.  Now,  monsieur  L^ho,  you  must  know,  that  I  only  care 
for  one  person  in  the  world,  and  that  is  my  mother ;  that  I  only 
fear  one  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  is  to  displease  heri  Not- 
withstanding, she  has  brought  me  up  very  badly,  as  you  see  ;  has 
spoiled  me  terribly — but  she  is  so  good,  so  gentle,  so  tender,  and 

so  sad.    She  loves  me  so — if  you  knew  ' a  large  tear  trembled 

vpon  the  dark  eye-lash  of  the  signora;  she  trift^  to  ie^\?c^\i\\- icix  «. 
'nozoentj  but  it  fell'upon  her  hand.     Mo\ed,  ipeneti^Xfed,  «a!^  wet- 
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come  by  the  dangerous  god,  with  whom  one  never  plays  unharmed, 
I  pressed  this  beautiful  hand  to  my  lips,  and  devoured  that  gentle 
tear.  Subtle  poison  that  set  my  heart  on  fire  !  I  heard  the  cousin 
returning,  and  rising  precipitately  :  '  Adieu,  signora,'  said  I,  '  I  will 
obey  you  implicitly,  I  swear  it  to  you  on  my  honour  ;  if  your  cousin 
offend,  I  will  allow  him  to  insult  me :  I  would  rather  be  a 
coward  than  cause  you  to  shed  a  second  tear. .  . .  '  and  saluting 
her  to  the  ground,  I  retired.  The  cousin  did  not  appear  so  bel- 
ligerent as  she  had  described  him ;  for  on  passing  he  was  the 
first  to  bow.  I  retired  slowly,  penetrated  with  grief ;  for  I  loved,  and 
must  never  return.     In  becoming  sincere,  my  love  was  generous. 

"  I  turned  several  times  in  the  hope  of  seeing  even  the  dress  of 
the  signora,  but  she  had  disappeared.  As  I  passed  through  the 
gate  of  the  park,  I  perceived  her  in  a  small  avenue,  which  ran  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall.  She  must  have  run  there,  to  have 
reached  it  at  the  same  time  with  me ;  she  affected  to  walk  slowly 
and  thoughtfully,  that  I  might  believe  chance  had  led  to  this 
rencontre ;  but  she  war  breathless,  and  her  fine  hair  disordered  by  the 
long  branches  she  had  hurriedly  thrust  aside,  in  crossing  the  under- 
wood. I  would  have  approached  her,  but  she  made  a  sign  to  me 
that  she  was  followed.  I  strove  to  go,  but  could  not  bear  to  leave 
her.  Then  she  waved  me  an  adieu,  accompanying  it  with  an  ineffable 
look  and  smile.  At  this  moment  she  was  more  beautiful  than  I 
had  yet  seen  her.  I  placed  one  hand  on  my  heart,  and  fled, 
happy  and  enamoured  as  a  fool.  The  branches  shook  a  few  paces 
behind  the  signora,  but  then,  as  elsewhere,  the  cousin  arrived  too 
late ;  I  had  disappeared. 

"  I  found  a  letter  awaiting  me  at  home,  from  the  Checchina.  '  I 
was  en  route  to  join  you,'  it  said ;  *  and  repose  myself  amidst  the 
sweet  shades  of  Cafaggiolo  from  the  fatigues  of  the  theatre.  I  have 
been  upset ;  I  have  escaped  with  a  few  bruises,  but  the  carriage 
is  broken.  The  clumsy  workmen  of  the  village,  say  it  will  take 
three  days  to  repair  it.  Order  your  chariot,  and  come  and  fetch  me, 
if  you  would  not  have  me  die  of  ennui  in  this  inn  for  muleteers,  etc' 
I  started  an  hour  after,  and  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  day  at  S^xv- 
Giovanni.  '  How  is  it  you  are  alone  ?*  said  1,  trying  to  iiaetti- 
haiiBBsmfself /row  ber  large  arms  and   sisterly  embraces,  m^M^- 
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portable  to  me  since  my  illness,  from  the  immoderate  use  she  made 
of  perfumes,  either  because  she  thought  thus  to  imitate  the  great 
ladies,  or  because  she  was  passionately  fond  of  every  thing  that 
flattered  the  senses.  '  I  have  quarrelled  with  Nasi,'  she  replied, 
'  I  have  left  him,  and  will  not  even  hear  him  spoken  of.' 

*"  It  can  be  nothing  very  serious,'  said  I,  *  since  to  get  out  of  his 
way  you  come  and  install  yourself  at  his  house.'  *  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  very  serious ;  I  have  forbidden  him  to  follow  me.'  '  And  it  is 
to  prevent  his  finding  the  means,  apparently,  that  you  have  taken 
his  carriage,  and  broken  it  upon  the  road  ?' 

" '  I  would  willingly  have  been  killed  in  the  upset,  if  he  could  have 
arrived  to  see  me  expire,  and  learn  what  it  is  to  thwart  a  woman 
like  me.'  ^  That  is  to  say  a  fool.  But  you  will  not  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  d3ring  to  revenge  yourself,  for  on  the  one  hand  you 
have  done  yourself  no  injury,  and  on  the  other  he  has  not  followed 
you.'  '  Oh  !  he  must  have  passed  through  in  the  night,  without 
knowing  I  was  here ;  [and  you  must  have  crossed  upon  the  road 
in  coming.     We  shall  find  him  at  Cafaggiolo.* 

"  *  He  is  foolish  enough  for  that !'  *  If  I  were  sure  of  it,  I  would 
remain  concealed  here,  for  a  week,  that  I  might  make  him  uneasy, 
and  think  I  had  gone  to  France,  as  I  threatened.' 

** '  At  your  pleasure,  ma  belle  5  I  wish  you  good  bye  and  leave 
you  my  carriage.  I  have  no  fancy  for  this  village  and  its  inn.* 
'  If  you  were  not  a  fool  Lelio,  you  would  avenge  me!'  'Thank 
you,  but  I  am  not  offended,  nor  you  either,  perhaps  ?*  *  Oh !  but 
I  am,  mortally,  L^lio  !'  *  He  has  refused  to  give  you  twenty-five 
thousand  francs  for  white  gloves,  and  wished  to  present  you  with 
fifty  thousand  francs  worth  of  diamonds,  or  something  of  the  kind 
without  doubt  ?'  •  No,  no,  L61io,  he  would  marry  !'  *  Provided 
it  were  not  with  you,  it  is  a  very  pardonable  fancy.'  '  And  what 
is  more  shocking  still,  he  thought  to  make  me  consent  to  his 
marriage,  and  yet  preserve  my  good  graces.  After  such  an  insult, 
would  you  believe  he  has  had  the  assurance  to  oflfer  me  a  milHon, 
upon  condition  that  I  will  allow  him  to  marry,  and  remain  £Edth« 
fill  to  him !'  *  A  million !  diable !  this  is  the  fourth  miUion  I  have 
kDown  you  refuse,  my  poor  Checchina.  There  would  be  enough 
to  portion  a  royal  iamily  in  ail  the  inVli\\a&&  70x1  Ymbn^  xe^^Xfcd. 
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'You  are  always  jesting  L^o.  The  day  may  perhaps  come 
when  you  shall  see,  that  if  I  had  been  willing,  I  might  have 
been  a  queen  like  some  others.  Are  the  sisters  of  Napoleon  more 
beautiful  than  I  am  ?  have  they  more  talent,  spirit,  and  energy  ? 
Ah,  how  well  I  should  have  enacted  [royalty !'  'As  well  as  you 
would  have  kept  a  book  with  doable  entry  in  a  house  of  business. 
There  !  you  have  put  your  dressing  gown  on  inside  out,  and  are 
wiping  the  tears  from  your  fine  eyes  with  a  silk  stocking.  A  truce 
to  these  ambitious  dreams  for  the  present,  dress  yourself,  and  let 
us  begone.* 

"  As  we  returned  to  the  villa  of  Cafaggiolo,  and  I  allowed  my 
travelling  companion  free  vent  to  her  heroic  declamations,  and  dis- 
cun»ve  romances,  I  learned,  though  not  without  difficulty,  that  the 
good  Nasi  had  been  fascinated  at  a  ball,  by  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
whom  he  had  subsequently  asked  in  marriage  ;  that  he  had  sought 
the  Checchina  to   impart  his  determination,  and  that  she  being 
seized  with  convulsions  and  faintings,  had  so  alarmed  him  by  the 
violence  of  her  despair,  that  he  had  implored  her  to  accept  the 
middle  course,  of  remaining  his  mistress  spite  of  his  marriage. 
"Whereupon  the  ChecchiAa,  discovering  bis  weakness,  proudly  re- 
fused to  share  the  heart  and  purse  of  her  lover ;  ordered  post 
horses,  and  signed,  or  pretended  to  sign,  an  engagement  at  the 
Opera  at  Paris.    The  gentle  Nasi  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  losing 
a  woman,  whom  he  was  not  sure  but  that  he  still  loved,  for  ano- 
ther, with  whom,  after  all,  he  might  not  be  enamoured,  and  there- 
fore asked  pardon  of  the  songstress,  withdrew  his  proposals,  aiv^ 
gave  up  his  intentions  of  marr3ring  the  high-bom  beauty,  whose 
name  the  Checchina  did  not  know.     Checchina  allowed  herself  to 
be  softened ;  but  on  the  morrow  of  this  sacrifice,  learned  indi- 
rectly, that  Nasi  had  performed  no  very  meritorious  part  therein, 
inasmuch,  as  between  the  scenes  of  fury  and  reconciliation,  his 
ofier  of  marriage  had  been  refused,  and  himself  disdained  for  a 
happier  rival.     The  Checchina,  thus  insulted,  had  quitted  him, 
leaving  a  violent  letter  for  the  count,  in  which  she  declared  that 
she  would  never  see  him  again ;  and  taking  the  route  to  France, 
for  all  the  roads  lead  to  Paris  as  well  as  to  Rome,  fle^f  to  C^i^- 
gicHo,  expecting  that  her  lor er  would  foflow,  and  throYf  biraaAi  \xv 
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her  way,  to  put  an  end  to  a  vengeance  of  which  she  was  already 
beginning  to  tire. 

"  All  this  had  not  passed  through  the  brain  of  the  Checchina  as 
a  matter  of  calculation,  and  selfish  intrigue ;  she  loved  opulence,  it 
is  true,  and  could  not  do  without  it ;  but  had  such  faith  in  her 
destiny,  and  audacity  in  her  character,  that  she  continually  risked 
the  fortune  of  to-day  for  that  of  to-morrow.  She  passed  the 
Rubicon  frequently,  certain  of  finding  on  the  other  side,  a  more 
flourishing  empire  than  that  she  abandoned.  There  was  then 
nothing  base  in  these  feminine  whimsicalities,  because  they  partook 
not  of  fear.  Her  grief  was  sincere,  and  she  made  neither  false 
promises  nor  feigned  prayers  ;  even  her  physical  sufferings,  at  such 
moments,  were  real.  Why  were  her  lovers  sufficiently  credulous, 
to  mistake  the  impetuosity  of  anger  for  the  effect  of  a  deep  grief, 
concealed  by  pride  }  Was  it  not,  because  it  is  oar  foible  to  be  the 
dupes  of  our  own  vanity  ? 

"  Moreover,  when  for  the  preservation  of  her  influence  the  Chec- 
china enacted  tragedy  in  her  boudoir,  her  excuse  was  to  be  found  m 
the  singular  sincerity  of  her  conduct.  I  never  knew  a  woman  more 
frank,  and  faithful  to  the  lovers  who  were  faithful  to  her ;  more  in- 
discreet in  the  renewal  of  her  confidence  once  she  had  avenged 
herself,  and  more  incapable  of  resuming  her  rule  at  the  price  of  a 
falsehood.  It  is  true  that  she  never  loved  sufiiciently  for  this,  and 
that  no  man  appe  ^red  to  her  worth  the  trouble  of  constraining  herself, 
and  humiliating  herself  in  her  own  eyes  by  a  prolonged  dissimulation. 
I  have  often  thought  that  we  men  are  great  fools,  to  exact  so  much 
candour,  when  we  so  httle  appreciate  the  virtue  of  fideUty.  I  have 
often  found  in  my  own  experience,  that  it  requires  more  passion  to 
sustain  a  falsehood,  than  courage  to  tell  the  truth.  It  is  so  easy  to 
be  sincere  with  those  we  do  not  love  !  so  agreeable  with  those  we 
love  no  longer  ! 

"  This  simple  reflection  will  explain  to  you,  why  it  was  impossible 
that  I  should  long  continue  to  love  the  Checchina,  and  why  it  was 
equally  impossible  that  I  should  cease  to  esteem  her,  spite  of  her  mad 
and  impertinent  tricks,  and  her  immoderate  ambition.  I  quickly  found 
oat  that  she  was  a  detestable  lover,  but  an  excellent  friend ;  and  then 
there  was  a  kind  of  poetry  in  this  adVentuxov]^  eiiet^,  in  this  con- 
tempt  of  riches,  inspired  by  the  love  oi  lidieaVlseM*,  '\xv  ^5)to&  ^Xxwi^'i 
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temerity,  crowned  as  it  ever  was  with  as  unaccountable  a  suc- 
cess. 

"  She  compared  herself  continually  to  the  sisters  of  Napoleon, 
giving  herself  the  preference ;  and  to  Napoleon,  making  herself 
equal  with  him.  It  was  a  pleasant  notion,  and  not  very  ridicu- 
lous. In  her  sphere  she  had  as  much  boldness  and  good  luck  as 
that  great  conqueror  in  his.  For  her  lovers,  she  had  always  young 
men;  rich,  handsome,  and  honourable  ;  and  I  do  not  think  any  une 
among  them  ever  made  a  complaint  against  her,  after  they  had 
quitted  or  lost  her ;  for  at  bottom  she  was  g^at  and  noble.  She 
dways  knew  how  to  cover  a  thousand  follies  and  tricks,  with  some 
act  of  magnanimity  and  goodness.  In  a  word,  to  say  all,  she  was 
morally  and  physically  brave;  and  people  of  this  temperament 
are  alwa3rs  worth  something,  whoever  they  may  be,  or  whatever 
they  may  do. 

" '  My  poor  child,*  said  I,  as  we  travelled  on ;  '  you  will  be 
terribly  caught  if  Nasi  take  you  at  your  word,  and  let  you  depart 
for  France.' 

"  *  There  is  no  danger,'  said  she,  smiling;  forgetting  she  had  just 
told  me  that  nothing  in  the  world  should  induce  her  to  yield  to  Ins 
submissions. 

"  *  Well,  but  suppose  it  should  so  happen,  what  would  you  do  ? 
You  have  nothing  of  your  own,  and  it  is  not  your  habit  to  retain 
the  gifts  of  lovers  you  discard.  It  is  for  this  very  thing  I  esteem 
you,  spite  of  all  your  faults.     Tell  me  what  will  become  of  you  ?* 

"  •  I  shall  be  grieved,*  replied  she ;  '  yes,  truly,  L^io  ;  I  shall 
have  regrets,  for  Nasi  is  a  worthy  man,  and  has  an  excellent 

heart.    I  am  sure  I  shall  cry  for 1  don't  know  how  long  a  time  ! 

Bat  after  all,  one  has  either  a  destiny  to  fulfil,  or  they  have  not. 
If  God  wills  that  I  should  go  to  France,  it  is  clearly  because  I 
have  no  more  happiness  to  achieve  in  Italy.  If  I  am  separated 
from  this  good  and  tender  lover,  it  is,  without  doubt,  because  a 
more  devoted  and  courageous  man  awaits  me  there  to  make  me 
his  wife,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  that  love  is  above  all  preju- 
dices. Never  doubt,  Lelio,  I  shall  be  a  princess,  if  not  a  queen. 
An  old  wizard  of  'M.bIslidocco  predicted  it  in  my  horoscope,  '7«\\ew\ 

wa:9  ooJ/r /oar /ears  old,  and  I  have  always  believed  th\a  «l  woqI 
tbaiHwOlbe!'  ^^ 
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"  *  A  most  conclusive  proof,'  returned  I ;  '  an  argument  without 
reply  !     Queen  of  Barataria,  I  salute  you  !' 

"  *  What  is  Barataria  ?  Is  it  the  name  of  Cimarosa's  new 
opera  ?' 

**  *  No ;  it  is  the  name  of  the  star  which  presides  over  your 
destiny.* 

**  We  arrived  at  Cafaggiolo,  but  Nasi  was  not  there.  '  Your 
star  pales,  fortune  abandons  you/  said  I  to  the  Chioggiote.  She 
bit  her  lip,  and  replied  at  once  with  a  smile  :  *  Before  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  there  are  always  fogs  upon  the  Lagunes.  At  all 
events,  we  must  take  courage,  so  that  the  strokes  of  destiny  may 
find  us  prepared.' 

"  In  speaking  thus,  she  placed  herself  at  table,  devoured  nearly 
the  whole  of  a  truffled  chicken ;  then  slept  twelve  hours  without 
stirring,  occupied  three  at  her  toilette,  and  sparkled  with  wit  and 
absurdity  until  the  evening.     Nasi  did  not  arrive. 

"  As  for  me,  in  the  midst  of  the  gaiety  and  animation  this  good 
creature  had  brought  into  my  solitude,  I  was  preoccupied  with 
the  remembrance  of  my  adventure  at  the  villla  Grimani,  and  tor- 
mented with  the  desire  of  again  seeing  my  beautiful  patrician. 
But  by  what  means  ?  I  taxed  myself  in  vain  to  find  any  that 
would  not  compromise  her.  In  quitting  her  I  had  sworn  to  com- 
mit no  imprudence.  In  recalling  the  recollection  of  those  last 
moments,  when  she  appeared  so  touching  and  artless,  I  felt  that 
I  could  no  longer  treat  her  with  lightness,  without  losing  my  own 
esteem.  I  dared  not  seek  information  in  the  neighbourhood,  much 
less  on  the  spot ;  I  had  always  been  careful  to  avoid  seeing  any 
one  in  those  parts,  a  fact  which  I  now  almost  regretted,  since  I 
might  have  learned  by  chance  what  I  dared  not  enquire  directly. 
My  own  servant  was  a  Neapolitan,  who  hke  me  knew  nothing  of 
this  country.  The  gardener  was  foolish  and  deaf.  An  old  woman 
who  had  taken  charge  of  the  house  during  Nasi's  infancy,  might 
perhaps  have  enlightened  me  ;  but  I  dared  not  question  her,  for 
she  was  curious  and  talkative,  and  always  anxious  to  know  where 
I  had  been ;  and,  during  the  three  days  in  which  I  had  brought 
her  DO  game,  nor  rendered  account  of  my  walk,  became  so 
troublesome  that  I  trembled  lest  she  should  ^acoNet  m'^  xomance. 
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The  name  only  would  have  been  enough  to  set  her  on  the  track. 
I  took  care  then  not  to  pronounce  it.  I  would  not  go  to  Florence, 
for  th^e  I  was  well  known,  and  could  scarcely  have  shewn  myself, 
without  being  inundated  with  visitors.  For  in  the  invalid  and 
misanthropic  condition  in  which  I  had  sought  Cafaggiolo,  I  had 
hidden  my  name  and  profession  alike  from  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bouibood,  and  from  the  servants  of  the  house.  I  was  now  bound 
to  preserve  my  incognito  more  than  ever ;  for  I  presumed  that 
the  Count  would  arrive,  and  that  his  design  of  marrying  would 
make  him  anxious  to  conceal  the  presence  of  the  Checchina  in 
his  house. 

"  Two  days  passed  thus  without  Nasi's  arrival ;  he  who  could 
give  me  all  the  necessary  iuformation ;  and  without  my  daring  to 
set  foot  out  of  doors.  The  Checchina  was  seized  with  lively  grief 
and  a  violent  cold,  through  the  misadventures  of  her  journey. 
Perhaps,  not  knowing  what  I  thought  of  her  position,  and  not 
wishing  to  appear  as  though  waiting  the  return  of  the  faithless 
one,  after  having  sworn  that  she  would  never  receive  him,  she  was 
not  sorry  for  this  excuse  for  remaining  at  Cafisiggiolo. 

"One  morning,  unable  to  restrain  myself  longer,  for  this  sig- 
norina  of  fifteen  ran  in  my  head,  with  her  small  white  hands  and 
krge  black  eyes ;  I  took  my  shooting  pouch,  called  my  dog,  and 
d^arted  for  the  chase,  forgetting  only  my  gun.  I  prowled  in 
vain  round  the  villa  Grimani ;  no  one  appeared,  and  I  heard  no- 
thing resembling  a  sound  caused  by  a  human  being.  All  the 
gates  of  the  park  were  closed,  and  I  noticed,  that  in  the  principal 
alley,  whence  was  to  be  seen  the  end  of  the  building,  large 
shrubs  had  been  planted,  whose  thick  branches  completely  inter- 
ccpted  the  view.  Had  these  barricades  been  erected  purposely  } 
was  it  a  revenge  of  the  cousin,  a  precaution  of  the  aunt,  or  a  spite 
of  my  heroine  herself  ?  If  I  only  believed  it !  said  I.  But  I  did 
Dot  believe  it.  I  loved  much  better  to  suppose  that  she  sighed 
for  my  absence  and  her  own  captivity ;  and  formed  a  thousand 
projects  for  her  deliverance,  each  one  more  ridiculous  than  the 
other. 

"  Upon  my  return  to  Cafaggiolo,  I  found  in  the  apartmecA.  ol 

the  Cbecdha,  a  pretty  peasant,  whom  1  recognised  for  the  io^Xei 
sister  of  the  Grimani. 
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Here,  Lelio/  said  the  Checchina,  who  had  made  her  sit  down 
upon  the  foot  of  her  bed,  *  is  a  pretty  child  who  will  only  speak  to 
you.  I  have  taken  her  under  my  protection,  because  the  old 
Cattina  would  insolently  have  sent  her  away.  I  saw  at  once,  by 
her  modest  air,  that  she  was  an  honest  girl,  and  have  put  no  in- 
discreet questions  to  her  ;  have  I,  my  poor  little  brunette?— 
There,  do  not  be  ashamed,  go  into  the  salon  with  M.  L^lio.  I 
am  not  curious,  go ;  I  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  torment 
my  friends.* 

"  *  Come,  my  dear  child,*  said  I  to  the  soubrette,  *  and  fear  no- 
thing ;  there  are  none  here  but  honest  people.' 

"  The  poor  girl  remained  aloof,  dismayed,  and  sad  even  to  pity. 
Courageously,  as  until  now,  she  had  hidden  the  motive  of  her 
visit,  she  drew  from  her  pocket,  raidering  it  half  visible  in  her 
trouble,  a  letter,  which  she  as  quickly  concealed,  divided  between 
the  care  of  her  own  honour  and  that  of  her  mistress.  '  Oh,  mon 
Dieu  /'  said  she  at  last,  in  a  trembling  voice,  '  if  Madame  should 
believe  that  I  am  here  with  wicked  intentions. ...  !* 

"  *  I — 1  believe  nothing  at  all,  ma  pauvrette,*  cried  the  good 
Checchina,  opening  a  book,  and  reading  with  an  eye  glass,  not- 
withstanding that  she  had  an  excellent  sight,  for  she  thought  it 
good  style  to  have  weak  eyes.  '  Madame  appears  so  kind»  and 
received  me  with  so  much  confidence,'  replied  the  youn^  girl. 
'Your  manner  would  inspire  all  with  confidence,'  returned  the 
songstress,  '  and  if  I  am  kind  it  is  because  you  deserve  it.  There, 
there,  I  am  not  indiscreet,  say  what  you  wish  to  M.  Lelio ;  it 
will  not  displease  me  the  least  in  the  world.  There,  Lelio! 
take  her  with  you.  Pauvre  petite  /  she  thinks  herself  lost.  Go, 
my  child,  actors  are  as  honest  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  be  sure.' 

•'The  young  girl  made  a  profound  reverence,  and  followed  me 
into  the  salon.  Her  heart  beat  as  though  it  would  break  the 
lace  of  her  black  velvet  corsage,  and  her  cheeks  were  as  crimson 
as  her  petticoat.  She  hastened  to  draw  the  letter  from  her  pocket, 
and,  giving  it  to  roe,  drew  back  some  paces ;  so  much  did  she 
fear  a  repetition  of  my  first  impertinence.  I  re- assured  her  by  the 
calmness  of  my  manner,  and  enquired  if  she  had  anything  more 
to  te]}  me.     '^  I  am  to  stay  for  an  answer,'  said  she,  with  a  troubled 
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air.*     '  Very  well/  I  replied ;  *  go  and  wait  iii  the  apartment  of 
Madame.'     And  I  re-conducted  her  to  the  Checchina. 

'* '  This  honest  girl/  said  I, '  wishes  to  enter  the  service  of  a  ladr 
in  Florence  with  whom  I  am  intimate,  and  has  come  to  ask  me 
for  a  letter  of  recommendation.  While  I  write  it,  will  yon  al- 
low her  to  remain  near  you  ?*  '  Yes,  jres,  certainly,'  said  the 
Checchina,  signing  to  her  to  be  seated,  and  smiling  with  an  ex- 
pression of  friendly  protection.  The  gentleness  and  simplicity  of 
her  manner  towards  people  of  her  own  former  station,  was  one 
among  the  nmnber  of  the  Checchina's  fine  qualities.  At  the  same 
time  that  she  imitated  women  of  higher  rank,  she  preserved  the 
roagh  goodness  and  artlessness  of  the  Chioggiote.  Her  man- 
ners, often  ridiculous,  were  always  benevolent ;  and  if  she  were 
pnoud  to  enthrone  herself  in  a  bed  of  satm,  ornamented  with  lace, 
before  this  poor  villager,  there  was  not  the  less  in  her  heart,  and 
upon  her  lips,  tender  encouragement  for  her  humility. 

"  The  letter  of  the  signora  was  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  '  Three  days  without  returning !  Oh !  you  have  but  little  spirit, 
or  little  wish  to  see  me  again.  Is  it  for  me  to  find  the  means  of 
continuing  our  friendly  intercourse?  If  you  have  not  sought 
them  you  are  a  fool ;  if  you  have  not  foimd  them,  you  are  what 
you  accused  me  of  being.  The  proof  that  I  am  neither  proud 
nor  stupid,  is  that  I  give  you  a  rendezvous.  To-morrow,  Sunday 
morning,  I  shall  be  at  the  eight  o'clock  mass,  at  Florence,  at 
Santa-Maria  del  Sasso,  My  aunt  is  iU ;  Lila,  my  foster-sister, 
will  accompany  me.  If  the  footman  or  coachman  remark  or  ques- 
tion you,  give  them  money,  they  are  mean  fellows.  Adieu  till 
to-morrow. 

"  To  reply,  promise  and  vow,  to  pour  out  my  thanks,  and  to 
return  by  the  pretty  Lila  the  most  enthusiastic  of  love  letters,  was 
the  affair  of  a  few  moments.  But  when  I  would  have  slipped  a 
piece  of  gold  into  the  hand  of  the  messenger,  a  look  full  of  sad- 
ness and  quiet  dignity  restrained  me.  She  had  yielded  from  de- 
votion to  the  will  of  her  mistress ;  but  it  was  evident  that  her  con- 
science reproached  her  for  this  act  of  weakness,  and  to  offer  her 
payment  would  have  been  the  most  cruel  and  humiliating  punish- 
ment.    I  reproached  myself  greatly  at  this  moment,  for  the  IdsA  I 
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had  stolen  from  her  in  mockery  of  her  mistress,  and  endeavoured 
to  repair  my  fault,  by  conducting  her  to  the  end  of  the  garden 
with  the  same  respect  and  courtesy,  as  I  should  have  shown  to  the 
most  noble  lady. 

"  I  was  much  agitated  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  Chec- 
china  perceived  my  pre-occopation.  '  L^o/  she  said  to  me, 
when  the  supper  which  we  had  taken  upon  a  pretty  httle  terrace, 
shaded  by  vine  leaves  and  jasmine  was  over,  '  I  know  you  are 
uneasy ;  why  not  open  your  heart  to  me  ?  Have  I  ever  betrayed 
a  secret  ?  Am  I  not  worthy  of  your  confidence,  do  I  deserve  that 
it  should  be  withdrawn  from  me  ?' — *  No,  my  good  Checchina,'  re- 
phed  I,  '  I  do  justice  to  your  discretion  ;'  (and  it  ia  certain  that  the 
Checchina,  would,  like  a  second  Portia,  have  guarded  the  confidence 
of  a  Brutus)  ;  '  but,'  added  I,  '  if  all  my  secrets  may  be  known  to 
you,  there  are  others'. . . . '  I  know  what  you  would  say,'  replied  she, 
with  vivacity.  *  There  are  others  which  affect  not  yourself  alone, 
and  which  you  therefore  have  no  right  to  dispose  of;  but  if,  spite 
of  you,  I  guess  them,  should  you  carry  your  scruples  so  far  as  to 
deny  in  vain,  what  I  know  as  well  as  you  do  ^  Ah !  my  friend, 
I  perfectly  comprehended  the  visit  of  this  pretty  girl ;  I  saw  her 
hand  in  her  pocket,  and  before  she  had  vdshed  me  good  morning, 
knew  that  she  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter.  From  the  timid  and 
sorrowful  air  of  this  poor  Iris,  (the  Checchina  loved  mythological 
comparisons  ever  since  she  could  spell  VAmmta  di  Tasso,  and  VAdone 
del  Guarini,)  I  understood  there  was  a  true  history  of  romance 
afloat ;  a  fine  lady  fearing  the  world,  or  a  young  girl  risking  her 
future  establishment  with  some  honest  bourgeois.  It  is  certain  that 
you  have  made  one  of  those  conquests,  of  which  you  men  are  so 
proud,  because  they  are  considered  difficult,  and  demand  mystery. 
You  see  I  have  divined  it !' 

"  I  replied  by  a  smile.  '  1  will  adc  you  nothing  more,*  said  she ; 
'  for  I  know  that  you  ought  not  to  betray  the  name,  or  the  dwelling, 
or  the  condition  of  this  lady ;  besides  these  do  not  interest  me.  But 
I  may  ask  whether  you  are  enraptured  or  in  despair ;  and  you 
ought  to  tell  me  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way.* 

"  *  If  I  have  need  of  you,  I  will  say  so,'  repHed  I ;  '  and  as  you 
want  to  know  whether  I  am  enraptured  or  in  despair,  I  can  assure 
jroa  that  as  yet,  I  am  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other.* 
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"  '  Well,  well,  take  care  of  being  either ;  for  in  both  cases,  there 
is  no  need  of  extravagant  emotion/ 

•*  '  And  how  do  you  know  ?' 

"  •  My  dear  L^lio,*  replied  she,  in  a  sententious  tone,  suppose 
that  you  are  enraptured.  What  is  a  complaisant  woman  more  or 
less,  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  the  theatre :  the  theatre,  where  the 
women  are  so  beautiful,  so  radiant  with  wit  ?  Would  you  be  in- 
fsEituated  by  success  in  the  fashionable  world  ?  Vanity !  vanity ! 
Women  of  the  world  are  as  inferior  to  us,  in  this  respect,  as  vanity 
is  to  glory.' 

"  '  Well  this  is  modest ;  I  congratulate  you,'  replied  I ;  •  but 
could  they  not  return  the  aphorism,  and  say  that  it  is  vanity  and 
not  love,  which  brings  men  of  the  world  to  the  feet  of  actresses  ?' 

'' '  Oh  !  what  a  difference  !'  cried  the  Checchina.  '  A  beautiful 
and  great  actress  is  a  being  privileged  by  nature,  and  ennobled  by 
the  illusions  of  art ;  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  men  in  all  the  splendour 
of  her  beauty,  her  talent,  and  her  celebrity,  is  it  not  natural  that 
she  should  excite  admiration,  and  arouse  passion  ?  Why  then, 
should  you  actors,  who  are  the  first  to  captivate  the  greater 
number  among  us ;  who  marry  us  when  we  are  of  a  domestic 
turn,  and  who  exercise  your  power  over  us  when  we  are  of  a 
lively  and  ardent  temperament ;  you,  who  allow  others  to  play  the 
part  of  munificent  lovers,  being  always  yourselves  the  preferred, 
or  at  least  the  most  intimate  friend ;  why  should  you  turn  your 
dtoag^its  towards  those  patricians  who  smile  at  you  but  with  their 
lips,  and  applaud  you  but  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers  ?  Ah  L^o  ! 
L£lio !  I  fear  that  your  g^od  sense  is  lost  in  some  foolish  adven- 
ture. Were  I  in  your  place,  rather  than  be  flattered  by  the  glance 
of  a  marchioness  on  the  wane,  I  should  pay  attention  to  some  pretty 
singer,  the  Torquata,  or  the  Grargani,  for  instance.  '  Yes !'  cried 
she,  becoming  animated  as  I  smiled  ;  these  women  are  bolder  to 
all  appearance,  but  I  maintain  that  they  are  less  corrupt  in  reality 
than  these  heroines  of  the  salon.  You  would  not  be  condemned 
to  a  long  game  of  sentiment  with  them,  or  to  the  carrying  on  of  a 
miserable  war  of  wit.  But  it  is  just  like  you  all !  The  escutcheon, 
upon  a  carriage,  or  the  livery  of  a  footman,  is  sufficient  to  beautify 
the  most  ugly  honourable  who  deigns  to  look  at  you  with  apatro- 
nisiDg  air.' 
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** '  My  dear  friend/  replied  I,  *  all  this  is  very  sensible,  and  only 
fails  in  not  being  grounded  on  a  fact.  In  compliment  to  my  taste, 
you  might  as  well  have  supposed  that  ugliness  and  age  are  not  the 
necessary  characteristics  of  an  artist's  fancy  for  a  noble  lady. 
Young  and  beautiful  women  have  also  eyes ;  and  since  to  quiet  you, 
you  force  me  to  tell  you  ridiculous  things  in  a  ridiculous  manner, 
know,  that  the  object  of  my  flame  is  fifteen  years  old,  and  beautiful 
as  the  Cyprian  goddess  whose  renown  you  haveieamedby  heart.' 

**  *  L^lio,'  cried  the  Checchina,  bursting  into  laughter,  *  you  are 
the  most  absurd  fool  I  ever  knew.' 

"  *  If  I  am,  belle-princesse,*  cried  I,  *  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  say  it  is  your  fault.' 

** '  Well  !*  rfie  replied^  •  if  you  do  not  deceive  me,  and  your  mis- 
tress's beauty  be  worthy  of  the  follies  you  are  about  to  commit, 
take  care  of  one  thing,  that  before  a  week  is  over  you  are  not  in 
despair.' 

"  '  "What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Signora  Checchina,  that  you  say 
such  rude  things  ?' 

" '  Lelio,  let  us  be  serious,'  said  she,  placing  her  hand  upon  mine 
in  a  friendly  manner.  '  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself. 
You  are  deeply  enamoured,  and  will  suffer.' 

"  *  There  !  there,  Checca,  in  your  old  age  retire  to  Malamocco, 
and  predict  good  or  evil  fortunes  to  the  boatmen  of  the  Lagunes  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  charming  sorceress,  consider  mine  without  these 
foolish  presentiments.' 

"  No,  no !  I  will  not  be  quiet  till  I  have  drawn  your  horoscope. 
If  a  woman,  your  equal,  were  concerned,  I  would  not  trouble  my- 
self about  the  matter;  but  since  it  is  one  of  the  upper  classes,  a  woman 
of  the  world,  marchioness  or  citizen,  it  matters  not  which,  1  will 
not  be  quiet  ?  When  I  see  this  foolish  Nasi  neglecting  me  for  a 
creature,  I  will  venture  to  say  less  worthy  than  myself,  I  think  all 
men  are  vain  and  foolish.  Thus,  I  predict  that  you  will  not  be 
loved,  because  a  woman  of  the  world  cannot  love  an  actor ;  and 
if  by  chance  the  love  should  be  mutual,  you  wiU  only  be  more 
miserable,  for  your  humiliation  will  follow.* 

^Humiliated  I  what  do  you  mean  Checchina  ?' 

^For  what  is  love  valued,  L€V\o?    "For  ^e^X'fcWESQX^W.^^^ 
or  for  that  which  it  receives  ?' 
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"  *  Pardieu !  why  for  both !  what  do  you  aim  at  ?' 

"  '  Should  there  not  also  be  devotion — reciprocal  devotion  ?' 

"  '  Doubtless  ;  what  then  ?' 

"  *  What  devotion  do  you  expect  from  your  mistress  ?  you  find 
it  difficult  to  reply.' 

"  '  Indeed  I  do :  I  told  you  that  she  was  only  fifteen  years  old» 
and  1  am  an  honourable  man.* 

"  *  Do  you  hope  to  marry  her  ?* 

"  '  I  marry  her !  a  daughter  of  a  rich  and  noble  house  ?  Heaven  * 
preserve  me  from  it !    So  you  think  then  that  I  am  haunted  by 
matrimony  like  yourself  ?" 

"  '  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  marry  her  ;  you  think  she  would 
consent,  nay,  you  are  sure  of  it  ?' 

"  *  But  I  repeat  that  nothing  in  the  world  shaU  tempt  me  to 
marry  any  one.' 

"  '  If  that  is  because  you  dread  fisdlure  in  your  pretensions, 
yours  is  a  sad  case,  my  good  L^o  !* 

" '  Corpo  di  Bacco,  you  weary  me,  Checchina !' 

"  *  That  is  my  design,  my  dear  friend.  Well  then,  you  do  not 
dream  of  marrying  her,  because  that  would  be  an  impertinence  on 
your  part,  and  you  are  a  man  of  spirit.  You  do  not  dream  of  se- 
ducing her,  because  that  would  be  a  crime,  and  you  are  a  man  of 
honour.     Tell  me  now,  can  your  romance  be  very  amusing  ?* 

"  '  Dull  and  prosaic  creature  that  you  are,  is  there  nothing  in 
sentiment  ?  Suppose  I  would  enjoy  a  pastoral,  what  is  there  to 
hinder  me  ?' 

" '  A  pastoral  is  very  pretty  in  music ;  very  stupid  in  love.' 

"  '  But  it  is  neither  criminal  nor  humiliating.' 

'*  •  Then  why  are  you  so  agitated,  so  sad,  L£lio  ?' 

"  '  You  are  full  of  fancies,  Checchina ;  I  am  as  tranquil  and 
cheerful  as  usuaL  But  let  us  quit  this  subject ;  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  be  silent  upon  the  little  I  have  said,  for  I  have  perfect  confidence 
in  you.  But  to  reassure  you  as  to  my  state  of  mind,  you  need  only 
know  one  thing ;  I  am  prouder  of  my  profession  as  an  actor,  than 
any  gentleman  ever  was  of  his  nobility.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  one  to  make  me  blush  for  it  I  never  shall  be  foot&Yi  eiiOU'^» 
nyaa  Bay,  to  desire  extraordinary  devotion,  and  if  tkiexe  \>e  wkv^- 
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what  of  love  in  my  heart  at  this  moment,  the  joy  of  having  also 
inspired  it  contents  me.  I  do  not  deny  the  numerous  superiori- 
ties actresses  possess  over  women  of  the  world ;  there  is  more 
of  heauty,  grace,  wit,  and  fire,  hehind  the  scenes  than  elsewhere ; 
and  well  I  know  there  is  not  more  modesty,  disinterestedness,  and 
fidelity  among  fine  ladies.  But  youth  and  beauty  are  every  where 
the  idols  before  which  we  bend  the  knee ;  and  as  for  prejudice,  it 
is  much  for  a  woman,  brought  up  under  the  restrictions  of  society, 
to  retain  in  secret,  one  single  glance,  one  single  heart-beat,  for  a 
man  whom  her  prejudices  scarcely  teach  her  to  look  upon,  as  of 
the  same  species  as  herself.  This  look,  and  heart-beat,  would  be 
little  enough  to  satisfy  a  true  passion ;  but  I  have  told  you  cousin, 
that  I  entertain  no  such  thing. 

"  '  And  who  shall  say  that  you  will  not  ?* 

"  '  It  will  be  time  enough  to  preach  to  me  then.' 

**  '  It  will  then  be  too  late ;  you  will  suffer.' 

**  *  Ah  !  Cassandra,  let  me  live  !* 

"  The  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  I  wandered  slowly  among 
the  pillars  of  Santa-Maria.  This  rendezvous  was  the  most  impru^ 
dent  act  the  young  signora  could  have  committed ;  for  my  person 
was  as  well  known  to  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Florence,  as  the  road  beneath  the  feet  of  their  horses.  I  took 
the  utmost  precaution  to  enter  the  town  during  the  imcertain  light 
of  day-break,  and  remained  concealed  in  the  chapel,  my  face  buried 
in  my  cloak,  and  gliding  about  in  silence  among  those  who  were  at 
prayers,  seeking  to  discover  the  lady  of  my  thoughts.  I  did  not 
wait  long ;  the  pretty  Lila  appeared  behind  a  pillar,  and  motioned 
me  with  her  eyes  towards  an  empty  confessional,  just  capable  of 
containing  two  persons.  There  was  something  so  sad  in  the  ready 
and  intelligent  look  of  this  young  girl,  that  it  touched  me  to  the 
heart.  I  knelt  down  in  the  confessional,  and  a  few  moments 
after  a  figure  in  black  glided  towards  me,  and  placed  itself  at 
my  side.  Lila  leaned  upon  a  chair  between  us  and  the  eyes  of 
strangers,  who  were  luckily  absorbed  at  this  moment  by  the  com- 
mencement of  mass,  and  noisily  prostrated  themselves  at  the  sound 
of  the  bell. 

"  The  signora  was  enveloped  in  a  large  black  veil,  and  her  hands 
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remained  crossed  upon  her  face  during  several  minutes,  in  which 
she  did  not  address  a  word  to  me,  hut  howed  her  head  as  though 
she  had  sought  the  church  for  prayer ;  hut  spite  of  her  efforts  to 
appear  calm,  I  could  see  that  she  tremhled,  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  her  audacity  she  was  struck  with  terror.  I  dared  not  re-assure 
her  by  tender  words,  for  I  knew  her  given  to  ironical  repartee,  and 
could  not  feel  sure  what  tone  she  would  assume  in  such  a  deUcate 
position.  I  only  felt  that  the  more  she  risked  for  me,  the  more  I 
was  bound  to  be  respectful  and  submissive  to  her.  With  a  cha- 
racter like  hers  impertinence  would  have  been  quickly  repressed  by 
contempt.  At  last  finding  that  I  must  be  the  first  to  break  the 
silence,  I  thanked  her,  though  with  embarrassment,  for  the  favour 
of  this  interview.  My  timidity  appeared  to  give  her  courage,  for 
gently  raising  the  comer  of  her  veil,  and  leaning  her  arm  upon 
the  wood  of  the  confessional,  she  said  to  me  in  a  tone  half  tender, 
half  mocking : 

*'  *  For  what  are  you  pleased  to  thank  me  ?* 

"  'For  having  reckoned  on  my  submission  to  your  will,  ma- 
dame,'  rephed  I ;  *  for  not  having  doubted  my  eagerness  to  obey 
your  orders.* 

"  '  Then,'  said  she,  rallying,  *  your  presence  here  is  an  act  of 
pure  obedience  ?* 

"  *I  have  not  allowed  myself  to  think  other  of  my  present 
situation,  than  that  I  am  your  slave ;  that  you  possess  a  sovereign 
power  over  me,  and  have  commanded  me  to  come  and  kneel 
here.' 

"  *  You  are  a  man  of  faultless  education,'  replied  she  spreading 
her  fan  before  her  face,  and  drawing  her  black  mitten  over  her 
polished  arm,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  she  had  been  talking  to  her 
cousin. 

"  She  went  on  in  this  manner,  till  in  a  short  time  I  became 
teased  and  almost  saddened  by  her  fantastic  and  wilful  chattering. 
'  Where  is  the  good,'  thought  I,  *  of  so  much  boldness  for  so  Httle 
love  I  A  rendezvous  at  a  church  before  the  whole  congregation, 
at  the  risk  of  being  discovered,  condemned  and  repudiated  by  her 
family  and  class,  to  exchange  jests  with  me  as  she  would  with  one 
of  her  friends  in  a  box  at  the  opera !     Does  she  dehght  in  adven- 
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tore  then  for  the  love  of  peril  ?  If  she  expose  herself  thus  for 
nothing,  what  would  she  do  for  the  man  she  loved  ?  And  how  many 
times  already,  and  for  whom  may  she  not  have  committed  the  same 
folly  ?  If  this  be  the  first,  it  is  that  opportunity  has  failed  her  tiU 
now ;  and  she  is  so  young !  but  what  a  series  of  adventures  await  her 
in  the  future, — ^how  many  men  will  she  deceive ;  how  often  will  this 
beautiful  flower  be  sullied  by  the  breath  of  passion. 

"  The  signora,  percteiving  my  pre-occupation,saidtome  suddenly : 

"  '  You  appear  to  be  wearied !' 

"  I  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  slight  noise  made  us  turn  our 
heads  as  by  a  spontaneous  movement.  The  wooden  trap  through 
which  the  priest  received  the  confessions,  opened  behind  us,  and  a 
yellow  wrinkled  head,  with  a  severe  and  penetrating  look,  presented 
itself  like  an  evil  dream.  I  turned  precipitately  before  this 
unwelcome  third  had  time  to  see  my  features.  But  I  dared  not 
withdraw,  for  fear  of  attracting  the  attention  of  those  about  us. 
I  heard  these  words  addressed  to  the  ear  of  my  companion ;  '  Sig- 
nora, the  person  near  you  has  not  come  to  the  house  of  God  to 
listen  to  its  sacred  ordinances.  I  see  by  his  manner  and  the  dis- 
traction he  causes  you,  that  the  church  is  profaned  by  a  secret 
interview.  Command  him  to  retire,  or  I  shall  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  acquaint  your  aunt  with  the  little  devotion  you  exhibit 
at  mass,  and  the  complaisance  with  which  you  lend  your  ear 
to  the  unmeaning  compliments  of  the  young  men  who  surroimd 
you.' 

"The  trap  closed,  and  for  some  moments  we  remained  quiet, 
fearing  to  betray  ourselves  by  a  movement.  Then  Lila  approach- 
ing, whispered  to  her  mistress  ;  *  Mon  Dieu,  signora,  let  us  retire, 
Mon^eur  the  Abbe  Cignola,  who  has  wandered  about  the  church 
for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  just  now  entered  the  confessional, 
and  doubtless,  having  looked  at  you  through  the  trap,  returned.  I 
fear  he  has  recognised  you,  and  overheard  what  you  were  saying.' 
— *  I  can  well  believe  it,  for  he  has  spoken  to  me,'  replied  the  sig- 
nora, whose  black  brow  had  frowned  with  defiance  as  the  Abb6 
addressed  her ;  *  but  I  care  Uttle  for  it.' 

"  '/  must  retire,  Mgnora  ;*  said  I,  rising ;  '  by  remaining  here 
mloate  longer  I  cannot  fail  of  btmgvng  i\uc\)ti<«  i^TaaaV  m^qq. 
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jou.     As  you  know  where  I  live,  you  can  acquaint  me  with  your 
win—' 

•* '  Stay/  she  exclaimed,  detaining  me  by  force.  '  If  you  go,  I  lose 
the  only  means  of  escape.      Fear  nothing,  Lila.      Do  not  say  a 
word ;  I  forbid  you.*     *  My  cousin,'  said  she,  with  a  slight  eleva- 
tion of  her  voice,   '  give  me  your  arm  and  we  will  go  together.' 
*  You  forget  signora — ^aU  Florence  knows  me.     You  cannot  pass 
me  for  your  cousin.'     '  But  all  Florence  does  not  know  me,'  she 
replied,  passing  her  arm  through  mine  and  obliging  me  to  walk 
with  her.     *  Now  I  am  hermetically  veiled,  and  you  have  only  to 
bury  yourself  in  your  hat.     There — ^have  the  tooth-ache,  put  your 
handkerchi^  to  your  face.     Quick,  here  are  some  people  looking 
at  me  who  may  recognize  me.     Be  of  good  courage  and  pass  on.' 
•'  Speaking  thus,  and  walking  quickly,  she  gained  the  door  of 
the  church  leaning  on  my  arm.     I  was  about  to  take  leave  of  her 
while  mixing  with  the  crowd  around  us,  for  mass  was  just  over, 
when  the   Abb^   Cignola  re-appeared,  close  to  the  door,    pre- 
tending to  be  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  vergers.     His  side- 
glance  followed  us  attentively.     '  Is  it  not.  Hector  ?'  said  the  sig- 
nora, passing  dose  to  him,  and  placing  her  own  head  between  my 
face  and  the  Abbe.    Lila  trembled  in  all  her  limbs,  and  so  did  the 
signora,  but  her  terror  redoubled  her  courage.     A  carriage  with 
the  arms  and  liveries  of  the  Grimani  family,  drove  up  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  people,  who  always  gaze  at  the  equipages  of  the 
rich,  pressed  around  the  wheels,  and  almost  under  the  feet  of  the 
horses.    Besides,  the  carriage  of  the  old  Grimani  always  attracted 
a  crowd  of  beggars,  for  the  pious  lady  was  accustomed  to  give 
alms  as  she  passed.     A  tall  footman  was  obliged  to  repulse  them 
before  he  could  open  the  door ;    I  stiU  advanced,  conducting  the 
signora,  apd  followed  by  the  inquisitorial  glance  of  the  Abb^  Cig- 
nola.     'Xjret  in  with  me,'  said  the  signora  in  a  commanding  tone, 
aud  with  an  energetic  pressure  of  my  hand  as  she  sprang  up  the 
steps.     I  hesitated !  this  last  piece  of  effrontery  seemed  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  her  fate.     '  Get  in  then  ;'   she  repeated  almost  furi- 
ously ;  and  directly  I  was  seated  raised  the  glass,  scarcely  %vnx\!^ 
Lila  time  to  place  herself  vis-a-vis  to  us,  or  the  servant  to  c\o^^ 

the  door.    And  with  the  rapidity  of  Ji^htnmg  we  loWed  tituoxx^ 
the  streets  o/I7orence. 
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"  '  Do  not  be  frightened,  my  good  Lila/  said  the  signora,  pass- 
ing her  arm  round  the  neck  of  her  foster-sister,  and  kissing  her 
cheek.  '  The  Abbd  Cignola  has  not  yet  seen  my  cousin,  and  it  is 
impossible  from  the  little  he  saw  of  L^o  that  he  should  discover 
his  mistake  when  he  does.' 

"  '  Oh !  signora,  the  Abb^  Cignola  is  not  a  man  to  be  de- 
ceived.' 

"  '  And  what  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  I  tell  you  I  shall  make  my 
aunt  believe  what  I  like.' 

"  '  And  the  Signor  Hector  will  say  that  he  did  not  accompany 
you  to  mass;'  said  I,  in  my  turn. 

"  '  Oh,  as  for  that,  he  will  say  what  I  please  ;  if  need  be,  I  will 
make  him  believe  that  he  was  at  mass,  while  he  fancied  himself  out 
hunting.' 

"  '  But  the  servants,  signora  ?  The  footman  looked  curiously  at 
Monsieur  L^o,  and  started  suddenly,  as  though  he  had  recognized 
the  piano-forte  tuner.' 

**  '  Very  well !  you  must  tell  them  that  I  met  this  man  at  church, 
and  wished  him  good  morning ;  that  he  told  me  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment in  our  neighbourhood ;  and  that,  with  my  usual  good- 
ness, I  wished  to  save  him  from  a  long  walk.  We  will  leave  him 
at  the  first  country  seat  we  come  to.  You  must.add  that  I  am  very 
giddy,  and  give  my  aunt  good  cause  to  complain ;  but  that  though 
somewhat  silly,  J  am  an  excellent  creature,  and  it  pains  you  very 
much  to  hear  me  always  scolded.  They  all  like  me,  I  will  make 
them  a  trifling  present,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  it.  And 
now  enough  of  this ;  have  you  neither  of  you  any  thing  to  offer 
but  condolences  upon  what  is  done  ?  Signor  L^Up  how  do  you 
like  this  dull  town  of  Florence,  with  its  old  dingy  palaces  fortified 
to  the  teeth  till  they  look  like  prisons  }*  I  made  an  effort  to  sustain 
conversation,  but  was  anything  but  satisfied.  I  had  no  fancy  for 
adventures  where  all  the  risk  was  on  the  woman's  side,  and  all  the 
wrong  on  mine.  It  seemed  unworthy  of  me  that  she  should 
expose  herself  to  danger  and  trouble  without  allowing  me  to  share 

in  them.' 

* 

''Spite  of  myself  I  became  silent ;  the  signora  finding  her  efforts 
/o  vain,  was  quiet  also,  while  the  poor  L\\a  Tem««v&^  m  eonstema- 
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tioiu  We  were  out  of  the  town,  and  twice  I  remarked  tliat  the 
place  seemed  favourable  for  setting  me  down ;  but  the  signora 
opposed  it  in  an  imperious  tone,  alleging  that  we  were  still  too 
near  Florence,  and  should  run  the  risk  of  encountering  some  one 
she  knew. 

"  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  not  a  word  was  uttered ;  my  po- 
sition was  becoming  exceedingiy  disagreeable.  I  was  annoyed 
with  the  signora  for  having  led  me  into  an  adventure  without 
my  consent,  and  where  I  could  not  act  as  I  liked ;  and  was  still 
more  annoyed  with  myself  for  having  yielded  to  such  childish 
whims,  the  disgrace  of  which  could  only  fall  upon  me ;  for  no 
man,  however  innocently,  could  compromise  a  girl  of  fifteen  with- 
out being  considered  a  villain.  I  was  about  to  stop  the  coach  at 
once  and  get  out,  when  turning  towards  my  companion,  I  saw 
that  she  was  bathed  in  tears.  I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, and  with  an  irresistible  impulse,  seized  her  hand ;  she  drew 
it  roughly  away,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  neck  of  the  weeping 
Lila,  hid  her  face  in  the  bosom  of  the  faithful  souhrette, 

"  '  In  the  name  of  heaven !  what  makes  you  weep  so  bitterly, 
signora  ?'  cried  I,  almost  falling  on  my  knees.  '  If  you  would  not 
have  me  quit  you  in  despair,  tell  me  if  this  unfortunate  adventure 
be  the  cause  of  your  tears,  and  if  I  can  do  any  thing  toj  avert 
the  mischief  you  dread !' 

"  She  raised  her  head  from  Lila's  shoulder,  and  looking  at  me 
half  indignantly,  said,  '  You  think  me  a  coward  then  ?' 

" '  I  will  think  nothing,'  returned  I,  '  but  what  you  bid  me. 
But  you  turn  away  and  cry  ;  how  can  I  know  what  is  passing  in 
your  soul  ?  If  I  have  offended  or  displeased  you,  if  I  am  the 
involuntary  cause  of  yrmr  grief, how  shall  lever  forgive  myself?' 

" '  Ah !  you  fancy  I  am  afraid,'  replied  she,  haK  tenderly,  and 
half  bitterly.  You  see  me  crying,  and  you  think,  '  the  poor  girl 
fears  to  be  scolded !'  and  she  began  to  weep  again,  hiding  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief.  I  endeavoured  to  console  her,  entreat- 
ing her  to  reply,  to  look  at  me,  to  explain ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  tenderness  and  trouble,  a  feeling  so  paternal  and  friendly 
took  possession  of  me,  that  among  other  terms  of  endearmeiil^Vlttt^ 
name  of  a  child  occurred  to  me,  of  whom  I  had  foTiaeTV^  \ieei3L 

rerr  fond.    For  many  yeaia  1  bud  been  accustomed  to  ap^\Y  ^v* 
roz,  I,  jj 
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name  to  the  children  I  caressed.     *  My  dear  signorina,'  said  I, 

*  my  good  Alesda. . . . '  and  I  stopped,  fearing  to  have  offended  in 
the  application  of  a  name  not  her  own.  But  instead  of  being 
displeased,  she  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  allowing  me  to  take 
her  hand,  which  I  covered  with  kisses. 

^'  In  the  mean  time  the  carriage  was  advancing  rapidly,  and  be- 
fore I  could  obtain  the  explanation  I  sought,  Lila  apprized  us 
that  thi^  viljLa  Grimani  was  in  sight,  and  that  we  must  positively 
part. 

"  '  And  must  I  leave  you  thus  ?'  cried  I ;  '  how  long  am  I  to 
wait  in  this  suspense  and  uncertainty  ?* 

" '  Come  this  evening  to  the  park ;  the  wall  is  not  high.  I  will 
be  in  the  little  avenue  close  to  it,  near  a  statue  which  you  will 
easily  find  on  the  right  hand  of  the  gate ;  at  one  o'clock  to 
night  !* 

*'  Once  more  I  kissed  the  signora's  hand. 

'^  *"  Oh  !  signora,  signora !'  said  Lila  in  a  sad  and  gentle,  but 
reproachful  tone.  ' 

" '  Lila,  do  not  oppose  me,'  replied  the  signora  with  warmth  ; 

*  you  know  what  I  said  this  morning.* 
Lila  appeared  frightened. 
'  What  did  the  signora  say  ?'  I  enquired  of  the  girl. 

" '  That  she  would  kill  herself,*  returned  Lila,  sobbing. 

"  *  Kill  yourself,  signora  ?  You,  so  beautiful,  so  gay,  so  happy, 
and  so  beloved  !' 

"  '  So  beloved,  Lelio  !'  returned  she,  with  a  mournful  air ; '  and 
by  whom  ?  only  by  my  poor  mother  and  this  good  Lila.* 

"  '  And  by  the  poor  artist,  who  dares  not  tell  you  so ;  and  who, 
notwithstanding,  would  give  his  life  to  make  you  value  yours.* 

"  *  It  is  false !'  said  she  with  energy ;  '  you  do  not  love  me  !* 

"  I  seized  her  arm  convulsively,  and  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  suddenly  drew  up.     Lila  had  pulled 

the  check-string.     I  jumped  to  the  ground,  and  endeavoured  in 

my  adieux  to  imitate  the  humble  bearing  of  a  piano-forte  tuner. 

But  the  red  eyes  of  the  two  young  girls  did  not  escape  the  sharp 

glance  of  the  footman.     He  looked  at  me  very  attentively,  and  as 

the  carriage  drove  ofT,  frequently  tamed  to  io\low  me  with  his 

eyes.     I  had  a  confused  recollection  oi  Yiis  iea\»i^^,\xv3X  V-a.^  tvq\. 
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dared  to  look  at  liim  closely,  and  thought  no  more  as  to  where  I 
had  encountered  that  large,  pale,  and  hearded  face. 

" '  L^o,  Lelio !'  said  the  Checchina  to  me  during  supper ; 
*  you  are  very  joyous  to  day,  take  care  you  do  not  weep  to- 
morrow.' 

"  At  midnight,  I  climbed  the  park  wall,  but  had  scarcely  set 
foot  in  the  avenue,  when  a  hand  seized  my  cloak.  In  case  of 
accident,  I  was  armed  with  what  is  called  in  my  village,  a 
night-knife,  and  was  about  to  bare  the  blade,  when  I  recognised 
Lila. 

"  '  A  word,  quickly,  Signor  L^lio,'  said  she  in  a  low  voice ;  '  do 
not  tell  her  you  are  married.* 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  my  poor  child  ?     I  am  not  married. ' 
" '  That  is  nothing  to  me,*  replied  Lila  ;  *  but  I  implore  you  not 
to  speak  of  the  lady  who  lives  with  you.* 

"  '  You  are  in  my  interest  then,  my  good  Lila  ?* 
"  '  No  monsieur,  certainly  not !  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  pre- 
vent the  signora  from  committing  these  imprudences,  but  she 
would  not  listen  to  me ;  and  were  I  to  tell  her  what  should,  and 
would  separate  her  from  you  for  ever,  I  know  not  what  might 
be  the  result !' 
" '  What  do  you  mean— explain  yourself?* 
"  '  Alas  !  you  saw  to  day  how  much  she  was  excited.    She  is  a 
singular  being,  capable  of  any  thing  when  in  grief.    A  month  ago 
when  they  separated  her  from  her  mother  to  bring  her  here,  she 
talked  of  taking  poison.   Whenever  her  aunt,  who  is  indeed  very 
severe  with  her,  annoys  her,  she  has  nervous  attacks  which  make 
her  almost  mad ;  and  last  evening  when  I  ventured  to  hint  that 
perhaps  you  loved  some  one  else,  she  rushed  to  the  window,  cry- 
ing like  a  mad  woman,  "  Ah,  if  I  thought  so  !'*  I  threw  myself  upon 
her,  closed  the  window,  and  dared  not  quit  her  all  night ;    she 
wept  bitterly,  and  if  she  slept  for  a  moment,  woke,  to  spring  up, 
and  pace  the  apartment  with  frenzy.     Ah !  Monsieur  Lelio,  she 
causes  me  much  pain ;  I  love  her  so  dearly !  for  spite  of  her  eccen- 
tricities and  violence,  she  is  so  good,  so  affectionate,  so  generous ! 
Do  not  exasperate  her,  I  entreat  you ;  you  are  an  liOivoMtsJciVeTftaxL 
I  am  sure;  nay,  I  know  it;  for  at  Naples  every  one  said  so  *,  ^flA 
the  sigiwra  listened  with  such  devotion  to  aU.  the  good  «iC\;\otw& 

K  2 
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related  of  you.  You  will  not  then  deceive  her,  and  since  you 
love  this  beautiful  lady  I  saw  at  your  house * 

"  '  And  who  told  you  I  loved  her  ?     She  is  my  sister.' 

"  '  Oh !  Monsieur  L^o,  you  deceive  me !  for  I  asked  this  lady 
if  you  were  her  brother,  and  she  said  no.  You  think  this  does 
not  concern  me,  and  that  I  am  very  curious.  No,  I  am  not  cu- 
rious, Signor  L^o ;  but  I  conjure  you  to  feel  for  my  mistress,  as 
a  brother  for  a  sister,  as  a  father  for  his  daughter.  Only  think,  she 
is  a  child  just  out  of  a  convent,  and  with  no  thought  of  evil ;  they 
say  she  is  satirical,  but  I  know  how  much  she  takes  things  to 
heart.  Speak  to  her  then  geijtly ;  make  her  understand  that 
you  cannot  see  her  in  secret;  promise  to  visit  her  at  her  mo- 
ther's, when  she  returns  to  Naples ;  for  her  mother  is  good,  and 
so  loves  her  child,  that  to  please  her  I  am  sure  she  will  invite 
you  to  the  house.  Perhaps  this  folly  will  disappear  by  degrees. 
With  amusements  and  distractions,  there  is  often  a  change  of 
ideas.  I  told  her  of  the  large  Angora  cat  I  saw  in  your  room, 
and  whose  caresses  annoyed  you  so  much,  as  you  read  the  letter, 
that  you  drove  her  from  you.  My  mistress  does  not  like  dogs,  but 
is  very  fond  of  cats,  and  has  taken  such  a  fancy  for  yours  that  you 
must  make  her  a  present  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  occupy  and 
amuse  her  for  some  days.' 

" '  If  it  only  needs  my  cat  to  console  your  mistress  for  my  ab- 
sence,' replied  I,  '  the  evil  is  not  very  great,  and  the  remedy  easy. 
Be  sure  Lila,  I  will  behave  towards  your  young  lady,  as  a  father 
and  a  friend.  Confide  in  me,  and  let  me  join  her  now,  for  per- 
haps she  is  waiting.' 

"  '  Monsieur  L^lio,  one  word  more.     If  you  desire  that  made- 

•  moiselle  should  listen  to  you,  do  not  tell  her  that  the  sons  of  the 

people  are  as  good  as  the  nobility.     She  is  imbued  with  love 

of  birth ;  neither  let  that  give  you  an  unfavourable  impression  of 

her ;  it  is  a  family  failing ;  they  are  all  alike  in  the  house  of 

Grimani.     It  does  not  prevent  my  young  mistress  from  being 

good  and  charitable.     It  is  only  a  fancy,  but  which  thwarted  and 

contradicted,  enrages  her.     Remember,  she  has  already  refused, 

I  do  not  know  how  many  yoimg  and  handsome  men,  because 

their  birth  was  not  sufficiently  good  ioilciet.    To  conclude,  Mon- 

9ieur  L^lio,  agree  at  first  in  all  she  says,  and  ^ou  ViSl^ooTL  ^^x- 
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suade  her  to  do  as  you  wish.  Ah !  if  you  could  only  induce  her 
to  accept  a  young  count  who  proposed  for  her  a  short  time 
since !  * 

'*  *  The  Count  Hector,  her  cousin  ?' 

"  '  No !  he  is  a  fool,  and  wearies  every  one  ;  even  his  dogs 
yawn  when  they  perceive  him.' 

"While  listening  to  Lila's  chattering,  now  completely  re- 
assured by  my  friendly  manner,  I  walked  on  towards  the  place  of 
rendezvous, 

"  There  was  no  want  of  interest  on  my  part  in  these  details  ; 
puerile  as  they  were  in  appearance,  they  assumed  importance  in 
my  eyes,  as  aiding  me  to  understand  the  singular  person  with 
whom  I  had  to  deal.  It  must  be  owned  too,  that  they  considera- 
bly damped  my  ardour,  as  I  thought  it  somewhat  derogatory  to  be 
the  hero  of  a  passion  that  might  be  diverted  by  the  first  novelty 
that  oflfered  ;  by  my  cat  Soliman,  or  even  by  the  cousin  Hector 
himself !  The  opinion  of  Lila  exactly  coincided  with  my  own, 
and  I  desired  nothing  better  than  to  follow  it. 

"  We  found  the  signora  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  and 
dressed  in  white ;  a  costume  but  little  in  accordance  with  the 
secrecy  of  a  meeting  in  the  open  air,  but  even  so  in  keeping  with 
the  strangeness  of  her  character.  As  I  approached,  she  remained 
so  immoveable  that  one  would  have  taken  her  for  a  statue  her- 
self, placed  at  the  foot  of  the  n)nnaph,  in  white  marble. 

"  She  made  no  reply  to  my  first  words.  Her  arm  resting  upon 
her  knees,  with  her  cheek  leaning  on  her  hand,  her  attitude  full 
of  thought  and  majesty,  she  looked  so  beautiful,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  in  her  white  veil,  that  but  for  the  cat  and  the 
escutcheon,  I  could  have  imagined  her  given  up  to  some  sublime* 
contemplation. 

"  But  seeing  that  she  had  determined  to  take  no  notice  of  me, 
I  tried  to  possess  myself  of  her  hand ;  she  withdrew  it  with  an 
air  of  superb  disdain,  saying  in  a  tone  more  majestic  than  that 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth : 

"  '  I  have  waited,  signor !' 

"  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  solemn  appeal  •,  "Wl  icv^ 
gdaetx  onljr  increased  her  severity. 
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"'At  your  leisure!'  said  she.  'Pray  laugh;  the  hour  and 
the  place  are  admirably  chosen  for  it.' 

"  There  was  an  expression  of  bitter  displeasure  in  these 
words,  which  shewed  me  she  was  really  hurt;  suddenly  be- 
coming grave,  I  asked  pardon  for  my  fault,  and  declared  that 
nothing  in  the  world  should  have  induced  me  voluntarily  to  cause 
her  one  moment's  uneasiness.  She  looked  at  me  doubtingly, 
and  as  though  she  dared  not  believe  me.  But  I  spoke  with  such 
animation,  of  my  devotion  and  affection,  that  it  was  not  long 
before  she  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded. 

"  '  So  much  the  better,'  said  she  i  '  for  if  you  did  not  love 
me,  you  would  be  very  ungrateful,  and  I  should  be  miserable.' 

"  And  as  I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment  at  these  words,  she 
continued : 

" '  Oh  L^io  !  L^lio !  I  have  loved  you  since  the  first  evening 
I  saw  you  at  Naples,  playing  Romeo ;  when  I  looked  at  you  with 
that  cold  and  disdainful  air  that  so  overpowered  you.  Your 
singing  was  so  eloquent,  and  you  were  so  impassioned.  The 
moon  shone  upon  you  as  now,  only  with  less  beauty,  and 
Juliet  was  dressed  in  white  like  me  ;  and  yet  you  say  nothing  to 
me,  Lelio !' 

"This  strange  girl  exercised  a  fascination  over  me  which 
constantly  drew  me  into  the  vortex  of  her  own  changeable  fan- 
cies. When  absent  from  her,  my  thoughts  threw  off  her  influ- 
ence, and  her  words  and  actions  were  freely  questioned ;  but 
once  near  her,  I  had  no  other  will  than  hers.  This  trans- 
port of  tenderness  roused  my  slumbering  ardour.  All  my  wise 
intentions  vanished  like  smoke,  and  words  of  love  came  passion- 
ately from  my  lips.  Every  moment  brought  with  it  remorse,  but 
my  intended  paternal  coimsels  ended  in  declarations  of  love.  A 
strange  fatality,  or  rather  that  weakness  of  the  human  heart,  which 
ever  makes  us  yield  to  the  temptations  of  the  present,  urged  me 
to  speak  against  the  dictates  of  my  conscience.  I  persuaded 
myself  there  were  a  thousand  reasons  why  I  should  do  so ;  that 
it  would  be  cruel  to  wring  the  heart  of  this  child ;  that  there  was 
time  enough  to  show  her  the  true  state  of  the  case,  with  many 
other  things  of  a  like   kind.     A   circumstance,   which  to   all 
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appearance,  should  have  diminishfid  the  danger,  on  the  contrary, 
increased  it ;  this  was  the  presence  of  Lila.  If  she  had  not  been 
there  my  honour  would  have  made  me  set  a  watch  over  myself ; 
and  in  the  fear  of  going  too  far,  I  should  in  all  probability,  have 
avoided  the  first  step.  But  with  no  cause  of  anxiety,  I  gave 
freedom  to  my  words,  and  before  long  they  took  the  tone  of 
ardent  though  pure  passion,  till  moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
I  seized  the  fiowing  hair  of  the  signora  and  kiss  id  it  again  and 
again. 

"  Then  I  felt  it  was  time  to  withdraw,  and  rapidly  quitting 
her  side,  exclaimed,  '  To-morrow !'  ^ 

"  Through  all  this  scene,  I  had  by  degrees  forgotten  the  past, 
while  no  thought  occurred  for  the  future.  Lila's  voice,  as  she 
re-conducted  me,  roused  me  at  last. 

"  '  Oh !  Monsieur  L61io ! '  cried  she,  '  you  have  not  kept  your 
word.  You  have  neither  played  the  part  of  a  father  nor  a 
friend  to  my  mistress  this  evening.' 

" '  Too  true,'  I  replied  sadly,  '  I  have  done  wrong.  But  be 
easy  my  child ;  to-morrow  I  will  repair  all.' 

"The  morrow  and  the  next  day  came,  but  all  were  alike. 
Only  that  each  day  I  grew  more  deeply  enamoured,  and  that 
feeling  which  at  the  first  interview  had  been  weak,  became  at 
the  third  a  deep  and  profound  passion.  Lila's  distress  would 
have  convinced  me  of  this  if  I  had  not  perceived  it  myself.  As 
I  returned  home,  my  thoughts  were  engaged  upon  the  future  of 
this  love,  and  I .  Altered  the  house  pale  and  sad.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  Checchina  detected  my  agitation. 

" '  Pooero,'  said  she,  '  I  told  you,  you  would  soon  cry.'  Am* 
as  I  raised  my  head  in  denial,  she  added,  '  If  you  have  not  cried 
yet,  you  wiU  before  long  and  with  good  reason.  Your  situation 
is  sad,  and  what  is  worse  still,  absurd.  You  are  in  love  with  a 
young  girl,  whom  your  pride  forbids  you  to  seek  in  marriage, 
while  your  honour  and  delicacy  alike  prohibit  any  other  thought. 
You  will  not  ask  her  hand,  first,  because  you  know  that  ip 
giving  it  she  would  make  an  immense  sacrifice,  and  expose 
herself  for  your  sake  to  a  thousand  sufferings,  and  you  are  too 
generous  to  purchase  happiness  at  such  a  cost ;  secondly,  you 
fear  a  refusal,  and  your  pride  will  not  allow  you  to  ex^oa^  ^avtt« 
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self  to  the  chance  of  repulse.  Rather  would  you  turn  mc»ik 
at  once,  I  am  sure,  than  abuse  the  ignorance  of  a  girl  who  trusts 
herself  to  you.  Yet  something  must  be  decided  upon,  my  poor 
friend,  if  you  do  not  mean  the  end  of  the  world  to  find  you 
sighing  for  the  stars,  and  wafting  kisses  to  the  clouds.  Leave 
dogs  to  bay  at  the  moon,  we  artists  must  have  life  at  all  costs, 
and  at  all  terms.     Determine  then  on  something  at  once.' 

"  '  There  is  reason  in  what  you  say,*  I  returned  gravely,  and 
retired  to  bed.' 

"  The  following  night  I  repaired  once  mcnre  to  my  appoint- 
ment, and  found  the  signora  excited  and  joyous  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening ;  but  for  some  tinye  I  could  not  overcome  my 
silence  and  sadness.  At  first  she  rallied  me  for  looking,  as  she 
said,  more  like  a  conspirator  than  a  lover ;  and  jestingly  asked 
whether  I  were  contemplating  the  dethronement  of  the  Pope, 
or  the  renewal  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Then,  finding  I  made  no 
reply,  she  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  taking  my  liand,  said : 
'  You  are  sad,  L^lio  ;  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  * 

"  At  this  tender  enquiry  I  poured  out  my  heart  before 
her,  telling  her  that  the  love  I  cherished  for  her  made  me 
miserable. 

*' '  Miserable !  and  why  ?  * 

"  *  I  will  tell  you,  signora.  You  are  the  descendant  of  an  il- 
lustrious and  noble  family ;  you  have  been  nurtured  in  the  rever- 
ence of  your  ancestors,  in  the  thought  that  worth  cannot  exist 
but  with  ancient  and  honourable  descent.  I  am  a  poor  devil, 
with  no  past;  a  man  of  nothing,  and  who  has  gained  the  little 
he  possesses,  for  himself.  Yet  in  my  opinion,  one  man  is  equal 
to  another,  and  I  do  not  hold  myself  inferior  to  any.  It  is  clear 
that  you  will  never  consent  to  marry  me ;  every  thing  forbids  it ; 
your  ideas,  your  habits,  your  position.  You,  who  have  re- 
fused patricians,  because  their  families  were  not  sufllciently 
illustrious,  could,  least  of  all  women,  condescend  to  a  poor  come- 
dian like  me.  The  distance  between  a  princess  and  an  actor  is 
too  great.  I  cannot  then  be  your  husband,  and  what  remains  ? 
The  prospect  of  a  love,  mutual  it  is  true,  but  unhappy,  since  it 
can  never  be  indulged  ;  or  the  hope  oi  \)ecoTws\^  ^ovm  lover  for 
^ome  indednite  period.     lean  accept  iie\l\iei,  sv^ot^.    IqXv-s^ 
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near  each  other,  with  a  passion  ever  ardent  and  unsatisfied, 
loving  in  fear  and  secret ;  distrustful  alike  of  one's  self  and  the 
object  beloved ;  is  a  suffering  unendurable,  because  devoid  of 
reason,  hope,  or  end.  Your  lover  I  would  not  be,  even  if  I 
could ;  my  happiness  would  be  incomplete  in  the  fears  that  would 
surround  me.  On  the  one  side,  I  should  live  in  the  dread  of  com- 
promising you ;  sleep  would  forsake  me  in  the  fear  of  bringing 
upon  you  some  terrible  calamity,  perhaps  ruin ;  my  days  would 
be  passed  in  anticipating  all  that  might  lead  to  your  misery  and 
my  own ;  and  at  night  our  meetings  would  be  disturbed  by  my 
fears  for  your  safety,  at  the  cry  of  a  bird,  or  the  rustling  of  a 
leaf.  Every  thing  would  alarm  me ;  and  why  should  I  give  my- 
self up  to  this  lilfe  of  vain  terrors  for  a  love  upon  whose  duration 
I  could  never  depend,  and  where  the  imcertainties  of  the  present 
would  find  no  compensation  in  the  security  of  the  future ;  sooner 
or  later,  signora,  you  would  marry  some  man,  rich  and  noble  as 
yourself.  To  do  so  would  cost  you  much,  I  know ;  for  your 
soul  is  generous  and  sincere  ;  you  would  ardently  desire  to  re- 
main faithful  to  me ;  your  heart  would  revolt  from  the  thought 
of  pronouncing  the  word  which  must  destroy,  if  not  my  life,  its 
happiness  ;  but  the  wishes  of  your  family,  even  the  necessity  of 
guarding  your  own  reputation,  all  would  oblige  you  to  take  this 
step.  Your  struggles  would  be  long  and  severe,  but  the  suffer- 
ing brought  on  you  by  your  family  would  be  greater.  Your 
affection  for  me  would  remain  gentle  and  tender,  but  it  would 
grow  less  ardent ;  your  grief  would  not  escape  me,  and  I  am 
not  the  man  to  accept  long  and  painful  sacrifices  without  return ; 
I  should  myself  force  you  into  this  necessary  marriage  by  quit- 
ting you ;  perferring  to  devote  my  days  to  grief,  rather  than  bring 
sorrow  on  you  by  my  weakness.  This,  signora,  is  all  I  have  to 
say,  and  you  will  now  imderstand  why  I  fear  that  nothing  but 
misery  can  ensue  from  this  love.' 

"  She  had  listened  to  me  with  the  most  perfect  calmness  and 
silence,  and  when  I  had  finished,  preserved  the  same  attitude. 
As  I  looked  attentively  at  her,  I  fancied  I  could  perceive  on  her 
face,  an  expression  of  great  uncertainty.     I  thought  lo  'nv^«»^l 
that  J  was  not  mistaken;  that  this  young  girl  was  wea\L  an^  Na\SL 
as  t&e  rest,  onljr  that  she  was  too  honest  to  deny  it  w\ieiL  ^u\,  \i^- 
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fore  her,  and  would  probably  even  avow  it  herself.  My  esteem 
then  remained,  but  my  ardour  vanished  with  every  moment.  I 
congratulated  myself  on  my  clear-sightedness  and  firmness,  when 
the  signora  hastily  rose  and  moved  from  me.  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  this  step,  and  it  filled  me  with  painful  surprise. 

"  '  What,  without  one  word  ! '  I  cried,  '  Qidt  me,  and  perhaps 
for  ever,  without  a  word  of  regret  and  consolation  ! ' 

"  '  Adieu  ! '  she  replied,  turning  round.  '  Regret  I  cannot 
know,  and  for  consolation,  it  is  I  who  need  it.  You  do  not 
imderstand  me,  you  do  not  love  me.' 

"  '  And  who  will  ever  -imderstand  me,'  she  added,  stopping, 
'  if  not  you  ?  Who  will  ever  love  me  if  you  do  not  ?  And  she 
bowed  her  head  mournfully,  her  arms  crossed  upon  her  breast, 
her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.  She  was  at  once  so  beautiful, 
and  so  disconsolate,  that  but  fear  a  vague  fear  of  irritating  her, 
I  should  have  thrown  myself  at  her  feet.  I  remained  immovable 
and  silent,  gazing  at  her,  and  waiting  with  anxiety  for  what  she 
was  about  to  say.  In  a  few  moments  she  came  slowly  towards 
me,  with  a  collected  air,  and  leaning  against  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue,  spoke  thus : 

" '  So,  you  have  thought  me  weak  and  vain ;  you  have  thought 
that  I  could  give  my  love  to  a  man,  and  accept  his  in  retuni, 
without  dedicating  to  him  at  the  same  time  my  whole  life.  Ydii 
have  thought  that  I  could  remain  constant  to  you  while  fate  should 
be  propitious,  that  I  should  quit  you  when  it  darkened.  How 
is  this  ?  You  are  firm  and  loyal  yourself,  I  am  sure,  and  would 
not  imdertake  an  important  action  imless  resolved  to  go 
through  with  it.  Why  then  have  you  not  believed  the,  same 
of  me  ?  why  have  you  not  the  same  good  opinion  of  me,  that  I 
have  of  you  ?  Either  your  contempt  for  women  is  great,  or  you 
have  allowed  yourself  to  be  deceived  by  my  giddiness.  I  know 
that  I  am  often  thoughtless,  but  that  is  perhaps  the  fault  of  my 
age,  and  does  not  prevent  me  from  being  firm  and  loyal.  From 
the  day  when  I  felt  that  I  loved  you,  L^lio,  I  have  determined  to 
marry  you.  Yon  are  astonished.  You  not  only  recall  the  thoughts 
which  my  position  must  have  engendered.  \a  nv^  Tamd^hut  you 
remember  the  words  and  actions   oi  lihe  T^t.    Xovjl  ^CbMJiB.  ^H. 
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those  patricians  I  have  refused  to  wed,  because  they  were  no^ 
siijQiciently  noble.  Alas !  my  friend,  I  am  the  slave  of  my  public, 
as  you  have  sometimes  complained  of  being  the  slave  of  yours  ; 
and  I  am  obliged  to  sustain  my  part  before  them  till  I  can  find 
the  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  stage.  But  beneath  my  mask, 
I  have  preserved  a  free  soul,  and  since  I  had  the  command  of 
my  reason,  have  resolved  never  to  marry  but  where  I  love. 
Notwithstanding,  to  quit  myself  of  those  impertinent  and  insipid 
patricians  of  whom  you  speak,  a  pretext  was  wanting  ;  I  sought 
it  in  the  very  prejudice  common  to  my  family  and  the  pre- 
tenders to  my  hand ;  at  the  same  time,  wounding  the  pride  of 
the  one  and  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  other,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  antiquity  of  my  race  to  refuse  the  offers  of  men,  who  nobly 
bom  as  they  were,  were  not,  I  said,  of  birth  sufficiently  noble 
for  me.  By  this  means  I  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  their  impor- 
tunities without  annoying  my  family  ;  for  though  they  treated  my 
refusals  as  the  caprices  of  a  child,  and  excused  them  to  the  rejected 
suitors  as  an  excess  of  pride,  they  were  not  the  less,  in  reality, 
delighted  with  the  cause.  For  a  short  time  this  conduct  gained 
for  me  a  greater  degree  of  liberty.  But  at  last  the  Prince  Gri- 
mani,  my  step-father,  declared  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  maipied, 
and  presented  his  nephew,  the  Count  Ettore,  as  the  husband 
chosen  for  me.  This  new  aspirant  displeased  me  perhaps  even 
more  than  the  others,  for  the  excess  of  his  folly  soon  incurred 
my  contempt ;  which  the  prince  seeing,  and  believing  that  my 
mother,  who  loves  me  tenderly,  would  assist  me  in  resisting  his 
wishes,  resolved  to  force  me  to  obedience  more  easily,  by  separat- 
ing me  from  her.  He  sent  me  here  for  a  tete-a-t^te  with  his 
sister  and  nephew,  hoping  that  obliged  to  choose  between 
ennui  and  my  cousin,  I  should  end  by  deciding  in  favour  of  him ; 
but  he  was  greatly  mistaken.  The  Count  Ettore  is  every  way 
unworthy  of  me,  and  I  would  rather  die  than  marry  him.  I  have 
not  avowed  this  yet,  because  in  the  absence  of  £ome  one 
better,  I  might  like  him  as  well  as  another.  But  now  that  I 
love  you,  L^lio,  I  will  tell  Ettore  that  I  will  not  accept  him ;  we 
will  fly  together  to  find  my  mother ;  we  will  teU.  "Viex  ^^\.  ^^ 
hre,  and  desire  to  be  married;  she  will  give  liei  conaent,  ^h^'^WJl 
oAaJI  be  my  husband,  will  you  not  ?  ' 
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"  From  the  very  first  words  I  listened  to  the  signora  with  a 
profound  astonishment  that  increased  as  she  continued  speaking. 
Such  nobleness  of  heart,  such  strength  of  mind,  such  masculine 
courage,  joined  to  so  womanly  a  sensibility,  all  united  in  a 
girl  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the  proudest  aristocracy,  filled 
me  with  the  liveliest  admiration,  till  surprise  gave  way  to  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  I  was  about  to  throw  myself  at  her  feet,  exclaim- 
ing that  I  was  proud  and  happy  in  the  love  of  such  a  woman, 
that  I  returned  it  with  the  most  ardent  passion,  that  I  would 
dedicate  my  life  to  her,  and  that  I  was  ready  to  perform  all  she 
desired.  But  reflection  came  in  time  to  put  before  me  the  dan- 
ger of  the  step  she  was  willing  to  take.  In  all  probability  our  peti- 
tion would  be  met  with  refusal ;  and  what  then  would  be  her  posi- 
tion, flying  from  the  house  of  her  aunt,  to  travel  four  and  twenty 
leagues  with  me?  Instead  of  yielding  to  the  feeling  of  my 
heart,  I  made  an  eflbrt  for  calmness,  and  after  a  few  moments 
silence,  said  to  the  signora  with  seeming  tranquillity  :  '  But  your 
family  ?* 

"  '  There  is  but  one  person  in  the  world  whose  authority  I  re- 
cognise, whose  displeasure  I  fear  to  encounter — and  that  is  my 
mother.  I  have  already  told  you  that  she  is  goodness  itself,  and 
loves  me  with  the  deepest  aflection.     She  will  consent.' 

" '  Dearest,'  cried  I,  taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it  to  my 
breast ;  '  God  knows  that  what  you  propose  is  the  thing  on  earth 
I  most  desire  ;  that  I  war  against  myself  when  I  seek  to  turn 
you  from  it.  Every  objection  I  ofier  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  my 
own  happiness,  and  my  heart  bleeds  while  I  listen  to  these 
doubts  of  my  reason.  But  it  is  you,  beloved,  your  future,  your 
reputation,  your  welfare,  which  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  besides. 
Rather  would  I  give  you  up  than  bring  sufiering  upon  you  for 
my  sake.  Be  not  dismayed  at  my  scruples ;  do  not  mistake 
them  for  coldness  and  indifference;  they  are  the  proofs  of  a 
love  without  bounds.  You  tell  me  your  mother  will  consent, 
because  she  is  good.  You  are  young,  my  child  ;  spite  of  your 
strong  '  mind,  ignorant  of  the  strange  mixture  of  the  most 
opposite  feelings  ao  often  to  be  found  in  the  same  person.  I 
believe  all  that  you  tell  me  of  your  inot\iei,Wt  ^oukaow  not 
^ow  her  pride  may  induence  her  love  ioi  you.      ^\iRVvSi^\x^, 
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perhaps,  that  in  preventing  your  marriage  with  an  actor  she  is 
fulfilling  a  sacred  duty/ 

" '  You  may  he  right  in  some  measure/  returned  the  signora ; 
'  yet  I  do  not  fear  the  pride  of  my  mother ;  for  though  she  has 
twice  married  princes,  she  is  of  humble  birth  herself,  and  has 
not  so  forgotten  her  origin  as  to  deem  my  love  for  a  plebeian 
criminal.  It  is  the  influence  of  the  Prince  Grimani  I  dread ; 
she  is  apt  to  yield  to  the  opinion  of  those  about  her.  The  worst 
to  be  feared  is  that  she  may  think  to  earn  the  world's  pardon 
for  herself,  by  refusing  her  consent  to  our  marriage.  There  re- 
mains, then,  but  one  alternative,  to  marry  first,  and  avow  it  after- 
wards. Let  our  imion  be  hallowed  by  the  church,  and  my 
mother  will  not  forsake  me.  She  will,  perhaps,  suffer  at  first, 
less  through  my  disobedience — though  for  that  her  position  in 
the  family  of  her  husband  renders  her  responsible — than  for 
what  she  will  look  upon  as  a  breach  of  confidence  ;  but  a  recon- 
ciliation will  quickly  follow,  and  for  love  of  me  she  will  recog- 
nize you  as  her  son.' 

" '  Thanks  for  your  generous  offer,  dearest  signora,  but  I  have 
honour  to  preserve,  equally  with  the  proudest  noble.  If  I  run 
away  with,  and  marry  you  without  the  consent  of  your  parents, 
they  will  accuse  me  of  being  actuated  by  the  lowest  and  mean- 
est motives.  And  should  your  mother,  after  our  marriage, 
refuse  her  forgiveness,  it  is  upon  me  hej  indignation  would 
faU.' 

"  '  Then,  before  you  marry  me,'  replied  she,  '  you  will  at  least 
have  the  consent  of  my  mother  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  signora.' 

"  '  And  were  you  sure  of  obtaining  it,  would  no  longer 
hesitate  ?' 

"  '  Alas  !  why  tempt  me  }  What  can  I  reply,  being  certain^of 
failure  ?' 

"  '  Then ' 

"  She  stopped  suddenly  and  bowed  her  head  upon  her  breast. 
When  she  again  raised  it,  her  cheeks  were  pale,  and  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes.  I  would  have  asked  her  the  cause,  but  i^e  ^la^^ 
me  no  time. 
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"  '  Lila,'  said  she,  in  a  commanding  tone,  '  leave  us.' 

"  The  soubrette  im willingly  obeyed;  but  though  she  placed  her- 
self out  of  hearing,  kept  us  still  in  sight.  Her  mistress  waited 
for  her  departure  before  breaking  the  silence  ;  then  taking  me 
gravely  by  the  hand,  said  : 

"  *  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  what  I  have  never  revealed  to  any 
other,  what  I  had  intended  never  to  reveal.  It  concerns  my 
mother,  the  object  of  my  veneration  and  love.  Judge  what  it 
costs  me,  to  put  that  before  other  eyes  than  my  own,  which 
might  sully  her  name  and  reputation.  But  I  know  that  you  are 
good,  that  I  may  speak  before  you  as  I  would  before  God, 
without  fear  of  misconstruction  or  evil.* 

"  She  paused  for  a  few  moments  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and 
then  continued  speaking : 

"  '  I  remember  that  as  a  child  I  was  very  proud  of  my  birth. 
It  may  have  been  that  the  obsequious  flattery  of  the  servants  in- 
spired me  with  this  feeling  at  so  early  an  age,  teaching  me 
to  despise  those  who  were  not  as  noble  as  myself.  Among  the 
attendants  on  my  mother,  there  was  but  one  who  knew  how  to 
preserve,  in  his  himible  position,  the  dignity  of  a  man.  Thus, 
he  appeared  to  me  insolent,  and  I  should  have  hated,  but  that 
I  feared  him ;  and  especially  since  a  certain  day  when  I  had  ob- 
served him  attentively  watching  me  as  I  pricked  the  heart  of 
my  prettiest  doll  with  a  large  pin. 

"  *  One  night  I  was  roused  from  sleep  in  my  mother's  cham- 
ber, where  my  littie  bed  was  placed,  by  the  voice  of  a  man. 
This  man  was  speaking  to  her  with  a  gravity  almost  harsh,  and 
to  which  she   replied  in  a  sad,  timid,  and  supplicating  tone. 
Astonished,  I  at  first   thought  it  was   my  mother's   confessor, 
who,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  appeared  to  be  finding  fault 
with  her.     I  listened  attentively,  not  daring  to  move,  lest  they 
should  suspect  me  of  being  awake.     They  had  no  suspicions, 
however,  and  continued  speaking.     But  what  a  conversation  it 
was !   My  mother  said :  "jy  you  love  me,  you  will  marry  me  /"   and 
the  man  refused !     Then  both  cried ;  and  I  heard,  Lelio— think 
2iow  I  must  esteem  you — ^when  I  tell  you  that  I  heard  kisses. 
T/ie  voice  of  the  man  seemed  familiar  to  lae,  but  I  could  not 
credit  the  evidence  of  my  ears.     I  longed  lo  \ooY  \5l\,  \am,\i\iX 
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did  not  dare  to  move,  because  young  as  I  was,  I  felt  there  was 
shame  in  listening,  and  dreaded  detection.  At  last,  spite  of  my- 
self, the  man  said  to  my  mother:  ''^  Adieu !  in  quitting  you  for  ever, 
do  not  refuse  me  one  lock  of  your  beautiful  hair.''  And  my  mother 
replied  :  "  Cut  it  yourself 

"  '  The  care  my  mother  bestowed  on  her  hair,  had  taught  me 
to  consider  the  hair  of  a  woman  as  something  very  precious ; 
and  when  I  found  her  giving  away  a  piece  of  her  own,  a  feeling 
of  jealousy  and  grief  took  possession  of  me,  as  though  she  had 
been  despoiled  of  something  that  should  have  been  kept  for  me. 
I  wept  in  silence,  but  hearing  some  one  approach  my  bed,  tried 
quickly  to  wipe  away  the  tears,  and  feigned  sleep.  The  cur- 
tams  were  withdrawn,  and  a  young  man  dressed  in  red,  whom  I 
did  not  at  first  recognise  in  this  strange  costume,  stood  before 
me;  I   felt  frightened,   lest  he  should  speak  to  me;   I  knew 

who  it  was — it  was ^L^lio!  you  will  forget  this  histor}',  will 

you  not  ?' 

'* '  Well !  signora  ?'  I  cried,  convulsively,  pressing  her  hand. 

" '  It  was  Nello,  our  gondolier But ! — L61io,  what  is  the 

matter  with  you  ?  You  tremble,  your  hand  is  unsteady Oh ! 

Heaven !  you  blame  my  mother ' 

"  *  No,  signora,  no,'  returned  I,  in  a  low  voice ;  '  I  listen  with 
attention.     This  took  place  at  Venice  ?' 

" '  Did  I  tell  you  so  ?' 
^  I  think  so ;  and  it  was  at  the  Aldini  palace,  was  it  not  V 
*  Certainly,  since  I  told  you  it  took  place  in  the  chamber  of 
my  mother ^but  why  this  emotion,  L^lio  ?' 

"  '  Oh  mon  Dieu  !  mxm  Dieu  /  you  are  Alezia  Aldini !' 

"'Of  what  are  you  thinking?'  she  asked  with  impatience. 
'  Any  one  would  suppose  you  heard  my  name  for  the  first  time.' 

"  '  Pardon  me,  signora ;  your  family  name 1  have  always 

heard  you  called  Grimani  at  Naples.' 

'* '  By  those  who  knew  little  of  us,  perhaps.  I  am  the  last  of 
the  Aldini,  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the  republic, 
proud  and  ruined.  But  my  mother  is  rich ;  and  the  Prince  Gri- 
mani, finding  my  birth  and  fortune  worthy  of  his  nephew,  ti^^Xa 
me  sometiiDe^  with  seventy,  sometimes  with  md\iigeiice,  \tl  \}ci^ 
hopes  of  inducing  me  to  many  bim.     In  good  li\Mao\« ,  \ie  e^aSia 
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me  his  daughter ;  and  if  strangers  ask  him  if  I  am  indeed  his 
child,  he  replies  in  alliision  to  his  favourite  project :  '  Certainly, 
since  she  will  be  Countess  Grimani/  This  is  why  at  Naples, 
where  I  passed  a  month,  and  was  little  known ;  and  why  here, 
where  I  have  been  six  weeks,  and  know  and  see  no  one,  a  name 
is  given  to  me  not  my  own.' 

"  *  Signora,*  replied  I,  making  an  effort  to  break  the  painful 
silence  into  which  I  had  fallen ;  '  will  you  explain  what  con- 
nection this  •history  has  with  our  love,  and  how  by  the  as- 
sistance of  this  secret,  you  can  gain  an  imwilling  consent  from 
your  mother  ?' 

"  '  What  are  you  saying,  L^lio  ;  can  you  suppose  me  capable 
of  such  an  odious  calculation  ?  If  you  will  only  listen  to  me, 
instead  of  pressing  your  hand  to  your  forehead  as  though  you 

were  distracted ^my  friend,  my  dear  Lelio,  what  new  grief, 

what  fresh  scruple,  has  taken  possession  of  you  so  suddenly  ?' 

"  '  I  implore  you  to  continue,  dear  signora.' 

"  *  Know  then,  that  this  adventure  has  never  quitted  my  me- 
mory ;  that  it  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  sorrow,  and  all  the 
joy  of  my  life.  I  have  felt  that  I  could  never  question  my 
mother  upon  it,  nor  speak  of  it  to  any  one  else.  You  are  the 
first,  Lelio,  not  even  excepting  my  governess  Salom^,  and  my 
foster  sister,  to  whom  I  have  told  all,  who  has  received  this 
mark  of  confidence.  My  pride  suffered  in  this  fault  of  my 
mother,  which  seemed  to  reflect  upon  me ;  but  it  did  not  lessen 
my  affection  for  her.  Perhaps  I  loved  her  the  better  for  feeling 
that  she  was  weak,  and  more  exposed  to  the  reproaches  of  my 
relations  on  the  paternal  side.  But  my  hatred  for  the  people 
grew  with  my  affection  for  her.' 

"  I  cherished  these  sentiments  till  my  fourteenth  year,  my 
mother  not  appearing  to  notice  them;  though  in  secret  she 
suffered  in  my  disdain  for  the  lower  classes ; .  and,  one  day,  de- 
termined to  remonstrate  mildly  with  me  about  it.  I  listened  in 
silence,  doubtless  much  to  her  surprise ;  for  I  was  accustomed  to 
dispute  about  everything  with  every  one.  But  I  felt  that  on  this 
point  a  moimtain  arose  between  my  mother  and  myself,  and  that 
neither  of  us  could  reason  disinterestedly  upon  the  subject.  Finding 
that  I  recmved  her  reproaches  with  perfect  submission,  she  drew 
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me  on  her  knee,  and  caressing  me  tenderly,  spoke  of  my  father  in 
suitahle  terms,  hut  at  the  same  time  telling  me  many  things  I  had 
not  before  known.  I  had  always  cherished  for  this  father,  an 
enthusiasm  that  I  now  feared  was  badly  groimded.  When  I 
learned  that  he  had  only  married  my  poor  mother  for  her  for- 
tune, and  afterwards  had  despised  her  for  her  obscure  birth,  and 
low  education,  a  reaction  was  produced,  and  hatred  almost  took 
the  place  of  love.  My  mother  added  many  things  upon  the 
misery  of  marriages  of  convenience,  which  struck  me  forcibly, 
and  made  me  suspect  that  she  was  not  much  happier  in  her 
second  marriage  than  she  had  been  in  her  first. 

"  'This  conversation  made  a  profoimd  impression  upon  me,  and 
I  began  to  question  on  the  necessity  of  making  marriage  an 
affair  of  calculation,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  humiliation  of  being 
sought  for  one's  birth  and  fortime.  I  resolved  never  to  marry  ; 
and  some  time  after,  in  talking  with  my  mother,  declared  this 
intention,  in  the  expectation  that  she  would  approve  of  it.  She 
snuled  and  told  me  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  my 
heart  would  need  another  affection  than  hers.  I  assured  her  to 
the  'contrary ;  but  by  degrees  felt  that  I  had  spoken  thought- 
lessly, as  an  insupportable  ennui  gained  upon  me,  in  proportion 
as  we  quitted  our  sweet  and  retired  life  at  Venice,  for  the  brilliant 
society  of  other  towns.  As  I  was  tall  and  forward  for  my  age, 
I  had  scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  child,  before  they  spoke  of  my  es- 
tablishment ;  and  daily  discussed  before  me  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  some  new  offer.  I  knew  nothing  of  love  at  that 
time,  but  felt  the  repugnance  and  consternation  which  well-born 
women  experience  for  men  without  heart  and  mind.  I  was  diffi- 
cult to  please.  Having  lived]  with  such  a  mother,  idolized  by 
her,  worthy  indeed  must  have  been  the  man,  who  could  have 
prevented  my  bitterly  regretting  her  gentle  authority,  and  tender 
protection !  My  pride  already  great,  increased  every  day  in  the 
presence  of  men,  vain,  empty,  and  formal,  who  dared  to  make 
pretensions  to  my  hand.  I  still  clung  to  high  birth,  because  I 
had  always  imagined  that  an  illustrious  race  must  be  superior 
to  all  others,  in  courage,  worth,  refinement,  and  liberality.  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  nobility,  but  from  the  portrait  gallery  in 
the  Aldini  palace.     There  all  my  ancestors  appeared  in  l\\ft\i 
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glory ;  their  grea^t  deeds  of  arms,  their  pious  acts,  preserved  on 
the  oaken  basso-relievo.  This  one  had  rescued  three  hundred 
slaves  from  a  savage  corsair,  to  give  them  religion  and  liberty  ; 
that,  had  sacrificed  his  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  in 
war  ;  the  third  had  shed  his  blood  for  her  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  honour.  My  admiration  for  them  was  legitimate,  and  their 
blood  did  not  glow  less  warm  and  generous  in  my  own  veins. 
But  how  degenerate  seemed  to  me  the  descendants  of  other 
houses !  They  inherited  nothing  but  inordinate  self-sufficiency  and 
disgusting  pretensions.  I  asked  where  was  their  nobility,  for  I 
found  it  only  on  the  escutcheons  at  the  doors  of  their  palaces.  I  re- 
solved to  become  a  nun,  and  prayed  of  my  mother  so  earnestly  to 
allow  me  to  enter  a  convent,  that  at  last  she  consented.  She  wept 
over  my  resolve,  the  Prince  Grimani  humoured  my  caprice ;  for  since 
he  had  disinterred  a  sort  of  nephew  from  some  comer  in  Lom- 
bardy,  who  might  become  rich  at  my  expence,  and  thanks  to  my 
portion,  bear  the  imperishable  name  of  Grimani  with  splendour, 
he  thought  only  of  rendering  me  obedient,  and  flattered  himself 
that  devotion  would  soften  my  character.  What  ardent  piety, 
what  thirst  for  martyrdom  must  one  have  to  accept  Hector! 
Three  months  ago  they  took  me  from  the  convent ;  the  truth  is,  I 
was  dying  of  ennui ;  and  the  hard  discipline  I  had  to  undergo  was 
beyond  my  strength.  At  first  I  was  happy  in  returning  to  my  mo- 
ther, as  she  was  to  have  me  with  her ;  but  six  months  in  a  convent 
had  changed  my  ideas.  I  had  learned  to  understand  Jesus  ;  till 
then  I  had  addressed  him  only  with  my  lips.  In  those  hours  of 
solitude,  at  church,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  prayer,  I  understood  that 
the  son  of  Mary  was  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  laborious,  that 
he  had  despised,  and  with  reason,  the  grandeur  of  the  world. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  In  the  same  hour  my  heart  opened  to 
these  new  sympathies,  that  which  in  childhood  I  had  called  the 
disgrace  of  my  mother,  presented  itself  to  me  xmder  a  new 
aspect,  and  I  thought  of  it  no  longer  but  with  tenderness.  Then, 
what  passed  within  me  }  I  know  not,  but  I  said  :  "  If  it  should 
chance  to  mc  as  it  did  to  mv  mother,  that  I  should  love  a  man  of 
inferior  coiidition  to  my  own,  all  the  world  will  disown  me, 
lfi2e  lier.  She  will  take  me  to  her  arms,  aivd  \i\d\Tv^Tcv^  blushes 
JO  her  bosom,  will  say  :     '  Obey  thy  hviait,  \Vvat  Nlti'ou  \cva-^?X  \i^ 
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happier  than  I  have  been  in  breaking  mine.*  "  You  are  moved 
Ldlio!  Oh  Mon  Dieu!  a  tear  falls  on  my  hand.  You  arc 
conquered  my  friend !  You  see  that  I  am  neither  foolish  nor 
wicked ;  now  you  will  say  yes,  and  to-morrow  will  come  for  me 
—swear  it !' 

"  I  would  have  spoken,  but  the  words  refused  to  come.  I 
ghuddered,  I  turned  pale.  With  eyes  fixed  upon  me  she  awaited 
my  reply.  I  was  overwhelmed.  At  the  first  words  of  this  re- 
cital its  strange  resemblance  to  my  own  history  struck 
me  J  but  when  she  came  to  the  circumstance  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  mistake,  I  was  confounded  and  bewildered,  as  though 
a  thunder-bolt  had  fallen  before  my  eyes.  A  thousand  conflict- 
ing and  unworthy  thoughts  took  possession  of  me.  I  saw  be- 
fore me  like  phantoms,  images  of  crime  and  despair.  Moved  by 
the  remembrance  of  what  had  been,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  what 
might  be,  I  saw  myself  at  once  the  lover  of  the  mother,  and  the 
husband  of  the  daughter.  Alezia,  this  child  whom  I  had  seen 
in  her  cradle,  was  then  before  me,  speaking  at  the  same  time  of 
her  own  love  and  that  of  her  mother  ! 

"  A  world  of  remembrances  rushed  across  me,  and  the  little 
Alezia  presented  herself  as  the  object  of  a  tenderness,  even  then, 
timid  and  sad.  I  recalled  her  pride,  her  hatred  for  me,  and  the 
words  she  had  spoken  when  she  saw  the  ring  of  her  father  upon 
my  finger.  Who  can  tell,  thought  I,  if  her  prejudices  are  for 
ever  dispelled  ?  Perhaps,  at  this  moment,  could  she  learn  Jthat 
I  am  Nello,  her  old  servant,  she  would  blush  for  her  love. 
'  Signora,*  said  I,  *  in  other  days  you  tell  me  it  was  your  habit  to 
prick  the  hearts  of  your  dolls  with  a  large  pin.  Why  did  you 
do  this  ?'  '  How  can  that  concern  you  ?'  said  she,  *  and  why  are 
you  occupied  with  such  trifles  ?*  '  Because  my  heart  is  pierced, 
and  your  pins  are  naturally  recalled  to  my  memory.' 

"  '  I  will  explain  it  to  you,  that  you  may  know  it  was  not  an  act 
of  ferocity ;'  she  replied.  '  I  had  often  heard  it  said  in  speaking  of 
a  base  deed :  "  That  is  from  not  having  blood  in  the  heart ;"  and 
I  took  this  figurative  speech  for  reality.  Thus  when  I  scolded 
my  dolls,  I  would  say  to  them;  "you  are  base,  aiid*l  aTo.  ^ovcv^ 
to  see  if  you  have  any  blood  in  your  hearts  !"  ' 

«  '  You  have  a  great  contempt  for  baseness,  Bignoia^^L^Ne  ^ow 
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not  ?'  said  I ;  asking  myself  what  opinion  she  would  entertain 
of  me  some  day,  if  I  yielded  now  to  her  romantic  passion.  I 
fell  into  a  painful  reverie. 

"  '  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?'  said  Alezia. 

"  Her  voice  roused  me.  I  looked  at  her  with  moistened  eyes, 
she  too  was  crying,  but  at  my  hesitation.  I  understood  it  all, 
and  pressing  her  hands  said : 

"  '  Oh  my  child !  do  not  blame  me !  do  not  doubt  my  love ; 
If  you  only  knew  all  I  suffer ! — ' 

**  And  I  hastened  rapidly  from  her,  as  though  in  putting  dis- 
tance between  us  I  could  fly  my  misfortime.  Returned  home,  I 
became  calmer.  I  thought  over  this  singular  train  of  events ; 
examined  them  in  detail ;  and  thus  succeeded  in  dispelling  the 
mysterious  feeling  which  had  at  first  overwhelmed  me  with  a 
superstitious  dread.  It  was  all  strange,  but  natural ;  even  to 
the  name  of  Alezia,  which  I  had  often  desired  to  ascertain,  but 
wanted  the  courage. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  any  other  in  my  place  would  have  pursued 
their  love  for  the  young  Aldini.  I  might  without  crime,  for  you 
must  remember  I  was  the  chaste  and  submissive  lover  of  her 
mother.  But  my  conscience  revolted  from  the  thought  of  this 
intellectual  incest.  I  had  loved  the  Grimani  whilst  her  name  re- 
mained imknown,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  but  Alezia,  the 
Signorina  Aldini,  the  daughter  of  Bianca,  I  could  not  love  her  thus, 
for  I  could  have  fancied  myself  her  father.  The  remembrance  of 
the  charming  grace  and  amiability  of  Bianca,  had  remained  fresh 
and  pure  in  my  soul ;  had  followed  me  every  where  as  a  provi- 
dence ;  had  rendered  me  honourable  towards  women,  and  faith- 
ful to  myself.  If  since  then,  I  had  met  with  false  and  selfish 
beauties,  the  certainty  that  one  generous  and  artless  nature  yet 
existed,  had  remained  with  me  still.  Bianca  had  made  no  sacri- 
fice for  me,  because  I  would  not  allow  her  ;  but  if  I  would  have 
accepted  her  self-abnegation;  if  I  would  have  yielded  to  her 
wishes,  she  would  have  immolated  all  for  me ;  family,  fortune, 
honour,  religion,  and  perhaps  even  her  child !  What  a  sacred 
debt  had  I  not  contracted  towards  her !  Was  I  absolved  from  it 
bjr  my  refusal  and  departure  ?  No,  ioi  s\ie  N<ias  a.  "woman  ;  that 
2s  to  say^  weak,  enslaved,  the  object  oi  iemoiae\&^a  ^xe^u^^^^. 
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and  of  insults  more  bitter  than  irony.  She  would  have  braved 
all  this  ;  she  so  timid,  so  gentle,  so  child-like  in  many  respects, 
would  have  performed  a  sublime  part,  whilst  I  in  accepting 
it  should  have  done  basely.  I  then  had  only  fulfilled  a  duty  to- 
wards myself,  and  she  would  have  exposed  herself  to  martyrdom 
for  me.  Poor  Bianca,  my  first,  perhaps,  my  only  love !  How 
beautiful  had  she  remained  in  my  memory.  '  Why,'  said  I, 
'  do  I  fear  that  she  has  become  older  and  less  lovely  ?  ought  I 
not  to  be  indifferent  to  that  ?  do  I  love  her  still  ?  certainly  not ; 
but  ugly  or  beautiful,  could  I  see  her  again  without  danger  ?'  And 
at  thia  thought  my  heart  beat  so  violently  that  I  felt  at  once  how 
impossible  it  was  to  be  either  the  husband,  or  the  lover  of  her 
daughter. 

"  Then  if  silently  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  Alezia,  I  had  set 
aside  the  past  to  obtain  the  child  of  Bianca,  it  would  have  been 
ii»  itself  a  dishonourable  action.  Weak  as  I  knew  Bianca  to  be,  I 
knew  also  that  she  would  feel  called  upon  to  give  her  consent,  and 
that  she  would  be  overwhelmed  with  reproaches  from  her  old 
husband,  and  still  more  from  her  confessor.  She  had  found  it 
possible  to  marry  again,  and  this  second  marriage  was  also  one  of 
convenience.  She  was  then  at  heart  a  woman  of  the  world,  the 
slave  of  prejudice ;  and  her  love  for  me  was  but  a  beautiful 
episode,  whose  remembrance  even,  might  have  formed  her  shame 
and  despair,  while  it  had  been  my  pride  and  glory.  '  No,  poor 
Bianca,'  thought  I ;  'no,  I  am  not  free  where  thou  art  concerned. 
Thou  hast  suffered  enough  ;  perhaps  even  trembled  at  the  idea 
that  a  menial  carried  the  secret  of  thy  weakness  from  house  to 
house.  It  is  time  thou  shouldst  rest  in  peace,  that  thou 
shouldst  no  longer  blush  for  the  only  happy  days  of  thy  youth  ; 
and  in  learning  the  eternal  silence,  devotedness,  and  love  of 
Nello,  thou  mayst  say  to  thyself,  poor  woman,  that  in  the  midst 
of  thy  false  and  shackled  life,  thou  hast  known  and  inspired 
love.' 

"  I  paced  my  chamber  in  agitation,  till  the  day  began  to  break. 
In  the  lives  of  men  who  sleep  little,  this  is  the  hour  which  puts 
an  end  to  the  uncertainties  cherished  in  the  daxk,  ^ivd.  OEiaJv^^^*^ 
projects  into  resolutions,     A  feeling  of  enthusiaalic   '^o^,  ^aA 
honest  pride  came  with  the  thought  that  L61io  tiie  com^^^axi,^^ 
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not  unworthy  of  Nello  the  gondolier.  There  had  been  times' 
when  in  the  romantic  democracy  of  my  ideas,  I  could  have 
blushed  for  abandoning  the  roof  of  sea-rushes,  under  which  1 
could  have  perpetuated  a  hardy,  laborious,  and  frugal  race ;  for 
having  disdained  the  humble  profession  of  my  fore-fathers,  to 
seek  the  bitter  enjoyments  of  wealth,  the  vain  incense  of  glory, 
the  false  happiness  and  puerile  laboxirs  of  art.  But  in  perform- 
ing, under  the  character  of  actor,  the  same  disinterested  deeds 
which  I  had  done  under  that  of  gondolier,  I  had  twice  ennobled 
my  life ;  twice  raised  myself  above  all  the  false  grandeurs  of 
society.  My  conscience  and  my  dignity  were  to  me  as  the  con- 
science and  dignity  of  the  people ;  in  abasing  myself  I  should 
have  abased  them.  '  Carbonari!  carbonari  /'  cried  I,  '  1  will  prove 
myself  worthy  to  be  one  of  you.'  The  worship  of  freedom  is  a 
new  faith ;  liberty  is  a  religion  which  should  ennoble  its  follow- 
ers ;  and  like  Christianity  in  its  earlier  days,  should  make,  of 
the  slave  a  free  man,  of  the  free  man  a  saint  or  martyr. 
I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Princess  Grimani : 

"  Madame, 
"  A  great  danger  threatens  the  signorina.  Why,  tender  and 
courageous  mother,  have  you  consented  to  send  her  from  you  ? 
Is  she  not  at  the  very  age  when  a   moment,  a  look,  or  a  sigh, 
may  decide  the  fate  of  the  woman  }    Is  not  this  the  time  when 
you  should  watch  over  her,  by  night  as  by  day,  detect  her  small- 
est cares,  count  the  very  beatings  of  her  heart  ?    You,  madame, 
who  are  so  gentle,  and  fuU  of  condescension  for  small  things, 
but  who  have  energy  and  resolution  at  heart  for  such  as  are  more 
important,  this  is  the  time,  when  you  should  shew  the  courage 
of  the  lioness  in  resisting  the  abstraction  of  her  young.     Come, 
Madame,  take  back   your  child,  and  quit  her  no  more.     Why 
leave  her  in  the  hands  of  strangers ;  irritated  by  an  imskilful 
treatment  which  would  make  her  reckless  were  she  not  your 
child,  and  were  it  possible  that  the  germs  of  virtue  and  dignity 
inherited  from  you,  should  become  the  plaything  of  the  first  wind 
that  blows.     Open  your  eyes,  and  see  how  the  inclinations  of 
jrfur  child  are  opposed,  both  in  natural  and  sa.cted  ^m^^  *,  Wtn 
how  she  is  thus  provoked  to  the  resistance  oi  -^Tudeni  ^Ati^^^  \  \o 
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the  assertion  of  an  independence,  not  easily  conquered.  Do  not 
allow  them  to  impose  upon  her  a  husband* whom  she  hates; 
dread  lest  this  aversion  may  lead  her  to  a  precipitate  choice 
more  unfortunate  still.  Assure  her  of  her  liberty.  Let  her  be  re- 
strained only  by  the  solicitude  of  your  enlightened  love,  lest  de- 
fying further  constraint,  she  should  seek  in  her  vexed  humour, 
a  more  dangerous  support.     In  the  name  of  heaven— come ! 

"  And  if,  Madame,  you  would  know  by  what  right  I  appeal  to 
you  thus,  learn  that  I  have  seen  your  child  without  knowing  who 
she  was,  that  I  became  enamoxired  of  her  ;  that  I  followed,  ob- 
served, and  sought  her ;  and  that  she  was  not  so  well  guarded 
but  I  could  have  found  the  means  of  speaking  with  her,  and 
employing,  though  doublessly  in  vain,  the  artifices  wherewith  an 
ordinary  woman  is  beguiled.  Thanks  be  to  heaven !  your  child 
has  not  been  exposed  to  my  rash  pretensions.  I  learned  in 
time,  that  she  had  for  her  mother,  the  woman  whom  I  venerate 
and  respect  the  most  in  the  world ;  and  from  that  moment  the 
place  in  which  she  lives  became  sacred  from  me.  If  I  do  not 
withdraw  at  once,  it  is  because  I  would  be  ready  to  answer  your 
most  severe  interrogations ;  and  if  doubting  my  honour,  you 
should  command  me  to  appear  before  you,  and  render  account 
of  my  conduct. 

"  Receive  Madame,  the  most  humble  respects  of  your  devoted 
servant, 

"  Nello." 

"  I  sealed  this  letter,  debating  within  myself  as  to  the  safest 
means  of  forwarding  it  to  its  address,  without  loss  of  time,  and 
without  danger  of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  I 
dared  not  take  it  myself,  lest  Alezia,  in  learning  my  departure, 
should  commit  some  act  of  folly  or  despair.  Besides,  though  I 
would  willingly  have  opened  my  whole  heart  to  her  mother  at 
the  first  moment  of  confidence,  for  I  felt  sure  that  Alezia  would 
conceal  nothing  from  her,  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  do  so  without 
her  consent.  I  feared  too,  lest  this  young  girl  by  her  passion, 
should  frighten  her  mother  out  of  a  consent  which.  1  <iO\sid.  tvqX 
accept    Both  would  hare  need  of  calmness  and  steafliaft^a  Qti  \k^ 
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part,  and  perhaps  never  more  so,  than  when  in  the  presence  of 
each  other,  their  courage  would  be  overcome. 

"  I  was  thinking  thus,  when  some  one  knocked  at  my  door, 
and  a  man  entered  with  a  respectful  bearing.  As  he  was  out  of 
livery,  I  did  not  at  first  recognise  him  for  the  servant  who  had 
looked  at  me  so  searchingly  on  the  day  of  the  adventure  at 
church ;  but  we  had  now  leisure  to  examine  one  another,  and 
simultaneously  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise !  '  It  is  you  then !'  said 
he, 'I  was  not  mistaken,  you  are  Nellol*  'Mandola,  my  old 
friend !'  cried  I,  opening  my  arms  to  him.  He  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, then  threw  himself  into  them,  crying  with  joy.  *  I  recog- 
nised you  directly,  but  wished  to  assure  myself  at  the  first  leisure 
moment  I  could  find,  and  here  I  am.  How  is  it  they  call  you 
in  these  parts  the  Signor  L^lio,  imless  indeed  you  are  the  famous 
singer  they  talk  so  much  about  at  Naples,  and  whom  I  have 
never  seen  ?  for  I  always  sleep  at  the  theatres,  while  for  the 
music  I  understand  nothing  about  it.  The  signora  never  wants 
me  to  attend  on  her  till  the  end  of  the  performance.' 

"  The  signora,  oh !  speak  to  me  of  her,  my  old  comrade.* 
'  I  was  speaking  of  the  Signora  Alezia,  for  the  Signora  Bianca 
never  goes  to  the  theatres  now.  She  has  taken  a  new  confessor, 
and  is  given  up  to  devotion  since  her  second  marriage.  The 
good  signora !  I  fear  this  marriage  is  not  much  better  than  the 
first.  Ah !  Nello,  Nello,  why  did  you  not — '  *  Silence,  Mandola, 
not  a  word  on  that !  There  are  remembrances  which  should  no 
more  pass  our  lips,  than  the  dead  should  return  to  life.  Tell 
me  only,  where  your  mistress  is  at  this  moment,  and  how  a  letter 
may  be  conveyed  to  her  at  once.'  '  Is  it  something  of  importance 
to  you.'  '  It  is  of  more  importance  to  her.'  '  In  that  case,  give  it 
me ;  I  will  take  horse  at  once,  and  convey  it  to  her  at  Bologna, 
where  she  now  is.  Were  you  not  aware  of  this  ?'  '  No,  but  so  much 
the  better.  You  can  be  with  her  this  evening  ?'  *  Yes,  by  Bac- 
chus !  My  poor  mistress,  how  astonished  she  will  be  to  hear  from 
you !  for  do  you  know,  Nello,  do  you  know  signor'. .  . .  '  Call 
me  Nello  when  we  are  alone,  and  L^lio  before  others,  since  that 
Chioggia  afFalr  is  not  quite  forgotten  yet.'  *  Ah !  I  remember. 
■Poor  Massatone  !  but  that  is  blowing  ov^t.'     ^'WVva.t  ^ere  you 
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saying  of  the  Signora  Bianca?  It  is  of  her  I  want  to  hear.'  '  I 
say,  she  will  turn  first  red  and  then  white  when  I  give  her  this 
letter  from  you,  saying :  "It  is  from  Nello  !  Madame  remembers 
Nello  ?  he  who  sang  so  well.". .  . .  Then  she  will  say  in  a  grave 
t<me — for  she  is  not  so  gay  as  she  used  to  be,  poor  signora ! — 
*'  Very  well,  Mandola,  go  below !  '*  And  then  she  will  recall  me  to 
add  in  a  softer  tone,  for  she  is  always  kind,  **  My  good  Mandola, 
you  must  be  fatigued.  Salom^  give  him  some  better  wine  !'  *' 
*  And  Salome,'  I  cried,  '  is  she  also  married  } ' 
'  Oh  no !  she  will  never  marry.  She  is  always  the  same, 
neither  older  nor  younger ;  never  smiling  or  shedding  a  tear ; 
ever  advising  and  resisting  Madame ;  caressing  mademoiselle, 
and  scolding  her  without  ceasing;  good  at  heart,  but  not 
amiable.  The  Signora  Alezia,  did  she  recognise  you  ?'  •  Not 
at  all.*  *  I  thought  so,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  remembering 
you  myself.  We  aU  of  us  change.  You  were  so  small  and 
delicate !'  '  Not  too  much  so,  I  think.'  '  While  for  me,'  con- 
tinued Mandola  with  a  comic  sadness,  ^  I  was  so  spruce  and  tree ! 
so  alert,  and  joyous  !  Ah !  how  one  ages — !' 

"  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  regrets  wasted  upon  youth, 
as  we  advance  in  years.  Mandola  was  much  the  same  Herculean 
Lombard  I  had  always  known  him ;  ever  walking  from  side  to 
side  as  with  the  motion  of  a  boat ;  and  from  the  habit  of  balancing 
himself  in  rowing  at  the  poop  of  the  gondola,  never  standing 
upon  both  legs  at  once.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  bring  our 
interview  to  a  close ;  he  took  great  pleasure  in  relating,  and  I  in 
listening,  to  all  the  details  of  that  family,  in  which  my  soul  had 
opened  to  poetry,  art,  love,  and  honour.  I  could  not  repress  a 
secret  joy,  full  of  tenderness  and  gratitude,  as  the  brave  Lombard 
related  the  prolonged  regrets  of  Bianca  subsequent  to  my 
departure ;  her  continued  indisposition,  her  hidden  tears ;  her 
languor,  her  disgust  for  life.  Then  came  her  recovery,  when  a 
new  love  took  possession  of  her  heart.  A  fascinating  man,  but 
of  indifferent  fame,  a  species  of  aristocratic  adventurer,  sought 
her  in  marriage ;  and  at  first  she  confided  in  him.  But  warned 
in  lime,  she  had  trembled  for  the  dangers  to  wliicYi  Yifti  \a.o\aJCvstv 

exposed  Aer;  trembled  above  all  for  her  child,  and  lYiieN'i  V<et^&^ 
into  devotion. 
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"  '  But  her  marriage  with  the  Prince  Grimaiii  ?  *  said  I  to 
Mandola.  '  Oh !  that  was  the  work  of  her  confessor,'  he  replied. 
'  There  is  a  fatality  from  which  none  of  us  escape.'  '  Go  Man- 
dola; here  is  money,  and  here  is  the  letter.  Lose  not  a  moment ; 
and  do  not  return  to  the  Grimani  villa  till  you  have  spoken  with 
me ;  for  I  have  something  particular  to  say  to  you.'  He  de- 
parted at  once. 

"  I  threw  myself  on  my  hed  and  was  falling  asleep,  when  the 
noise  of  a  horse  approaching  rapidly  up  the  avenue  on  which 
my  window  opened  aroused  me.  Could  it  be  Mandola  returning 
for  some  part  of  his  instructions  which  he  had  forgotten.  Con- 
quering my  fatigue,  I  went  to  the  window,  and  saw  instead  of 
Mandola,  a  woman  on  horseback,  her  head  covered  with  a  thick 
mantle  of  black  crape,  which  fell  upon  her  shoulders,  concealing 
her  figure  as  «rell  as  her  face.  She  was  mounted  on  a  superb 
horse,  covered  with  foam.  Springing  to  the  groimd,  before  her 
servant  had  time  to  assist  her,  she  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  the  old 
Cattina,  whom  curiosity  rather  than  zeal  had  brought  to  the 
door.  I  trembled  as  I  thought  who  it  might  be,  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, it  was;  and  cxirsing  the  imprudence  of  such  a  step, 
dressed  myself  as  quickly  as  possible.  Cattina  not  having  ar- 
rived to  give  me  notice  by  the  time  I  was  ready,  I  ran,  im- 
patiently, down  the  stairs,  fearing  that  the  imprudent  visitor 
might  still  be  standing  under  the  balcony,  exposed  to  injurious 
remarks.  But  upon  the  last  step  I  met  Cattina,  returning  to  her 
work,  after  having  introduced  the  unknown  into  the  house. 
*  Where  is  the  lady  ?  '  I  asked  hastily.  '  The  lady  ? '  replied 
the  old  woman ;  '  what  lady,  my  good  Signor  Lelio  ?  What 
trick  are  you  playing  upon  me,  old  fool  ?'  '  Did  I  not  see  a  lady 
in  black  enter ;  and  did  she  not  ask  to  speak  with  me  ?'  '  No, 
on  the  faith  of  my  baptism,  Monsieur  L41io.  The  lady  asked  for 
the  Signora  Checchina,  without  naming  you.  She  put  this  half- 
zechin  into  my  hand,  to  engage  me  to  hide  her  presence  from  the 
oth^  inhabitants  of  the  house.  Such  were  her  very  words.' 
'  Did  you  see  this  lady,  Cattina  ?' 

'I  saw  her  dress  and  veil,  and  a  mass  of  black  hair  which 
had  come  unfastened,  and  fell  upon  a  \)eau\a5wl^i\i\"&\i^Iid,  and 
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two  large  eyes  shining  through  the  lace,  like  lamps  behiad  a 
curtaia.' 

"  '  And  where  have  you  taken  her  ?' 

"  '  Into  the  Signora  Checchiaa's  little  room,  whilst  the  signora 
dresses  to  receive  her.' 

"  '  That  is  right,  Cattina  ;  be  careful,  since  you  have  been  told 
to  be  so.' 

"  I  feared  lest  it  were  Alezia  come  to  confide  in  the  Checchina. 
I  ought  at  all  risks  to  prevent  her  remaining  in  a  house, 
which  every  moment  endangered  her  reputation ;  but  if  it  should 
not  be  her,  what  right  had  I  to  question  a  person  who  beyond  all 
doubt,  must  have  some  strong  reason  for  desiring  concealment. 
From  my  window,  I  had  not  been  able  to  observe  much  of  this 
veiled  figure,  who  had  suddenly  placed  herself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  I  could  only  see  the  top  of  her  head.  I  had  noticed  the 
servant,  as  he  led  the  horse  up  and  down  beneath  some  trees  his 
mistress  had  pointed  out,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  his  face,  though 
this  was  no  reason  why  he  might  not  belong  to  the  Grimani 
establishment,  of  which  I  could  not  have  seen  the  half.  I 
shrunk  from  questioning,  and  offering  him  a  bribe,  and  resolved 
to  seek  the  Checchina.  Knowing  the  time  she  bestowed  on  the 
most  simple  toilette,  I  calculated  she  could  not  yet  be  in  the 
presence  of  her  visitor,  and  her  apartment  could  be  gained  with- 
out entering  the  adjoining  salon, 

"  I  found  the  Checchina  half  dressed,  rubbing  her  eyes,  and 
making  her  morning  toilette  with  the  most  aristocratic  leisure. 

" '  What  have  you  to  say  ?'  cried  she,  as  I  made  my  appear- 
ance in  the  alcove.  '  A  word,  quick,  Checchina ;  send  away  your 
maid.'  '  Make  haste  and  tell  me  what  you  want,'  she  said,  when 
we  were  alone,  '  for  some  one  is  waiting  for  me.'  '  I  know  it, 
and  it  is  of  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  Do  you  know  the  lady 
who  asks  for  this  interview  ? '  *  How  can  I  tell  ?  she  would  not 
give  her  name  to  the  servant ;  upon  which  I  sent  word  that  I 
never  receive  persons  I  know  nothing  about,  above  all,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  she  was  not  to  be  put  off,  and  sup- 
plicated Theresa  so  earnestly,  perhaps  buying  het  mtete?>^,  t\i^\ 
she  teased  me  till  I  yielded ;  though,  not  without  giea\.  dcis^^^- 
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sure  at  being  roused  from  my  bed  so  early,  since  I  was  reading 
late  into  the  night.' 

" '  Listen,  Checchina,  I  think  this  lady  is — ^you  know  who.' — 
*  Gh !  do  you  ?  Then  go  to  her  yourself ;  I  understand  now  why 
she  asked  for  me,  and  why  you  have  entered  by  the  private 
passage.  There  go,  I  will  be  discreet ;  and  delighted  above 
every  thing  to  sleep  a  little  longer  while  you  are  the  happiest  of 
men.' 

"  *  No,  my  good  Francisca,  you  are  mistaken.  If  I  had 
planned  an  appointment  under  your  protection,  be  sure  I  would 
have  asked  your  permission.  This  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  my 
romance  draws  to  its  end,  but  it  is  the  coldest  and  most  moral 
of  all  endings  ;  and  yet  this  very  lady  will  be  lost  if  you  do  not 
come  to  her  aid.  Listen  to  none  of  the  romantic  projects  she 
will  without  doubt  confide  to  you ;  make  her  leave  directly,  that 
she  may  return  to  her  relations  at  once.  If  by  chance  she  should 
ask  to  speak  to  me  in  your  presence,  tell  her  I  am  absent,  and 
shall  not  return  through  the  day.' 

" '  What !  Lelio !  so  cold  towards  a  woman  who  commits 
follies  for  your  sake !  This  comes  of  being  a  coxcomb ;  they 
are  always  successful !  But  what  if  you  should  be  mistaken, 
cugino  j  if  by  chance  this  lady  should  prove  not  to  be  your  Dul- 
cinea,  but  one  of  those  unfortunate  girls  to  be  found  in  every  coim- 
try,  who  to  escape  from  hard  parents  come  upon  the  stage? 
Listen,  a  thought  strikes  me.  We  will  go  together  into  the  sa- 
lon ;  by  causing  the  screen  to  be  placed  before  the  door,  at  the 
moment  of  our  entrance,  you  can  hide  yourself  behind  it,  and 
see  and  hear  all  that  goes  forward.  If  this  be  the  lady  you  take 
her  for,  it  is  important  that  you  should  know  at  once  what 
she  intends  ;  the  easiest  way  will  be  to  hear  for  yourself.' 

"  I  hesitated,  though  with  a  strong  desire  to  avail  myself  of 
this  dishonest  counsel. 

" '  But  suppose  it  should  be  some  other  woman,  and  that  she 
has  a  secret  to  confide  to  you  ?' 

"  *  And  have  we  secrets  from  each  other  ?'  answered  Chec- 
china ;  *  have  you  less  esteem  for  me  than  I  for  you  ?  Away 
with  these  foolish  scruples,  and  follow.' 

**S2ie  called  Theresa,  whispered  her  instructions,  and  when  the 
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screen  was  placed,  dismissed  her,  and  drew  me  with  her  into  the 
salon,  I  had  scarcely  been  hidden  a  moment,  before  I  detected 
a  crack  in  the  screen,  through  which  I  could  see  the  mysterious 
lady.  Her  veil  was  still  down,  but  I  recognised  at  once  the 
elegant  figure,  and  beautiful  hands  of  Alezia  Aldini. 

"  The  poor  child  trembled  violently  ;  I  pitied  whilst  I  blamed 
her ;  for  the  boudoir  in  which  we  now  were,  was  not  ornamented 
in  the  most  refined  taste ;  and  the  antique  bronzes,  and  marble 
figures,  though  exquisitely  chosen  as  specimens  of  art,  were  not 
so  well  adapted  for  the  eyes  of  a  young  and  timid  female.  And 
in  reflecting  that  Alezia  Aldini  had  ventured  to  penetrate  into 
this  heathenish  temple,  I  was,  spite  of  myself,  and  perhaps 
through  my  self-love,  more  hurt  by,  than  grateful  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

"  The  Checchina,  though  hurried,  had  not  neglected  the 
opportunity  so  dear  to  women,  of  dazzling  those  of  their  own  sex 
by  the  brilliancy  of  their  toilette.  A  robe  de  chambre  of  Indian 
cashemere,  an  article  of  great  luxury  at  that  time,  was  wrapped 
round  her ;  her  hair  restrained  by  a  net- work  of  purple  and 
gold,  for  the  antique  was  then  the  fashion  ;  and  upon  her  naked 
legs,  strong  and  beautiful  as  those  of  a  Diana,  she  had  drawn  * 
a  kind  of  buskin  of  tiger's  skin,  which  ingeniously  supplied  the 
more  vulgar  necessity  of  slippers.  Her  fingers  were  covered 
with  diamonds  and  cameos,  and  grasped  a  brilliant  fan  as  they 
would  have  held  a  sceptre  on  the  stage;  while  the  imknown 
nervously  played  with  her  own,  of  simple  black  satin.  She  was 
evidently  startled  at  Checca's  beauty  ; — a  beauty  somewhat  mas- 
culine but  undeniable.  With  her  Turkish  robe,  her  Greek  head- 
dress, and  Persian  buskins,  she  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  wives  of  the  ancient  satraps,  who  loaded  themselves  with- 
out discrimination,  with  the  rich  spoils  of  different  coimtries. 

"  She  saluted  her  guest  with  an  air  of  protection  somewhat 
impertinent ;  then  carelessly  stretching  herself  upon  an  ottoman, 
assumed  the  most  Grecian  position  she  could  think  of.  All  this 
display  had  its  effect ;  the  young  lady  remained  speechless,  fear- 
ing to  break  the  silence. 

" '  Well !  Madame,  or  Mademoiselle,  for  I  am  quite  un- 
conscious   to  whom  I  have  the  pleasure   of  si^eaikm^^   ^'di^ 
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the    Checca,  leisurely  opening  her  fan ;    '  I  am  at  your  com- 
mands.* 

"  Thereupon  the  unknown,  in  a  clear  and  somewhat  sharp  tone, 
with  an  accentuation,  decidedly  English,  replied  m  these  words  : 

"  '  Forgive  me,  Madame,  for  having  disturbed  you  so  early 
in  the  morning,  and  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  re- 
ceiving me.  My  name  is  Barbara  Tempest,  and  I  am  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  recently  come  to  Florence.  My  parents 
have  had  me  instructed  in  music.  I  have  already  made  some 
progress ;  but  my  excellent  master  having  left  for  Milan, -my 
parents  wished  me  to  take  lessons  of  that  insipid  Tosani,  who 
with  his  old  fashioned  methods  and  ridiculous  harmonies,  woidd 
disgust  me  with  the  art  for  ever.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
Signor  L^lio,  whom  I  have  often  heard  at  Naples,  is  coming 
into  this  neighbourhood,  having  hired  this  house  for  the  season, 
with  the  proprietor  of  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  earnestly  desire 
to  study  imder  this  celebrated  artist,  and  have  gained  the  con- 
sent of  my  parents  ;  but  I  hear  that  the  Signor  L^lio  is  proud 
and  eccentric ;  that  formerly  he  belonged,  to  what  I  believe  was 
called  the  Carbonarist  party,  that  is  to  say  he  is  sworn  to  exter- 
minate the  rich  and  noble,  and  in  the  meantime  detests  them. 
My  father  has  further  heard,  that  he  allows  no  opportunity  to 
pass  of  showing  this  aversion ;  and  that  when  by  chance  he 
consents  to  render  them  some  favour,  such  as  singing  at  their 
parties,  or  giving  lessons  in  their  families,  it  is  not  till  after  he 
has  suffered  himself  to  be  entreated  in  the  most  humble  terms. 
If  unquestionable  proofs  be  given,  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  his  character  and  talents  are  held,  his  aversion  is  said  to 
be  conquered,  and  he  becomes  amiable  directly ;  but  if  treated 
as  an  ordinary  artist,  he  drily  refuses,  and  is  not  sparing  of  con- 
tempt. This,  Madame,  is  what  my  parents  have  been  told,  and 
what  they  fear  to  encounter ;  for  they  are  not  a  little  proud  of 
their  name  and  position  in  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  free  from 
prejudice,  and  have  such  an  enthusiasm  for  talent,  that  I  would 
stop  at  nothing  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Monsieur  L^lio  to  receive 
me  as  his  pupil. 
"'  I  have  often  thought  that  if  1  could  \iu\.  s.^e?ik  V\\3a.  Vv.vn\, 
^e  woidd  yield  to  my  request ;  but  setting  asvde  \\i^  ^^^axilV^  \ 
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might  find  in  obtaining  an  interview,  it  would  scarcely  be  the 
thing  for  a  young  girl,  like  myself,  to  present  such  a  petition  to 
a  young  man.  I  was  thinking  over  the  matter  this  morning,  as 
I  took  my  ride  on  horseback ;  you  know,  Madame,  that  the 
ladies  of  my  country  are  accompanied  by  a  servant  only.  I  came 
out  early  this  morning  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day,  which  the 
natives  of  a  northern  climate  find  excessive.  As  I  passed  be- 
fore this  pretty  house,  I  enquired  of  a  peasant  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. When  I  heard  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  Count 
Nasi,  who  is  a  friend  of  our  family,  I  asked,  knowing  he  had 
let  it  to  Monsieur  L^lio,  if  that  gentleman  were  arrived. 

"  '  Not  yet,  was  the  reply,  but  his  wife  has  come  before 
him  to  set  the  establishment  in  order,  and  is  both  beautiful 
and  good. 

"  '  Then,  Madame,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
seek  you,  and  perhaps  succeed  in  interesting  you  so  far  in  my 
wishes,  that  you  would  exercise  your  all-powerful  influence  with 
your  husband,  and  prevail  on  him  to  yield  his  consent  when  my 
parents  shall  seek  it.  May  I  also  beg  of  you,  Madame,  to 
preserve  my  secret,  and  urge  the  same  on  Monsieur  L^lio,  for 
my  family  would  censure  me  for  this  step,  though,  as  you  see, 
it  is  perfectly  innocent.' 

"  She  had  uttered  this  discourse  with  a  volubility  so  entirely 
English,  jerking  out  her  words,  dwelling  upon  the  short  syllables, 
and  contracting  the  long,  with  various  other  droll  Anglicisms, 
that  I  no  longer  dreamed  of  recognising  Alezia  in  this  young 
lady,  at  once  so  venturesome  and  timid.  The  Checchina,  too, 
thought  of  nothing  but  amusing  herself  with  her  singidarity ; 
whilst  I,  not  being  in  the  mood  to  take  pleasure  in  trifling, 
would  willingly  have  retired,  but  that  the  least  noise  must 
have  betrayed  my  presence,  and  frightened  the  ingenuous  Miss 
Barbara. 

"  *  Indeed,  Miss,'  replied  the  Checchina,  concealing  a  strong 
temptation  to  laughter  behind  a  bottle  of  scent ;  '  your  request 
is  very  embarrassing ;  I  scarcely  know  what  reply  to  make  to 
it.  I  must,  first  of  all,  confess  that  I  have  not  tti^  VrAwew^^ 
over  Monsieur  Lelio  you  suppose. ' 
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"  '  Are  you  not  his  wife  ?'  asked  the  young  English  woman, 
frankly. 

" '  Oh !  Miss,'  cried  the  Checchina,  assuming  an  air  of  the  most 
detestable  prudery ;  '  a  young  lady  to  have  such  ideas  !  Fie ! 
Is  it  customary  in  England  for  young  ladies  to  form  such  sur- 
mises?* 

"  Poor  Barbara  was  filled  with  dismay. 

"  *  I  know  not  if  my  question  were  offensive,'  said  she,  in  a 
troubled  but  resolute  tone ;  *  but  I  am  sure  nothing  was  further 
from  my  intention.  You  may  live  with  Monsieur  Lelio,  and  yet 
not  be  his  wife.  You  may  be  his  sister — ^this  is  all  I  meant  to 
say,  Madame.' 

"  *  And  may  I  not  be  neither  his  wife,  his  sister,  nor  his  mis- 
tress, but  living  here  in  my  own  house  ?  May  I  not  as  well  be 
the  Countess  Nasi  ?' 

" '  Oh  !  no,  Madame,'  replied  Barbara,  with  candour ;  *  for  I 
know  that  Monsieur  Nasi  is  not  married.*' 

*'  *  He  may  be  in  secret,  Miss.' 

" '  It  must  be  very  recently,  then ;  for  he  asked  me  in  marriage 
not  a  fortnight  ago.' 

*"  Ah  !  was  it  you.  Mademoiselle  ?'  cried  the  Checchina,  let- 
ting her  fan  fall  with  a  tragic  start.  A  moment's  silence  fol- 
lowed, which  the  yoimg  lady  wishing  to  break,  made  a  visible 
effort,  and  ran  to  pick  up  the  fan  of  the  prima  donna.  She  pre- 
sented it  to  her  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  at  the  same  time 
sa3dng  in  a  caressing  tone  which  rendered  her  foreign  accent 
more  natural  still ; 

"  '  You  will  be  so  kind,  Madame,  as  to  speak  to  your  brother, 
will  you  not  ?' 

"  '  You  mean  to  my  husband  ;'  returned  Checchina,  receiving 
her  fan  with  a  mocking  air,  and  eyeing  the  stranger  with  a  ma- 
levolent curiosity. 

*'  The  English  woman  fell  back  in  her  chair  as  though  struck 

by  death ;  and  the  Checchina,  who  hated  women  of  the  world,  and 

took  a  ferocious  pleasure  in  their  annihilation  when  she  found 

herself  in  opposition  to  them,  added,  while  she  looked  with  a 

careless  disdain  in  the  glass  placed  over  tlie  o\^TCkaa.\ 

''  ^J^isten  to  me,  dear  Miss  Barbara.    1  desue  \o  \i^  ^i  ^^^- 
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vice  to  you,  because  I  find  you  charming.  But  you  must  tell 
me  the  whole  truth ;  I  fear  it  is  not  love  of  art  which  brings 
you  here,  but  a  tender  inclination  for  Lelio.  Without  desiring 
it,  he  has  inspired  many  romantic  passions  in  his  life,  and  I  know 
more  than  ten  school  girls  who  have  loved  him  to  folly.' 

"  '  Be  assured,  madame,'  replied  the  English  girl  with  an 
Italian  accent  that  made  me  tremble,  '  I  have  not  the  least  incli- 
nation to  fall  in  love  with  a  married  man ;  and  when  I  entered  this 
house  I  knew  you  were  the  wife  of  Monsieur  L^lio.* 

^'  The  Checchina  was  a  little  disconcerted  at  the  firm  and  dis- 
dainful tone  of  this  reply ;  but  resolved  to  persevere  to  the  end, 
quickly  recovered  herself  and  redoubling  her  impertinence,  said 
with  a  studied  smile : 

"  '  Dear  Barbara,  you  reassure  me,  and  I  believe  you  too  noble  to 
wish  to  win  from  me  L^Ho's  love  ;  but  I  must  not  conceal  a  misera- 
ble  weakness,  a  fearful  jealousy,  which  takes  exception  at  every 
thing.  You  are  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  I  am ;  I  fear  so,  if 
I  may  form  an  opinion  from  the  pretty  little  foot,  and  fine  eyes 
I  can  just  perceive.  You  would  be  indifferent  to  L^lio,  be- 
cause you  know  he  is  my  husband,  and  you  are  proud  and  gener- 
ous ;  but  Lelio  might  grow  enamoured  of  you  ;  you  would  not 
be  the  first  who  has  turned  his  head.  He  is  fickle ;  and  falls  in 
love  with  every  beautiful,  woman  he  meets.  Dear  Signora  Bar- 
bara, be  then  so  obliging  as  to  lift  your  veil,  that  I  may  see  what 
I  have  to  fear ;  and  to  use  a  French  phrase,  if  I  can  expose  him 
to  the  fire  of  your  batteries.' 

"  The  English  woman  made  a  movement  expressive  of  disgust, 
and  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  replied  as  she  com- 
menced unveiling : 

"  Look  at   me,  madame,  and  note  my  features  well,  that  you 
may  describe  them  to  the  Signor  Lelio ;  and  if  in  listening  to 
you  he  should  appear  moved,  take  care  how  you  send  him  to 
me ;  for  could  he  be  unfaithful  to  you,  it  would  indeed  be  a  mis-  ' 
fortune  for  him,  since  he   would   meet  with  nothing  in  returiv' 
but  my  contempt.'  .     ' 

"  Speaking  thus,  she  uncovered  her  face.   Hex  badL^w^a^yxrckRAc 

towards  me,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  catch  a  glimpse  oi  Vet  m  ^^ 

S'lass,   But  what  need  bad  I  of  the  testimony  of  Tav  ^T^  •,  "«^  ^'^'^ 
roz,  I.  . 
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that  of  the  ears  sufficient  ?  Her  Fngli«h  accent  forgotten,  she 
spoke  in  the  purest  Italian,  with  that  sonorous  and  tlirilling  voice 
which  had  so  often  pierced  through  my  Terj  souL 

'^  ^  ForgiTe  me.  Miss/  said  the  Checchina  unmoTed  ;  *'  you  are 
so  heautifiil  that  all  my  fears  are  awakened.  I  cannot  believe 
that  L^io  has  not  already  seen  you,  and  that  you  have  not 
mutually  agreed  to  deceive  me.' 

^  ^  Should  he  ask  of  you  my  name,*  said  Alexia,  violently 
snatching  one  of  the  large  pins  which  had  supported  her 
veil,  ^  give  him  this  from  me,  and  tell  him  that  my  coat  of 
arms  bears  a  pin  with  this  device :  ''  To  the  heart  without 
blood !" ' 

**  No  longer  able  to  rest  under  the  odium  of  such  a  mistake,  I 
rushed  from  my  concealment,  and  resolutely  made  towards  Alezia. 
*No  signora,'  said  I,  'you  must  not  believe  the  pleasantries 
of  my  friend  Francesca.  All  this  is  a  comedy  which  it  has 
pleased  her  to  play,  taking  you  for  what  you  wished  to  appear, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  the  importance  of  such  stories ;  and 
which  I  have  allowed  her  to  play,  doubting  whether  I  re- 
cognised you,  so  well  have  you  imitated  the  accent  and  manners 
of  an  Englishwoman.' 

**  Alezia  evinced  neither  surprise  nor  emotion  at  my  appearance, 
but  retained  the  calm  dignity  which  women  of  birth  so  eminent- 
ly possess.  To  have  seen  the  imperturbable  expression  of  her 
face  brightened  by  degrees  with  an  ironical  smile,  one  would 
have  supposed  she  had  never  known  passion,  and  was  not  capable 
of  feeling  it. 

"  '  You  find  I  have  played  my  part  w^ell,   monsieur !  *    re- 
turned she.     '  It  may  perhaps  shew  you  that  I  also  have  some 
talent  for  the  profession  you  ennoble  by  your  genius  and  virtues. 
I  thank  you  profoimdly  for  having  given  me  this  opportunity  of 
playing  this  farce  before  you,  and  I  return  thanks  to  madame, 
for  being  so  apt  in  her  replies.     But  I  am  already  disgusted  with 
this  sublime  art.     It  needs  an  experience  which  it  would  cost 
me  too  much  to  acquire,  or  a  strength  of  mind,  of  which  you, 
monsieur,  alone  are  capable.' 
'*  *No,  signora;  yon  are  in  error,'  1  tetviiiife^  %ns^^.     *  I 
Aave  no  experience  in  e^il,  and  no  strengl^i  sa^^  \.o  x^\sv>\.  l^«»^ 
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suspicions.  I  am  neither  the  husband  nor  the  lover  of  Francesca ; 
she  is  my^friend,  my  adopted  sister,  my  faithful  and  affectionate 
confidante ;  and  notwithstanding,  is  ignorant  who  you  are, 
though  she  would  be  as  faithful  to  you  as  to  me.' 

"  *  I  declare,  signora,*  said  Francesca,  seating  herself  in  a  more 
respectful  attitude,  *  that  I  imderstand  very  little  of  what  is  pass- 
ing; nor  can  I  devise  why  L^lio  has  allowed  you  to  conceive  such 
suspicions,  when  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  refute  them. 
What  he  now  tells  you  is  the  truth,  and  I  trust  you  do  not  ima- 
gine that  I  could  lend  myself  to  your  deception  if  I  were  any 
thing  more  to  L^lio  than  a  calm  and  disinterested  friend.' 

"*"  Alezia  shivered  as  though  seized  with  a  fever  ;  but  reseated 
herself  pale  and  collected.     She  doubted  still : 

"  '  You  have  done  wrong,  my  cousin,'  said  I  in  a  low  tone  to 
Checchina.  'You  have  taken  pleasure  in  inflicting  suffering  to 
avenge  your  wounded  self-love.  Should  you  not  rather  be 
grateful  to  your  rival,  since  she  has  refused  Nasi  ?* 

"  The  good  Checca  drew  near,  took  her  hands  kindly,  and 
seated  herself  on  a  cushion  at  her  feet. 

"  '  My  sweet  girl,'  said  she,  '  do  not  distnist  us ;  you  know 
nothinj:^  of  the  sweet  yet  honest  freedom  which  exists  among  us 
Bohemiens.  In  your  world  we  meet  with  nothing  but  calumnia- 
tion, and  our  best  acts  are  condemned.  Since  you  have  per- 
mitted Lelio  to  love  you,  it  is  clear  you  do  not  share  in  these 
prejudices.  Believe  then  how  impossible  it  would  be  that  I  should 
connive  with  L^lio  to  deceive  you,  unless  I  were  the  vilest 
creature  in  existence  What  pleasure  or  profit  could  I  derive 
from  so  doing  ?  Calm  yourself,  my  pretty  signora ;  forgive  me 
for  haying  drawn  your  secret  from  you  by  my  foolish  jesting. 
You  must  own,  that  it  was  not  quite  the  thing  for  the  Signora 
Marchesina  to  practice  a  deception  upon  us  comedians.  For  the 
rest,  all  has  turned  out  well,  and  your  idea  was  good  and  courage- 
ous. But  for  it  you  must  have  suffered  under  your  suspicions, 
while  now  you  are  satisfied,  is  it  not  so,  Marchesina  mia  ?  And 
you  will  believe  I  have  too  good  a  heart  to  betray  you  in  any  re- 
spect. Now,  my  child,  you  must  return  to  yo\ii  Te\«Ltiatvs>^  ^^A 
L^Ji'o  shall  come  and  see  you  as  soon  as  possible.  "Be  ea"a^  A  ^«^ 
send  you  myself,  and  wiU  take  care  you  shall  meet  ^iV\i.Tioi>a^^x 

K   2 
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annoyance.  Ahlpoverina;  men  were  sent  into  the  world  to  plague 
women,  and  the  best  among  them  is  not  worthy  of  the  worst 
among  us.  As  yet  you  know  nothing  of  suffering ;  but  it  will 
come,  and  only  too  soon  if  you  yield  up  your  heart  to  the  tor- 
ments of  love,  as  alas  I  know !' 

"  Francesca  added  many  other  things,  all  full  of  good  sense  and 
feeling.  Alezia,  though  somewhat  amazed  at  her  familiarity, 
was  touched  by  her  benevolence,  and  overcome  by  her  frankness. 
For  some  time  she  made  no  reply  to  the  caresses  of  the  Chec- 
china,  but  large  tears  stole  down  her  pallid  cheeks.  At  length 
her  firmness  gave  way,  and  weeping  and  sobbing  she  threw  her- 
self on  the  bosom  of  her  new  friend. 

"*0h  L^lio !'  said  she,  'can  you  forgive  me  for  having 
.wronged  you  by  such  a  suspicion  ?  Attribute  it  alone  to  the  suf- 
fering of  body  and  mind  through  which  I  have  passed  in  the  last 
few  days.  Lila,  thinking  to  cure  me  of  whatr  she  considers  a 
folly,  told  me  last  evening,  that  you  were  living  here  with  a  beau- 
tiful woman;  not  your  sister  as  she  had  at  first  supposed,  but  your 
wife  or  your  mistress.  You  can  well  believe  that  I  have  not 
closed  my  eyes  through  the  night;  that  the  most  extrava.gant 
designs  passed  through  my  head,  till  the  thought  crossed  me 
that  Lola  might  be  mistaken,  and  I  determined  at  once  to  find 
out  the  truth  for  myself.  At  daybreak,  while  the  poor  girl, 
overcome  by  fatigue,  still  slept,  I  stole  silently  forth;  roused  the 
most  stupid  of  my  aimt's  servitors,  caused  him  to  saddle  my 
cousin  Hector's  horse,  a  spirited  animal,  which  all  but  threw  me 
several  times.  But  what  was  life  to  me?'  '  Alas,  said  I,  '  death 
does  not  come  to  those  who  desire  it;'  and  I  took  the  road  to 
Cafaggiolo,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  intended  to  do.  As  I 
rode  on,  the  tale  I  have  related  to  madame  occurred  to  me.  I 
was  determined  to  satisfy  myself  whether  she  loved  you,  L^lio  ; 
whether  she  were  beloved  by  you,  had  claims  upon  you,  and  I  had 
been  deceived.  Forgive  me,  both  of  you !  You  are  both  good, 
and  will  not  only  jforgive  but  love  me ;  will  you  not  ma- 
dame ?' 

"  '  Dear  child !  I  love  you  already  with  all  my  heart ;"  replied 
the  Checchina,  winding,  her  large  arms  round  her  |neck,  and  al- 
most  suJSbcatmg  her  in  an  embrace. 
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"  I  desired  to  put  an  end  to  this  scene,  and  send  Alezia  back 
to  her  aunt.  I  implored  her  to  run  no  further  risk,  and  rose  to 
order  her  horse,  but  she  detained  me,  speaking  with  vehemence. 

*•  '  "What  are  you  thinking  of,  Lelio?  Send  the  servant  and 
horse  back  to  my  aimt ;  order  a  carriage,  and  let  us  depart  di- 
rectly. Your  firiend  will  be  so  kind  as  to  accompany  us,  and  w^e 
will  go  to  my  mother.  I  will  throw  myself  at  her  feet,  exclaim- 
ing: *'  I  am  lost  for  ever  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — I  have  run 
away  from  my  aunt  in  broad  daylight.  It  is  too  late  to  repair 
the  mischief  I  have  voluntarily  caused.  I  love  Lelio,  and  he 
loves  me ;  I  have  dedicated  my  life  to  him.  Nothing  on  earth 
remains  to  me  but  him  and  you.     Will  you  reject  me  ?" ' 

"  This  resolution  perplexed  me  sadly.  I  opposed  it  in  vain. 
Alezia,  irritated  at  my  scruples,  charged  me  with  not  loving 
her,  and  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  Francesca.  She  would 
have  accompanied  Alezia  to  her  mother  without  me,  while  I  in- 
sisted  that  the  signora  should  return  to  her  aunt,  write  then 
to  her  mother,  and  be  guided  by  her  reply.  I  pledged  myself 
to  offer  no  further  opposition  if  her  mother  should  consent,  but 
implored  Alezia  to  save  me  from  the  horror  of  finding  her  fair 
name  endangered  by  her  remaining  longer.  The  only  answer 
she  would  make  was,  that  were  she  to  write  to  her  mother,  the 
letter  would  be  shown  to  the  Prince  Grimani,  and  he  would 
compel  her  to  return  to  the  convent. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  debate,  Lila,  whose  entrance  Cattina 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  oppose,  burst  into  the  midst  of  us, 
heated,  out  of  breath,  and  almost  ready  to  faint.  It  was  some 
moments  before  she  could  speak.  At  last,  in  broken  words, 
she  made  known  to  us  that  she  was  sc^cely  in  advance  of  the 
Signor  Hector  Grimani,  whose  horse  fortunately  was  lamed,  and 
therefore  detained  him  on  the  road,  but  that  he  was  close  be- 
hind her,  tracing,  as  he  came  along,  the  way  the  signora  had 
taken,  and  might  be  expected  every  moment.  Thanks .  to  him, 
every  one  in  the  Grimani  villa  was  aware  of  the  signora* s  flight. 
The  aunt  had  in  vain  urged  a  guarded  pursuit,  and  endeavoured 
to  silence  the  extravagant  outcries  of  Hector.  But  the  uproari- 
ous noise  he  had  made  was  so  great  that  the  whole  country  would 
be  aware  of  his  ridiculous  position,  and  the  iiapiYidaTA,  ^\«^  c^ 
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the  signora,  unless  she  put  an  end  to  it  herself,  by  meeting  him 
upon  the  road  and  returning  with  him  to  the  Grimani  villa.  I 
seconded  the  advice  of  Lila.  All  might  yet  be  well,  if  Alezia 
would  moimt  at  once,  and  return  to  her  aunt  by  another  road 
than  that  which  Hector  had  taken.  But  our  remonstrances  were 
in  vain ;  Alezia  remained  immoveable.  '  Let  him  come,'  said 
she  ;  '  give  him  entrance  to  the  house ;  but  if  he  dare  to  pene- 
trate here,  let  us  throw  him  from  the  window.'  The  Chec- 
china  laughed  like  a  fool  at  this  idea,  and  from  the  ridicu- 
lous description  Alezia  gave  of  her  cousin,  promised,  imassisted, 
to  rid  us  of  his  company.  This  senseless  mirth,  and  bravado, 
at  a  moment  s(f  important,  filled  me  with  grief  and  dismay. 

"  Suddenly  a  post  carriage  came  in  sight  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue  which  approached  the  house  from  the  high  road.  '  It 
is  Nasi !'  cried  Checchina. 

"  '  K  it  should  be  Bianca  !'  thought  I.  '  Oh !  cried  Lila, '  here 
is  your  aunt  coming  for  you.* 

"  *  I  will  resist  my  aunt  as  well  as  my  cousin,'  replied  the 
signora;  'for  they  are  both  behaving  without  regard  for  me. 
They  would  publish  my  shame,  and  overwhelm  me  with  mortifica- 
tion and  humiliation  to  bend  me  to  their  will.'  '  Fear  nothing 
said  I ;  '  if  it  be  this  which  brings  them  here,  not  one  of  them 
shall  enter.  I  will  go  and  receive  your  aunt  at  the  door,  and 
since  it  is  too  late  for  your  escape,  I  swear  that  no  one  shall 
be  allowed  to  molest  you.' 

"  Quitting  the  room  abruptly,  I  found  Cattina  listening  at  the 
door.  I  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she  uttered  a  word ;  then  re- 
flecting that  no  fear  would  keep  her  silent  in  the  presence  of  a 
bribe,  I  returned,  and  seizing  her  by  the  arm,  pushed  her  into  a 
kind  of  office,  where  there  was  only  a  lattice,  through  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  effect  an  escape ;  spite  of  her  anger,  I 
double  locked  the  door  upon  her,  put  the  key  into  my  pocket, 
and  ran.down  stairs. 

"  Of  all  our  apprehensions,  the  most  embarrassing  was  realised. 

Nasi  stepped  from  the  carriage,  and  threw  himself  into  my  arms. 

How  was  I  to  prevent  him  from  entering  his  own  house ;  how  hide 

^om  him  what  ira^ /massing  within  ?     It  waseaa^  ewou^Vo^T^- 

serve  the  incognito  of  AJezia,  by  telling  bim  tYial  a  \a.^^  ^«»m  ^Ccia 
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Louse  who  desired  to  be  seen  only  by  me,  and  begging  him  not  to 
seek  her.  But  before  the  day  was  over,  the  flight  of  Alezia,  and 
the  consequent  disorder  of  the  Grimani  family,  must  come  to  his 
ears.  A  week  would  spread  it  over  the  coimtry.  I  knew  not 
jrhat  to  do.  Nasi,  imable  to  account  for  my  trouble  and  perplexity, 
began  to  fear  that  the  Checchina  in  her  anger  or  despair  had  com- 
mitted some  rash  act.  He  sprung  up*the  staircase,  and  his  hand 
was  already  on  the  handle  of  Checca's  apartment,  when  I  caught 
>iiTn  by  the  arm,  begging  him  earnestly  not  to  enter. 

" '  What  is  the  matter,  L^lio  ?'  he  enquired  in  a  trembling 
voice,  and  growing  pale ;  '  Francesca  here,  and  not  come  to 
meet  me ;  you  receiving  me  with  embarrassment,  and  begging 
me  not  to  seek  her  ?  Did  you  not  write  to  me  to  come  hither, 
promising  to  aid  in  a  reconciliation ;  what  then  is  the  matter  ?' 

"  I  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Alezia  made 
her  appearance,  covered  with  her  veil.  As  she  caught  sight  of 
Nasi,  she  stopped  trembling. 

" '  I  understand  now,'  said  Nasi  smiling ;  '  a  thousand  pardons 
my  dear  Lelio !  Tell  me,  where  shall  I  go.' 

*'  *  Here,  Monsieur,'  said  Alezia  in  a  firm  voice ;  and  taking  him 
by  the  arm,  led  him  into  the  boudoir  she  was  just  quitting,  and 
where  Francesca  and  Lila  still  were.  I  followed.  Checchina, 
when  she  saw  the  coimt,  assumed  a  ferocious  air,  the  coimterpart 
of  that  which  she  wore  as  Arsace,  in  the  opera  of  Semiramide. 
Lila  placed  herself  before  the  door  to  keep  out  intruders,  and 
Alezia,  lifting  her  veil,  said  to  the  surprised  count : 

"  *  It  is  not  a  fortnight  since  you  asked  me  in  marriage.  The 
short  time  during  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  at 
Naples,  was  enough  to  give  me  a  higher  opinion  of  you  than  of 
any  among  the  pretenders  to  my  hand.  My  mother  wrote  to  me, 
conjuring,  almost  commanding,  me,  to  accept  your  proposals.  The 
Prince  Grimani  added  in  a  postscript,  that  if  upon  reflection,  my 
aversion  for  my  cousin  still  continued,  he  would  permit  me  to 
return  to  my  mother,  upon  condition  that  I  should  accept  you  for 
my  husband  at  once.  According  to  my  reply,  they  would  either 
send  for  me  to  Venice,  where  I  should  meet  you,  or  would  leave  me 
for  an  inde£nite  period  with  my  aunt  and  couam.  S>Y^\ft  Q?l  tk^ 
continued  aversion  for  my  cousin,  of  the  aioioymce^lex^^TVt^'CL'C.^^ 
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from  my  aunt,  and  the  earnest  desire  which  I  felt  to  return  to  my 
dear  mother  and  Venice :  notwithstanding  the  great  esteem  I  en- 
tertained for  you,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  refused.  You  may  well 
have  thought  that  preference  for  my  cousin  was  the  reason.'  '  Ah !' 
said  she,  interrupting  herself,  and  looking  quietly  from  the  win- 
dow '  there  he  is,  on  horseback,  in  your  garden.' 

*' '  Stay,  Monsieur  L^o,'  she  added,  seizing  my  arm  as  I  was 
about  to  leave  the  room  ;  '  you  wiU  concede  to  me  that  at  this  mo- 
ment, there  is  no  will  here  but  mine.  Place  yourself  with  Lila 
before  the  door,  till  I  have  finished  speaking.' 

''  I  put  Lila  aside,  and  took  her  place  at  the  door.  Alezia 
continued : 

"  '  I  refused  you,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  because  I  could  not 
honestly  accept  your  proposals.  I  replied  to  the  polite  letter 
which  accompanied  that  of  my  mother.' 

" '  Yes  signora,'  said  the  count,  '  and  you  replied  with  a 
kindness  which  touched  me;  with  a  frankness  which  left  me  no 
hope  !  In  returning  to  your  neighbourhood,  I  have  no  thought  of 
renewing  my  importunities,  but  remain  your  himible  servant,  and  if 
you  will  allow  me  the  expression  of  such  a  sentiment,  your  devoted 
Mend.' 

"  '  I  believe  it,  and  rely  upon  you,'  replied  Alezia,  offering  him 
her  hand  with  imafiected  frankness.  '  The  moment  has  come, 
sooner  perhaps  than  you  expected,  when  I  shall  put  these  gene- 
rous sentiments  to  the  test.  If  I  refused  your  hand,  it  was  because 
I  loved  Lclio ;  if  I  am  here,  it  is  because  I  am  resolved  to  marry 
no  other  than  him.' 

"  The  coimt  was  so  overwhelmed  with  this  confidence,  that  for 
some  time  he  was  unable  to  reply.  Heaven  grant  I  do  not 
wrong  the  brave  Nasi,  but  I  saw  at  this  moment  that  no  personal 
friendship,  no  devotion,  or  esteem,  can  entirely  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  high  birth.  I  watched  him  attentively,  and  dis- 
tinctly read  upon  his  face  this  thought.  '  How  coidd  I,  Count 
Nasi,  love  and  seek  to  marry  a  woman  enamoured  of  a  comedian, 
and  willing  to  make  him  her  husband !' 
*'But  it  was  the  thought  of  a  moment,  and  the  good  Nasi 
quickly  returned  to  his  usual  honoiMrable  dis^a\\km.. 

'Since  you  are  resolved,  signora,'  BaidYie, '1  wca.  t^^.^-^  iot^ 
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whatever  commands  you  may  give  me  in  support  of  your  reso- 
lutiona.' 

*'  *  Monsieur  le  Comte  !'  replied  Alezia,  "  I  am  in  your  house, 
and  my  cousin  has  come  hither,  if  not  to  claim  me,  at  least  to  con- 
vince himself  of  my  presence  in  it.  Wounded  Iby  my  disdain, 
and  wanting  spirit,  heart,  and  education,  he  will  not  fail  to  de- 
nounce me.  My  aunt  will  feign  to  blame  the  haste  of  her  son,  in 
relating  what  she  will  be  pleased  to  call  my  shame,  to  all  the  bigots 
of  her  acquaintance,  who  will  in  their  turn,  spread  it  throughout 
Italy.  I  will  neither  endeavour  by  useless  precautions,  nor  cowardly 
denials,  to  stop  this  scandal.  I  have  dared  the  storm,  let  it  burst 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  world  !  I  shall  not  suffer,  if  as  I  hope, 
the  heart  of  my  mother  remain  open  to  me  ;  and  if  to  a  husband 
happy  in  my  devotion,  I  can  add  a  friend  courageous  enough  to 
avow  the  brotherly  protection  he  affords  me.  Will  you,  in  right 
of  this  friendship,  prevent  embarrassing  explanations  between 
Ldlio  and  my  cousin  .^  Will  you  receive  Hector,  and  tell  him 
from  me,  that  I  will  not  quit  this  house,  but  to  seek  my  mother, 
and  under  your  protection  ?' 

^*  The  coimt  looked  seriously  and  sadly  at  Alezia,  as  if  he 
woidd  have  said  :  *  You  are  the  only  one  here  who  can  imderstand 
how  strange  and  ridiculous  the  part  you  oblige  me  to  play,  will 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;*  bent  his  knee  gracefolly,  and 
kissing  the  hand  of  the  signora,  which  he  had  retained  in  his 
own,  said  aloud  :  *  Madame,  I  am  your  defender  in  life  and  to 
death.*  Then  he  embraced  me  cordially,  but  in  silence ;  omitting 
to  speak  to  the  Checchina,  who,  leaning  against  the  window,  her 
arms  crossed  upon  her  breast,  contemplated  the  scene  with  a  phi- 
losophical attention. 

"  Nasi  was  about  to  quit  the  apartment.  And  I,  who  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  his  nmning  into  danger,  as  champion 
of  the  woman  who  was  compromising  herself  for  me,  would  iave 
followed  him,  to  bear  at  least  my  share  in  the  responsibility. 
He  endeavoured  to  prevent  me,  by  applying  to  the  code  esta- 
blished in  the  fashionable  world  upon  such  occasions.  I  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  anger  gained  upon  me  as  I  thought  u^jon  the 
insolence  and  designs  of  Hector  Grimani.  Alezia  tdedi  \jo  «:^- 
j^ase  me,  saying:  'As  yet,  you  have  no  rigUa  Wt  l\io^fe  vi\i\c\v 
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it  pleaaes  me  to  allow  you/  I  obtained  consent  at  last  to  ac. 
company  Nasi,  and  to  present  myself  before  Hector,  but  upon 
condition  that  I  should  not  utter  a  word  without  the  permission 
of  Nasi. 

^'  We  found  *the  cousin  dismounting  from  his  horse,  which  was 
breathless  and  covered  with  sweat.  He  struck  it  angrily,  swear- 
ing at  the  poor  animal,  because,  woimding  its  foot  on  the  road 
through  casting  a  shoe,  its  speed  had  not  kept  pace  with  his  im- 
patience. 

"  I  thought  I  could  detect  in  this  act,  and  from  the  countenance 
and  manner  of  Hector,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  in  the 
position  his  haste  had  brought  him  into.  He  must  either  bear  him- 
self bravely  upon  the  strength  of  his  love  and  jealousy,  or  be- 
come absurd  through  his  cowardly  insolence.  And  his  em- 
barrassment was  heightened  by  the  presence  of  two  young  men 
whom  he  had  met  upon  the  road  repairing  to  the  chase,  and 
who  had  insisted  upon  accompanying  him,  less  to  assist  in  the 
search,  than  to  amuse  themselves  at  his  expense. 

"  We  walked  close  up  to  him  without  offering  a  salutation ; 
and  Nasi  coldly  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  face  without  saying  a 
word.     He  pretended  not  to  see  or  recognise  me. 

"  '  Ah !  is  it  you,  Nasi  ?'  cried  he,  imcertain  whether  to  bow 
to  him,  or  offer  his  hand ;  for  he  saw  that  Nasi  was  not  disposed . 
to  shew  him  any  courtesy.  • 

"  '  There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  finding  me  in  my  own 
house,  I  should  think,'  returned  Nasi. 

•' '  Forgive  me,'  said  Hector,  pretending  to  be  entangled  by 
his  spur  in  a  large  rose  bush  which  stood  near,  and  which  he 
crushed  with  all  his  weight;  'I  did  not  expect  to  find  you 
here  ;  I  thought  you  were  at  Naples.' 

"  *  Whether  you  thought  so  or  not,  matters  little  to  me.  Here 
you  are,  and  here  am  I.     What  is  the  matter  ?' 

"  *  Pardieu,  mon  cher,  the  matter  is  to  assist  me  in   finding 
my  cousin,  Alezia  Aldini,  who  has  taken  the  liberty  of  going 
out  on  horseback  without  the  permission  of  my  aunt,  and  who 
they  say  ia  somewhere  here.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  the  plirase — somewhere  We?    It 
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you  suspect  the  lady,  whom  you  seek,  of  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, follow  the  road  and  find  her.' 

" '  Diable,  man  cher,  she  is  here  !*  said  Hector,  forced  by  Nasi's 
manner,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  to  take  a  bolder  tone.  '  She 
is  in  your  house  or  your  garden,  for  she  was  seen  to  enter 
your  avenue ;  and  Holy  mother !  here  is  her  horse !  that  is  to 
say  my  horse,  since  it  pleased  her  to  take  mine,  and  leave  me 
her  hackney  in  its  place ;'  and  he  endeavoured  to  enliven  an 
interview,  which  Nasi  seemed  an}'thing  but  disposed  to  treat 
lightly,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

"*  Monsieur,'  replied  he,  '  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  you,  to  warrant  you  in  addressing 
me  as  man  cher;  and  I  beg  you  will  observe  the  same  bearing 
towards  me  that  I  observe  towards  you.  For  the  rest,  I 
would  remind  you  that  my  house  i?  neither  a  hotel,  nor  my 
garden  a  public  promenade  into  which  every  one  has  the  right  of 
entrance.' 

**  *  By  my  faith.  Monsieur,  if  you  are  not  pleased  I  am  very 
sorry.  I  thought  my  acquaintance  with  you  was  sufficient  to 
gain  me  admittance  to  your  house,  and  I  had  no  idea  that  your 
coimtry  seat  was  a  stronghold.' 

"  *  Whatever  it  may  be.  Monsieur,  palace  or  cottage,  I  am  its 
master,  and  I  beg  you  to  remember  for  the  future  that  no  one 
enters  it  without  my  permission.' 

" '  By  Jove,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  you  must  have  some  good  rea- 
son to  fear  my  demanding  this  permission,  since  you  refuse  it 
beforehand  with  a  bitterness  that  gives  rise  to  suspicions.  If,  as 
I  believe,  Alezia  Aldini  be  in  this  house, — I  begin  to  have  some 
hopes  that  she  is  here  for  your  sake ; — assure  me  of  it,  and  I  re- 
tire satisfied.' 

"  '  I  recognise  the  right  of  no  one  to  question  me,'  returned 
Nasi,  '  and  yours  least  of  any,  where  a  lady  is  concerned  whom 
your  conduct  at  this  very  moment  outrages.' 

" '  Mordieu  !    Am  I  not  her  cousin  ?     She  is  confided  to  my 
mother  ;  and  what  would  you  have  her  say  to  her  uncle.  Prince 
Grimani,  when  he  asks  for  his  step-daughter?     And  how  can 
jrou  expect  my  mother,  aged  and  infirm  as  she  ia^  to  xwi^  ^fcet 
fi  jroung  madcap  who  rides  like  sl  dragoon  V 
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"  '  I  feel  perfectly  sure,  Monsieur,'  said  Nasi,  '  that  your 
mother  gave  you  no  directions  to  seek  her  niece  with  so  much 
clamour,  asking  after  her  of  every  one  you  meet  in  this  un- 
becoming manner ;  for  if  so,  her  solicitude  would  have  more  of 
outrage  in  it  than  protection,  and  to  rescue  its  object  from 
such  zeal  would  be  no  more  than  my  duty.' 

" '  Enough,'  said  Hector ;  '  I  see  you  will  not  give  up  the  fu- 
gitive. You  are  a  cavalier  of  the  olden  time.  Monsieur  le  Comte  ! 
Kemember  that  henceforth  my  mother  is  no  longer  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  Mademoiselle  Aldini.  You  will  arrange  this 
unpleasant  affair  as  you  think  best.  For  me,  having  done 
all  that  I  can,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it,  only  requesting  you  to 
say  to  Alezia  Aldini,  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  she  is  at  li- 
berty to  wed  with  whom  she  pleases.  I  give  up  my  right  in 
your  favour,  my  dear  Count ;  may  it  never  chance  to  you  to 
seek  your  wife  in  the  house  of  another  man,  since  you  see  by 
my  example,  what  sort  of  figure  one  cuts  imder  such  circum- 
stances.' 

" '  Many  are  of  opinion,  Monsieur  le  Comte,'  returned  Nasi, 
*  that  the  means  are  never  wanting  to  ennoble  the  most  vexatious 
position,  and  to  earn  respect  for  the  most  unfortunate.  It 
is  only  in  a  foolish  action,  that  one  makes  a  foolish  appear- 
ance.* 

"At  this  severe  reply,  a  significant  murmur  arose  with  the 
two  friends,  which  shewed  Hector  that  he  could  not  draw  back. 

"  '  Monsieur  le  Comte,'  said  he  to  Nasi,  '  you  speak  of  a 
foolish  action.  I  beg  of  you  to  explain  what  you  mean  by 
such  words  ?' 

"  '  You  may  ascribe  to  my  words  whatever  meaning  you  like, 
Monsieur.' 

" '  Dq  you  insult  me,  Monsieur  ?* 

" '  You  must  be  the  best  judge.  Monsieur.  It  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me.' 

" '  You  will  give  me  satisfaction,  I  presume  ?' 

" '  Very  well.  Monsieur.' 

'''Your  hour?' 
'  When  you  please,' 

*  To-morrow  morning,  at  eight  o'clock^  m  t\ift  ^^^^  Q*^  ^^t^, 
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if  agreeable  to  you,  Monsieur.     These  gentlemen  will  be  my 
seconds.' 

"  *  Very  weU,  Monsieur ;  my  friend  here  will  be  mine.' 

^''Hector  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  of  disdain,  and  drawing 
Nasi  aside  with  his  two  companions,  said : 

**  *  My  dear  Coimt,  permit  me  to  say  you  are  carrying  this 
pleasantry  too  far.  Since  there  is  a  duel  in  question,  a  little 
more  gravity  would  be  as  well.  My  seconds  are  gentlemen 
of  quality ;  one  is  liie  Marquis  of  Mazzorbo,  the  other  Mon- 
foexa  de  Monte verbasco.  I  do  not  think  you  can  ask  them  to 
associate  as  seconds  with  this  gentleman,  to  whom  I  gave 
twenty  j&ancs  the  other  day  for  tuning  a  piano  of  my  mother's. 
Truly  I  understand  nothing  of  this  matter.  Yesterday,  it  was 
discovered  that  this  gentleman  was  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with 
my  cousin,  and  to  day  you  tell  me  he  is  your  intimate  friend. 
Will  you  at  least  acquaint  us  with  his  name  ?* 

"  *  You  make  some  mistake.  Monsieur  le  Comte ;  this  gen-r 
tleman,  as  you  call  him,  is  no  tuner  of  pianos,  and  has  never 
set  foot  in  your  cousin's  house.  He  is  the  Signer  L^lio,  one 
of  our  greatest  artists,  and  the  bravest  and  most  honourable 
man  of  my  acquaintance.' 

"  I  had  partly  overheard  the  commencement  of  this  conversa- 
tion, and  finding  that  it  concerned  me,  drew  near.  When  I 
heard  the  Coimt  Hector  speaking  aloud  of  an  intrigue  with  Alezia, 
the  annoyance  this  proposed  duel  had  caused  me,  gave  way  to 
anger,  and  I  determined  to  make  some  of  my  adversaries  pay 
for  the  false  position  in  which  I  found  myself.  I  could  not  fix 
it  upon  Hector,  as  he  was  already  engaged  with  Nasi ;  it  was 
on  Monsieur  de  Monteverbasco  the  storm  burst.  That  worthy 
little  nobleman,  at  hearing  my  name,  contented  himself  with 
saying  with  a  surprised  look : 

"  '  Indeed ! ' 
I  drew  near  and  looking  him  in  the  face  with  a  threatening 
air,  said, 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Monsieur  ? ' 

'  I  Monsieur?  I  said  nothing.' 

'Forgive  me.  Monsieur,  you  said  :  c^est  encore  pire. 

'No,  Monsieur,  I  did  not  aay  so.' 
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" '  Yes,  Monsieur,  you  did.* 

" '  If  you  Avill  have  it  so,  Monsieur— what  if  I  did  ? ' 

"  *  Ah !  you  confess  it  at  last.  Then,  Monsieur,  if  you  do 
not  find  me  worthy  of  being  a  second,  I  will  oblige  you  to*  find 
me  worthy  of  being  a  principal.' 

" '  Is  this  a  challenge.  Monsieur  ? ' 

"  '  Monsieur,  it  is  whatever  you  like.  But  I  would  warn  you 
that  your  name  ia  unknown  to  me,  and  that  your  person  dis- 
pleases me.' 

" '  It  is  well,  Monsieur  ;  we  will  then  if  agreeable  to  you,  re- 
pair to  the  appointment  of  these  gentlemen.' 

"  '  Agreed,  Monsieur,  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  you.* 

"Here  Nasi  and  I  entered  the  house,  having  first  enjoined 
silence  on  the  servants. 

"  The  conduct  of  Hector  Grimani  on  this  occasion,  was  typical 
of  a  species  of  the  man  of  the  world  that  I  had  not  yet  studied. 
If  I  had  thought  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  Hector,  the  first 
time  I  saw  him  at  the  Grimani  villa,  when,  buried  in  his  cravat 
and  his  vanity,  he  would  have  played  the  agreeable  to  his 
cousin,  I  should  have  pronoimced  him  a  weak  but  inofiensive 
man  ;  good,  but  cold.  Could  a  man  so  frigid  cherish  a  feeling 
of  hostility  ?  Could  manners  so  methodically  elegant  conceal 
a  brutal  domination  and  cowardly  resentment  ?  I  should 
not  have  thought  so ;  neither  did  I  expect  to  see  him  seek 
satisfaction  from  Nasi,  for  his  hard  reception.  I  thought  him 
more  polite  and  less  brave,  and  was  astonished  that  having 
been  fool  enough  to  provoke  such  a  lesson,  he  had  sufficient 
spirit  to  avenge  it.  The  fact  was.  Hector  was  not  one  of  those 
men  who  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  He  was  ill-tempered  and 
presumptuous ;  but  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his  intellect, 
gave  way  in  discussion,  though  when  impelled  by  hatred  and 
vengeance  he  would  demand  satisfaction.  He  often  fought,  and 
always  imwisely,  so  that  his  tardy  and  obstinate  bravery  did  him 
more  harm  than  good. 

"  Before  I  would  allow  Nasi  to  return  to  Alezia,  I  took  him 
aside,  and  told  him  that  all  which  had  occurred  was  against  my 
wishes  ;  that  I  had  never  intended  to  seduce,  1oxut\  aw^-^  ^SJCa.,  ot 
fo  222arry  the  Signora  AJdini  ;  and  that  it  ^aa  m^  toa\  x^?>oV;^  V^ 
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withdraw  from  her  at  once  and  for  ever,  unless,  indeed,  I  should 
find  myself  called  upon  in  honour  to  redress  the  wrong  she  had 
conmiitted  for  my  sake,  by  marrying  her.  I  wished  Nasi  to  be 
my  judge.  '  But  before  recounting  you  all  this  history,'  said 
I,  '  we  must  think  of  what  immediately  concerns  our  yoimg 
guest,  and  how  we  can  best  arrange  to  save  her  reputation :  I 
must  confide  to  you  a  fact  of  which  she  is  ignorant ;  her  mother 
will  be  here  to-morrow  evening.  I  will  send  a  man  on  to  the 
nearest  stage,  that  instead  of  seeking  her  daughter  at  the  Gri- 
mani  palace,  she  may  come  direct  here.  Once  let  the  Signora 
Alezia  be  restored  to  the  care  of  her  mother,  and  all  will  I 
hope  go  well ;  but  imtil  then,  what  reason  can  I  give  for  the  ex- 
treme reserve  which  I  must  show  towards  her  ?  ' 

"  '  The  best  thing,*  said  Nasi, '  will  be  to  persuade  her  to  return 
to  her  aimt,  or  at  least  to  retire  to  a  convent  for  the  next  four 
and  twenty  hours.  I  will  go  and  try  to  make  her  imderstand 
that  her  position  here  is  not  tenable.' 

"  He  sought  Alezia,  but  his  reasoning  was  in  vain.  Checchina, 
faithful  to  her  habit  of  boasting,  had  told  Alezia  that  she  was 
Nasi's  niistress ;  that  the  Count  had  broken  with  her  in  a  quarrel, 
and  asked  Alezia  in  marriage ;  but  that  vexed  by  her  refusal, 
and  led  by  an  unconquerable  love  to  the  feet  of  his  mistress, 
he  was  now  desirous  of  wedding  her.  Alezia  therefore  thought 
herself  admirably  situated  in  Nasi's  house,  and  was  delighted  to 
see  him  follow  her  example  by  giving  himself  up  to  the  predi- 
lection of  his  heart,  and  despising  the  opinions  of  society.  She 
promised  herself  to  find  with  this  happy  couple,  companion- 
ship for  life,  and  a  friendship  the  most  devoted.  In  quitting 
Nasi's  house  she  feared  my  scruples,  and  the  efibrts  of  her  family 
to  reconcile  her  with  the  world ;  and,  obstinately  determined  to 
render  these  efforts  unavailable,  declared  to  Nasi  that  nothing 
save  force  should  induce  her  to  leave  his  residence. 

" '  In  that  case,  signora,  you  must  allow  me    to    take   such 
measures  as  my  honour  enjoins.      You  have    called  me  your 
brother ;  I  accept  the  title  with  gratitude  and  submission,  and 
have  already  done  a  brother's  part  in  standing  between  ^q\5l  ^xv^ 
^e  insolent  claims  of  Count  Hector.     I  will  coii^u^  \)!kvs»  \avfc 
0f  conduct,  following  the  dictates  of  my  respect  mdi  dLexo\:\Qtv% 
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but  if  the  "rights  of  a  brother  do  not  extend  to  authority  over 
his  sister,  he  is  at  least  bound  to  rescue  her  from  all  that  can  in- 
jure her  reputation.  You  will  then  permit  me  to  prevent  L^lio 
from  entering  this  house  imtil  the  arrival  of  your  mother,  for 
whom  I  have  just  dispatched  an  express,  that  she  may  be  with 
you^by  to-morrow  evening.* 

"  '  To-morrow  evening  ?'  cried  Alezia, '  that  is  too  soon.  No, 
it  shall  not  be  so.  Happy  as  it  will  make  me,  to  see  my  beloved 
mother  again,  I  must  have  time  to  complete  my  ruin  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  to  be  lost  so  far,  without  hope  of  redemption.  I 
will  set  off  with  Lelio  and  fly  to  meet  her.  When  it  is  known 
that  I  have  travelled  with  him,  none  will  be  found  to  excuse  or 
forgive  me,  save  my  mother.' 

"  'L61io  will  not  yield  obedience  to  your  wishes,  my  dear  sister,' 
replied  Nasi ;  '  he  will  be  guided  by  me,  for  he  is  loyalty  and 
delicacy  itself,  and  has  prayed  me  to  be  umpire  in  this  matter.' 

"  'Very  well, '  said  Alezia  laughing ; '  then  go  and  forbid  him  from 
me  to  come  here.'  '  I  will  seek  him,'  returned  Nasi,  for  I  per- 
ceive you  are  not  disposed  to  listen  to  prudent  advice.  We  will 
go  together  and  secure  apartments  in  the  hotel  of  the  village, 
which  you  can  see  at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  If  the  Signor  Hector 
Grimani  should  seek  to  annoy  you  further,  you  need  only  sign 
to  us  from  your  window,  or  ^cause  the  garden  bell  to  be  rung, 
and  we  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment.  But  be  under  no  alarm, 
he  will  not  return.  You  shall  be  shown  to  the  apartments  of 
L^lio,  which  are  better  suited  for  you  than  these.  Your  maid 
shall  attend  upon  you,  and,  if  necessary,  convey  to  us  your 
orders.' 

"  Nasi  having  joined  me,  and  related  this  interview,  I  opened 
my  heart  to  him,  confessing  all  I  felt,  except  where  Bianca  was 
concerned.  I  told  him  ho^  I  had  thoughtlessly  entered  into 
this  adventure,  the  heroine  of  which  had  at  first  appeared  to  me 
an  accomplished  coquette ;  and  how,  as  day  by  day  the  real 
purity  and  strength  of  her  nature  had  become  developed,  I 
found  myself  led  on  to  play  the  part  of  a  man  ready  to  undertake 
and  accept  all  which  might  come  in  his  way. 
" '  You  do  not  then  love  the  Signoxa  M^iMsi'^ '  «j^^^  -^e 
Oount  with  aaioniahment,  in  wbich  1  co\Ad  deXecX  ^oTcia^OMsi%  q1 
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contempt  for  myself.  But  it  failed  to  wound  me,  as  I  knew  that 
it  was  immerited,  and  that  his  esteem  for  me  would  return 
when  he  should  know  how  difficult  I  had  foimd  it  to  preserve 
my  honour  amidst  the  temptations  of  love.  But  when  the  time 
came  to  explain  to  the  Coimt,  why  I  was  so  resolutely  determined 
not  to  wed  with  Alezia,  whatever  degree  of  indulgence  her 
mother  might  accord  us,  I  grew  embarrassed,  and  finally  asked  himt 
if  the  part  Alezia  had  played,  was  such  as  to  render  it  inciun- 
bent  upon  me  to  re-establish  her  honour  by  espousing  her. 

The  Count  smiled,  and  taking  my  hand  affectionately,  said ; 
"  My  good  L^o  you  do  not  know  how  far  the  world  to  which 
Alezia  belongs,  tolerates  folly;  nor  how  much  corruption  its 
severity  conceals.  That  you  may  laugh  at  such  things  and 
despise  them  as  I  do,  know  that  Alezia  might  have  been  your 
mistress  for  a  twelvemonth  in  the  house  of  her  aunt,  provided 
matters  could  have  been  arranged  without  noise  and  scandal,  and 
still  have  made  what  is  called  a  good  marriage  ;  and  no  house, 
however  noble,  would  have  been  shut  against  her.  Whispers 
concerning  her  might  have  been  heard,  and  perhaps  a  few  rigid 
women  might  have  forbidden  their  newly  married  dai^hters  to 
mix  in  her  society ;  but  she  would  not  the  less  have  been  the 
fashion,  and  surrounded  with  the  homage  of  men.  But  if  you 
marry  Alezia,  though  it  should  be  proved  that  she  was  pure 
as  an  angel  up  to  the  day  of  her  wedding,  as  the  wife  of 
an  actor  she  would  never  be  forgiven.  You  are  one  of 
those  men  upon  whom  calumny  takes  no  effect.  Many  sen- 
sible  people  might  think  that  Alezia  had  made  a  noble  choice, 
and  performed  a  fine  act  in  marrying  you ;  very  few  would 
dare  to  say  so,  and  should  she  ever  become  a  widow,  the 
closed  doors  would  still  remain  shut  to  her,  and  she  would 
scarcely  find  a  man  of  the  world  willing  to  take  your  place  after 
you.  Her  family  would  look  upon  her  as  dead,  and  even  her 
mother  would  be  forbidden  to  name  her.  This  is  the  fate  which, 
awaits  Alezia  if  you  marry  her.  Think  well  of  it,  and  if  you  are 
not  sure  of  continuing  to  love  her,  dread  what  must  be  an  un- 
happy marriage ;  for  once  she  bears  your  name,  it  'wiM  \i^  ovyJ^* 
oi  your  power  to  restore  her  to  her  family  and  fiieiida.  \i,  otl  ^'ft 
contraiy,  you  feel  that  you  can  love  her  for  ever,  mairv  ^ict,  ^^x 
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her  devotion  to  you  is  sublime,  and  no  man  in  the  world  is 
worthier  of  it  than  yourself.' 

"  I  remained  in  silent  reflection,  till  the  Count  began  to  fear 
that  spite  of  his  favourable  expressions  towards  myself,  his 
frankness  might  have  moved  me.  I  re-assured  him,  by  saying  : 
'  I  was  not  thinking  about  that ;  it  was  of  the  Signora  Bianca,  I 
mean  of  the  Princess  Grimani,  I  thought ;  and  of  the  grief  I 
shall  bring  to  her  life  by  marrying  her  daughter.' 

"  '  It  will  be  heavy  indeed,'  replied  the  Count ;  '  and  if  you 
know  any  thing  of  this  amiable  and  charming  woman,  you  will 
consider  twice  before  you  expose  her  to  the  insolent  and  im- 
placable anger  of  Grimani.'  '  She  shall  never  be  exposed  to  it 
through  me,'  I  replied  energetically,  and  as  though  speaking  to 
myself.  '  Such  a  resolution  is  not  the  offspring  of  a  heart 
deeply  enamoured,'  said  the  Coimt;  'but  what  is  better,  it 
comes  from  one  generous  and  noble.  Whatever  you  may 
decide  upon,  I  shall  remain  your  friend,  and  will  uphold  your 
determinatio<with  and  against  aU.' 

"  We  embraced  each  other,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  to- 
gether, at  the  neighbouring  hotel.  He  made  me  relate  the 
whole  adventure,  and  enquired  with  interest,  into  the  minutest 
details.  The  secret  anxiety  with  which  he  listened  to  the  more 
perilous  portions,  wherein  my  honour  had  been  put  to  the  proof, 
shewed  me  that  he  was  deeply  attached  to  Alezia  Aldini.  At 
the  same  time  that  this  history  pained  him,  I  could  see  that  at 
every  fresh  proof  of  Alezia's  courage  and  devotion,  his  enthusiasm 
kindled  and  his  love  increased.  He  interrupted  me  every  moment 
with  cries  of  '  That  was  noble,  L^lio !  That  was  grand !  Had 
I  been  in  your  place  my  resolution  would  have  failed  !  I  would 
commit  a  thousand  follies  for  such  a  woman !'  Yet,  when  I 
gave  him  my  reasons,  (and  I  withheld  none,  except  those  which 
had  reference  to  my  former  love  for  Bianca)  he  approved  of  my 
prudence  and  firmness  ;  and  when  he  saw  that  I  was  becoming 
sad,  said : 

"  '  Courage,  courage  !  Eighteen  or  twenty  hours  more,  and 
Alezia  will  he  saved.  We  will  find  means  to-morrow  to  prevent 
^lie  Grimanis  from  spreading  this  affair.  T\i<&  ^^'^^'^^  ^'^ 
^ie  her  child,  and  at  some  future  day  Alem.  vnSi  \>\^^^  1^5.  iw 
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having  been  wiser  than  her,  since  love  lives  but  for  a  time, 
while  prejudice  exists  for  ever.* 

"  Many  hours  of  the  night  were  passed  in  arranging  our  af- 
fairs; come  what  might,  Nasi  bequeathed  his  villa  to  the 
Checcliina ;  the  behaviour  of  this  honest  girl  towards  Alezia, 
having  filled  the  generous  soul  of  the  Count  with  the  liveliest 
esteem  and  gratitude. 

"  When  all  was  finished,  we  retired  to  rest.  At  day-break  I  was 
roused  by  some  one  entering  the  room  ;  it  was  Checca.  '  You  are 
mistaken,'  said  I, '  Nasi's  chamber  is  close  by.*  '  I  do  not  seek  him, 
but  you,*  she  returned.  '  Listen  ;  you  must  not  marry  this  lady.' 
*  And  why,  my  dear  Francesca  ?'  *  Iwill  tell  you  ;  the  obstacles 
and  dangers  she  encounters  increase  her  love  for  you  ;  but  she 
is  neither  so  strong  of  mind  nor  so  free  from  prejudice  as  she 
believes  herself  to  be.  She  is  good,  amiable,  and  fascinating, 
and  believe  me,  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart ;  but  in  talking 
with  me,  she  has,  imknown  to  herself,  betrayed  a  thousand 
things  which  prove  that  she  considers  she  is  making  an  enor- 
mous sacrifice  for  you,  and  that  she  will  one  day  repent  of 
it  if  you  do  not  feel  its  value  with  herself.  Now,  tell  me, 
can  we,  who  are  full  of  just  resentment  against  the  world, 
and  who  despise  it  as  much  as  it  can  despise  us,  can  we, 
appreciate  such  'a  sacrifice?  No;  and  I  foretell  L^lio,  that 
the  day  will  come,  when  without  perhaps  regretting  the  world, 
she  will  charge  you  with'  ingratitude,  the  first  time  you  offend 
her  ;  and  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  be  imder  an  obligation 
to  his  wife.* 

"  A  few  words  made  known  to  Checca,  my  intentions  towards 
Alezia.  When  she  saw  that  I  agreed  with  her:  *My  good 
L^lio,'  said  she,  a  thought  has  occurred  to  me.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  think  of  oneself,  or  at  least  such,  thoughts  should  be  dis- 
interested, and  secure  the  peace  of  the  future,  in  the  satisfaction 
of  one's  conscience.  Nasi  loves  Alezia.  She  has  not  been  your 
mistress,  he  can  therefore  marry  her,  and  he  must.'  I  scarcely 
knew  whether  Checca,  inspired  by  jealousy,  might  not  speak  thus 
to  ascertain  my  opinion;  but  she  added  without  giving  tftft  tvcRs  to 
reply;  'Be  sure  of  what  I  say ;  Nasi  is  madly  enajxiava^^  oHV^t. 
Meis  sad  to  death.     He  looks  at  her  Willi  eyes  ^\a'«ai  %^^Ta  \o 
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say  :  JVhy  am  I  not  Lelio  ?  and  when  he  shews  me  affection,  I 
can  see  that  it  is  through  gratitude  for  the  part  I  have  fulfilled 
towards  her.' 

"  '  Do  you  really  think  so,  my  good  Checca  ?*  said  I ;  struck 
by  the  penetration  and  good  sense  she  evinced  on  great  occasions, 
she  so  absurd  in  little  matters. 

"  '  I  tell  you  I  am  convinced  of  it.  They  must  marry.  Leave 
them  together,  and  let  us  go  at  once.' 

" '  To  night  I  will  depart  willingly,'  replied  I ;  '  till  then  it  is 
impossible.  I  will  tell  you  why  in  a  few  hours.  Return  now  to 
Alezia  before  she  awakes.' 

^' '  Oh  !  she  is  not  sleeping !'  returned  Checca ;  ^  she  has  done 
nothing  but  walk  about  the  whole  night.  Her  maid,  Lila,  who 
insisted  upon  sleeping  in  her  room,  converses  with  her  from  time 
to  time,  and  irritates  her  considerably  by  her  remonstrances  ;  for 
she  does  not  approve  of  her  mistress's  love  for  you,  I  can  assure 
you.  And  wh^i  she  weeps  and  exclaims ;  ^  Povera  signora  Bi- 
anca !  povera  prmcipessa  madre  /  Alezia  melts  into  tears,  and 
throws  herself  sobbing  on  her  bed.  Then  the  soubrette  implores 
her  not  to  be  the  death  of  h^  mother,  by  causing  her  such  a 
grief.  I  hear  all  this  in  my  room.  Adieu  for  the  present ;  I 
shall  return.  If  you  axe  quite  determined  to  give  up  this  mar- 
riage, think  of  my  project,  and  prepare  to  forward  the  love  of  our 
unhappy  coimt.' 

''  At  eight  in  the  morning  we  repaired  to  the  ground.  The 
Count  Hector  drew  his  sword  like  a  Saint  George ;  he  might 
well  be  expert  at  this  detestable  mode  of  arguing,  since  it  was 
the  only  one  he  could  avail  himself  of.  Nasi  was  woimded, 
though  fortunately  but  sli^tly.  Hector  behaved  tolerably  well ; 
•he  did  not  try  to  justify  his  conduct  towards  Nasi,  but  confessed 
that  he  had  spoken  ill.  of  his  cousin  in  the  first  transports  of 
anger,  and  requested  Nasi  to  tender  her  his  regrets.  He 
ended,  by  requiring  a  promise  of  secrecy  from  his  two  Mends, 
and  received  it.  As  Nasi  and  I  were  seconds  for  each  other,  he 
would  not  quit  the  ground  tiU  I  had  fought.  His  servant 
dressed  his  wound  upon  the  spot,  and  the  combat  commenced  be- 
tween Monsieur  de  Monte verbasco  and  me.  I  woimded  him  se- 
verely,  but  not  mortally;  his  surgeon  took  him  from  the  field  in 
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a  carriage,  and  Nasi  and  I  returned  towards  the  villa.  As  he 
did  not  wish  the  adventure  to  be  known  at  the  hotel,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  into  a  summer  house  in  the  garden.  The 
Checchina,  acquainted  in  secret  with  what  had  occurred,  joined 
us,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  care  his  situation  demanded. 
When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  shew  himself,  he  begged 
the  Checchina  to  tell  Alezia  that  he  had  been  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  wished  to  present  himself  before  her  to  enquire  after  her 
health.  But  the  old  Cattina,  who  had  been  set  at  liberty,  and 
who  could  not  be  prevented  from  enquiring  into  every  thing,  and 
relating  it  to  all,  discovered  that  we  had  been  fighting,  and  car- 
ried the  news  to  Alezia,  who  ran  towards  the  Count,  throwing 
herself  almost  into  his  arms  as  he  entered  the  room.  When  she 
had  poored  out  her  thanks  to  him,  she  enquired  for  me.  It  was 
in  vain  the  Coimt  assured  her  that  I  was  detained  in  the  sum- 
mer house  by  his  orders  ;  she  would  persist  in  believing  that  I 
was  dangerously  wounded,  and  that  she  was  kept  in  ignorance 
of  it,  and  threatened  to  repair  to  the  garden  to  learn  the  truth 
for  herself.  The  Coimt,  very  anxious  that  no  imprudence  should 
be  committed  before  the  servants,  preferred  rather  to  lead  me  to 
her.  Alezia,  without  regard  to  the  presence  of  Nasi  and  the 
Checchina,  reproached  me  greatly  for  what  she  called  my  absurd 
scruples.  '  You  can  no  longer  love  me,*  said  she,  '  since  desirous 
as  I  am  to  give  up  all  for  you,  you  will  not  assist  me  to  do  so.* 
She  made  use  of  the  most  extravagant  and  tender  expressions, 
but  without  breaking  through  that  exquisite  instinct  of  modesty 
which  young  girls  of  spirit  peculiarly  possess.  Checchina,  who 
listened  to  this  conversation  in  an  artistical  mood,  was  astonished 
as  she  subsequently  told  me,  delta  parte  deUa  marchesina.  While 
for  Nasi,  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Alezia  and  myself,  with  an 
expression  of  deep  melancholy,  and  imspeakable  emotion. 

''  Alezia's  vehemence  embarrassed  me.  She  found  me  cold 
and  constrained  ;  declared  that  my  look  wanted  frankness ;  be- 
came alarmed  at  my  manner ;  grew  indignant  at  my  want  of 
courage ;  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  was  beautiful 
as  the  sybil  of  Domenichino.  My  suJQfering  was  excessive  at  this 
jimcture ;  for  my  love  returned,  and  I  felt  the  full  value  of  the 
sacrifice  I  was  about  to  make.'    A  carriage  entered  the  garden ; 
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but  so  animated  was  our  conversation,  that  we  heard  nothing  of 
it.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  Princess  Grimani  stood 
before  us. 

"  Alezia  ,'uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  mother,  who  clasped  her  for  some  moments  to  her 
bosom  in  silence,  then  fell  back  overpowered,  into  a  chair.  Alezia 
and  Lila  were  at  her  feet,  covering  them  with  caresses.  I  know 
not  what  Nasi  said,  nor  what  she  replied  as  she  pressed  his  hand. 
I  was  rooted  to  the  spot.  After  ten  years  of  absence  Bianca 
stood  before  me.  How  changed  !  but  how  touching  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  young  beauty !  those  blue  eyes  sunken  by  tears  ap- 
peared even  more  tender  and  gentle  than  I  had  before  remem- 
bered them !  How  her  pallor  moved  me ;  while  her  figure,  slen- 
der and  bowed,  seemed  but  the  more  suited  to  that  loving  and  suf- 
fering soul  !  She  did  not  remember  me,  and  when  Nasi  mentioned 
me,  appeared  surprised.  The  name  of  L^lio  told  her  nothing. 
At  last  I  spoke ;  scarcely  had  a  word  passed  my  lips,  when  at  the 
sound  of  my  voice  she  rose,  and  extending  her  arms  towards  me, 
►      cried :  ^Oh!  mm  cher  Nello — ' 

"  *  Nello !'  exclaimed  Alezia,  starting  to  her  feet ;  '  Nello,  the 
gondolier  ?'  *  Did  you  not  know  it  ?'  said  her  mother ;  '  did  you  not 
recognize  him  till  this  moment  ?'  '  Ah !  I  understand,'  said 
Alezia,  in  a  stifled  voice ;  '  I  understand  now  why  he  could 
not  love  me !  and  she  fell  to  the  ground  fainting.' 

"  I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  with  Nasi  and  Checca.  Alezia 
was  in  bed,  delirious,  and  a  prey  to  one  of  her  most  violent 
nervous  attacks.  Her  mother  only  was  with  her.  Our  supper 
was  sad  enough.  At  length,  near  ten  o'clock,  Bianca  came  to  say 
that  her  daughter  was  calmer,  and  that  before  long  she  would 
come  and  speak  with  me.  Towards  midnight  she  returned,  and 
we  passed  two  hours  together.  Nasi  and  Checca  kept  Alezia 
company,  who  found  herself  much  better,  and  had  requested  to 
see  them. 

"  Bianca  was  goodness  itself  to  me.  Under  other  circumstances 

perhaps,  the  title  of  princess  and  the  new  tie  it  spoke  of,  might 

Jiare  occasioned  embarrassment ;  but  all  other  feeling  was  lost  in 

^e  sentiment  of  maternal  tenderness.    S\ie  \\io\3i^\.  oil  -M^lhin^ 

^iit  evincing  her  gratitude  towards  me,  an^  e^L^t^^^^^  Vei^^  \xi 
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the  warmest  and  most  affectionate  manner.  She  did  not  seem 
to  have  doubted  for  a  moment  that  I  should  repulse  the  thought 
of  mairjing  her  daughter.  I  felt  grateful  for  this  trust.  It  was 
the  only  thing  in  which  remembrance  of  the  past  was  dividged. 
I  had  too  much  delicacy  to  make  any  allusion  to  that  past,  though 
it  would  have  afforded  me  happiness,  if  she  had  not  feared  to 
speak  of  it  without  reserve.  Such  a  mark  of  esteem  would  have 
been  dearer  to  me  than  all  besides. 

"  Doubtless,  Alezia  had  related  every  thing  to  her  ;  doubtless, 
had  confided  to  her  all  the  thoughts  of  her  past  life,  since 
the  night  when  she  had  detected  her  love  for  the  gondolier,  to 
that  wherein  that  secret  was  told  to  the  comedian,  Lelio.  Doubt- 
less, the  mutual  sufferings  of  such  a  confession  had  been  purified 
by  maternal  and  filial  affection.  Bianca  told  me  that  her  daughter 
was  calm  and  resigned ;  that  she  hoped  some  day  to  see  me, 
and  assure  me  of  her  unalterable  friendship,  her  highest  esteem, 

her  most  lively  gratitude In  a  word. .  . .  the  sacrifice  was 

complete. 

"  I  did  not  quit  the  princess,  without  expressing  the  desire 
I  entertained,  that  Alezia  might  at  some  future  period  return  the 
love  of  Nasi,  and  pledging  myself  to  watch  over  the  disposition 
of  the  young  man. 

"  I  returned  to  my  hotel  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
foimd  Nasi,  who,  without  waiting  for  my  instructions,  had  pre- 
pared every  thing  for  my  departure.  When  he  saw.  that  Fran- 
cesca  was  with  me,  he  imagined  she  had  come  to  wish  me  adieu. 
What  was  his  surprise,  when  embracing  him,  she  said,  in  a  truly 
regal  voice  :  '  Nasi !  you  are  free  !  Love  Alezia,  for  I  return  you 
your  vows,  and  remain  your  friend !  * 

L^lio,'  cried  he,  '  do  you  take  her  from  me  too  ?' 
Have  you  no  faith  in  my  honour  ?'  replied  I.     *  Did  I  not 
give  you  proofs  enough  of  it  yesterday  ?  And  do  you  doubt  the 
noble  soul  of  Francesca?*      He  threw  himself,  weeping,  into 
my  arms. 

"  We  took  our  departure  at  sim-rise.  As  we  passed  before 
the  Nasi  villa,  a  window  opened  carefully,  and  a  woman  leaxied 
forward  to  look  at  us,  with  one  hand  pressed  to  \iet  \vft^T\,^  ^"^ 
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other  raised  towards  me  as  in  blessing,  the  eyes  lifted  to  Heaven 
as  in  gratitude.     It  was  Bianca ! 


Three  months  after,  on  a  fine  autumn  evening,  Checca  and  I  ar- 
rived at  Venice.  We  had  an  engagement  to  fulfil  at  La  Fenice, 
and  went  direct  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  town.  The  first  hours 
after  our  arrival  were  passed  in  unpacking  our  trunks,  and  put- 
ting our  theatrical  wardrobes  in  order.  Our  dinner  was  at  a 
late  hour  ;  at  dessert  the  letters  arrived,  and  one  among  them 
arrested  my  attention.  Having  perused  it,  I  opened  the  win- 
dow, went  out  on  the  balcony  with  Checca,  and  told  her  to  look 
opposite.  Among  the  numerous  palaces  whose  shadows  were  re- 
flected in  the  waters  of  the  Lagunes,  was  one  almost  facing  the 
apartment  we  were  in,  distinguished  firom  the  rest  by  its  gran- 
deur and  antiquity.  It  had  just  been  magnificently  restored 
and  wore  an  appearance  of  festivity.  Through  the  windows  were 
to  be  seen,  by  the  light  of  a  thousand  tapers,  rich  bouquets  of 
flowers,  and  sumptuous  curtains  ;  and  the  sound  of  a  powerful 
orchestra  was  wafted  towards  us.  Illuminated  gondolas,  silently 
glided  upon  the  grand  canal,  setting  down  at  the  door  of  the 
palace,  women  ornamented  with  flowers  and  precious  stones, 
with  their  cavaliers  in  full  dress. 

*' '  Do  you  know,  Checca,  whose  palace  that  is,  and  why  this 
filte  is  given  ?' 

" '  No,  and  I  do  not  care  to  know.' 

'* '  It  is  the  Aldini  palace,  and  they  are  celebrating  the  mar- 
riage of  Alezia  Aldini  with  the  Count  Nasi.' 

*^ '  Bah !'  said  she,  in  a  tone  half  surprised  and  half  indif- 
ferent. 

"  I  shewed  her  the  packet  I  had  received.  It  was  from  Nasi, 
and  contained  two  letters,  one  for  herefrom  Nasi,  the  other  from 
Alezia  for  me :  both  were  delightful. 

"  '  You  see,'  said  I,  when  Checca  had  finished  reading, '  we 

have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this  proceeding.     This  packet 

Aa8  followed  ua  from  Florence  to  Milan,  and  it  is  the  fault  of 

our  travels  that  it  only  meets  us  lieie.     TVieft^  \ei\,\«t^  «i^  ^ 

^endly  and  as  ailectionate  as  ihey  can  vieW.  \ie.    'Vc  ^&  ^^1  X» 
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perceive  they  have  been  dictated  by  noble  hearts.  Noble  of  birth 
they  are,  they  do  not  fear  to  speak  to  us — the  one  of  friendship, 
the  other  of  gratitude.' 

"  *  Yes  ;  but  in  the  meantime  they  forget  to  invite  us  to  their 
wedding/ 

''  *  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  know  we  are  here,  and  if 
they  did,  my  poor  sister,  the  noble  and  the  rich  only  invite 
lingers  to  amuse  their  friends ;  and  those  who  will  not  sing  for 
this  purpose  are  not  invited  at  all.  There  is  the  world's  justice 
in  this ;  and  good  and  reasonable  as  our  young  friends  are,  living 
in  the  world,  they  must  submit  to  its  laws.' 

**  *  So  much  the  worse  for  them,  my  brave  L41io.  Let  them  alone. 
They  leave  us  to  amuse  ourselves  without  them ;  let  us  leave 
them,  to  weary  themselves  without  us.  Let  us  despise  the  pride 
of  the  great,  laugh  at  their  follies,  spend  our  wealth  gaily 
when  we  have  it,  and  endure  poverty  without  complaint  should 
it  come.  Above  all  let  us  preserve  our  liberty,  enjoy  life,  and 
wve  la  Bohime.^ " 

Here 'ended  L^o's  recital.  When  he  had  finished  speak- 
ing, we  preserved  a  melancholy  silence.  Our  friend  appeared 
sadder  than  all.     Suddenly  raising  his  head,  he  added : 

"  That  last  evening  of  which  I  have  told  you,  many  French 
people  were  invited  to  the  fi&te ;  and  as  German  music  was  then 
the  £etshion  among  them,  the  waltzes  of  Weber  and  Beethoven 
were  played  nearly  all  the  time.  This  is  why  these  waltzes  are 
so  dear  to  me ;  they  recall  an  epoch  of  my  life  that  I  never 
cease  to  regret,  spite  of  the  suffering  with  which  it  was  marked. 
You  must  own  my  friends,  that  destiny  has  been  cruel  towards 
me  in  twice  giving  me  a  love  so  ardent,  so  sincere,  and  so  de- 
voted, without  permitting  me  to  enjoy  either.  Alas !  my  time 
is  passed ;  I  shall  meet  no  more  with  a  passion  so  noble ;  with 
a  passion  one  must  have  enjoyed,  before  tiiey  can  say  with  truth 
that  they  have  known  life." 

"  Do  not  pity  youself,"  replied  Beppa,  who  had  awakened  the 
grief  of  her  companion ;  ''  you  have  in  the  past  an  irreproach- 
able  life ;  in  the  present  fame  and  true  friends ;  in  the  tatMt^^ 
and  for  ever,  independence  ;— «nd  I  tell  you,  love  "vriSlL  TisA*  \i^ 

wdntin^,  if  you  desire  it    Fill  your  glass  once  again  m\k  \5k» 
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generous  wine,  join  glasses  joyously  with  us,  and  let  us  repeat 
together  the  hallowed  burden  of  our  song." 

L^lio  hesitated  a  moment,  filled  his  glass,  drew  a  deep 
sigh  ;  then  a  flush  of  youth  and  gaiety  sparkled  in  his  fine  dark 
eyes,  moist  with  tears,  &a  he  sang  in  a  loud  clear  voice  in  which 
we  all  joined :  Vive  la  Bohime, 
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building,  which  were  formerly  the  offices  and  stabling  of  the 
castle,  now  served  as  stalls  for  the  cattle,  and  lodging  for  the 
farm  servants.  The  vast  rooms  of  the  feudal  manor  were  naked 
and  dilapidated;  the  windows  and  doors  only  being  kept  in 
repair,  as  these  apartments  served  for  granaries.  It  was  not  that 
the  country  produced  much  com,  but  that  the  farmers  who  had 
bought  .the  estate  of  Foug^res  for  the  good  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  by  purchasing  stores 
at  Berry,  which  they  garnered  at  the  castle,  and  sold  in  their  own 
province  at  an  increased  price.  It  was  a  speculation  by  which 
the  people  would  have  been  benefited,  if  the  speculators  had  been 
content  to  share  with  them  in  the  deficiency  of  a  bad  season. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  imder  pretext  of  the  great  injuries 
caused  to  the  grain  by  the  rats  and  the  weevil,  they  demanded 
an  exorbitant  price  for  their  goods,  and  fattened  upon  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  poor,  drawn  from  them  by  evil  times. 

The  brothers  Mathieu,  proprietors  of  Fougferes,  had,  justly 
or  unjustly,  incurred  the  feproach  of  rapacity,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  villagers  heard  the  following  annoimcement  with 
joy. 

The  Count  de  Foug^res,  an  emigrant,  whom  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  had  as  yet  failed  to  bring  back  to  France,  wrote 
from  Italy  to  M.  Parquet,  an  old  established  attorney,  now  owner 
of  the  manor  house  of  the  department,  to  announce  to  him,  that 
having  retrieved  his  fortime  by  commercial  speculations,  he 
wished  to  return  to  nis  native  country  and  take  possession  of  the 
domains  of  his  fore-fathers.  He  commissioned  M.  Parquet  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  purchasers  of  the  castle  and  its 
dependances,  but  not  without  desiring  him  to  conceal  from  what 
quarter  these  overtures  came. 

Notwithstanding  these  injunctions,  the  Count  de  Foug^res, 
wearied  of  the  mercantile  business  he  had  carried  on  during 
twenty  years,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  seeing  the  pos- 
sibility of  returning  to  his  honours  and  titles  in  France,  could 
not  resist  ^vriting  of  his  hopes  and  impatience  to  his  relations 
and  friends  ;  who  on  their  part,  could  not  refrain  from  publicly 
declaring  that  the  nobility  was  not  altogether  exterminated  by 
*tbe  revolution,  and  that  before  long,  perhaps,  the  arms  of  the 
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family  might  again  be  seen  flourishing  over  the  doors  of  the 
castle  of  Fougeres. 

Why  did  the  people  receive  this  intelligence  with  pleasure  ? 
The  Fougbres  family  had  left  behind  them  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, only  the  recollection  of  stately  dinners,  and  exquisite 
politeness.  These  were  called  benefits,  because  a  number  of 
servants,  dependants,  and  poachers  found  their  account  in  the 
service  of  this  house.  The  blessings  attendant  on  the  rich  are 
beyond  all  value,  since  please  themselves  as  they  may  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  wealth,  abundance  is  the  consequence  of  its 
dif^ion.  The  poor  bless  them,  though  their  trifling  wages  be 
gained  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  the  citizens  honour  and  re- 
spect them  for  marks  of  patronage,  however  small ;  while  their 
equals  support  them  with  their  credit  and  influence,  provided  they 
make  a  good  use  of  their  money  ;  that  is  to  say,  provided  they 
are  neither  too  economical  nor  too  lavish.  These  habits  con- 
tracted from  the  commencement  of  society,  had  given  way 
under  the  Empire.  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  had  con- 
secrated them  afresh,  in  giving  or  restoring  to  the  aristocracy  un- 
avowed  titles  and  pri\'ileges  which  every  body  pretended  to  re- 
fuse because  of  their  injustice  and  absurdity,  but  which  every 
one  sought,  respected  or  envied.  It  was,  and  will  be  thus  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  monarchical  system  does  not  tend  to 
ennoble  the  heart  of  man. 

Some  few  of  the  old  patriotic  peasantry  imveighed  against  the 
rebuilding  of  the  bastions,  and  the  port-holes,  whose  weapons 
might  be  turned  against  the  poor  people.  But  this  was  not  be- 
lieved. The  only  argument  familiar  to  the  peasant  is  that  of 
strength.  They  were  not  then  alarmed  at  the  return  of  their 
ancient  masters  ;  joked  about  it  a  little,  and  desired  it  still  more. 
Rich  farmers  are  for  the  most  part  bad  landlords ;  the  very 
economy  which  is  a  virtue  in  poverty,  becomes  a  vice  in  pros- 
perity. The  labourers  find  them  harsh  and  parsimonious,  and 
prefer  to  be  employed  by  men  with  white  hands,  who  know  not 
precisely  how  much  the  ploughshare  weighs  upon  the  arm  of  a 
peasant,  and  who  pay  according  to  their  means,  rather  than  by 
the  tariff. 

And  then  the  mayor,  his  colleague,  the  xecoidfit^^ltia  ^\\^'a»\.^ 
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and  all  the  authorities  of  the  district,  both  civil  and  religious < 
thrilled  with  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  the  excellent  dinners  which 
would  be  theirs  by  right,  should  the  noble  family  recover  their 
inheritance.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  these  functionaries  possess 
great  power  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  issue  pro- 
clamations,  imprison  and  set  at  liberty,  protect  and  annoy  them. 
Never  can  men  who  have  at  their  disposal  the  tax-papers,  the 
public  band,  the  gendarmes,  the  keys  of  the  hospital,  the  list  of 
impeachments,  be  persons  of  no  consideration.  They  can  dis- 
pense with  the  suffrages  of  their  constituents,  but  their  con- 
stituents cannot  dispense  with  their  favour.  When  the  minister, 
the  mayor,  his  colleague,  the  recorder,  the  justice  of  peace,  and 
all  others  of  their  class,  had  decided  that  the  return  of  the  Fou- 
geres  family  would  be  an  invaluable  blessing  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, the  old  women  commenced  offering  up  petitions  to  hea- 
ven that  that  return  might  be  speedy ;  the  youth  of  the  village 
•  congratulated  themselves  at  the  idea  of  the  f(&tes  which  would 
-take  place  in  honour  of  their  installation ;  while  the  labourers 
held  a  sort  of  council,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  demand  of  the 
new  landlord,  an  increase  of  one  sous  a  day  in  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labour. 

M.  de  Foug^res,  who  on  receiving  an  assurance  of  success 
from  his  solicitor,  M.  Parquet,  had  repaired  to  Paris  the  better  to 
facilitate  this  business,  was  informed  of  these  details,  and  even 
received  a  letter,  written  by  the  village  constable  of  Foug^res, 
and  subscribed  with  a  score  of  crosses  instead  of  signatures, 
supplicating  him  to  accede  to  this  demand  of  an  increase  in  the 
daily  wages.  To  this  it  was  added  that  the  entire  community 
offered  up  prayers  for  the  success  of  M.  Parquet's  negotiation, 
and  hoped  that  in  case  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  brothers 
Mathieu,  his  majesty  the  King,  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  would  put 
an  end  to  these  difficulties,  by  an  order  to  turn  out  the  depre- 
dators upon  M.  le  Comte's  property. 

M.  de  Foug^rps  had  seen  too  much  of  life  during  his  exile, 

not  to  Jtnow  that  matters  could  not  be  thus  arranged  j;  but,  true 

merchant  as  he  w^s,  understood  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 

from  the  disposition  of  his  ex-vassals.     He  desired  his  emis- 

sari'es  to  promise  an  increase  of  two  sous  a  day  to  the  labourers, 
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tod  then  what  he  had  foreseen  came  to  pass.  There  was  no 
description  of  underhand  and  petty  annoyance  with  which 
the  brothers  Mathieu  were  not  overwhelmed.  The  hedges 
protecting  their  fields  were  torn  down,  so  as  to  allow  all  the 
sheep  of  the  country  to  feed  and  repose  upon  the  grass,  while  if 
through  the  negligence  of  the  shepherd,  one  lamb  only  belong- 
ing to  the  farmers  Mathieu,  trespassed  upon  a  neighbouring 
property,  it  was  immediately  impoimded,  and  the  village  con- 
stable, who  through  some  personal  vengeance,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  conspiracy,  laid  an  information,  and  proved  such  damage 
as  fifteen  cows  could  scarcely  have  achieved.  The  geese  of  the 
whole  community  were  driven  to  seek  their  food  even  in  the 
garden  of  the  Mathieus  ;  and  if  one  of  their  poultry  chanced  to 
ily  upon  the  thatched  roof  of  a  neighbour,  its  neck  was  merci- 
lessly twisted,  on  pretence  that  it  was  a  premeditated  insult  to  the 
house.  They  carried  their  spite  so  far,  as  to  poison  their  dogs, 
under  pretext  that  they  intended  to  bite  the  children  of  the 
village. 

But  these  artifices  were  turned  against  their  originator ;  the 
brothers  Mathieu  perfectly  understood  the  meaning  of  them  all. 
Peasants  themselves,  and,  what  is  more,  Marchois  peasants,  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  all  the  tricks  of  war.  They  com- 
menced by  yielding ;  and  quitting  their  habitation  of  Foug^es, 
took  up  their  abode  on  another  estate  which  they  possessed  near 
the  village.  By  these  means  the  annoyances  abated  somewhat 
of  their  ardour,  no  longer  being  directed  against  the  objects 
of  animadversion,  with  the  desire  of  forcing  them  to  quit. 

The  peasants  continued  to  pillage  from  pure  love  of  rapine, 
the  taste  having  been  excited  within  them.  But  the  Mathieus 
cared  little  for  a  slight  diminution  in  their  revenues,  for  which, 
even  should  it  continue  two  or  three  years,  they  promised  to 
make  the  Count  pay  dearly ;  and  rejoiced  to  see  the  inhabitants 
of  Fougferes  contracting  habits  of  plunder  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  eradicate,  and  of  which  the  new  landlord  would  be  the 
earliest  victim. 

The  negotiations  lasted  four  years ;  and  M.  de  Fougbres  was 
to  think  hin^elf  fortunate  in  paying  a  hundred  thousand  francs 
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more  for  his  estate  than  it  was  worth.  The  solicitor  Parquet 
wrote  to  him : 

"  Make  haste  and  take  them  at  their  word,  for  if  you  hesitate, 
they  will  ask  double." 

The  Count  submitted,  and  the  contract  was  concluded. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Among  the  small  number  of  the  old  partisans  of  liberty  who 
looked  with  an  unfavourable  eye  upon  the  return  of  the  ancient 
lord,  while  awaiting  it  in  melancholy  silence,  was  a  remarkable 
l>erson,  who,  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  long 
career,  saw  her  influence  unheeded. 

This  was  a  woman  seventy  years  old,  and  bowed  by  fatigue 
and  grief  rather  than  age.  Spite  of  infirmity,  her  face 
still  wore  an  expression  of  intelligent  vivacity,  while  her  cha- 
racter had  lost  nothing  of  the  masculine  firmness  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  held  in  respect  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village. 

This  woman  was  called  Jeanne  Feline ;  she  was  the  widow 
of  a  labourer,  and  out  of  a  nimierous  family  had  but  one  son 
remaining,  the  child  of  her  old  age,  feeble  in  body  but  gifted 
with  a  noble  intellect.  This  intellect,  which  rarely  ripens  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  cottage  for  want  of  opportunities,  had  found 
means  of  development  in  the  family  of  Feline.  The  brother  of 
Jeanne,  from  a  simple  shepherd,  had  become  a  priest,  as  much 
esteemed  for  his  manner  of  life  as  for  his  wisdom.  He  had  left 
behind  him  a  memory  honoured  in  his  province,  and  the  small 
inheritance  of  twelve  hundred  livres  per  annum  to  his  sister; 
which  was  in  fact  for  her  a  considerable  fortune. 

Finding  herself  advanced  in  years,  and  having  but  one  child, 
o/'  a  constitution  little  fitted  to  follow  the  vocation  of  his  fore- 
i&thers,  Jeanne  had  bestowed  upon  him  aa  good,  axv  e^\xc».\AaTw  ^i& 
^er  means  would  allow.     The  village  BclnooV^  aa«i  svyJci^^eo^^TiSt^ 
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the  college  of  the  town,  had  sufficed  to  teach  the  young  Sunon 
that  he  was  destined  to  live  by  his  intellect  rather  than  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands  ;  but  when  his  mother  wished  him  to  enter 
the  ecclesiastical  seminary,  the  good  woman  in  her  piety  appre- 
ciating no  other  profession  than  that  of  the  church,  the  young 
man  betrayed  an  invincible  repugnance,  and  implored  permission 
to  depart  for  some  large  town,  where  he  might  finish  his  educa- 
tion, and  attempt  some  other  career. 

This  was  a  great  grief  for  Jeanne,  but  she  yielded  to  the  rea- 
sons her  son  put  before  her. 

"  I  have  always  felt,"  she  said  to  him,  "  that  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  was  in  our  family.  My  father  was  a  wise  man,  and 
feared  God.  My  brother  was  learned  in  the  sciences,  and  loved 
God.  You  also  will  be  wise  when  the  temptations  of  youth  shall 
have  passed.  I  believe  then  that  your  desire  is  inspired  by  a 
good  angel.  Perhaps  it  is  the  divine  will  that  our  race  shall  not 
end.  You  are  the  last  of  its  line  ;  it  may  be  a  foolish  wish  on 
my  part  to  devote  you  to  celibacy.  Without  doubt,  the  most 
humble  family  is  as  precious  before  God  as  the  most  illustrious  ; 
and  no  man  has  a  right  to  shut  up  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  his 
lineage,  when  he  has  neither  brothers  nor  sisters  to  perpetuate  it. 
Go  then  where  you  please,  my  son,  and  let  the  will  of  God  be 
done." 

Thus  spoke,  thus  thought,  the  mother  Feline.  She  was  a 
noble  creature,  truly  religious,  and  having  nothing  in  common 
with  a  peasant,  save  the  costume,  and  the  frugal  and  laborious 
habits ;  or  rather,  she  was  one  of  those  peasants,  of  whom 
many  existed  before  the  patriarchal  manners  were  set  aside  by 
the  age  of  vice,  corruption,  and  servitude.  As  for  the  golden 
age. . . .  did  it  ever  exist  ? 

Jeanne  came  into  the  world  wise  and  upright ;  and  her  brother    ' 
the  Abbe  Feline,  had  helped  to  perfect  these  good  dispositions 
by  his  example  and  discourses.     He  had  at  the  utmost  taught 
her  to  read  ;  but  he  had  shewn  her  in  his  words,  in  his  thoughts, 
in  every  action  of  his  life,  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.     That 
spirit  of  religion,  so  defaced,   so  comipteA,  so    ^etNet\fe^^  ^^ 
sulhed  by  its  ministers,  from  its  earliest  days  \a^  >i)ti^  Y^^"e»cc^\. 
lour,  seems  bappUy  from  time  to  time,  to  awtiteLeTL  m^^\s^  «s^- 
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cient  and  simple  purity,  in  some  enlightened  mind,  which  still 
makes  it  understood  and  felt  by  all  within  its  influence. 

The  Abb6  Ffeline,  and  afterwards  his  sister,  Jeanne,  were 
among  these  noble  souls ;  the  only  true  and  apostolic  spirits 
whose  appearance  has  ever  been  rare,  numerous  as  have  been 
the '  ministers  and  adepts  of  religion.  Many  are  called  but  few 
chosen,  says  Christ.  Many  take  the  thyrsus,  says  Plato,  but  few 
are  inspired  by  the  God. 

Unfortunately,  that  enthusiasm  of  faith,  and  simplicity  of 
heart,  which  mark  the  pious  man,  are  difficult  to  preserve  in  the 
midst  of  civilized  investigations.  The  young  Simon  experienced 
the  fatality  attached  to  our  age ;  he  could  not  cultivate  his  in- 
tellect without  losing  that  treasure  of  his  infancy. .  . .  convic- 
tion. Notwithstanding  which,  he  continued  as  attached  to  the 
Catholic  faith  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  of  this  world  to  be- 
The  remembrance  of  his  uncle's  virtues,  and  the  hallowed  old 
age  of  his  mother,  remained  with  him  as  sacred  monuments  be- 
fore which  his  whole  life  should  be  passed  in  reverence,  without 
openly  daring  to  attempt  a  profane  examination  of  the  sanctuary. 
He  was  therefore  careful  to  hide  from  Jeanne  the  inroads  the 
spirit  of  argument  and  scepticism  had  made  upon  him;  and 
during  the  autumn  vacation,  when  he  returned  to  his  mother, 
watched  attentively  Qver  himself  that  no  inadvertence  might  be- 
tray the  state  of  his  mind.  This  was  easily  accomplished  with- 
out either  hypocrisy  or  effort.  He  foimd  in  this  venerable 
woman,  an  enlightened  wisdom,  and  a  poetic  freshness,  which 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  ennui  or  disdain  to  condemn  or  criti- 
cise her  slightest  action.  Moreover,  a  deep  feeling  of  love 
united  these  souls,  formed  of  the  same  essence,  and  never  could 
anything  which  gave  pleasure  to  the  one,  weary  or  pain  the 
••  other.  In  their  ignorance  of  the  wants  of  civilized  life,  Jeanne 
and  Simon  had  thought  themselves  rich  enough  in  the  income  of 
twelve  himdred  livres  which  the  Abb6  had  bequeathed  ;  the  one 
half  of  this  revenue  had  sufficed  for  the  early  education  of  the 
young  man,  the  other  had  comfortably  provided  for  the  quiet 
and  rural  life  of  Jeanne ;  but  Simon,  who  earnestly  desired  to 
study  at  Paris,  and  who  even  after  two  years'  sojourn  at  Poitiers, 
Iiud  found  himself  involvei  in  debt,  expeiienced  great  perplexity. 
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He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  giving  up  this  enterprise,  and 
falling  back  into  the  ignorance  of  a  peasant ;  still  less  could  he 
support  the  thought  of  curtailing  his  mother's  humble  means, 
which  he  would  willingly  have  doubled  at  the  price  of  his  life. 
He  had  serious  thoughts  of  blowing  out  his  brains  ;  and  as  his 
character  had  too  much  strength  to  allow  of  his  imparting 
his  sorrows,  Jeanne  was  ignorant  of  them,  and  became  alarmed 
at  the  profoimd  melancholy  that  took  possession  of  him,  and 
which  from  that  time,  left  ineffaceable  traces  of  deep  and  severe 
suffering. 

Happily  for  Simon,  in  the  midst  of  this  distress  heaven  sent 
him  a  friend  in  his  god-father  and  neighbour,  M.  Parquet ;  one 
of  the  best  men  that  the  province  had  ever  contained.  Parquet 
was  a  native  of  the  village  of  Foug^res,  and  as  soon  as  his  prac- 
tice had  established  him  in  a  comfortable  house  in  the  town, 
purchased  by  his  gains,  delighted  in  passing  his  three  leisure 
days  of  the  week  in  the  small  house  of  his  ancestors,  who  had 
all  been  attomies  from  father  to  son ;  hon  vivants,  industrious, 
and  making  it,  as  it  seemed,  a  hereditary  rule  always  to  gain  much, 
that  they  might  spend  liberally,  without  injuring  their  children. 

M.  Simon  Parquet,  after  evincing  a  disposition  to  prodigality 
in  his  youth,  had  become  sufficiently  prudent  in  his  riper  years 
to  amass  a  handsome  fortune.  This  change  was  effected  in  him, 
it  was  said,  through  the  love  he  bore  his  daughter,  whom  he  de- 
sired to  settle  advantageously.  The  fact  was,  that  the  parsimony 
of  his  wife  had  at  one  time  given  him,  through  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction, a  taste  for  extravagance ;  for  as  soon  as  the  lady  was 
dead.  Parquet  derived  much  less  pleasure  from  participating  in 
forbidden  indulgences,  and  foimd  sufficient  time  and  money  to 
profit  by,  and  make  good  use  of  life.  He  lived  generously  and 
became  wise.  His  daughter  was  agreeable  without  being  pretty  ; 
sensible  rather  than  spirituelle ;  gentle,  industrious,  full  of  order 
in  household  affairs,  of  care  for  her  father,  and  goodness  for  all ; 
she  seemed  to  have  set  her  heart  upon  meriting  the  soft  name  of 
Bonne,  which  her  father  had  given  her  from  a  train  of  systematic 
ideas  analogous  to  those  of  M.  Shandy. 

The  coimtry  house  of  M.  Parquet  was  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village,  between  the  cottage  of  3ea«iv.e¥^axi'&^  ^xiA  *^^ 
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Castle  of  Fougeres.  These  three  habitations,  with  their  large 
and  small  dependances,  covered  the  hill.  The  ancient  park  of 
the  castle,  converted  into  grazing-land,  joined  the  confines  of 
M.  Parquet's  symmetrical  garden ;  the  rough  wall  of  which  was 
only  divided  by  a  path  and  hedge  from  the  homely  kitchen 
garden  of  the  mother  Feline.  This  close  neighbourhood  had  af- 
forded opportunity  for  the  two  families  to  know  and  appreciate 
each  other.  Simon  Feline  and  Bonne  Parquet  were  friends  and 
companions  from  infancy.  The  solicitor  had  been  united  in  the 
bonds  of  esteem  and  friendship  with  the  Abb6  F61ine  ;  and  it 
was  even  rumoured,  that  in  his  youth,  he  had  sighed  in  vain  for 
the  black  eyes  of  Jeanne.  It  was  however  certain,  that  in  his 
friendship  for  this  old  woman,  there  was  a  mixture  of  respect 
and  old-fashioned  gallantry  which  occasionally  provoked  a  smile 
from  the  grave  Simon.  It  was  the  only  romantic  passion  that 
had  foimd  place  in  the  very  matter-of-fact  existence  of  the  at- 
torney. Distractions  of  little  refinement,  and  which  he  inaptly 
called,  the  consolations  of  a  gentle  philosophy ^  had  come  to  his  aid, 
and  as  he  said,  had  preserved  his  life  from  overwhelming  de- 
spair. Since  this  time  of  enchanting  dreams  and  vain  lamentations^ 
he  had  seen  Jeanne  become  the  mother  of  twelve  children.  In 
prosperity  as  in  trouble,  she  had  ever  found  a  worthy  neighbour 
and  devoted  friend  in  M.  Parquet. 

This  excellent  man  had  a  keen  penetration,  and  divined,  rather 
than  discovered,  the  secret  of  Simon.  He  drew  from  him  at  last 
an  avowal  of  his  debts  and  embarrassments,  and  taking  him  into 
the  library  of  his  town  house. .  . . 

"  Here,"  said  he,  putting  a  pocket  book  into  his  hand,  "  are 
ten  thousand  francs  which  I  have  just  received  from  a  wealthy 
man,  for  whom,  formerly,  I  gained  four  hundred  thousand. 
It  is  a  windfall  I  never  coimted  upon,  since,  in  the  interval,  my 
client  has  been  ruined  and  enriched  two  or  three  times  over.  No 
one  knows  that  I  have  received  this  money,  not  even  my  daugh- 
ter ;  keep  the  secret  for  me.  It  is  not  well  for  a  young  man  to 
say  he  has  received  such  a  service.  To  accept  it  from  a  true 
friend,  is  the  noblest  thing  in  the  world ;  but  the  world  does  not 
understand  this.  Perhaps  another  in  my  place  would  have  of- 
fered  you  a  salary,  or  would  have  paid  '^o\bc  XAWa  of  exchange. 
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This  last  is  contrary  to  my  principles  of  order,  while  for  the  for- 
mer, I  imagine  your  pride  suffers  sufficiently  in  the  one  accept- 
ance ;  to  renew  this  ceremony  would  be  to  condemn  you  to  a 
periodical  punishment.  You  have  a  heart,  and  moderation ;  this 
simi  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  pass  several  years  in 
Paris,  at  least  if  you  contract  no  vices.  Think  of  this ;  it  is  your 
affair.  All  that  I  might  say  to  you  upon  this  point  could  do 
no  good.  God  preserve  you  from  a  youth  as  stormy  as  mine  has 
been !" 

Simon,  overwhelmed  by  so  great  a  benefit,  vainly  endeavoured 
to  refuse  it,  expressing  his  fears  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
return  it  for  a  long  time. 

"I  give  you  thirty  years  credit,'*  replied  Parquet,  laughing; 
"  you  shall  pay  it  to  the  children  of  my  daughter,  interest  and  all, 
if  you  will.     I  do  not  wish  to  wound  your  pride." 

"  But  if  I  should  die  without  discharging  it,  what  would  be- 
come of  my  mother  ?" 

"  I  ask  you  for  no  acknowledgment,"  returned  the  solicitor, 
quickly ;  "  neither  your  mother  nor  my  heirs  will  know  anything 
about  the  matter.  Now  go,  we  have  had  enough  of  this ;  but 
know  that  I  am  neither  so  imprudent  nor  so  generous  as  you 
think.  Simon,  you  are  destined  to  make  your  way ;  remember 
what  I  say  to  you ;  the  nephew  of  my  poor  Feline,  the  son  of 
Jeanne,  is  not  doomed  to  obscurity.  Before  twenty  years,  I 
may  perhaps,  be  honoured  in  his  patronage.  I  am  not  jesting. 
Adieu,  Simon  ;  leave  me  to  my  breakfast." 

Simon  discharged  debts  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  francs 
which  he  had  contracted  at  Poitiers,  and  repaired  to  Paris  to 
work.  He  did  not  like  the  study  of  the  law,  and  entertained 
thoughts  of  renouncing  it.  But  the  service  Parquet  had  ren- 
dered him,  made  it  almost  a  duty  to  persevere  in  a  profession, 
which  from  the  studies  already  gone  through,  and  the  promised 
assistance  of  his  old  friend  at  his  d^but,  offered  the  readiest 
means  of  discharging  his  obligation.  He  worked  then  with 
courage,  with  heroism  ;  restricted  his  expenses  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  led  a  life  as  solitary  as  that  of  a  young  priest.  Nature 
had  not  intended  him  for  such  retirement  and  privations  ;  strong 
passions  fermented  in  his  breast;  unusual  enei^^^sA  «xv.^ssv- 
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wonted  desire  of  life  overflowed  within  him.  But  he  knew  hoW 
to  subject  the  excesses  of  his  character  to  the  stern  law  of  con- 
science. This  life  of  sacrifice  and  mortification  was  a  true  mar- 
tyrdom, of  which  no  man  knew  the  secret.  God  only  was  its 
witness. 

Jeanne  was  alarmed  at  the  attenuation  and  pallor  of  her  son, 
as  she  saw  him  from  time  to  time  in  the  following  years  ;  but 
accounted  for  it  in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  acquired  the  bad 
habit  of  studying  at  night.  Parquet  asked  himself  if  it  were 
vice  or  wisdom  which  had  so  early  dimmed  the  flower  of  youth 
on  this  fine  face.  He  dared  not  ask  it  of  Simon  himself,  for  he 
was  not  very  communicative,  and  was  devoured  with  pride  ;  and 
though  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  cherished  a  lively  gratitude 
for  his  friend,  could  not  overcome  the  embarrassment  his  presence 
inspired.  He  shunned  him  with  regret,  not  having  the  courage 
to  say  to  him :  "  I  work,  and  hope  for  success  in  my  labours  ;" 
for  he  blushed  even  at  his  own  timidity,  and  feared  nothing  so 
much  as  to  hear  himself  reproached.  Parquet's  character  being 
frank  and  hardy,  he  could  not  understand  these  feelings  of  Simon, 
and  attributed  them  to  shame  or  remorse  for  having  misused  his 
time  and  money.  He  had  sufficient  delicacy  to  forbear  question- 
ing him,  and  to  affect  not  to  see  his  embarrassment.  Bonne,  who 
knew  not  how  to  account  for  this  conduct  in  the  companion  of 
her  childhood,  took  it  so  much  to  heart,  as  to  awaken  the  ap- 
prehension in  her  father,  that  this  young  man  had  inspired 
her  with  a  more  lively  feeling  than  that  of  simple  friend- 
ship. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  Simon  returned  as  a 
solicitor,  and  with  his  Latin  thesis  dedicated  to  his  friend  Parquet. 
No  one  had  expected  such  rapid  success.  Simon  had  not 
even  annoimced  it  in  his  letters  to  his  mother.  It  was  a  great 
day  of  relaxation  and  rejoicing  for  the  two  old  people.  Bonne's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  pressed  the  hand  of  her  young 
friend.  But  the  sadness  and  pallor  of  Simon  did  not  give  way 
for  a  moment.  He  appeared  to  wait  with  impatience  for  the 
end  of  the  dinner  that  Parquet  had  given  in  his  honour,  to  the 
chief  persons  of  the  country,  and  his  most  intimate  friends.  He 
made  Jus  escape  at  the  first  pretext  he  could  find,  for  a  lonely 
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walk  among  the  mountains.  In  the  following  days  he  showed 
ihe  same  love  of  solitude,  the  same  desire  for  quiet  and  oblivion. 
Parquet  warmly  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  first  cause  that  should  be  pleaded  after  the  vaca- 
tion, and  to  make  his  d^but  at  the  bar.  Simon  replied  with  a 
pressure  of  the  hand :  "  Before  all  else,  I  must  have  rest.  I  am 
overcome  with  fatigue." 

This  was  only  too  true.  But  to  this  disposition  was  added  a 
profoimd  sadness.  Simon  carried  within  him  the  disease  which 
consumes  active  souls,  when  their  destiny  falls  short  of  their  ca- 
pabilities. He  was  the  prey  to  a  'restlessness  without  cause,  to 
an  impatience  without  aim,  and  which  he  would  have  found  it 
very  difiicult  to  explain  or  confide  to  any  ;  for  scarcely  under- 
standing his  own  malady,  he  dared  not  avow  it  to  others.  He 
was  ambitious.  He  felt  the  narrowness  of  his  life,  without 
knowing  how  to  get  out  of  it.  That  which  he  had  desired  to  be, 
appeared  to  him,  now  that  he  had  placed  both  feet  upon  the 
ladder,  but  as  a  vain  conquest  on  the  field  of  the  infinite.  As  a 
peasant,  he  had  desired  an  enlightened  profession ;  as  a  solicitor, 
he  dreamed  of  success  in  parliament,  not  knowing  as  yet  whether 
he  had  sufficient  talent  as  an  orator  to  defend  the  right  to  a 
hedge  or  a  furrow.  Thus  divided  between  contempt  for  his  pre- 
sent condition,  the  desire  of  rising  above  it,  and  the  fear  of  falling 
below  it,  he  was  the  prey  to  a  real  anguish  which  he  carefully 
concealed,  knowing  better  than  any  one  else  that  this  state  bor- 
dered on  folly,  and  that  it  must  be  overcome  by  the  exertion  of 
his  own  will.  This  malady  of  the  soul  is  common  in  these  days 
to  all  young  people  who  abandon  the  position  of  their  family  in 
search  of  a  higher.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  should  be  thus 
infected,  even  among  the  most  mediocre  in  point  of  talent,  with  whom 
ambition  (so  reprehensible  in  great  souls  when  it  spreads  too  rapidly) 
becomes  ridiculous  and  unendurable,  having  no  legitimate  pre- 
tensions for  its  foundation.  Simon  was  not  one  of  those  abortive 
geniuses  who  give  themselves  up  to  regret  in  the  absence  of  the 
life  they  desire.  He  felt  his  power,  knew  what  he  had  accom- 
plished, and  what  he  should  accomplish  still.  But  when  ?  The 
whole  question  was  one  of  time.  He  well  knew  that  at  the 
right  moment  he  should  again  put  his  hand  to  the  plough^  to  trace 
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on  the  rock  the  hard  furrow  of  his  life.  He  suffered  in  anticipa- 
tion, the  pains  of  this  new  martyrdom,  under  which  he  well  knew 
weakness,  faint-heartedness  and  self-love,  would  he  no  support. 
He  suffered,  but  not  as  the  many  who  lament  their  inability ;  he 
endured  in  silence  the  malady  of  great  souls.  He  felt  there  was 
a  giant  forming  within  him,  and  his  frail  youth  bent  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  second  life,  which  stirred  within  his  bosom. 

He  applied  this  metaphor  to  himself;  and  often,  when  in  tlie 
depth  of  some  ravine,  he  fell  overcome  upon  the  heath,  would 
exclaim  that  he  was  like  a  woman  with  child,  fatigued  with  car- 
rying her  burden. 

"When  shall  I  produce  thee  to  the  day?"  he  woidd  cry, 
when  shall  I  cast  thee  before  me,  to  clear  me  a  path  through  the 
world.  Art  thou  vast  as  my  aspirations,  or  narrow  as  my  breast  ? 
Is  it  the  moimtain  or  the  mouse  which  shall  come  out  from  this 
long  and  painful  travail  ?" 

While  awaiting  the  momentous  hour,  he  would  stretch  him- 
self upon  the  mossy  hills,  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  birch  tree 
forests,  which  wind  along  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Creuse  ; 
sometimes  passing  hours  in  slumber,  agitated  as  the  wave  of  the 
torrent  and  the  wind  of  the  storm  ;  ^'sometimes  walking  at  a 
rapid  pace  throughout  the  day ;  sometimes  seated  upon  a  rock 
from  the  rising  of  the  sim  to  its  setting. 

His  health  failed,  but  his  soul  only  lived  more  intensely ;  and 
his  courage  returned  with  the  physical  sufferings  which  were  its 
aliment. 

To  these  evils  was  united  an  impassioned  and  decided  political 
feeling.  At  two  and  twenty,  sentiments  are  principles,  and  prin- 
ciples passions.  Simon  had  imbibed  republican  opinions  at  the 
breast  of  his  mother.  His  father,  a  soldier  of  the  republic,  was 
massacred  by  the  Chouans.* 

The  Abbfe  Feline  had  believed  in  the  brotherhood  of  men  as 
Jesus  taught  it ;  and  Jeanne,  imbued  with  his  thoughts,  so  little 
admitted  the  divine  right  of  temporal  dignities,  that  imknown  to 
herself,  she  was,  twenty  times  in  a  day,  a  heretic.     Her  son  took 

*  This  name  was giveii  io  the  rebels  who  ravaged  the  western  provinces 
of  France   in  1793 — 94 — S5,  because,  like  l\\e  o'^U,  Vii^i'^  ow\^  <\w.v\Xtd 
fyje/r  haunts  at  night.— Trass. 
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pleasure  in  hearing  her  utter  these  heterodox  opinions,  carefully 
pointed  them  out  to  her,  and  was  delighted  with  the  native  virtue 
which  appealed  so  powerfully  to  every  fibre  of  his  being.  "  My 
mother,"  he  would  sometimes  cry,  with  enthusiasm,  "  you  are 
worthy  to  have  been  a  Roman  matron  in  the  proudest  days  of  the 
republic."  Jeanne  knew  nothing  of  Eoman  history,  but  she 
possessed  the  virtues  of  an  ancient  Roman. 

At  this  period,  when  the  return  to  ancient  privileges  became  a 
serious  question ;  when  the  claims  of  birthright  were  asserted, 
and  indemnities  voted  for  emigres  ;  though  the  mother  and  son 
Feline  had  no  personal  prejudice  against  the  family  of  Foug^rcs, 
they  saw  with  regret  the  agricultural  household  of  the  brothers 
Mathieu  turned  out  of  the  feudal  castle,  to  give  place  to  the  live- 
ries of  the  Count.  Old  Jeanne  in  her  experience,  foresaw  that 
the  love  of  novelty  once  satisfied,  this  master  now  so  desired, 
woiddlack  neither  enemies  nor  faults. 

Above  all,  she  was  pained  to  hear  the  young  priest  of  Fougeres 
speak  of  rendering  him  the  same  honours  as  those  with  which 
the  relics  of  saints  were  wont  to  be  escorted  ;  and  demanded  by 
what  virtue  this  unknown  man  had  merited  the  being  received  in 
procession.  Nevertheless,  as  she  expressed  herself  before  her 
fellow  citizens  with  gentleness  and  reserve,  spite  of  the  great  in- 
fluence her  virtues,  wisdom,  and  piety  had  acquired  over  their 
minds,  they  treated  her  somewhat  as  a  Cassandra,  and  continued 
to  erect  triumphal  arches  on  the  road,  by  which  the  Count  de 
Fougeres  was  to  arrive. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Some  days  prior  to  that  on  which  the  Count  de  Foug^res  waa 
expected  on  his  domains,  Mademo^elle  ^onne  was  seen  one 
morning  to  load  her  mule  with  the  choicest  fruits  of  her  garden, 
which  fruits  were  rare  in  that  province,  and  almost  as  carefrdly 
tended  by  M.  Parquet,  as  by  his  daughter.  This  worthy  man 
had  departed  the  evening  before.  Bonne,  according  to  custom, 
mounted  behind  her  servant  on  horseback,  and  the  mule,  loaded 
with  provisions,  was  attached  to  the  crupper  of  the  animal  on 
which  the  young  lady  and  her  groom  rode.  In  this  manner  the 
advocate's  daughter  descended,  in  a  gentle  trot,  a  winding  road 
which  plunged  suddenly  into  a  valley  ;  for  though  Foug^res  was 
situated  in  a  pretty  hollow,  well  scooped  out,  its  site  was  conside- 
rably higher  than  that  of  the  principal  valley,  from  which  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  distance,  the  towers  of  the  manor  house,  while 
the  hamlet  was  surrounded  by  rocky  hills,  there  honoured  with 
the  name  of  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  lies  like  a  kite's 
nest,  in  the  exhausted  crater  of  an  old  yolcano. 

The  sun,  still  red,  was  beginning  to  rise  above  the  foggy  ho- 
rizon, dispersing  its  ray?  towards  all  points  of  the  landscape, 
when  Simon,  threading  a  steep  path,  concealed  by  furze  and 
brambles,  found  himself  on  the  road,  face  to  face  with  his  gen- 
tle neighbour.  To  any  other  than  him,  this  encounter  with  so 
amiable  a  person,  would  have  been  as  the  flight  of  the  dove  to 
the  augurs  of  old.  But  Simon,  always  abrupt  and  pre-occupied, 
did  not  even  see  the  bright  blush  on  the  cheek  of  the  young 
girl,  and  the  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain  expressed  in  her 
looks. 

"  Ah  !  Mademoiselle  Bonne,"  said  he,  in  his  full  grave  voice  ; 
"  are  you  entered  upon  office  already  ?  I  offer  you  my  con- 
gratulations." 

"What  do  you   mean.  Monsieur   Simon?"  returned   Made- 
moiselle  Parquet,  a  little  vexed  at  this  apostrophe. 
^'-^e  you  not  on  jour  way  to  the  lovm,  \iv.  \vat\oMC  of  the 
^eat  and  solemn  event  of  signing  the  coxvlia^^."^  ^A^^qtclH.^^ 
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our  good  and  illustrious  lord,  I  should  say,  arrived  at  your  house 
last  evexdng,  did  he  not  ?  and  deigns  now  to  partake  of  your 
hospitality,  till  he  shall  be  so  obliging  as  to  bring  his  boots  hither 
for  us  to  kiss  ?  Are  you  not  on  your  road  to  meet  him,  to  provide 
for  his  dinner,  and  to  offer  him  the  respectful  salutation  of  a 
humble  vassal  ?  How  long  do  you  intend  to  hide  from  us  the 
lustre  of  this  glorious  star  ?     Think  of  our  impatience " 

**  Be  silent,  Monsieur  Simon,"  interrupted  Bonne,  with  a  slight 
exhibition  of  temper.  ''  These  pleasantries  are  in  bad  taste.  Do 
you  think  either  my  father  or  myself  would  be  the  himible  vas- 
sal of  any  one,  whoever  he  might  be  ?  Do  you  think  that  your 
M.  le  Ck>mte  is  any  thing  to  us,  but  a  client  and  a  guest, 
towaxds  whom  we  have  duties  of  integrity  and  hospitality  to 
fulfilr* 

"  CJod  forbid  I  should  think  otherwise !"  returned  Simon, 
more  gently.  ''  Still,  neighbour,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  father 
did  not  judge  it  proper,  or  at  least  necessary,  to  take  you  with 
him  yesterday.  Why  then  are  you  on  the  road  to  join  him  thfs 
morning  ?" 

"  Because  I  received  an  express,  and  a  letter  from  him  at  day- 
break," replied  Bonne. 

So  early  ?"  rejoined  Simon,  with  an  incredulous  air. 
Stay,  Monsieur  le  censeur  r  said  Bonne,  drawing  a   letter 
from  her  bosom,  and  throwing  it  towards  him. 

Oh  !  I  believe  you,"  he  cried,  offering  to  return  it. 
No,  you  accused  me  of  going  to  meet  a  man  in  defiance  of 
the  prohibition  of  my  father ;  I  will  oblige  you  to  see  my  jus- 
tification." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Simon,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  note, 
which  ran  thus : — 

**  Get  up,  my  child,  and  come  to  me.  M.  de  Foug^res  is  not 
a  profligate,  or  if  he  be,  his  appearance  at  least  causes  me 
no  alarm.  Besides,  ;he  has  brought  with  him  a  lady,  whom  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  entertain.  I  want  your  presence  in  the 
house.     Bring  some  fruits,  cakes,  and  preserves. 

*'  Your  affectionate  father." 

"In  ibis  case,  dear  neighbour"   said  Simoiv,  Te\^3LrKflv.^  '^^ 

ettar,  '' I  ask  jrour pardon,  and  confess  1  was  uamsl" 
vox,,  I.  ^ 
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Is  tiiat  all  ?"  replied  Bonne,  oflfering  him  her  hand. 
I  declare,"  said  he,  kissing  it,  "  that  you  are  Bonne  the 
well  baptised,  as  my  mother  says,  whenever  she  speaks  of  you." 

"And  do  you  always  reply  amenP^* 

"  Always." 

"  Especially  when  you  are  not  thinking  of  something  else." 

"Why  this  reproach,  what  does  it  mean?"  asked  Simon 
astonished. 

Bonne  coknired  and  cast  down  her  eyes  in  embarrassment. 
She  would  have  preferred  that  Simon  should  have  carried  on  this 
little  war,  rather  than  not  imderstand  the  interest  she  took  in  it. 
Not  having  sufficient  vivacity  to  continue  in  the  same  tone,  and 
to  cover  his  mistake  by  a  pleasantry,  she  grew  confused,  and  bid 
him  adieu,  striking  her  horse  with  a  poplar  switch  that  served  for 
a  whip.  Simon  followed  her  with  his  eyes  for  a  few  moments  in 
surprise ;  then  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  finds  that  his  time  and  attention  have  been  occupied  by 
some  folly,  continued  his  solitary  walk,  whistling.  Poor  Bonne 
had  experienced  a  moment  of  joy  and  ill  grounded  confidence. 
She  had  thought  him  moved  by  jealousy  in  blaming  her  haste 
to  receive  M.  de  Fougferes ;  but,  as  usual  after  a  glimmer  of 
hope,  soon  perceived  her  mistake,  and  found  that  Simon  was  not 
even  thinking  about  her. 

La  Marche  is  a  moimtainous  country  with  nothing  of  gran- 
deur about  it,  but  whose  appearance,  at  once  calm  and  savage,  has 
ever  seemed  to  me  suited  to  a  hermit  or  poet.     Many  prefer  it 
to  Auvergne,  inasmuch  as  its  { character  is  more  simple  and 
decided.     Auvergne,  whose  climate  forbids  me  to  speak  ill  of  it, 
rasembles  the  Alps  in  the  character  of  its  beauty,  but  is  upon 
too  smaU  a  scale  to  produce  great  efiects.      Its  neighbour,  le 
pays  Marchois,  has,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  more  of  natural 
beauty  and  simplicity  in  its  wildness.     Its  fern  covered  moim- 
tains  do  not  bristle  with  threatening  rocks,  but  here  and  there, 
their  robes  of  verdure  open  to  disclose  their  barren  sides  covered 
with  a  white  lichen.     No  impetuous  torrents  flow  fi?om  their 
bosom,  and  roar  among  their  fragments ;  but  mysterious  rivulets, 
hidden  by  the  moss.  Biter  drop  by  drop  facrai  ^e  ^«xdte  surface, 
sometimes  wealing  themselves  a  basin  Yrhoae  coivXeiiVa  ^en^  \o 
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<|uencli  the  thirst  of  the  solitary  snipe  or  ine  lap- wing  of  melan- 
choly note.  The  slender  birch  with  her  silvery  bark  balances 
her  light  foUage  across  rocky  ravines  ;  on  the  tops  of  the  hills 
accessible  to  the  feet  of  the  herdsmen,  a  long  fine  grass,  i^irell  in- 
tersected with  rivulets,  and  shaded  with  laurel,  and  chesnut  trees, 
feeds  sheep  of  a  large  size,  very  white,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
rough  wool,  hardy  and  strong  limbed  colts,  and  small  cow% 
producing  an  abundance  of  excellent  milk.  In  the  valleys 
the  inhabitants  cultivate  rye,  oats,  and  barley;  on  the  hills 
they  feed  flocks.  In  the  most  savage  part,  which  is  called  the 
mountaia,  and  where  the  vaUey  of  Fougferes  is  situated  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  game  is  found  in  abundance.  The 
digitalus  is  here  gathered,  that  beautiftd  wild  plant,  whic 
is  used  in  cases  of  aneurism,  and  which  rears  its  high  pyramid 
of  purple  bells,  spotted  with  black  and  white,  in  the  most 
barren  places.  Here  also  the  wild  box-tree,  and  the  holly  with 
its  emerald  leaves,  decorate  the  gorges  through  which  the  Creuse 
winds.  The  Creuse  is  one  of  the  most  charming  rivers  in 
France ;  a  torrent  deep  and  rapid,  but  cakn  and  silent  in  its 
course ;  clear  as  crystal,  crowned  with  verdure,  and  kissing 
the  feet  of  mountains  such  as  Metastasio  would  have  loved. 

With  all  this  the  counliy  is  poor ;  but  the  large  proprietor?, 
as  is  often  the  case,  lead  a  more  joyous  Kfe  than  in  richer  pro- 
vinces. No  where  does  good  cheer  find  devotees  more  fervent. 
But  the  peasant,  l&ugal  and  industrious,  accustomed  to  the  hard- 
ships of  his  lot,  and  disdaining  to  soften  it  by  unnecessary  ex- 
pences,  lives  upon  diesnuts  and  buck- wheat,  loving  money  better 
than  good  living ;  chicanery  is  his  element ;  dishonesty  in  his 
dealings,  however  trifling,  his  glory  and  his  art.  A  Marchois  ped- 
lar is  for  the  neighbouring  provinces,  .a  person  no  less  formidable 
than  necessary  ;  he  has  ihe  inconceivable  talent  of  always  cheating 
yet  never  losing  his  character.  I  have  known  more  than  one 
who  might  have  given  lessons  in  diplomacy  to  Prince  Talley- 
rand himself.  The  cultivators  of  Berry  are  his  destined 
prey,  from  father  to  son ;  they  curse  him,  enrich  him  and  send 
him  to  the  devil,  who  returns  him  the  following  year,  more 
vtaxmng,  more  lavish  of  £ne  words,  more  ines\al\\iVa>  «sA  \ftsst* 
o£  a  TQgue  ,th£Ln  ever, 
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Simon  Feline's  was  one  of  those  natures,  superior  in  talent  an^ 
power,  capable  either  of  great  evil  or  good,  according  to  the 
impulse  given,'^  From  his  earliest  days  education  had  sti- 
fled the  Marchois  instinct  of  dishonesty,  and  had  subsequently 
developed  religious  feelings.  In  youth,  philosophy  had  added 
its  logic  to  thought,  its  reflections  to  enthusiasm ;  then,  passion 
poured  those  strong  Ughts  into  his  soul,  which  by  degrees  re- 
vealed him  to  hiniself.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  storms  he  pre- 
served a  thoughtful  character ;  and  the  love  of  contemplation 
ruled  over  the  spirit  of  enquiry.  Side  by  side  with  his  thirst 
for  the  future,  his  desire  for  power,  Simon  preserved  in 
secret  a  feeling  of  religious  ecstasy.  He  gave  himself  up  to  it 
as  a  balm  for  the  woimds  he  had  received  in  an  imaginary  con- 
test with  society ;  and  at  times,  in  place  of  the  active  life  he  had 
pictured,  would  cherish  some  dream  of  christian  and  philoso- 
phical perfection,  half,  secular,  half  monkish. 

As  before  said,  he  frequently  passed  whole  days  in  the  depths 
of  the  woods,  without  exhausting  that  imagination  which  he 
dared  Aot  indulge  at  home.  The  day  of  his  encoimter  with 
Mademoiselle  Parquet,  he  prolonged  his  ramble  till  towards  even- 
ing. Before  entering  his  cottage,  Simon  desired  to  see  the  sun 
set  from  the  same  spot  where  he  had  seen  it  rise.  This  was  on 
the  summit  of  the  last  hill  which  enclosed  the  valley,  and  upon 
which  were  the  ruins  of  the  small  fort  intended  in  other  days  to 
reply  to  thd  batteries  of  the  castle,  and  to  guard  the  entrance  of 
the  valley.  From  this  hill  a  magnificent  view  was  to  be  had  ; 
on  the  one  side  the  valley  of  Foug^res,  on  the  other  the  vast  and 
deep  arena  through  which  winds  the  river  Creuse.  Simon  had 
a  great  aflection  for  these  ruins,  inhabited  by  large  green  lizards, 
and  screech-owls  with  glittering  plumage.  The  only  tower  which 
remained  entire  had  ^Iso  been  the  daily  resort  of  the  Abb^  F^ne. 
Simon  had  scarcely  known  this  worthy  man,  but  preserved  a 
vague  recollection  of  him,  coloured  by  the  enthusia&tm  of  his 
mother,  and  the  veneration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Foug^res.  He 
never  passed  a  day  without  visiting  these  ruins,  upon  which  his 
uncle  had  so  often  sat  in  m6ditation,  and  of  which  several  stones 
still  bore  his  initials  carved  with  a  ^unie.  T\ife  l^\ife  had.  be- 
stowed  upon  this  tower  the  nameoitke  DucTvess's-tofwer^^oov^^^ 
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of  those  large  night  birds,  remarkable  for  their  frightful  voices, 
and  rare  in  all  countries,  having  taken  up  its  abode  there  for 
some  time ;  this  name  was  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  superstitious  friends  of  the  priest  declared  that  on  the  night 
of  the  anniversary  of  his  funeral,  the  Duchess  still  returned,  to 
perch  upon  the  summit  of  the  tower  and  utter  cries  of  distress 
till  the  first  stroke  of  the  morning  Angelus* 

Seated  upon  the  threshold  of  the  tower,  Simon  was  watch- 
ing a  magnificent  star  sink  slowly  behind  the  hills  of  Glenny, 
when  he  heard  a  strange  voice  a  few  steps  from  him,  speaking 
in  a  foreign  language  ;  and  turning,  saw  two  persons  of  a  very 
singular  appearance. 

The  nearest  to  him  was  a  man  somewhere  about  fifty,  of  a 
figure  sufficiently  prepossessing  in  appearance,  but  less  agreeable 
at  the  second  glance  than  at  the  first.  This  person,  who  after 
all  had  nothing  very  repulsive  about  him,  was  distinguished  by 
a  powdered  head-dress  it  ailes de pigeon,  altogether  old-fashioned; 
a  large  cravat  falling  upon  an  ample  frill,  breeches,  boots,  and  a 
coat  with  long  skirts  ;  the  exact  costume  worn  in  France  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Empire.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  riding  whip 
with  which  he  pointed  out  surrounding  objects  to  his  companion ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  Italian  dialect  in  which  he  spoke,  Simon 
was  surprised  to  hear  him  pronoimce  with  purity  the  names  of 
the  lulls  and  villages  spread  beneath  his  eye. 

The  companion  of  this  eccentric  traveller  was  a  young  girl  of 
an  elegant  figure,  shewn  to  advantage  in  a  riding  dress.  But, 
instead  of  the  beaver  hat  used  among  us  by  women  in  this 
dress,  the  stranger  wore  simply  a  large  black  lace  veil  falling 
upon  her  shoulders  and  fastened  at  the  breast.  In  place  of 
a  whip,  she  held  in  one  hand  a  parasol,  while  the  other  was 
occupied  in  disentangling  her  long  skirt  from  the  brambles  which 
caught  it ;  she  advanced  slowly,  often  looking  back ;  from  time 
to  time  arranging  her  veil  and  parasol,  so  as  to  screen  her  from 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  which  darted  its  rays  from  the  horizon. 
Thus,  spite  of  the  attention  with  which  the  astonished  Simon 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  strangers,  he  could  ^et  but 
an  imperfect  glance  at  the  features  of  the  yoxm^YaA^. 

^  A  prajrer  said  by  CiUbolics  morning,  noon,  and.  evciuu^.— "t^*-^^- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

In  accordance  with  his  .unsociable  nature,  his  enmity  to  small 
talk,  and  all  kinds  of  mental  frivolity,  Simon  rose  after  two  or 
three  minutes  of  examination,  and  had  nearly  effected  his  escape 
from  these  disturbers  of  his  solitude,  when  the  man  H  ailes  de 
pigeon,  advancing  towards  him  with  eager  politeness,  addressed 
him  in  the  patois  of  the  moimtains,  asking  a  question  which  yet 
farther  surprised  Simon : 

"  A  thousand  pardons  if  I  disturb  you,  sir ;  but  are  you  not 
a  relation  of  the  deceased  and  respected  Abb^  Ffline  ?" 

"  I  am  his  nephew,"  replied  Simon  in  French  ;  for  after  years 
of  sojourn  elsewhere,  the  patois  of  La  Marche  was  no  longer 
familiar  to  him. 

^'  In  that  case,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  speaking  French  in  his 
turn,  with  a  perfect  accent,  "  permit  me  to  shake  hands  with  you 
with  sincere  pleasure.  Your  face  recalls  to  me  the  noble  features 
of  one  of  the  most  estimable  men  whose  memory  is  an  honour  to 
our  province.  You  must  be  the  son  of  . .  permit  me  to  recall  my 
recollections  . . . .  "  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  added  ; 
"  you  must  be  the  son  of  his  sister ;  she  was  just  married  when 
the  Eeign  of  Terror  drove  me  from  my  country." 

"  I  am  the  youngest  of  her  sons,"  replied  Simon  more  and 
more  astonished  at  the  prodigiouis  menfiory  of  him  whom  he  now 
recognized  as  the  Count  de  Foug^res.     He  felt  almost  touched 
by  it  till  the  thought  occurred,  that  the  Count  might  already  have 
received  information  from  M.  Parquet  concerning  the  people  of 
the  village,  and  that  there  might  be  somewhat  of  deceit  in  this 
seemingly  affectionate  remembrance.      The  antipathy  which  he 
bore  towards  all  appearance  of  adulation,  was  aroused ;  and  with- 
drawing the  hand  he  had  suffered  to  be  taken,  he  made  his 
adieus,  and  attempted  once  more  to  depart. 
^ut  M,  de  Foughrea  did  not  allow  him  the  opportimity.    He 
overwhelmed  him   with   questions  concetiimg  "Viva  i^amS^^,  \c^ 
neighbours,  hia  studies,  and  appeaxed  to  await  \i^  tt3:ksw^Ta  ^\Jd. 
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so  mucli  interest  that  Simon  could  not  find  a  moment  for  escape. 
Spite  of  his  prejudices  and  distrust,  he  could  not  help  observing 
that  this  gossip  had  in  it  somewhat  of  bonhomie.  He  was 
completely  reconciled  to  the  Coimt  when  informed  that  he  had 
quitted  the  town  on  horseback,  immediately  after  the  signing  of 
the  contract,  in  order  to  avoid  the  solemn  honours  awaiting  him 
on  the  road. 

"  The  good  M.  Parquet  told  me,"  added  he,  *'  that  these  fine 
fellows  would  commit  all  sorts  of  extravagances  in  my  honour  ; 
and  I  thought  that  by  arriving  some  days  earlier  than  was  ex- 
pected, I  should  escape  this  ridiculous  ovation.  But  before 
shaking  hands  with  my  old  friends,  I  could  not  resist  the  desire 
of  contemplating  this  beautiful  view,  and  ascending  as  far  as  this 
tower,  where,  in  my  youth,  M.  F61ine,I  was  like  you  accustomed  to 
dream.  Yes,  often  have  I  come  hither  with  your  uncle  when  he  was 
only  a  student,  to  speak  with  him  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future, 
and  Ihe  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  downfall  of  my  class  was  even 
then  sufficiently  near,  for  him  to  predict  the  disasters  which  awaited 
me.  He  preached  to  me  of  courage,  forbearance,  and  industry. 
Yes,  my  dear  sir,"  continued  the  Count,  as  he  saw  that  Simon 
listened  with  interest ;  *'  and  I  may  venture  to  say  that  his  good 
counsels  were  not  altogether  thrown  away ....  I  was  not 
among  those  who  pass  their  time  in  lamentations,  or  who  so  far 
forget  their  dignity  as  to  beg;  I  believed  that  to  work  was 
more  noble.  And  then,  you  know,  I  am  a  true  Marchois,  and 
carried  with  me  that  instinct  of  industry  which  never  forsakes 
the  mountaineer.  Do  you  know  what  I  did  ?  I  realised  the 
value  of  some  diamonds  which  I  had  succeeded  ia  saving,  to- 
gether with  a  trifling  quantity  of  gold ;  bought  a  small  stock-in- 
trade,  and  established  myself  in  a  town  where  commerce  was  . 
beginning  to  flourish.  The  business  of  Trieste  increased  rapidly, 
consequently  mine  was  prosperous.  We  formed  there  a  colony 
of  refugees  from  all  countries,  French,  English,  Italians,  and 
Orientals.  The  inhabitants  eagerly  welcomed  us.  The  remnant 
of  the  Venetian  nobility,  from  whom  their  form  of  government, 
and  almost  their  nationality,  had  been  wrested,  svxb«.e^evv\iV3  \^\xva^ 
us  either  as  buyers  or  sellers.  Trieste  is  iiOYf  a  ^jottcl  ol  com\^«t- 
a&/e  commercial  importance.    I  have  reaped  m^  a\v^x^  ^'l  ^wj  \sx 
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its  prosperity.  Emigrants  have  been  unfavotirably  spoken  of,  and 
•the  greater  number  among  them  deserve  it ;  but  it  is  only  just,  as 
the  good  Abb^  Fdline  used  to  say^  that  the  goats  should  not  be 
confounded  witii  the  sheep.  I  received  many  letters  from  him 
during  my  exile,  and  have  preserved  them  all ;  you  shall  see 
them.  They  are  full  of  approbation  and  encouragement.  These 
are  true  honours.  Monsieur  F(;line,  of  which  one  may  be  proud, 
may  they  not?  NoneveroFiarmna?"  he  added,  turning  with 
the  restless  and  somewhat  trifling  vivacity  which  characterised 
his  manners,  towards  the  yoimg  lady  who  accompanied  him,  and 
who  for  a  moment  only  had  approached  him. 

She  who  bore  this  singular  name,  replied  merely  by  a 
movement  of  the  head ;  but,  raising  her  parasol,  her  eyes  met 
those  of  Simon  F61ine. 

When  two  persons  of  great  energy  and  similarity  of  character 
meet  fas  ^the  first  time,  before  they  can  understand  and  sympa- 
thise with  one  another,  there  doubtless  passes  between  them  a 
sort  of  mysterious  struggle  producing  deep  emotion.  Eager  to 
meet  and  own  each  other,  but  uncertain  and  timid,  these  sister- 
souls  are  both  attracted  and  repulsed  at  the  same  moment.  Each 
desires  to  possess  the  other,  but  each  fears  to  be  possessed. 
Hatred  and  love  are  then  the  passions  equally  probable,  equally 
ready  to  dart  like  a  flash  of  li^tning  from  these  natures  firm 
as  flint,  and  which  like  it,  conceal  the  sacred  fire  in  their 
bosom. 

Simon  Feline  could  not  account  for  the  effect  this  woman 
produced  upon  him.  It  needed  all  his  courage  to  sustain  a 
look,  which  at  that  momeq^  doubtless,  encoimtered  the  only 
being  to  whom  he  could  make  himself  known.  This  look, 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  had  nothing  extraordinary 
for  the  common-place  man,  caused  Feline  to  tremble  as  if  he  had 
received  a  challenge  or  defiance  ;  he  knew  not  which  it  was,  but 
all  his  resolution  gathered  in  his  eye  to  reply  to,  or  repel  it. 
The  face  of  the  unknown  lady  had  however  nothing  in  it  ap- 
proaching eflrontery ;  her  forehead  was  as  the  throne  of  a  noble 
courage  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  face,  pale  and  of  a  regular  beauty, 
expressed  a  tranquillity  bordering  upon  coldness.  The  glance 
anljr  was  a  mystery;  it  seemed  to  be  the  minister  of  some  search- 
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ing  and  impenetrable  thought.  Simon^s  organization  was  deli- 
cate and  nervous ;  his  emotion  was  so  great  that  it  produced  in 
faim  something  like  a  feeling  of  anger  and  repulsion.  All  this 
parsed  more  rapidly  than  words  can  relate ;  but,  from  the  mo- 
ment when  she  raised  her  parasol,  to  that  in  which  she  slowly 
lowered  it  before  her  face,  so  much  astonishment  was  depicted 
upon  that  of  Simon,  that  the  Count  de  Foug^es  could  not  avoid 
noticing  it,  and  attributed  the  fixed  look  and  slightly  contracted 
mouth  of  his  new  acquaintance  to  admiration  only. 

"  This  is  my  daughter,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  gratified  va- 
nity, "  my  only  child ;  she  is  an  Italian.  I  could  have  wished 
her  to  be  educated  somewhat  more  in  the  French  style  ;  but 
her  sex  placed  her  under  the  immediate  authority  of  her  mo- 
ther. ..." 

"You  married  then  in  a  foreign  country?"  asked  Simon,  who 
from  this  time  assumed  an  independent  bearing,  doubtless  to 
show  Mademoiselle  de  Fougeres  that  she  did  not  intimidate 
him.  The  Count,  who  liked  nothing  so  well  as  talking  of  himself, 
his  family,  and  his  affairs,  satisfied  the  feigned  or  real  curiosity 
of  his  interlocutor. 

"  I  married  a  Venetian,"  replied  he,  "  and  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  her  some  years  since,  which  circumstance  gave  me  a 
distaste  to  Italy.  She  was  a  Faliero,  of  that  noble  family  which 
received  a  severe  blow  in  the  person  of  Marino,  the  doge  who  was 
beheaded ;  you  know  the  history  ?  His  descendants  were  ruined 
by  this  stroke,  which  however  does  not  destroy  the  lustre  of  their 
name.  For  the  rest,  these  are  vanities  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
age  holds  at  their  just  value.  The  true  power  of  to-day  lies  not 
in  tide  deeds— -but  in  money. . . .  £h  !  eh !  is  it  not  so,  Monsieur 
Feline  ?  Non  e  vero  Fiamma  .^" 

"^  Vonore;'  was  pronoimced  behind  the  parasol,  in  a  voice 
at  once  masculine  and  soft,  and  which  thrilled  through  Simon. 
That  deep,  grave  tone,  peculiar  to  Italian  women,  and  indicative 
of  courage  and  generosity,  had  never  before  met  his  ear.  When 
the  voice  of  a  Frenchwoman  is  not  shriU,  it  is  hoarse  and  disagree- 
able. The  Italians  alone  possess  those  full  and  harmonious  notes 
which  raise  a  doubt  at  first  whether  they  proceed  from  the 
chest  of  a  woman  or  a  youth.     The  grave  tone^  the  i^ioud  «sxd 
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laconic  reply,  destroyed  in  a  moment  the  imfavourable  preposses- 
sion of  Simon. 

Tbe  Count  appeared  at  the  same  time  surprised  and  slightly 
annoyed,  but  hastened  to  speak  of  other  things.^  [He  seemed  to 
be  hdd  in  awe  by  the  superiority  of  his  daughter ;  at  least,  spite 
of  the  little  attention  she  vouchsafed  to  his  fconversation,  keep- 
ing constantly  some  paces  behind,  and  repljdng  but  by  mono- 
syllables, he  could  not  break  through  the  habit  of  continually 
appealing  to  h^  judgment,  and  concluding  his  sentences  with 
Nonevero,  Fiamma?  which  produced  a  magnetic  effect  upon 
Simon,  attracting  his  looks  towards  the  silent  Italian. 

Though  the  Count  de  Fougeres  had  completely  upset  the 
notion  Simon  had  formed  of  the  pride  and  absurd  pretensions  of 
an  emigrant,  returning  as  the  lord  of  a  village,  his  cajoleries  were 
far  from  having  gained  his  heart.  It  is  true  that  Simon  took  him 
for  an  excellent  man,  full  of  frankness  and  xmreserve ;  neverthe- 
less, and  as  though  the  spirit  of  contradiction  had  taken  posses- 
ion of  his  judgment,  he  was  offended  with  he  scarcely  knew 
what  of  vulgarity,  which  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  in  all  pro- 
bability acquired  behind  his  counter. 

He  thought  to  himself  that  it  was  better  to  be  what  society 
makes  of  us,  than  to  play  a-half-and-half  part  between  plebeian 
and  patrician.  A  want  of  harmony  struck  him  in  every  word 
the  Count  uttered,  and  being  xmable  from  his  frank  deportment  to 
attribute  it  to  deceit,  he  concluded  that  it  must  arise  from  a  sad 
want  of  intelligence  and  logical  reasoning.  For  example,  he 
was  tempted  to  smile  when  the  ex-merchant  of  Trieste  said  to 
him: — 

"  What  is  there  in  a  name  ?  Is  it  a  useless  or  chimerical  pos- 
session ?  When  I  opened  my  shop  at  Trieste,  I  commenced  by 
dropping  my  name  and  title,  and  rebuilt  my  fortime  under  that 
of  Signor  Spazzetta,  that  is  to  say  M.  Labrosse.  Well!  my 
business  prospered,  my  name  grew  into  repute,  and  gained 
for  me  universal  credit.  I  wish  some  one  would  prove  to 
me  that  the  name  of  Spazzetta  is  not  of  equal  worth  with  that  of 
Fougferes !" 

Simon,  wearied  with  this  absurd  reasoning,  took  the  liberty, 
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witb  his  inoimtain  hardihood,  to  contradict  him,  hut  without 
bitterness. 

"  Permit  me  to  helieve,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  either  you  aare  not 
convinced  of  what  you  say,  or  have  not  seriously  reflected  upon 
it  ;  for  if  you  really  value  your  commercial  name,  you  would 
still  retain  it ;  and  if  you  had  not  had  great  regard  for  that  of 
your  family,  you  would  never  have  dropped  it,  from  the  fear  of 
compromising  it  through  a  connection  with  commerce.  In  short, 
you  must  prefer  an  inherited  title,  to  the  name  of  a  house  of 
business,  since  you  have  sacrificed  your  money  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  your  hereditary  domain." 

This  reflection  appeared  to  startle  the  Count ;  and  raising  an 
eye  still  bright,  though  surrounded  by  numerous  wrinkles,  he  ex- 
amined Simon  with  an  air  of  surprise  and  doubt.  But,  as 
quickly  resuming  the  commimicative  ease  of  his  manners,  he  re- 
plied : — 

"  And  do  you  hold  love  of  country  as  nothing,  sir  ?  Dp  you 
think  we  can  forget  the  place  which  saw  our  birth  ?  Ah !  young 
man !  you  do  not  know  what  exile  is  !" 

Any  demonstration  of  sentiment  imposed  silence  upon  Simon ; 
even  when  he  could  not  believe  it  sincere,  he  would  not  venture  to 
express  his  doubts.  What  obstacles  delicacy  throws  in  our 
way,  when  things  we  ourselves  respect  are  in  question !  When 
the  patrician  boasts  of  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  ennobled 
by  the  exploits  of  his  ancestors,  we  are  without  reply  ;  we 
know  not  ',how  to  say  we  do  not  value  heroic  deeds,  and 
dare  not  hint]  to  him  that  above  all  he  should  imitate  his 
fathers. 

The  night  fell,  when  Simon,  obliged  to  descend  the  hill  with 
the  Count,  might  at  last  look  forward  to  quitting  him.  No- 
thing in  the  world  could  have  induced  him,  after  having  so  warmly 
blamed  the  eagerness  of  the  inhabitants  in  running  to  meet 
their  lord,  to  act  as  escort  himself.  He  prevented  then 
the  offer  the  Count  was  about  to  make  of  accompanying  him 
on  foot,  by  quickening  his  step  under  pretext  of  ordering:  uP 
the  horses,  which  a  servant  attended  under  a  group  of  chesnut 
trees.  This  politeness,  so  little  in  keeping  with  his  character, 
facilitated  his  escape;  but  having  signed  to  the  ^oisv.  ^  y^y^ 
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his  master,  he^could  not  overcome  his  curiosity  to  look  once 
more  at  the  proud  Italian,  whose  black  eyes  had  momentarily 
troubled  him.  Hiding  himself  in  the  shade,  he  saw  Mademoi- 
selle de  Foug^es  calmly  and  slowly  mount  a  horse  of  the  country, 
hired  from  the  town.  It  was  a  rough  black  hackney,  strong,  and 
but  little  accustomed  to  obey,  and  seemed  to  think  itself  at 
liberty  to  do  as  it  liked  while  under  the  hand  of  a  woman ;  but 
its  rider  made  such  free  use  of  the  bit  and  spur,  that  the  animal 
reared  several  times  in  a  furious  manner. 

''  Be  quiet,  Fiamma,  do  not  be  so  fool-hardy,  for  the  love  of 
Gk)d!"  cried  the  Count,  with  a  manner  more  annoyed  than 
alarmed,  ^'  this  frightful  beast  will  kill  you !" 

"  No,  my  fSather,"  returned  the  young  girl  in  Italian ;  "  it  will 
obey  me." 

And  Fiamma  quietly  put  her  horse  into  a  trot,  without  hav- 
ing changed  coimtenance  for  a  second.  Simon  thought  he 
detected  in  these  words,  the  despotic  spirit  of  the  patrician,  and 
withdrew,  cursing  the  incorrigible  race,  who  unceasingly  endea- 
vour to  treat  men  like  their  horses. 
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XJndbb  favour  of  the  shadow  of  night,  and  by  following  a  road, 

the  remembrance  of  which  the  Count  had  preserved  in  one  of 

the  thousand  comers  of  his  methodical  memory,  the  travellers 

skirted  the  village,  and  continued  their  way  incognito  towards 

the  dwelling  of  M.  Parquet.     The  solicitor  mounted  on  his  mule 

with  his  daughter  en  croupe,  also  journeyed  towards  Fougferes, 

grumbling  a  little  at  the  restless  activity  of  his  guest. 

'' Afiter  all,"  said  lie  to  the  melancholy  Bonne,   "I  like  the 

good  sense  he  has  shown  in  avoiding  tlie  a^aaui^  eetetctfso:^  -^xe- 

Ptu^d  for  him  ;  though,  for  myself,  1  fiJioxild  \ia.Ne  ei^o^^^  ^^^\a% 
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it,  if  only  to  give  vent  to  my  spleen.  This  Foug^res  is  a  good  sort 
of  devil,  somewhat  of  a  fool,  but  not  wanting  sense  in  certain  re- 
spects. And  when,  after  all,  he  shall  have  endured  the  salute  of 
the  village  artillery,  from  gims  without  batteries,  when  he  shall 
have  swallowed  the  harangue  of  the  mayor,  the  priest,  and  the 
village  constable,  he  will  not  have  paid  too  dear  for  his  happiness, 
by  losing  a  himdred  thousand  francs  on  his  bargain.  The  poor 
Count !  he  was  very  happy  and  quiet  in  his  adopted  country,  Istria, 
where  he  sold  excellent  candles,  tinder,  soap,  pepper,. ...  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  our  dear  Count  was  a  grocer,  let  them  call 
such  a  trade  by  what  name  they  ,  please,  and  gain  in  it  all  the 
money  in  the  world ;  it  is  not  the  less  the  same  business  as 
that  carried  on,  on  a  smaller^'  scale,  by  mother  L'Oignon,  at 
Fougdres." 

'*  How,  a  grocer  !"  replied  Mademoiselle  Parquet ;  "  I  thought 
I  had  heard  it  said  he  was  a  ship-owner." 

**"  Eh !  certainly,  owner  of  a  ship  in  the  spice  trade  !  And  now 
he  is  going  to  traffic  in  beasts.  J  I  know  not  which  is  the  least 
noble,  mutton  or  tallow,  beef  or  com,  bees  or  honey.  Still  peo- 
ple of  his  sort,  imagine  that  to  be  the  possessor  of  an  estate  exalts 
them,  especially  when  there  is  some  old  ancestral  ruin,  with  ar- 
morial bearings  upon  its  walls,  crumbling  away  upon  the  edge 
of  a  ravine.  A  pretty  habitation  indeed,  is  that  of  the  castle  of 
Fougdr^ !  To  render  it  endurable,  he  must  lay  out  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  more.  I  will  bet  a  wager  he  has  left  a  good  house, 
snug  and  well  furnished,  upon  which  he  must  have  lost  half  its 
value,  in  his  haste  to  see  once  more  his  cracked  towers  and 
ruinous  rooms,  where  the  rats  hold  high  revel." 

"  He  seems  to  me,"  said  Bonne,  "  a  man  free  from  such  old 
fashioned  prejudices." 

"  Do  you  believe  him  sincere  ?"  replied  M.  Parquet  quickly. 
"  He  may  be  in  his  love  of  money,  and  I  fancy  I  have  detected 
that,  spite  of  the  folly  he  has  conmiitted  in  re-purchasing  his 
manor;  but  be  sure,  his  vanity  is  greater  than  his  cupidity.  When 
you  find  a  nobleman  despising  his  blazon,  attend  to  what  I  am 
saying,  Bonne,  you  shall  see  your  father  give  his  services  to  the 
rich  gratis. " 
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"  Did  y©u  notice  his  daughter,  my  father  ?"  said  Mademoiselle 
Parquet,  after  a  few  moments'  reverie. 

"Ah !  if  I  were  but  thirty  years  yoimger,  I  should  notice  her 
a  great  deal.  Not  that  you  are  to  believe  the  jokes  of  our  friends, 
Bonne,  do  you  hear  ?  I  was  always  a  prudent  man,  setting  a  good 
example ;  I  only  mean  to  say  that  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  is 

a  well  made  girl,  with  a  pair  of  black  eyes such  as  I  have 

never  seen  before,  if  they  were  not  those  of  Jeanne  Feline,  when 
she  was  five  and  twenty." 

"  That  is  a  long  time  since,  my  father,"  interrupted  Bonne 
smiling. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  a  long  time,"  replied  the  solicitor.  "  For  I 
was  only  fifteen  then,  and  used  to  watch  her  as  she  went  to 
church ;  she  was  an  angel,  beautiful  as  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res, 
and  good  as  you,  my  child." 

"And  do  you  not  think,  father,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res 
is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful  ?" 

"  Of  that,  I  know  nothing ;  if  she  be  good,  it  is  something  ex- 
traordinary ;  for  she  has  the  spirit  of  a  devil,  and  all  the  judg- 
ment her  father  wants." 

"  She  does  not  seem  to  me  to  approve  of  his  determination  to 
re- visit  Foug^s,  and  a  home  in  our  village  seems  to  possess  but 
few  attractions  for  her,"  added  Mademoiselle  Bonne. 

As  the  father  and  daughter  thus  chatted,  the  mule  arrived 
at  the  house ;  and  M.  Parquet  dismounting  to  open  the  door, 
while  searching  in  his  pocket  for  the  key,  continued  the  con- 
versation without  noticing  Simon  Feline,  who  a  few  steps  from 
him,  leaned  against  the  hedge  of  his  garden. 

"  Doubtless,  but  few  attractions,"  repeated  the  solicitor.  "  A 
girl  of  that  age,  brought  into  France,  must  have  left  some  lover 
behind  her.  If  I  had  been  the  gallant  of  such  a  fine  creature,  I 
would  not  have  allowed  them  to  take  her  away  from  me." 

"  Is  that  your  advice  on  such  matters,  Monsieiar  Parquet  ?" 
asked  Simon,  smiling. 

"  The  devil !"   muttered   M.  Parquet.     "  Oh  !  good  evening 

neighbour  Simon,  you  overheard  us  then  ?"     "  Truly,"  thought 

he,  as  he  led  the  mule,  with  Bonne  still  seated  upon  it,  into  the 

court,  ''/  shall  never  remember  that  I  am  old,  and  that  my 
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daughter  is  young.     Ah !  how  difficult  it  is  to  speak  suitably  to 
a  young  girl,  of  whom  one  is  the  father." 

While  M.  Parquet  gave  his  orders  in  the  stable,  Mademoiselle 
Bonne  issued  hers  in  the  kitchen,  and  actively  employed  herself 
in  preparing  beds  and  supper  for  her  guests.  They  arrived  a  few 
moments  after.  It  was  no  trifling  embarrassment  for  the  solicitor 
to  entertain  these  illustrious  personages,  both  in  town  and 
country.  His  country  hoxise  was  very  small,  though  ex- 
tremely comfortable,  like  every  thing  destined  to  contribute  to 
the  enjoyment  of  M.  Parquet's  existence.  M.  Parquet  was  at 
once  the  most  poetical  and  matter  of  fact  among  men.  With 
his  feet  well  warmed,  his  arm-chair  very  soft,  his  table  well 
served,  with  good  wine,  and  large  glasses,  he  was  capable  of 
being  moved  even  to  tears  ;  and  of  declaiming  a  sonnet  of  Petrarch, 
while  looking  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  at  the  aged  Jeanne 
Feline,  gravely  occupied  turning  her  spinning-wheel,  at  the 
tiireshold  of  ^the  door.  Though  somewhat  hi,  he  was  still  ac- 
tive and  sprightly,  and  free  from  all  infirmities;  he  would  some- 
times assimie  a  plaintive  and  philosophical  tone,  while  celebrating 
in  verse,  in  the  style  of  La  Fare,  and  de  Chaulieu,  the  solemnky 
of  the  tomb,  which  yawned  to  receive  him,  and  upon  the  brink  of  which 
he  would  still  gather  the  roses  of  pleasure. 

But  the  mirth  of  M.  Pq^quet  was  not  confined  to  the  amiable 
fancies  of  anacreontic  old  ^ge.  He  was  a  man  of  generous  tem- 
perament, a  sincere  friend,  a  cordial  neighbour,  and  more  than  all, 
a  man  of  business,  devoted  from  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
to  a  course  o^the  strictest  integrity.  He  had  too  much  intelligence 
and  good  sense,  not  to  know  how  to  arrange  his  manner  of 
living,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  others  and  himself.  His  large 
practice,  his  deep  knowledge,  and  m^ciless  exposure  of  all  the 
trickeries  of  law,  and  his  indefatigable  activity,  had  rendered 
him  the  most  important  and  respected  man  of  his  class,  in  the 
province.  To  these  qualifications  was  added,  as  much  for  good  as 
bad,  the  gift  of  words ;  lor  M.  Parquet  united  the  professions  of 
solicitor  and  advocate.  He  expressed  himself  in  excellent  lan- 
guage, and  spoke  iarom  the  heart ;  in  civil  affairs,  thanks  to  fixity 
of  purpose,  and  a  diakct  graceful  but  concise,  he  was  almost  al- 
ways successful.    It  is  true,  that  in  criminal  ca&e^)\i<&  ^x^^^^ 
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the  most  striking  effects.  Like  all  provincial  lawyers,  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  speech-making  in  the  court  of  assize  ;  that 
was  the  time  to  round  his  full  periods,  and  to  dart  forth  his 
most  brilliant  metaphors.  Then  were  the  judges  and  the  public 
amazed ;  the  ladies  wept ;  and  for  three  days  M.  Parquet, 
flushed  and  elated,  preserved  even  in  his  household,  an  emphatic 
accentuation,  and  theatrical  gestures.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  while  in  this  state  of  irritation  and  triumph,  he  was  much 
less  amiable  than  usual.  He  became  intoxicated  with  his  own 
words,  and  fell  into  incoherences  somewhat  too  prolonged,  or 
gave  way  to  a  state  of  factitious  anger,  which  made  his  dogs 
and  servants  tremble. 

To  hear  him  then  asking  for  his  coffee  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
or  roused  by  reading  the  newspapers  to  inveigh  against  tyrants, 
one  would  have  taken  him  for  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Spartacus.  But 
Mademoiselle  Bonne,  who  knew  his  character,  and  was  but  little 
alarmed  on  ^these  occasions,  never  feared  to  interrupt  him  by 
saying : 

"K  you  speak  go  loud,"  my  father,  ",  you  will  be  hoarse 
before  morning,  and  unable  to  plead." 

"  True,"  the  excellent  man  gently  replied.  "}Ah !  Bonne, 
heaven  has  given  you  to  me  for  a  guardian  angel,  to  preserve  me 
from  myself.  Make  me  be  quiet,  and  bring  me  the  liqueurs. 
What  should  we  be  without  woman  ?  animals  given  up  to  evil 
passions.  But  they,  like  benevolent  divinities,  watch  over,  and 
soften  the  hardness  of  our  souls !  Go  then.  Bonne,  leave  me  to 
my  reflections,  and  pour  me  out  a  little  more  anisette." 

"  No,  my  father,  you  have  had  enough,"  said  the  young  girl, 
"you  have  a  sore  throat  already." 

"  Oh  my  child !"  returned  the  advocate,  in  a  plaintive  voice, 
and  with  a  supplicating  tone,  "  will  you  refuse  the  consolations 
of  the  god  of  India  and  Thrace,  to  an  unfortunate  old  man  whose 
strength  is  exhausted  ?  See,  my  head  is  feeble,  and  leans  towards 
the  tomb,  my  trembling  voice  shakes  in  my  throat,  through  old 
age  and  misfortune. ..." 

If  it  chanced,  m  the  midst  of  these  elegiac  lamentations,  that  a 
client  interrupted  M.  Parquet,  he  would  spim*^  \ikB  «.  lion  from 
his  chair,  and  cry  in  the  voice  of  a  Btentoi ; 
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"  Leave  me  alone,  let  me  enjoy  life ;  and  may  you  all  go  to 
the  devil.  I  will  not  hear  a  word  of  business  while  I  am  at 
dinner." 

Nevertheless,  if  some  lucrative  opportunity  oifered  itself,  or 
if  some  service  to  a  friend  were  in  question,  M.  Parquet  returned 
to  reason  as  by  magic.  Ever  wise  in  his  conduct,  and  attentive 
to  his  interests ;  ever  good,  and  ready  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  his  friends,  he  passed  from  the  fumes  of  his  dinner,  to 
the  subtleties  of  the  law,  with  an  astonishing  ease.  Many  who 
only  half  knew  him,  thought  him  selfish,  because  they  saw  he 
was  sensual.  They  seized  but  on  one  side  of  this  man,  richly  or- 
ganized for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  jealous  of  associating  others 
with  his  happiness,  and  ready  to  quit  the  comforts  of  his  fire-side, 
for  the  pleasure  of  returning  with  his  heart  bearing  witness  to  a 
good  action.  In  this  manner,  he  would  gaily  admit  that  he 
was  an  epicurean.     He  practised  the  doctrine  on  a  large  scale. 

For  the  rest,  where  rogues  and  misers  were  concerned,  he 
was  the  most  cunning  trickster,  and  pitiless  extortioner,  that 
ever  distinguished  bis  profession.  In  proportion  as  he  shewed 
forbearance  and  generosity  towards  the  poor,  he  practised  extor- 
tion towards  the  rich.  With  the  avaricious  he  was  sardonic  to 
cruelty.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  the  money  of  the 
poor  had  for  him  but  a  disagreeable  smell  of  copper ;  but  that 
even  the  copper  of  the  rich  had  a  golden  colour  which  allured 
him. 

It  was  not  then  from  deference  to  his  rank,  nor  from  a  pure 
spirit  of  hospitality  that  he  constituted  himself  man  of  business, 
and  host  to  the  Count  de  Fougdres.  Without  flattering  his 
whims,  he  had  the  good  taste  not  to  oppose  them,  and  whispered 
to  his  daughter,  that  this  man  must  have  his  pockets  frill  of  Ve- 
netian sequins,  the  efiigies  upon  which  it  would  not  be  disagree- 
able to  him  to  contemplate.  Bonne,  who  was  more  disinter- 
ested, looked  upon  it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  receive  her  guests 
suitably,  and  above  all  to  show  Mademoiselle  de  Fougdres  that 
she  possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  do- 
mestic economy.  The  simple  girl  imagined,  tlaafc  m  ^  «^\a.>QkSkTk& 
of  liffiv  the  cares  of  housewifery  formed  tlie  chiei  ^ox^  ol  ^qtdmndl. 

But,  alas!  the  jromg  stranger  did  not  obfierf e  \iON«i   «n^>5w5^^ 
roz.  I,  ^ 
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the  linen  was  bleached  and  perfumed ;  nor  did  she  even  vouchsafe 
the  most  trifling  mark  of  admiration  at  the  cuisson  des  confitures. 
She  contented  hei*self  with  saying,  as  she  took  the  hand  of  Bonne 
every  time  it  presented  something  to  her  :  "  How  nice  this  is. 
One  is  well  taken  care  of  at  your  house ;  you  are  good  as  an 
angel ;"  and  the  daughter  of  the  advocate,  astonished  at  this 
brusque,  yet  affectionate  manner,  could  not  help  loving  the 
Italian,  much  as  she  upset  aU  her  ideal  notions  of  sympathy. 

M.  Parquet,  having  learned  from  M.  de  Fougferes  of  his  ren- 
contre with  Simon  Feline,  and  his  recognition  of  him,  wished, 
less  in  honour  of  his  guest,  than  to  free  himself  from  a  society 
which  somewhat  constrained  him,  to  ask  his  neighbour  to  supper, 
but  could  not  prevail  upon  Simon  to  join  them.  The  young 
republican  was  too  fearful  of  appearing  to  seek  the  favour  of  the 
powerful. 

"  I  know  the  Count  is  affable,"  replied  he  to  the  persuasions 
of  Parquet, "  but  I  feel  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  be  equally 
so ;  and  not  being  disposed  to  accord  him  the  same  courtesy  he 
shews  me,  I  think  it  best  our  acquaintance  should  rest  where 
it  is." 

Parquet  was  obliged  to  tell  M.  de  Fougeres  that  his  young 
friend,  fatigued  by  a  day's  chase,  had  gone  to  bed  and  was  al- 
ready asleep.  They  placed  themselves  at  table ;  but,  spite  of 
the  care  which  had  been  taken  to  hide  the  arrival  of  the  Count, 
it  was  not  possible  to  keep  such  an  important  event  secret 
throughout  the  evening;  and  a  deputation  from  the  village, 
headed  by  the  constable,  presented  itself,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  in  a  manner  that  would  have  broken  it  in,  if  admission  and 
reception  of  the  compliment  had  not  been  accorded.  After  these, 
arrived  a  second  band,  with  violins  and  pipes ;  then  a  choir  of 
rustic  lasses,  singing  out  of  tune  a  ballad  of  eighty  couplets  in 
:  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  country,  and  presenting  bouquets  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Fougeres.  And  last  of  all  the  rear-guard  of 
vagabonds  and  clod-hoppers,  who  expected  to  be  employed  in 
repairing  the  old  castle,  brought  up  the  procession  with  torches, 
crackers,  and  ones  of  joy,  enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on 
^nd.  The  sacristan,  in  the  spirit  of  emulatioiv,  i^xv.  tQ  lin^  the 
^e//s/   while  the  dogs  of  the  village  set  up  a.  \.em^c\i^Vm^,\R> 
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which  the  mountain  wolves  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  returned 
an  answer.  Never,  in  the  memory  of  man,  had  such  a  tumult 
been  heard  in  the  vaUey  of  Foug^res.  In  vain  the  Coimt  en- 
treated them  to  spare  him  these  honours  ;  in  vain  the  infuriated 
advocate  threatened  that  the  refractory  mob  should  be  drenched 
by  his  garden  water-engine ;  in  vain  the  two  yoimg  ladies  bar- 
ricadoed  themselves  in  their  chamber  to  escape  the  noise  and 
fatigue  of  these  adorations.  They  learned  on  this  memorable 
evening  how  ardent  the  love  of  the  people  is  for  masters  of 
whom  they  know  nothing.  The  crackers,  songs,  and  riot  were 
continued  far  into  the  night.  The  Coimt  had  given  them  money 
to  drink  at  the  cabaret,  and  no  one  in  the  village  could  sleep. 
The  mother  Feline  was  somewhat  annoyed,  and  Simon  evinced 
considerable  temper.  He  rose  at  daybreak,  and  sought,  in  the 
most  deserted  retreats  of  the  ravines,  that  repose  and  silence 
which  the  presence  of  strangers  had  driven  from  the  village. 
In  his  dreams  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  a  rural  life  had  always 
seemed  to  him  the  purest  and  most  acceptable  to  God ;  anr^ 
when  in  towns  he  had  witnessed  the  disorders  and  corruptions 
of  more  civilized  men,  he  had  loved  to  carry  his  thoughts  to  th» 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry ;  to  those  herdsmen  and 
labourers  whom  he  saw  through  the  medium  of  Virgil,  and  the 
magic  remembrances  of  his  childhood.  But  as  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  realities  of  life,  troubles  made  themselves 
felt.  And  he  found  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  a  good  man  was 
the  exception ;  and  that  only  those  sins  were  unknown  which 
could  not  be  committed  for  want  of  opportimity  ;  that  these  un- 
educated men  were  not  pure,  and  that  their  life  of  frugality  was 
not  a  life  of  temperance.  These  discoveries  deeply  affected  him, 
and  there  were  moments  when  his  grief  changed  into  anger  and 
misanthropy. 

The  season  of  transition  from  the  beautiful  dreams  of  contem- 
plative adolescence  to  the  sad  experiences  of  actual  life,  is  an 
important  crisis,  a  terrible  trial  in  the  annals  of  youth  !  Most 
to  whom  it  comes  fall  before  it.  It  needs  a  strong  soul^  rich  l\v 
generosity,  to  overcome  the  disgust  bom  oi  deee^XAOTL.  "^  ^-^ 
natures,  under  such  circumstancea,  themselveB  \>eeoTCia  ^^^"a.^^^^ 
and  corrupt:    lively  and    powerful    imagiTialiOM  ^i-a-x^OT.  ^^^ 
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wither.  It  is  only  beings  of  heart  and  intellect  who  resist  the 
temptation  to  hate  or  fall  in  with  the  crowd ;  to  separate  from 
their  fellow  beings  in  contempt,  or  to  sink  to  their  level  in 
debasing  themselves.  Simon  felt  that  he  must  struggle  with 
all  his  might  against  the  bitter  poison  of  this  cup.  His  ardent 
temperament  would  have  rendered  him  easily  accessible  to  vice ; 
his  fine  intellect  would  as  easily  have  suggested  contempt  for 
his  species.  His  danger  was  imminent,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who  can  do  nothing  by  halves.  He  had  not  simply  to 
choose  between  the  sensuality  which  grovels  in  the  mire,  and 
the  pride  of  reason  which  charges  its  fate  upon  God  and  man. 
Unable  to  abjure  either  condition  of  his  being,  he  must  have 
played  both  parts  at  once.  Happily,  he  possessed  a  third,  good- 
ness of  heait,  and  susceptibility  to  afiiection  and  piety.  These 
prevailed.  It  was  these  which  caused  his  tears  to  flow  in  the. 
recesses  of  the  forest,  and  which  kept  him  there,  lest  in  behold- 
ing the  folly  and  degradation  of  his  feUow  citizens,  he  should  be 
tempted  to  curse  what  he  could  not  prevent. 

He  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  relative  who  lived  among 
the  mountains,  and  journeyed  thither  on  foot,  through  ravines 
and  the  dried  chazmels  of  winter  torrents.     He  was  absent  some 
days,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  village,  M.  de  Fougferes  was 
gone.     From  this  time  till  the  following  spring,  the  Count  lived 
in  the  town,  where  he  had  hired  a  house,  and  gave  entertain- 
ments to  the  whole  province.     He  met  with  the  same  servility 
from  all  classes ;  he  was  rich,  of  a  good  family,  and  for  provincial 
dinners,  his  were  not  without  mei^it.     He  was,  moreover,  suffi- 
ciently in  favour  at  court  to  obtain  trifling  situations  for  incapable 
persons,  or  to  prevent  punishments  merited  by  bad  conduct? 
Dependants  pander  to  vanity  better  than  friends.     M,  de  Fou- 
geres  was  on  the  road  to  enjoy  a  good  reputation,  and  what  is 
called    publie   esteem,  but  which  implies  a  fitness   for    civic 
honoims.      On  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Fougeres,  he  had 
set  labourers  to  work ;    as  if  by  way  of  retaliation,  the  white 
house  of  the  brothers  Mathieu  was  converted  into  a  granary, 
and  the  com  granaiies  of  the  castle  were  reconverted  into  par- 
^*/urs  and  drawing-roomB.      The-  substaiv&al  tc^watv  ^«t^  ^<^t 
consld&rable ;  the  body  of  the  old  castle  ^«A  »o>xxA  «a.^  ^"^J^. 
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The  masons  were  employed  in  rebuilding  the  towers,  in  clearing 
away  the  ruins  which  encumbered  them,  in  narrowing  and 
regulating  the  ancient  enclosure  as  much  as  possible.  With 
all  this  labour  they  succeeded  in  making  an  ugly  house  out  of 
the  old  castle ;  very  inconvenient  and  odd^  but  large,  and  fur- 
nished with  apparent  richness.  As  a  great  deal  of  gilding  and 
high  coloured  stuffs  were  seen  passings  it  was  not  long  before 
M.  de  Fougferes  was  accused  of  displaying  dazzling  luxury ;  but. 
a  connoisseur  would  soon  have  perceived  that  in  these  showy 
objects  there  was  very  little  of  real  value.  M.  de  Foug^res 
preserved,  in  his  choice,  the  medium  between  the  ostentation  of 
the  old  nobility  and  the  economy  of  the  spice  merchant.  He  led 
during  this  half  year  a  very  imquiet  life,  and  which  seemed  to 
partake  exclusively  of  his  habits  of  commercial  bargaining.  He 
went  from  Paris  to  Gii^ret,  from  Limoges  to  Fougferes,  with  as 
much  facility  as  his  ancestors  would  have  traversed  the  distance 
between  their  bed-chamber  and  the  gallery  of  the  chapel. 

He  bought  and  re-sold,  and  speculated  upon  every  thing ;  he 
astonished  his  contractors  by  his  cunning,  memory,  and  puncti- 
liousness in  the  smallest  details.     It  was  soon  known  tlurough- 
out  the  country  that  there  was  not  so  much  to  be  gained  from 
him  as  was  at  first  anticipated.     It  was  impossible  to  deceive 
him ;  and  when  he  had  calculated  the  value  of  an  article  to  a 
centinie,  he  would  declare  that  the  profit  of  the  seller  should  be 
80  muck.     This  so  much^  with  all  his  justice,  was  so  little,  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  had  hoped  to  extract  from  his  canity,  that 
they  werfc  all  greatly  discontented,  but  dared  not  tell  him  so, 
for  they  foimd  that  the  Coimt  was  sufiiciently  generous  (retired 
from  business  as  he  was)  to  discuss  these  secrets  of  the  trade  in 
private,  and  not  to  reveal  them  to  his  equals.     To  this  vexatious 
bounty,  he  united  manners  of  obsequious  politeness,  contracted 
in  Italy,  the  coimtry  of  bows  and  fine  words.     The  mischievous 
wits  of  the  place  pretended  that  when  they  went  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  in  the  empressement  with  which  he  offered  them  a  chair 
and  his  patronage,  he  would  sometimes  hastily  twist  up  a  comet 
of  paper,  as  if  to  present  the  cinnamon  ot  iao\a\.  «v\3^\!vft  \i3^ 
been  accustomed  to  sell.     For  the  rest,  tliey  i^TOTLO\x!CLCfc\\fiissv  ^ 
good  man,  useful,  and  incapable  of  an  \mb»3idaotBe  igtoti.TO«flv> 
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They  had  hoped  to  find  in  him  a  superior,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages attached  to  his  situation ;  they  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  an  equal.  The  workmen  of  Fougeres  employed 
by  the  day  were  the  best  satisfied ;  they  were  overlooked,  it  is 
true,  by  severe  agents,  but  they  had  their  increased  wages  of  two 
sous  a  day,  and  every  time  the  Coimt  came  to  look  after  their 
work  in  person,  were  liberally  treated  to  drink.  He  might 
have  possessed  every  possible  vice,  yet  they  would  have  carried 
him  in  triumph  had  he  wished  it. 

As  for  Mademoiselle  de  Fougeres,  nothing  was  said  of  her, 
except  that  she  was  very  handsome,  and  could  not  speak  French. 
They  attributed  her  reserve,  and  absence  of  intimacy  with  the 
women  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  this  ignorance  of  their  language. 
Still  some  very  wise  people  who  pretended  to  imderstand  Italian,, 
having  tried  to  draw  her  into  conversation,  foimd  her  replies 
exceedingly  laconic.  M.  de  Fougeres,  who  seemed  uneasy  when 
his  child  was  spoken  to,  not  for  what  she  might  hear,  but  for 
what  she  might  reply,  sought  to  excuse  the  coldness  of  her  man- 
ners by  saying  to  some  that  she  was  very  timid,  and  fearful  of 
committing  errors  in  her  French ;  to  others,  that  she  was  not  ac- 
customed to  speak  Italian,  but  the  dialect  of  Venice  and  Trieste. 

Simon,  pressed  by  M.  Parquet  to  make  his  d^but  at  the  bar, 
withstood  his  solicitations  throughout  the  winter.  This  was 
neither  the  residt  of  idleness  nor  distaste.  •  The  profession  of 
the  law  inspired  him,  it  is  true,  with  an  excessive  repugnance, 
but  he  did  not  seek  to  escape  from  the  painful  duty  of  his  life. 
In  those  hours  when  the  flattering  dreams  of  ambition  gave  way 
to  visions  of  stem  necessity ;  when  the  moimtain  of  weariness 
and  misery  arose  between  him,  and  the  unknown,  and  perhaps 
chimerical,  object  of  his  vague  desires,  he  struggled  beneath  his 
burden,  and  compared  his  destiny  to  the  Calvary  which  all  good 
men  must  courageously  climb,  without  questioning  whether  the 
end  of  the  journey  will  be  heaven  or  the  cross. 

The  delay  which  he  desired  in  his  d^ut  was  then  grounded 

in  the  first  instance  on  his  need  of  physical  and  intellectual 

repose,  and  then  upon  the  fear  of  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted 

^n'th  the  duties  of  his  profession.     He  liad  until  then  studied 

tlie  letter  of  the  law,  now  he  desired  to  peueU^Xfe  \xv\a  \\a  «^\iv\.. 
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that  he  might  respect  or  oppose  it  as  it  agreed  with  his  con- 
S3ience  and  reason.  Shut  up  in  his  cottage  through  the  winter 
evenings,  with  the  dusty  books  M.  Parquet  had  lent  him,  he 
would  read  a  few  pages,  and  meditate  upon  them  for  hours. 
His  imagination  often  turned  from  its  track  to  make  wild  inroads 
into  the  space  of  thought.  But  these  wanderings  are  never 
without  good  results  to  a  fine  intellect ;  it  goes  into  them  as  a 
scholar,  and  returns  as  a  conqueror. 

Simon  thought  that  there  were  many  ways  of  becoming  an 
orator,  and  that  spite  of  M.  Parquet'if  favourite  systems  of  form 
and  substance,  every  man  gifted  with  command  of  language 
carried  within  himself  the  means  of  conviction  to  others,  and 
the  elements  best  suited  to  the  assertion  of  his  own  power.  An 
enemy  to  useless  discussions,  he  listened  to  the  lessons  and  pre- 
cepts of  his  old  friend]  with  the  respect  due  from  youth  and 
affection;  but  he  noted  in  the  silence  of  his  thought  the  ob- 
jections which  he  would  have  expressed  to  a  fellow-student,  and 
concealed  his  superiority  as  mudi  from'prudence  as  from  modesty. 
Once  only  he  let  it  escape  in  discussing  a  point  of  public  right ; 
and  Parquet,  struck  by  the  boldness  of  his  opinions,  exclaimed : 
"  The  devil !  my  dear  friend,  when  one  thinks  thus,  it  must  not 
be  confessed  too  soon.  Before  laying  down  laws,  one  must  be 
a  lawyer.  When  a  celebrated  man  permits  himself  to  censure 
the  law,  he  is  listened  to ;  but  when  a  child  like  you  attempts 
it,  he  is  laughed  at.'* 

"  There  is  reason  in  what  you  say,"  returned  Simon ;  and  he 
held  his  tongue. 

Still,  determined  not  to  follow  a  profession  for  which  he  did 
not  yet  feel  himself  prepared,  he  desired  to  improve  himself  as 
much  as  possible.  Nothing  at  present  urged  him  to  commence 
his  career,  for  he  was  now  called  to  the  bar,  had  no  further  ex- 
pences  to  meet,  and  was  sure  of  acquitting  himself  well  when 
he  should  make  the  trial.  Formerly,  he  employed  himself  in 
making  extracts,  examinations,  and  analyses,  for  the  assistance 
of  M.  Parquet,  who  found  his  services  so  valuable  that  it  was 
with  an  effort  of  generosity  and  disinterestednft^a^  ^i!cia.\.  \ifc  «cl- 
deavoured  to  persuade  him  to  work  on  liia  o'Wii  aecLOVOiX.,  Ti>XKCk% 
this  winter,   which,  for  the  climate,  was  very  tccMl,  ^\xiva\x  ^^a 
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careful  lo  avoid  meeting  the  Count  de  Foug^res.  Spite  of  the 
empreisement  this  gentleman  had  shewn  towards  him,  he  felt  no 
sympathy  in  return.  There  was  \p.  his  bearing  an  absence  of 
dignity,  which  displeased  Simon  more  than  the  aristocratic  pride 
of  a  true  nobleman  would  have  done.  He  always  fancied  that 
he  could  detect  in  the  deference  of  his  speech,  and  the  insin- 
uating politeness  of  his  manners,  the  fear  of  being  ill-treated  in 
case  of  a  new  revolution,  and  of  being  obliged  to  return  to  his 
counter  at  Trieste. 

Mademoiselle  de  Foug^es  led  a  singular  life  for  a  young  lady. 
She  was  passionately  attached  to  solitude,  or  had  but  little  taste 
for  provincial  society.  At  least  she  never  made  her  appearance 
in  her  father's  apartments,  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  the  honours  of  his  house,  of  which  she  acquitted  herself 
with  a  cold  and  silent  politeness.  Neither  did  she  accompany 
him  in  his  frequent  journeys,  but  remained  shut  up  in  her 
chamber  with  her  books,  or  went  out  on  horseback,  attended  by 
a  servant.  Sometimes  she  came?*  to  Foug^es,  to  call  on  Made- 
moiselle Parquet,  or  to  look  hastily  over  the  work  at  the  castle. 
She  would  on  these  occasions  walk  with  Bonne  among  the 
mountains,  or  even  penetrate  into  the  ravines  on  horseback,  en- 
tirely alone.  Simon,  who,  notwithstanding  the  severe  cold, 
persevered  in  his  wandering  and  meditative  life,  met  her  at  times 
in  the  most  deserted  places ;  now  galloping  on  the  margin  of  a 
torrent  with  rash  boldness ;  now  seated  upon  a  rock,  while  her 
smoking  horse,  sought  a  scanty  repast  among  the  frozen  herbage 
around.  When  surprised  in  her  meditations,  she  would  rise 
precipitately,  call  to  her  horse,  which  she  had  taught  to  follow 
her  like  a  dog  by  the  name  of  Sauvage,  order  him  to  bend  his 
knees  that  she  might  mount  without  assistance,  and  darting  into 
the  midst  of  the  rocks,  and  down  the  frozen  sides  of  the  hills, 
disappear  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  These  encoimters  had 
a  romantic  character  which  was  pleasing  to  Simon,  though  he 
attached  no  more  importance  to  them  than  such  trifling  incidents 
deserved. 
S^,  8p\te  of  the  feeling  of  pride  which  prevented  him  from 
yielding  to  the  atoactions  of  a  beauty  a\io^e  \a"&  o^ntl  ^i^here, 
^od  who  would  doubtless  treat  him  wit\i  msoVetv^  ^vs.^^  "^  V^ 
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endeavoured  to  overstep  the  airy  line  dividing  them,  Simon 
could  not  prevent  his  imagination  from  dwelling  somewhat  too 
pertinaciously  upon  the  image  of  this  fantastical  person.  She 
was  so  beautiful  a  creature  that  any  one  with  a  grain  of  poetry, 
must  have  rendered  her  at  least  the  homage  of  the  artist ;  calm, 
disinterested,  sincere  ;  and  Simon  was  more  of  a  poet  and  an 
artist  than  he  was  aware  of.  By  degrees  this  image  became  so 
troublesome  that  he  desired  to  rid  himself  of  it,  and  called  to 
his  assistance,  the  disagreeable  impression  she  had  made  upon 
him  at  first  sight.  He  sought  for  some  reasonable  cause  of 
antipathy ;  and  asked  questions  concerning  her,  that  he  might 
hear  it  repeated  that  she  was  haughty  and  cold.  Moreover,  her 
rides  upon  horseback  and  her  solitary  mode  of  living  were 
blamed.  In  the  provinces,  every  thing  eccentric  is  criminal. 
Still^the  curiosity  of  Simon,  disguised  imder  these  efforts  at  aver- 
sion, was  not  satisfied  with  the  vague  responses  obtained.  He 
resolved  to  question  Mademoiselle  Bonne,  who  alone  seemed  to 
know  something  of  the  stranger.  Hitherto,  Bonne  had  always 
turned  the  conversation  when  it  touched  upon  her  mysterious 
friend ;  but  finding  that  Simon  persevered,  she  replied  with 
slight  temper :  "  That  does  not  concern  you.  Whatever  the 
character  of  Mademoiselle  de  FougSres  may  be,  she  does  not, 
apparently,  choose  that  judgment  should  be  pronounced  upon  it, 
since  she  will  not  make  it  known.  She  has  begged  me,  once 
for  all,  never  to  mention  a  word  of  our  conversations  to  any  one, 
however  trifling  and  iminteresting  they  may  be.  There  are 
many  things  in  her  character  which  I  do  not  understand ;  she  is 
much  more  clever  than  I  am.  Let  it  sufiice  you  to  know  that  I 
esteem  and  love  her  with  all  my  soul." 

Simon  tried  to  make  her  talk  by  piqidng  her  self-love. 

"  If  I  may  tell  you  what  I  think,  dear  neighbour,"  said  he, 
"  you  must  know^that  I  very  much  doubt  your  intimacy  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Foug^res.  I  almost  think  there  is  something  of  vanity 
on  your  part,  I  will  not  say  in  this  connection  with  the  fuiure  occu- 
pant of  the  castle,  but  in  being  the  only  confidante  of  a  person  so 
reserved  in  her  words  and  conduct.  Permit  me  «i\so  \jCi  ^j^  \!cl 
wha^  language  these  mutual  confidences  axe  expite^^e^,  ^vasA  SX» 
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is  said  Mademoiselle  de  Foug<^res  does  not  know  how  to  put  to- 
gether three  sentences  of  French." 

But  this  artifice  did  not  succeed.     Bonne  smiled  and  replied  : 
"  Are  you  quite  sure  I  do  not  understand  Italian  ?" 
It  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  thing  more  from  her. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

One  bright  morning  in  the  spring  of  1825,  Simon  went  out* with 
his  gun  in  pursuit  of  a  hawk,  of  that  fine  species  peculiar 
to  La  Marche.  First  cousin  to  the  eagle,  and  almost  as  large, 
it  possesses  the  same  courage  and  intelligence.  The  children 
sometimes  succeed  in  procuring  one  from  the  nest  and  bring 
it  up  to  destroy  the  mice  in  their  houses,  when  it  becomes  very 
tame  and  docile.  I  have  seen  one  take  flies  from  the  face  of 
a  sleeping  infant  with  the  utmost  gentleness  ;  scarcely  touching 
it  with  that  terrible  beak  with  which  it  tears  young  rabbits  and 
snakes  to  pieces. 

Simon,  believing  that  he  had  but  slightly  woimded  his  victim, 
watched  its  flight  and  disappearance,  and  continued  his  walk. 
Some  hours  had  elapsed,  when  returning  by  the  same  defile,  and 
thinking  of  very  difierent  matters,  he  suddenly  perceived  Made- 
moiselle de  Fougeres  running  down  a  hill  above  him,  crying  : 
"  Stop  it,  stop  it !   it  ^is  at  your  feet  !'*     Thinking  she  had  lost 
her  horse,  he  made  towards  the   ravine  to  seek  it;   but  per- 
ceiving nothing,  and  looking  back  at  Mademoiselle  de  Fougeres, 
he  saw  her  still  advancing  towards  him,  her  face  and  hands 
covered  with    blood.      Whether  moved  with  the  compassion 
geneioxLS  natures  feel  at  the  sight  of  sufiering,  or  with  grief  for 
the  condition  of  this  Jovely  girl,  Simon  "was  inexpressibly  pained 
at  the  thought  that  she  had  been  throNviL  iiom  \iet  \iQt^^.    ^^ 
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ran  forward  to  assist  her,  but  saw  no  evidences  of  suffering  in  her 
face ;  she  was  animated  as  Simon  had  never  before  seen  her ; 
and  laughing  with  youthful  exhiliration,  pointed  towards  a  bunch 
of  furze,  which  she  rapidly  approached,  crying  :  "  It  is  there ! 
run  forward !"  Before  Simon  could  catch  her  meaning,  she 
rushed  upon  her  prey  and  threw  her  silk  scarf  over  it,  which  the 
bird  quickly  tore  asunder.  It  was  the  hawk  Simon  had  disabled 
in  the  morning.  He  hastened  to  put  an  end  to  the  furious  com- 
bat it  was  waging  with  the  young  lady,  and  in  which  both  dis- 
played singular  courage  and  animosity;  the  bird  laid  upon  its 
back,  defending  itself  with  beak  and  claws  with  the  strength  of 
despair ;  the  young  girl,  spite  of  the  woimds  she  received,  per- 
severed in  her  attempts  to  seize  it,  and  seemed  determined  to  let 
herself  be  torn  in  pieces  rather  than  renounce  the  victory. 
Simon  vanquished  the  hawk,  tied  its  feet  together  with  his 
handkerchief,  and,  taking  it  by  the  beak,  presented  it  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Foug^res.  Exhausted  with  her  efforts,  she  had 
thrown  herself  upon  the  ground,  while  her  heart  beat  so  vio- 
lently that  Simon  could  distinguish  its  pulsation.  She  became 
pale,  he  threw  down  the  bird  at  her  feet,  and  kneeling  before 
her,  anxiously  enquired  if  she  were  seriously  wounded. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  replied,  "  I  believe  not." 

"  But  you  are  covered  with  blood  ?" 

"  Bah !  it  is  the  blood  of  this  rebellious  creature." 

"  I  am  sure  it  has  hurt  you ;  your  gloves  are  in  tatters." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Simon  took  her  hand,  and 
gently  drawing  off  her  glove,  saw  that  she  had  received  several 
severe  scratches. 

"  You  see  it  is  your  own  blood,"  he  said  in  a  troubled  accent, 
as  he  endeavoured  to  stanch  it. 

"  So  it  is  ;  I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  I  wished  to  secure  the  bird 
and  would  not  quit  my  hold  upon  him." 

"  But  you  are  suffering ;  you  are  pale." 

"  No,  I  am  only  out  of  breath." 
'  "  Your  face  is  injured." 

"  Indeed !  was  the  combat  so  fierce  ?     Ah.  "weVl,  \\.  ^o^^fe.  TkSX. 

matter;  1  am  all  the  prouder  of  my  conqueat.    Xe\.,  ^SXfc"^  -^^ 

jV  Is  to  jrou  I  owe  it     I  had  seized  the  bird  ^kt^e  ^ffcia^,  «A 
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three  times  it  escaped  from  me.  I  know  not  what  I  should 
have  done  if  we  had  not  met.  Now,  we  must  see  if  the  hird  is 
much  injured ;  I  hope  not." 

*"  We  must  first  ascertain  whether  you  are  not  yourself 
woimded  neax  the  eye.     Will  you  descend  to  yonder  rivulet  ?" 

''  Oh  !  there  is  no  occasion  for  doing  so.    I  do  not  feel  any  in- 


convenience. " 


"  But  that  is  no  reason  against  it ;  come  I  entreat  you,  I  will 
help  you  down  the  hill,  and  will  carry  this  unfortimate  bird,  who 
deserves  to  have  his  neck  twisted." 

"  Oh !  do  not  say  so,"  cried  the  young  girl ;  "  I  have  paid  for 
its  conquest  with  my  blood,  and  will  keep  it." 

She  allowed  herself  to  be  conducted  to  the  water's  edge ;  close 
to  its  bed,  a  sharp  rock  rose  some  feet  above  the  groimd.     Simon 
offered  to  assist  her  in  climbing  it ;  but  disdaining  to  make  use  of 
his  hand,  she  sprung  to  the  top  with  the  agility  of  one  of  Diana's 
nymphs.     She  was  so  beautiful  in  her  gaiety  and  courage  that 
Simon  forgave  her  the  kmUeur  she  had  hitherto  preserved  in  her 
manners.     Perhaps  at  this  moment  he  foimd  it  was  but  an  attrac- 
tion the  more.     His  soul  was  too  ardent  not  to  surrender  itself 
entirely  to  this  noble  creature ;  he  was  almost  beside  himself,  and 
did  not  even  think  of  analyzing  the  disorder  of  his  spirits.     He, 
whose  feelings  had  always  been  held  in  such  command,  and  whose 
habits  were  so  reserved  that  his  mother  even  rarely  obtained  a 
kiss,  felt  himself  ready  to  throw  his  arms  around  this  yoimg  girl 
and  press  her  to  his  heart,  not  with  any  passionate  feeling  of 
love,  (he  had  no  thought  of  the  kind),  but  with  the  tenderness  of 
a  brother  for  a  woimded  child ;  his  nature  was  too  impetuous  to 
give  way  to  vain  timidity,  or  to  conform  to  the  requisitions  of 
custom,  when  under  the  influence  of  lively  emotion.     He  took 
Mademoiselle  de  Foug^es's  handkerchief,  moistened  it  in  the 
water,  and  bathed  her  temples  with  so  much  care,   gentleness 
and  simplicity,  that  she,  in  her  turn,  felt  her  habitual  pride  and 
reserve  give  way  before  an  irresistible  sympathy. 

"  Thank  God  !  your  face  is  not  hurt,"  he  said  to  her  tenderly ; 
*'  &e  bloody  wings  of  the  creature  caused  these  stains;— but  your 
hands  ! — let  me  dip  them  in  the  watei. . . ,  lei  me  Eee  them. .  . . 
^ejr  are  indeed  sadly  hurt !" 
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And  Simon,  who  was  short-sighted,  stooping  to  look  at  them, 
touched  them  with  his  lips  with  inexpressible  emotion.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Fougferes  quickly  withdrew  her  hands,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  him  with  that  severe  look  which  had  so  embar- 
rassed him  at  the  first  meeting.  But  this  time  he  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  her  hauteur  ;  his  eyes  answered  hers  with  a  friend- 
liness so  frank  and  deprecating,  that  she  suddenly  softened,  and 
said  to  him  in  a  lively  tone : 

"  There  is  blood  upon  your  lips ;  do  you  know  whose  it 
is?" 

"  It  is  aristocratic  blood,"  returned  Simon ;  "  but  it  is  yours." 

"  It  is  noble  blood,  sir,  replied  the  Italian,  proudly ;  for  it  is 
pure  republican  blood.  Are  you  worthy  of  wearing  such  a  seal 
upon  your  lips  ?" 

"  Just  Heaven  !"  cried  Simon,  rising ;  "  if  I  am  not  yet  worthy 
of  it  in  my  actions,  I  am  in  my  opinions ;  but,"  he  added  Didling 
upon  his  knees  close  beside  her,  "  you  jest  with  me  ;  you  are  not 
a  republican ;  it  is  impossible !" 

"  Know,"  returned  she, "  that  I  am  the  native  of  a  country 
where  one  can  be  nought  else  without  degradation.  Our  re- 
public has  lasted  longer  than  that  of  Rome ;  it  is  but  yesterday 
we  were  made  slaves ;  learn  also  that  we  know  how  to  hate  our 
tyrants.  A  Venetian,  unless  he  had  abjured  his  country,  woidd 
not  have  kissed  the  hand  of  a  German,  as  you  a  moment  since 
kissed  mine,  on  your  knees,  still  believing  me  an  aristocrat." 

''  I  knew  then  that  you  were  beautiful  as  an  angel  and  brave 
as  a  lion,  but  now  that  I  know  you  to  be  a  republican  also,  I  will 
kiss  your  feet  if  you  will  allow  me." 

"  You  mountaineers  excel  in  fine  speeches  upon  liberty,"  re-- 
turned  she ;  **  but  there  is  a  proverb  among  us  which  you  should 
understand:  PiU fatH  che parole.  At  present  we  are  under  the 
yoke ;  and  because  we  are  silent  our  oppressors  look  upon  us 
as  crushed ;  but  they  little  know  what  our  arousing  will  be  when 
the  hour  is  come." 

"  I  fear  it  will  arrive  no  sooner  for  you  than  for  us,"  reijUad 
Simon ;  *'  if  all  Italians  had  souls  as  couiageouB  b&  ^o\vt%,  *^  l^ 
Frenchmen  had  convictions  like  mine,  we  Bliou\diio\.\oTi^«^^^»2L^ 
the  Bhame  ^  £arei^  rule, " 
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"  Let  us  hope  for  better  days,"  said  Fiamma ;  "  but  this  is  not 
the  time  to  speak  of  politics.  Why  do  you  not  come  to  my  fa- 
ther's house  ?" 

"Because,"  replied  Simon,  [somewhat  embarrassed,  '*  I  have 
_not  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance." 

"  He  has  invited  you  several  times,  I  know ;  why  have  you 
refused  ?" 

"  Knowing  how  different  my  opinions  are  from  his, — can  you 
ask  me  why  ?" 

"My  father  has  no  political  opinions,"  replied  Fianmia, 
quickly ;  "  and  for  that  very  reason  it  would  be  unwise  as  well 
as  useless  to  discuss  them  with  him.  He  is  a  very  mode- 
rate and  polite  man ;  and  if  respectable  people  did  not  avoid 
him  for  his  pretended  opinions,  he  would  not  be  obliged  to 
fill  his  house  with  those  mean  creatures  who  fawn  upon  and 
flatter  him." 

"  You  speak  very  severely  of  your  courtiers,"  said  Simon  ; 
"  if  your  father  receives  them  with  the  same  rough  frankness, 
I  can  hardly  think  they  would  be  so  desirous  to  render  him 
homage." 

"  If  my  father  had  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  understand  his  true 
interests  and  dignity,  he  would  have  a  fine  part  to  play  in  France. 
But  your  French  nobility  are  demoralized  ;  you  have  so  ill- 
treated  them,  that  they  no  longer  know  what  they  are  about.  It 
is  not  thus  we  think  and  act.  Our  people  have  but  one  enemy  : 
the  stranger  :  the  old  nobility  are  the  captains  they  would  choose, 
if  the  time  were  come  to  march  to  battle.  We  aristocrats  are 
familiar  with  the  people ;  we  know  that  they  love  us,  and  they 
know  that  we  have  no  fear  of  them.  They  did  not  profit  by  our 
downfall ;  neither  would  they  profit  if  it  were  to  be  effected 
again.  But  we  are  ruined,  and  only  pride  ourselves  the  more 
upon  being  so  ;  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  to  one's  advantage 
to  acquire  a  large  fortune,  for  I  have  often  seen  that  what  is  gained 
in  money  is  lost  in  merit.  Remain  then  poor  as  long  as  you 
can,  Monsieur  Feline,  and  be  in  no  hurry  to  make  your  intellect 
s^ve  to  your  advancement  in  the  world." 
**  This  is  what  they  will  not  fail  to  accuse  Tcve  q^  ?.e^\Tv^/\i  \ 
shew  myself  at  yowr  father's  lio\ise  among  \ke  scideX.^  ^\v\Oa.  x^- 
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pairs  thither,"  replied  Simon :  "  and  this  meeting  is  therefore 
imfortunate  for  me,  for  I  shall  often  be  tempted  to  expose  my. 
self  to  the  blame  of  those  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  pre- 
serving." 

"  If  it  should  be  so,  you  must  resist  temptation";"  returned  the 
young  girl,  with  the  grave  and  composed  manner  habitual  to  her  ; 
but  in  a  few  days  we  shall  be  installed  at  Fougeres,  and  I  think 
you  may  see  me  there  without  compromising  yourself.  I  hope 
my  father  will  set  apart  some  days  in  every  week,  on  which  honest 
people  may  meet  each  other  without  mixing  with  self-serving 
flatterers.  At  least  I  shall  use  all  my  endeavours  towards  this 
end.  Now  let  us  occupy  ourselves  with  my  captive ;  you  must 
perform  for  him  the  same  good  services  that  you  have  rendered 
to  me,  and  examine  his  injuries." 

Simon  obeyed,  attended  to  the  wounded  prisoner,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  the  amputation  of  the  broken  pinion  ;  after 
which  he  bound  it  up  in  a  damp  handkerchief,  promising 
to  bring  it  himself  to  the  castle  as  soon  as  the  bird  should  be  cured 
and  tamed. 

"  This  is  not  all,"  she  said ;  "  you  must  assist  me  to  find  my 
horse,  which  I  left  in  the  wood." 

"  I  will  hasten  to  seek  it,  and  bring  it  to  you  here,"  replied 
Simon." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Fiamma,  smiling ;  "  according  to  your  French 
ideas  and  customs,  I  am  your  enemy,  and  you  shoidd  not  serve 
me. 

"  According  to  my  heart  and  reason,  I  am  your  most  respectful 
and  devoted  friend,"  replied  Simon.  "  Tell  me  in  what  part  you 
left  Sauvage,'' 

"  You  know  his  name  !"  she  returned,  smiling ;  "  let  us  go  to- 
gether. He  obeys  no  voice  but  my  own,  or  that  of  my  servant ; 
and  though  you  are  my  friend " 

"  I  am  both  at  the  same  time,"  replied  Simon.  "  Will  you  take 
my  arm  ?" 

"It  is  not  the  custom  of  my  country,"  rejoined    Fiamma ; 
"^^there  women  have  no  need  of  a  defender.     T\ie  "^ecr^^  ^o  ^^^. 
annoy  us.     We  go  out  alone  at  all  hours,  and  no  on^  Vxxs^^^"^^' 
Tbejr  respect  because  they  Jove  us.      Here,  we   axe    ox55c^    ^^- 
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tmguished  from  men  to  be  oppressed  and  mocked  at.     France  is  a 
bad  country.     I  hope  that  you  are  worthier  than  she  is." 

"  Let  there  be  a  revolution  in  Italy,"  returned  Simon,  "  and  I 
will  die  beneath  your  banners." 

Talking  thus,  they  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  wood.  Fi- 
amma  called  her  horse  several  times,  and  soon  heard  the  noise  of 
his  shoes  [against  the  flints.  Her  hand  being  boimd  up,  Simon 
assisted  her  to  moomt,  and  led  Sauvage  by  the  bridle  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley.  As  they  moved  on,  they  exchanged  in  a 
few  words,  the  history  of  their  whole  lives.  It  was  as  short  and 
pure  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  They  were  of  the  same 
age.  Fiamma  had  loved  h^  mother,  as  Feline  loved  his.  Since 
her  death,  she  had  lived  in  a  country  villa  which  her  father 
had  purchased  between  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  There,  Fiamma  had  become  accustomed  to  an  ac- 
tive and  adventurous  life ;  sometimes  chasing  a  bear  or  chamois 
through  the  moimtains,  sometimes  braving  the  tempest  in  her 
bark  at  sea,  and  always  cherishing  the  romantic  idea,  that  she 
might  some  day  perhaps  be  engaged  in  a  partisan  war,  in  a  coim- 
try  whose  secret  retreats  she  so  well  knew.  The  absence  of  M.  de 
Foug^res,  who  had  repaired  to  France,  to  purchase  his  estates, 
had  left  her  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  and  her  natural  inde- 
pendence had  assumed  a  development  which  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  restrain.  The  respect  she  evinced  towards  her  father 
was  the  only  thing  capable  of  controlling  her ;  she  had  therefore 
obeyed  his  orders  to  quit  Italy  with  her  governess,  and  after 
having  spent  a  few  months  in  Paris,  had  established  herself  at 
Gu^ret,  while  waiting  for  the  settlement  of  affairs  at  Foug^res. 

"I  am  impatient  for  these  repairs  to  be  completed,"  she  said, 
as  she  finished  her  recital.  ''  Since  I  am  obliged  to  leave  my  own 
country,  I  would  rather  live  in  this  wild  valley,  which  reminds 
me  of  certain  spots  on  the  banks  of  my  beloved  Alps,  than  in 
your  dull  towns,  or  in  that  pandemonium,  without  feature  or  cha- 
racter, which  you  call  your  capital,  but  which  you  should  rather 
term  your  plague-spot,  your  curse,  your  hell.     Now  then,  adieu  ; 
I  pray  you  call  our  hawk  Italia^  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten,  we 
made  It  captive  together.     Be  careful  oi  it.    11  «k^  ow^a  should 
^peak  to  you  of  me,  tell  ihem  1  do  iio\.  \jionn  \?«o  ^ot^^  q?1 
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French ;  I  do  not  care  to  speak  with  those  lackeys  of  royalty, 
who  have  kissed  the  Cossack's  knout,  and  the  corporal's  baton  of 
the  Austrian  Schlagueurs." 

"  Let  me  kiss  your  horse's  shoe,"  said  Simon,  laughing  ;  "  it 
is  a  noble  creature,  to  obey  only  you." 

"  And  to  obey  me  only  from  affection,"  returned  Fiamma.  "  But 
let  alone  its  shoe,  shake  hands  with  me.     E  viva  la  liberta .'" 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  still  bleeding,  and  entered  the 
valley  in  a  gallop.  Simon  once  more  kissed  this  noble  blood, 
and  wiped  his  &igers  on  his  naked  breast.  Then  hastened  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  burying  his  face  between 
his  hands,  remained  sleepless  till  morning,  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment impossible  to  describe. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Simon  continued  under  the  influence  of  this  adventure  for  more 
than  four  and  twenty  hours.  No  sorrowful  reflection  could  find 
place  in  the  midst  of  his  infatuation.  The  strongest  natures  are 
the  most  easily  conquered,  and  the  most  completely  subdued  by 
a  passion  worthy  of  them.  With  them,  nothing  resists,  nothing 
opposes  their  enthusiasm,  because  their  chief  want  is  to  love  and 
admire.  The  whispers  of  prudence  and  selfish  interest  are 
stifled  in  the  desire  for  love  and  devotion,  which  overflows  within 
them. 

But,  the  first  transports  of  joy  and  adoration  once  over,  Simon 
felt  the  need  of  renewing  this  pure  happiness,  at  the  source  of 
its  inspiration.  He  must  see  Mademoiselle  de  Fougdres  again ; 
all  which  was  not  her,  had  no  longer  any  existence  for  him.  Even 
the  tendeniesswWchhis  mother  had,  mifflt1ieii,e3.d\xa\N^^^^^'5i^ 
ed,  hded  before  the  convulsive  transports  of  \i\a  vni^^asKoJt^afiaaK.. 
Ife  was  frightened  at  thia  passion,  without  &iniia%  oi  cr$^«^% 
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its  advances ;  but  several  days,  passed  without  seeing  Fiamma, 
brought  with  them  such  agony  and  suffering,  that  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  struggling  against  it. 

Simon  had  not  been  much  alarmed  until  then,  \  at  what  he 
experienced.  He  had  never  yet  loved,  and  knew  not  the  enemy 
with  which  he  was  engaged ;  he  imagined  that  triumph  would 
be  easy,  could  he  once  resolve  upon  the  attempt ;  could  it  once  be 
proved  to  him,  that  the  sufferings  of  this  love  were  greater  than 
its  joys.  That  moment  arrived,  he  called  reflection  to  his  aid, 
and  asked  himself  upon  what  reality  this  absorbing  and  ecstatic 
admiration  was  grounded ;  what  lasting  bond  a  few  words  ex- 
changed with  this  young  girl  could  have  cemented  ?  How  had 
she  shewn  herself  great,  strong,  magnanimous,  brave^  sincere  ? 
What  had  he  seen  ?  a  childish  struggle  with  a  bird  of  prey,  and 
the  romantic  admiration  of  youth  for  generous  sentiments,  whose 
application  perhaps  would  be  quite  above  the  strength  of  her 
character.   * 

But,  alas  !  all  these  reflections  of  Simon  failed  of  their  aim ; 
his  weapons  turned  their  points  against  his  own  heart ;  the  more 
he  reflected,  the  more  did  Fiamma  appear  worthy  of  his  enthu- 
siasm.    That  woman  was  no  child  who  condemned  herself  to 
silence,  and  the  acting  a  part  for  more  than  six  months,  rather 
than  exchange  her  noble  thoughts  with  beings  unable  to  com- 
prehend them ;    and  what   no    adulation    had    been  able   to 
obtain  from  her  stoical  deflance,  Simon  had  won  by  a  look.  With 
a  quick  penetration,  and  noble  faith,  Fiamma' s  glance  had  read 
him  rapidly,  and  her  tongue  became  untied  as  by  magic.     She 
had  confided  to  him  the  secret  of  her  soul,  the  mystery  of  her 
life,  and  had  not  even  bid  him  be  silent,  so  assured  did  she  feel 
of  his  honour.     There  was  something  almost  masculine  in  her 
nature,  which  seemed  made  for  serious  Mendship  and  tranquil 
esteem.     With  what  devotion  would  such  a  creature  be  capable 
of  braving  death  in  a  noble  cause,  who  for  a  childish  amusement, 
had,  like  a  young  Spartan,  suffered  herself  to  be  torn  by  the  beak 
of  the  eagle.     Then,  no  seductions  of  vanity  could  influence 
Jber;  she  had  formed  for  herself  a  life  completely  apart  from  that 
which  the  fortune  of  her  father  appeared  \o  ^gsravX,  wsX.,%\skRftihfi 
.^ed  the  salons  for  the  woods,  Mvolo\ia  eQivNet«».\ioTL  i^^  x^^Sasv^, 
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and  the  base  flatteries  of  parasites,  for  the  ingenuous  conversation 
of  the  gentle  Mademoiselle  Parquet.  He  asked  himself  how  it 
was  that  he  had  not  recognised  from  the  day  of  their  meeting  on 
the  tower,  the  divine  fire  beneath  the  veil  of  this  mysterious  Isis ; 

.  how  it  was  that  the  generous  voice  which  had  pronounced  in  his 
ear,  the  word  honour,  in  so  firm  an  accent,  had  not  aroused  within 
him  a  sentiment  of  holy  brotherhood  ;  and  he  accounted  for  it 

.  in  the  belief  that  a  being  like  her  was  the  realization  of  a 
beautiful  dream,  in  which  realization,  one  dare  not  at  first 
believe. 

Simon  sought  no  more  to  combat  his  feelings,  but  resolved  to 
bring  them  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  He  felt  how  im- 
possible it  was  that  any  other  woman  could  henceforth  attract 
his  attention ;  but  he  said  to  himself,  that  as  society  had  placed 
an  insurmoimtable  barrier  between  them,  he  was  boimd  to  forego 
all  vain  dreams  concerning  her.  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  was 
independent  in  her  character,  and  position ;  she  was  of  age,  and 
her  mother,  it  was  said,  had  left  her  sufficient  to  live  upon.  But 
Simon  would  have  blushed  to  seek  the  hand  of  an  heiress.  He 
thought  that  at  the  first  word  of  love,  from  so  poor  a  man,  she 
would  necessarily  imagine  him  actuated  by  the  most  contempti- 
ble motives.  The  idea  only  of  what  public  opinion  would  attri- 
bute to  such  sentiments,  caused  him  to  tremble  with  anger  and 
shame.  He  formed  the  determination,  even  should  Mademoiselle 
de  Foug^res  favour  his  devotion  more  than  he  had  any  reason  to 
hope,  to  maintain  the  most  respectful  and  friendly  bearing  to- 
wards her.  To  this  end,  he  must  no  more  give  way  to  the  irre- 
sistible emotions  which  had  overcome  him  when  they  last  met. 
Simon  trusted  to  find  the  necessary  strength ;  but  to  insure  it, 
determined  to  absent  himself  for  a  time  from  the  spot,  tooL 
vividly  recalling  the  scene  of  enchantment.  He  departed  for 
Nevers,  whither  a  student,  one  of  his  friends,  recently  called  to 
the  bar,  had  invited  him  in  honour  of  his  installation. 

During  this  time  the  Count  de  Foug^res  took  possession  of  his 
new  habitation.     The  villagers  were  too  much  bent  upon  making 
him  pay  a  sort  of  earnest-penny ^  to  spare  \iim  nevi  i^\fc%  wAV^- 
noun.     When  he  aaw  that  nothing  could  turn  liSafiUv  ^qtcv  *^«a 

pa^^oae,  he  performed  his  part  nobly,   and  -pxeaenXft^  ^  ^ax^ 

p  2 
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barrel  of  wiae  to  his  dear  vassals,  wishing  with  all  his  heart  that 
the  warmth  of  their  affectioii  for  him  might  abate.  But  this 
was  not  the  way  to  effect  his  desire.  He  was  ffeted,  compli- 
mented, serenaded  once  more  in  song  and  music,  and  bombarded 
with  crackers.  He  behaved  like  a  prince ;  shook  hands  extra- 
vagantly, lifted  his  hat  even  to  the  dogs  of  the  village,  everlast- 
ingly varied  the  words  of  his  gracious  replies,  sustained  the 
most  interminable  and  fatiguing  conversations  with  an  evangelical 
patience  ;  in  fine,  kissed,  as  M.  Parquet  poetically  said,  the  hem 
of  the  garment  of  the  goddess  Incongruity ;  and  having  made 
M^iself  as  popular  as  possible,  retired  to  bed  overcome  with 
fatigue,  and  reckoning  in  his  calculating  head,  how  he  should 
increase  reiit  here  and  diminish  wages  there,  as  a  set  off  against 
the  expenditure  of  funds  in  his  paternal  affability. 

Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  displayed  a  disposition  which  con- 
firmed the  charges  of  pride  and  insolence  existing  against  her, 
by  shutting  herself  up  in  her  room  while  these  sentimental  lam- 
poons lasted.  She  remained  invisible ;  and  her  father  had  no 
power  to  make  this  wild  freedom  yield  to  a  prudent  regard  for 
his  position;  she  had  a  mode  of  resisting  him,  quiet  and  re- 
spectful, but  before  which  he  bowed  like  a  reed.  Mean  in  ideas, 
sentiments,  and  language,  he  yet  knew  that  this  soul  of  iron 
could  only  be  governed  through  her  convictions,  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  power  of  convincing  which  he  wanted.  In  despair  of 
controlling  his  daughter's  will,  he  took  the  safer  course  of  per- 
mitting her  retirement  and  silence.  Some  days  after  these 
extraordinary  f^tes,  the  patron  f6te  of  the  village  took  place.  M. 
de  Fougeres  had  departed  the  evening  before  to  attend  a  cattle 
fair  in  Bourbonnais,  for  he  was  scarcely  invested  with  the  dignity 
of  lord  of  the  manor  ere  he  again  turned  merchant. 

Of  all  who  had  evinced  their  zeal  towards  him,  one  only 

thought  that  sufficient  homage  had  not  been  rendered  to  his 

name  and  title.     This  was  the  priest,  a  young  man  possessing 

neither  judgment  nor  true  piety,  and  who  conceived  the  idea  of 

reviving  on  the  present  occasion,  a  singular  custom  of  which  he 

had  read  in  some  old  ecclesiastical  charter.     On  the  day  of  the 

patron  fSte,  the  sexton  was  dispatched  to  M^a.demo\&^^  d^  ¥o\i- 

S'dres  to  beg  that  she  would  not  iaiV  to  attend  \3b.e  wu^e^st^^w^^ 
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of  the  host.  This  message  caused  the  young  Italian  no  little 
astonishment.  She  thought  it  strange  for  the  priest  to  take 
upon  himself  the  right  of  thus  pointing  out  her  duty.  Never- 
theless, she  did  not  feel  justified  in  dispensing  with  an  act  of 
devotion  which  her  education  had  rendered  sacred  in  her  eyes. 
But,  suspecting  some  ambush  upon  the  part  of  those  whom  she 
bad  hitherto  found  means  to  avoid,  she  did  not  take  her  place  in 
the  gallery  reserved  for  the  ancient  lords  of  Foug^res,  conspicu- 
ously situated  on  the  right  of  the  choir,  and  which  the  priest  had 
decorated,  at  his  own  expense,  with  a  carpet  and  hassocks. 
Fiamma  waited  till  the  vespers  were  commencing,  and  gliding 
into  the  church  in  the  most  simple  costume,  mixed  with  the 
crowd  of  women,  who,  in  those  countries,  kneel  upon  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church.  She  detested  adulation  offered  to  any  class 
whatever,  but  thought  that  before  God,  she  could  not  kneel 
with  too  much^mmility. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  sought  to  escape  the  searching  look  of 
the  priest,  or  of  the  sacristan  ji  who  was  charged  to  discover  her. 
The  church  was  very  small,  and  the  custom  of  the  country  re- 
quired that  the  women  should  be  separated  from  the  men,  and 
gathered  together  in  one  of  the  naves.  Between  the  Magnificat 
and  the  Pange  lingua,  in  the  interval  appointed  for  the  officiating 
priest  to  put  on  his  pontifical  garments,  the  sexton  passed 
through  the  crowd  of  women,  and  supplicated  Mademoiselle  de 
Foug^res,  from  the  priest,  to  take  a  place  more  suited  to  her 
rank.  Upon  her  refusal  to  ascend  into  the  gallesy,  the  obstinate 
official  caused  a  chair  and  cushion  to  be  placed  as  if  for  his 
bishop,  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  near  the  balustrade  parting 
the  two  sexes.  He  thought  that  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res 
coidd  not  resist  such  an  honourable  invitation,  and  proceeded  to 
the  altar. 

During  this  time,  the  crowd  of  women,  who  separated  Made- 
moiselle de  Foug^res  from  the  insolent  chair  of  state,  divided, 
and  all  looks  solicited  her  to  take  possession  of  it.  One  only, 
Jeanne  Feline,  disturbed  in  her  fervent  prayer,  and  whose  good 
sense  was  deeply  woimded  by  what  was  paaam^  ^oxmiWvEt., 
lowered  her  hood,  raised  her  head,  and  ^x.ed  \iet  e^^%  >a.^'»^ 
MademoiseUe  de  Fougdrea  with  a  look  in  vr\uc\i  \Ja.^  Y^^^^  '^^ 
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virtue  and  the  fire  of  youth  burned  amidst  the  ravages  of  age 
and  grief.  Fiamma  saw  it,  and  recognised  the  mother  of  Simon 
in  a  faint  similitude  of  feature,  and  a  striking  resemblance  of 
expression.  She  had  heard  Mademoiselle  Parquet  boast  of  the 
merit  of  this  woman,  and  had  desired  an  opportunity  of  making 
her  acquaintance.  She  met  her  look  then,  and  explained  by  her 
own  that  she  was  ready  to  enter  into  communication  with  her. 

Madame  Ffline,  bold  and  ingenuous  as  truth,  immediately  ad- 
dressed to  her  the  following  words  in  a  half  whisper  :  "  Well  I 
Mademoiselle,  does  your  conscience  forbid  you  to  do  it  ? " 

"  My  conscience,"  replied  Fiamma,  imhesitatingly,  "  bids  me 
to  remain  here,  and  to  offer  you  the  chair  as  a  mark  of  respect 
due  to  you." 

Jeanne  so  little  expected  this  reply,  that  she  remained  stu- 
pified. 

Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  was  not  a  person^  be  accused, 
like  her  father,  of  courting  popularity.  She  was  reproached 
vrith.  the  opposite  fault ;  and  Jeanne  could  not  understand  why 
she  had  mixed  with  the  crowd  since  the  commencement  of  the 
service.  At  length  her  face  relaxed,  and  resisting  Fiamma's 
desire  to  conduct  her  to  the  chair,  she  said :  "  Not  I ;  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  take  a  place  of  honour  before  God,  who  knows 
the  depths  of  the  heart  and  its  miseries.  But  look  there,  at  the 
oldest  woman  in  the  village ;  she  has  seen  four  generations,  and 
is  usually  accommodated  with  a  chair ;  she  kneels  now  on  the 
ground.     They  have  neglected  her  for  you  to  day." 

Mademoiselle  de  Fougdres  followed  the  direction  of  Jeanne's 
eyes,  and  saw  a  very  aged  woman  for  whom  the  young  females 
had  contrived  a  sort  of  cushion  with  their  fustian  capes.     She 
approached  her,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Madame  Feline  aided 
her  to  rise,  and  installed  her  in  the  arm-chair.     The  old  woman 
allowed  them   to  place  her,   understanding  nothing  of   what 
passed,  and  only  thanking  them  by  a  sign  of  heir  trembling 
head.     Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  kneeled  again  on  the  pave- 
ment close  to  Jeanne,  so  as  to  be  entirely  concealed  by  the  back 
of  the  large    chair  on  which  Mathurin,   who  now  only  ful- 
y^IIed  her  religious  duties  from  habit,  ^euW^  ^\^^\.  ^t^  ^^xc^ 
mnutes  were  oyqt^ 
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In  the  mean  time  the  priest,  whose  sight  was  not  v6ry  good, 
and  who  was  moreover  perfectly  aware  that  a  down-cast  look 
best  becomes  the  fervour  of  an  officiating  priest,  had  a  confased 
vision  of  a  woman  in  a  white  head  dress,  seated  in  the  arm  chair. 
He  believed  that  his  manoeuvre  had  succeeded,  and  quietly  com- 
menced his  duties.  But  when  at  the  moment  appointed  for  the 
denouemeni  of  his  grand  project,  after  having  descended  the  three 
steps  of  the  altar  and  knelt  before  the  host,  he  rose,  traversed 
the  choir,  and  advanced  towards  the  chair  to  render  the  same 
honour  to  Mademoiselle  de  Fougt^res,  according  to  the  usages 
and  customs  of  ancient  feudality,  he  perceived  his  mistake,  and 
hiff  arm  remained  suspended  in  the  air ;  while  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  the  faithful,  with  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  de- 
manded the  reason  of  such  honours  being  paid  to  the  mother 
Mathurin. 

The  young  priest's  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  ^m  ;  for 
seeing  that  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  was  somewhat  obstinate 
and  malicious  in  this  affair,  he  determined  to  shew  her  that  she 
had  not  the  best  of  it ;  and  turning  suddenly  to  the  opposite 
side  offered  his  homage  to  the  manorial  gallery,  as  though  to 
prove  that  these  honours  were  due  to  the  title  rather  than  to 
the  person.  The  whole  village  was  amazed ;  and  it  took  more 
than  six  months  to  impress  the  true  version  of  this  event  upon 
its  commentators,  who  grew  thin  in  their  researches  and  dis- 
cussions. The  relatives  of  the  old  lady  did  not  fail  to  declare, 
that  she  had  been  blessed  in  virtue  of  an  old  custom  which  ac- 
corded this  privilege  to  centenarism ;  and  which  M.  le  Cur6  had 
fo^ond  in  the  archives  of  the  community.  As  for  her,  as  she  was 
nearly  blind,  and  had  slept  through  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
in  which  this  honour  was  performed ;  and  as  she  was  happy 
enough  to  possess  ears  sbut  for  ever  against  all  himian  words 
and  worldly  noises,  she  went  down  to  her  grave  unconscious  of 
the  homage  offered  to  her. 

From  the  time  of  this  adventure,  Jeanne  Feline  conceived  a 
high  esteem  for  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res ;    and  instead  of 
avoiding  speaking  of  her  as  she  had  MtlieTto  doTie^  Q;vi<&^*c^icscb&^ 
Mademoiselle  Bonne  with  interest  conceinm^  ^"^  c\\3bx^cX«t  ^*l 
Jier  noble  &iend.     Bonne  had  so  much  Tea^e\-  iox  >i)tkfc  ^wsa^o^ 
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and  prudence  of  her  neighbour,  that  she  did  not  feel  herself 
called  upon  to  preserve  with  her  the  secrecy  Fiamma  had  im- 
posed. She  confided  to  her  the  generous  sentiments  and  truly 
liberal  virtues  of  this  young  girl,  and  informed  her  of  the  desire 
Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  had  expressed  for  her  acquaintance. 

Spite  of  the  pleasure  the  good  Feline  expressed  in  this  in- 
telligence, she  refused  to  become  known  to  the  lady  of  the 
castle.  "  How  could  it  be  accomplished  ?"  she  asked.  "  Her 
father  no  doubt  would  be  excessively  displeased  were  his  daughter 
to  come  to  my  cottage ;  and  as  for  me,  I  will  never  go  and  seek 
permission  of  the  servants  to  approach  her.  1  will  wait  for  an 
opportunity ;  and  if  I  should  meet  her,  will  tell  her  my  satis- 
faction  with  her  conduct  at  church.  But  for  the  discretion  of 
this  child,  M.  le  Cur^,  who  is  indeed  too  light  for  his  holy 
office,  would  have  offended  the  majesty  of  God  in  a  scandalous 
manner.'' 

Madame  Feline  being  thus  disposed,  the  opportunity  was  not 
long  wanting.  One  morning  as  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  was 
passing  her  cottage  on  her  way  to  Mademoiselle  Parquet,  she 
saw  Jeanne  leaning  out  of  a  little  window  enclosed  by  vine- 
leaves.  The  good  lady  was  engaged  in  feeding  the  hawk  from 
her  hand. 

"  Good  day,  Italia !"  said  Fiamma  in  passing. 
'    Madame  Feline  lifted  her  head,  and  delighted  to  see  the  yoimg 
girl,  entered  into  conversation  with  her.     The  health  and  educa- 
tion of  the  bird  was  a  subject  most  readily  at  hand. 

"  How  is  it  you  know  his  name  ?"  asked  Jeanne.  "  I  never 
told  it  to  any  one  ;  but,  now  that  you  have  pronounced  it  I  re- 
cognise it  as  the  name  my  son  gave  him ;  for  it  was  he  who 
brought  it  from  the  mountains." 

"  And  who  captured  it  in  the  pass  of  the  H^rissons,"  returned 
Fiamma. 

"  Indeed  !  do  you  know  him  ?"  cried  Jeanne.  "  You  have 
met  then  in  the  chase  ?" 

"  I  hunted  with  him  that  day,"  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Fou- 
gSres.     ^^  I  have  stiH  marks  upon  my  hands  attesting  the  courage 
of  this  gentienmn^**  added  she,  gently  t8tpTg>m^  ^^  \fa^\  '-''  ^wid 
^'  Simon  performed  the  part  of  sxngeon  t»  xvaXioXk:' 
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"  Is  it  possible ! — ^Ah  !"  said  Madame  F^ine  looking  down  with 
a  smile,  "  I  understand  now  the  affection  he  has  for  this  greedy 
creature,  and  why  he  so  strongly  recommended  it  to  my  protec- 
tion, when  he  went  away.  I  will  take  more  care  of  it  than  ever4 
for  if  you  are  what  you  seem  to  be,  I  must  love  you." 

"  You  cannot  tell  me  any  thing  more  acceptable,"  returned 
Fiamma,  raising  the  withered  hand  of  Jeanne  with  warmth  to 
her  lips.  Then,  as  though  this  impetuous  movement  might  have 
betrayed  some  secret  thought  of  her  heart,  she  coloured  and  re- 
mained silent.  Feline  knew  not  how  to  interpret  this  emotion ;  * 
she  began  talking  at  once  about  the  priest  and  the  mother  Ma- 
thurin,  the  republic,  the  monarchy,  religion,  and  all  matters  that 
interested  her ;  last  of  all,  of  her  son. 

Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  was  surprised  at  the  profound  sense 
and  even  intellectual  and  artless  grace  of  this  superior  woman  ; 
a  being  innocent  of  all  social  corruptions.  She  had  not 
thought  it  possible  to  unite  so  little  cultivation  with  so  much 
profotmd  knowledge.  It  was  to  her  a  matter  of  admiration,  and 
shortly  of  enthusiasm ;  for  Fiamma  was  no  less  impassioned  in 
her  friendships,  than  invincible  in  her  antipathies.  This  organi- 
zation, rich  enough  to  dispense  with  factitious  embellishment,  and 
to  owe  all  to  God  and  itself,  was  indeed  a  grand  spectacle  for  one 
haimted  with  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  condemned  to  the 
presence  of  the  ugly.  In  a  very  short  time  a  deep  affection  and 
entire  sympathy  was  established  between  Jeanne  and  Fiamma. 
Mutually  setting  aside  those  social  shackles,  necessary  only  for 
the  vulgar,  the  intimacy  was  great,  and  Jeanne  spent  as  many 
hours  in  the  boudoir  of  Fiamma,  as  Fiamma  passed  in  the 
cottage  and  humble  household  of  Jeanne.  Mademoiselle  Par- 
quet often  joined  in  these  meetings,  and  her  young  friend  taught 
her  to  appreciate  Madame  Feline.  Until  then,  Bonne  had  only 
respected  her  for  her  solid  virtue,  and  admirable  goodness ;  and 
knew  not  that  there  was  also  a  fine  intellect  to  be  admired.  She 
was  at  first  surprised  to  see  that  Fiamma,  with  all  her  know- 
ledge and  extensive  reading,  never  wearied  of  the  society  of  a 
woman  who  had  read  nothing  but  her  Bftle.  Yiaiarcca.  Xaxxj^c^. 
her  that  the  Bible  was  the  source  of  all  yrisd-Oia  «i»A.  ^o^Nx^  \ 
thai  the  spirit  of  its  divine  pages  was  mcamat^ed  Vil  <)£ie  ^t^^s^^ 
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of  Jeanne,  in  all  her  words  and  thoughts,  with  the  grandeur  and 
simplicity  of  the  holy  writings  themselves.  The  soul  of 
Bonne  progressed  in  its  contact  with  two  souls  so  superior  to  her 
pwn,  not  in  goodness,  but  in  strength. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

One  morning  towards  noon,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  heat  out  of 
doors  being  very  great,  and  the  cottage  of  Feline  cool  and  agree- 
able, these  three  women  were  assembled  together  in  their  usual 
gentle  intercourse.  Jeanne,  ensconced  in  her  old  arm-chair, 
was  winding  a  skein  of  hempen  thread ;  Italia,  perched  upon  the 
pivot  of  the  winder,  and  still  retaining  some  of  his  ancient  irri- 
tability, uttered  a  cry  from  time  to  time,  half  angry,  half  playful, 
stretching  forth  his  beak  to  seize  the  thread,  but  without  touch- 
ing the  finger  of  his  instructress ;  Mademoiselle  Parquet,  seated 
on  the  sideboard,  read  aloud  the  book  of  Ruth  from  the  Felines' 
old  family  Bible,  in  which  the  print  was  so  small,  that  Jeanne 
could  no  longer  distinguish  it ;  while  Mademoiselle  de  Fougdres, 
fatigued  with  a  quick  ride  she  had  taken  upon  Sauvage  in  the 
morning,  was  couched  on  a  bundle  of  dried  peas  at  the  feet  of 
Jeanne ;  and  yielding  to  the  deliciousness  of  the  cool  air,  the 
quiet,  and  the  gentle  and  monotonous  tone  of  the  reader,  she 
fell  into  a  light  sleep.  Jeanne,  like  old  Naomi,  had  drawn  the 
head  of  this  beloved  girl  upon  her  knees,  and  tenderly  drove  away 
the  insects  whose  hum  might  have  disturbed  her.  Simon  en- 
tered at  this  moment.  He  had  arrived  from  Nevers,  and  was 
not  even  expected.  He  made  a  step  forward,  and  stopped.  The 
sim,  shining  through  the  foliage  of  the  casement  fell  like  gold 
dust  upon  the  moist  forehead  and  jetty  hair  of  Fiamma;  shewing 
Mm  at  the  iirst  giance,  the  person  lie  'Wo\xV^\e«A\.\i'a.N^  «x^Q\&d 
to' meet  beneath   the    roof  of  liis  xnoWiet,  le^^:m%  oii  Vet  \«:^. 
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He  had  been  striving  for  the  last  three  months  to  banish  the 
image  of  this  woman  from  his  soul ;  and  he  returned  to  find  her 
in  his  house !  He  believed  himself  dreaming,  and  was  for  some 
moments  unable  to  articulate  a  word.  Then  clasping  his  hands, 
he  murmured  a  sentence  which  neither  his  mother  nor  Bonne 
could  imderstand  :  O  fatum  !  Fiamma  recognised  the  voice, 
but  kept  her  eyes  closed.     It  was  the  first  artifice  of  her  life. 

Love  is  only  magic  and  divination.  She  saw  through  her 
half- closed  and  trembling  eyelids,  the  emotion  of  curiosity  and 
joy  mingled  with  fear  that  Simon  experienced.  Madame  F^ine, 
with  a  cry  of  delight,  opened  her  arms  to  her  son.  Fiamma,  hear- 
ing him  approach,  deemed  it  time  to  awake,  raised  her  head,  and 
rubbed  her  eyes  while  he  embraced  his  mother. 

*'  Oh !''  said  the  good  woman,  "  you  are  surprised,  Simon ! 
you  thought  me  too  old  to  have  other  children  tham  yourself,  and 
notwithstanding  I  have  become  the  mother  of  two  girls  in  your 
absence." 

•'  You  are  happy,,  my  mother,'*  replied  he ;  "  but  for  me,  I 
am  humiliated ;  for  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  their  brother." 

"  I  do  not  know  if  Bonne  be  too  grand  to  tecognise  you  for  a 
relation,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res,  holding  out  her  hand 
to  him  ;  **  as  to  myself,  I  have  already  signed  a  compact  of  fra- 
ternity in  opinion." 

Simon  knew  not  how  to  reply.  He  pressed  her  hand  with 
an  emotion  more  imwise  than  anytiiing  he  could  have  said,  and 
to  recover  his  self-possession  asked  permission  of  Bonne  to 
embrace  her,  acquitting  himself  with  assurance.  This  mark  of 
esteem  Bonne  flattered  herself  was  a  sign  of  preference ;  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  ingenious  deceptions  of  passion. 

Madame  Feline  eagerly  questioned  her  son  as  to  his  health,  fatigue, 
and  appetite.  He  asked  for  something  to  eat  that  he  might  find  occu- 
pation and  recover  his  ease.     He  could  not  overcome  his  disorder.   ' 
A  champion  long  time  prepared  for  deadly  strife,  who  should 
arrive  and  find  the  enemy  tranquil,  and  already  master  of  the 
field  of  battle,  would  not  be  more  dismayed  and  embarrassed 
imder   such   circumstances,  than   Simon   now  vjaa  'vaij^'et  \ek&. 
Bonne  ran  about  the  cottage  to  assist  Jeanne  m  ^e\\]«i^  X^o^^'Ct^^ 
some  refreshment,  and  served  it  on  a  smatt  tab\e.     ^^^^%*^^ 
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shew  her  affection  in  this  manner,  the  excellent  girl  hastened  to 
gather  fruits  in  the  garden,  and  returned  flushed  and  excited, 
never  dreaming  that  men  value  a  chimera,  rather  than  a  sub- 
stantial good. 

*'  I  am  the  only  one  here  that  does  nothing  for  you,"  said 
Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  to  Simon.  "  Can  I  help  you,  dear 
Mend,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Bonne.  "  I  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve I  do  not  ask  this  to  pay  court  to  Monseigneur  Popolo ;  it 
is  to  assist  you,  mia  buona,^' 

"  Oh !  I  do  not  need  it,  my  dogaressa ;"  replied  Bonne,  whose 
companion  had  taught  her  a  few  Italian  words.  "  Your  hands  are 
too  delicate  for  household  affairs." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Fiamma,  quickly.  "  Why  do  you 
lift  that  bucket  of  water  so  awkwardly,  ma  petite,'^ 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  of  lifting  it  from  the  groimd 
with  less  effort  ?"  replied  the  young  girl,  with  an  air  of  defiance. 

"  I  will  shew  you  how  you  should  carry  it,"  said  Fiamma,  in 
the  same  tone ;  "for  truly,,  ma  mignonne^  you  understand  no- 
thing, and  give  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

Then,  with  one  hand  seizing  the  bucket  filled  with  water,  she 
lifted  it  from  the  ground  and  raised  it  to  the  table. 

"  Oh !  the  strength  and  courage  of  the  lion  of  Venice  1"  cried 
Simon,  with  warmth. 

Bonne  was  a  little  piqued. 

"  Do  not  be  vexed,  dear  friend,^'  said  Fiamma  to  her  ;  "  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  gentleness  of  the  dove  remain 
your  portion  still.  But  as  for  this,"  she  added,  stretching  out 
an  arm  white  and  firm  as  Carrara  marble,  "  know  that  there  is 
as  great  a  difference  between  my  muscles  and  yours,  as  between 
the  hills  of  la  Marche  and  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  ;  as  between 
your  buck -wheat  and  our  large  Indian  wheat.  You  are  the 
dogaressa.  Bonne ;  I  am  the  moimtaineer.  But  silence  !  here  is 
Madame  Feline." 

While  Simon  was  condemned  to  a  breakfast  for  which  he  had 

no  appetite;  while  Bonne,   seated  between  him   and  Madame 

Fdline,  pretended  to  listen  with  curiosity  to  his  accoimt  of  his 

travels,  that  she  might  secure  to  lQ.eiae\i  Vhe  ^o\xfvii%  wsi  «£  his 

aider,  and  the  cutting  his  bread;  vr\uie  'NL^^'&mo\^^^ ^^"Swv- 
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g^res  played  with  Italia,  teazing  him  and  then  imitating  his  cries 
of  impatience,  M.  Parquet  entered  the  room. 

Bravi  tuttir  cried  he,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  party; 
heaven  favours  Worthy  people ;"  and  having  tenderly  embraced 
his  daughter,  he  kissed  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^rea 
with  a  grace  which  shewed  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
Versailles  in  his  youth.  Then  looking  quickly  from  one  to  the 
other,  he  said  to  Fiamma  with  a  significant  air  : 

"  Is  it  long  since  you  heard  from  your  father,  helle  demoiselle  ?'' 

This  question  was  like  water  thrown  upon  fire,  for  Simon.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  new  enchantments,  when  the 
name  alone  of  the  Count  awakened  a  thousand  painful  reflections. 
He  sought  to  discover  apprehension  of  her  father's  return  in 
the  countenance  of  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res;  but  the  noble 
calm  of  its  expression  was  never  ruffled  by  trifling  fears. 

"I  expect  him  to-morrow,"  she  replied  quietly;  "but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  be  already  returned ;  for  he  is  so  active 
in  his  movements  that  he  usually  sets  out  and  returns  earlier  than 
he  had  intended." 

"  And  if  he  should  be  at  the  castle  now  ?"  observed  Simon, 
imable  to  master  his  anxiety. 

"  He  is  doubtless  occupied  with  a  thousand  cares,  and  more 
impatient  to  reckon  with  his  bailiff  than  to  concern  himself  about 
anything  else." 

She  prolonged  her  visit  for  another  half-hour,  affecting  perfect 
ease ;  then  putting  on  her  bonnet  begged  M.  Parquet  to  give 
her  his  arm  to  the  castle.  As  soon  as  they  had  quitted  the  cot- 
tage, she  said : 

"Why  did  you  not  frankly  tell  me  of  my  father's  arrival. 
Did  you  think  I  should  fail  to  gather  it  from  your  manner  .^" 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  advocate.  "  Then  it  was  cunning  against 
cunning." 

"  There  is  no  occ^ion  for  reciprocal  compliments  just  now," 
interrupted  the  petulant  Fiamma.  "  Tell  me,  my  dear  sir^ 
what  your  manner  implies  ?  what  have  you  on  your  mind  ?" 

"  That  you  have  listened  rather  too  much,  to  )iift  ^^\:d.\i^'e»  ^\ 
jour  good  heart  during  this  last  absence  oi  M..  \e  C2.0ToJufcr  ^^- 
pped  Parquet,  in  a  gentle  and  paternal  tone,  "  Je^nivfe^^^ys^^.  N&x 
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as  I  liave  often  told  you,  an  angel  of  virtue  ;  and  I  could  desire 
for  you  nothing  better  than  to  be  her  daughter.  Simon  is  an 
cfxcellent  young  man  worthy  of  a  sister  like  yourself;  but  your 
father  who  understands  nothing  of  these  uftons  of  sentiment, 
beautiful  and  lovely  as  they  may  be,  will  not  fail  to  blame  your 
intimacy  with  this  peasant  family.  He  would  never  have  ap- 
proved of  your  seeing  Madame  Feline  upon  a  footing  of  equality, 
as  you  have  done ;  less  than  ever  now,  and  with  good  reason 
too,  since  her  son  has  returned.  You  know  what  malice  might 
say  upon  such  provocation.  Have  you  reflected  on  these  things  ? 
Do  you  not  think  you  would  do  well  henceforth,  or  at  least  dur- 
ing M.  de  Foug^res'  stay  at  the  castle,  to  drop  your  relation  with 
the  family  of  F^lme  ?" 

"  I  know,  my  friend,"  replied  Fiamma,  "  it  would  .be  prudent 
to  do  so,  if  personal  friendship  is  to  give  way  to  absurd  forms, 
for  fear  of  discomfort.  I  know  that  my  father,  though  he 
should  overwhelm  M.  Feline  with  compliments  and  courtesies, 
would  thank  him  in  his  heart  for  not  accepting  his  invita- 
tions. Spite  of  the  point  he  makes  of  bowing  to  Madame 
Feline  in  the  streets,  he  would  not  dare  to  offer  her  a  chair 
in  his  house  by  the  side  of ,  the  sous-prefet's  lady.  Still 
her  presence  there  must  be  obtained.  It  will  give  me  some 
trouble.  I  shall  have  to  endure  tiresome  admonitions,  and  to 
listen  to  principles  of  morality  and  decorum  which  will  make  my 
blood  boil  in  my  veins  ;  but  as  usual,  I  shall  hold  my  ground, 
conduct  myself  respectfully,  and  gain  my  wishes.  Do  not  alarm 
yourself  about  me ;  my  father  is  a  man  who  must  be  forced  into 
action  by  taking  him  at  his  word.  I  will  engage  that  Madame 
F^ne  shall  dine  at  his  table ;  do  you  charge  yourself  with  in- 
ducing her  son  to  pay  us  a  visit." 

"You  value  the  society  of  these  F(:lines  then  greatly?"  en- 
quired M.  Parquet,  who  always  wanted  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  every  affair,  and  who  never  commenced  any  imdertaking,  how- 
ever trifling,  without  first  confessing  his  client. 

"  I  hold  to  these  as  I  should  to  you  and  your  daughter,"  re- 
tumed  Fiamma,  flrmly.     "  If  my  father  were  to  think  it  neces- 
sarytohiB  interests  or  his  prejudice  tomx\i^ww  %Ks«i'^^M,^'Ci^Q\i 
think  I  should  not  resist  such  iniuatice  to  t\v^  u\saft«X  ol  xK^^^^t:' 
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"You  have  a  mode  of  saying  things/'  replied  M.  Parquet, 
completely  softened,  "  which  induces  one  to  obey  you  blindly  ; 
I  believe  you  could  make  me  coin  money.  Still,  before  yielding 
to  you  in  this  matter,  my  dear  girl,  just  to  revenge  myself  for 
the  influence  you  have  over  me,  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  re- 
proval.  You  do  not  shew  sufficient  respect  to  your  father ;  you 
make  him  feel  your  superiority  too  much. .  . .  Hear  me  to  the 
end.  I  know  that  you  preserve  appearances  with  him,  that  no 
word  which  could  wound  escapes  your  lips ;  but  do  you  know, 
rather  than  Bonne,  with  all  your  demonstrations  of  re&pect? 
should  treat  me  as  you  treat  him  in  your  heart,  I  would  let  her 
tear  the  wig  off  my  head,  and  throw  it  in  my  face." 

"  Oh  !  Monsieur  Parquet,"  cried  Fiamma,  in  a  sorrowful  tone, 
"  would  you  compare  the  sympathy  of  feeling,  the  conformity  of 
opinion  which  unites  you  and  your  daughter,  with  what  exists 
between  M.  de  Foug^res  and  myself?  I  grant  that  in  my  con- 
duct to  him  I  oftfen  fail  in  prudence." 

[  "  Prudence?"  interrupted  M.  Parquet,  with  a  troubled  expres- 
sion, "  these  are  the  very  words  it  is  so  cruel  to  use  !  I  cannot 
imderstand,  Fiamma,  how  it  is  that  you,  who  are  so  generous, 
tender,  and  devoted  towards  all  of  us,  have  not  the  least  feeling 
of  affection  for  your  father.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
delighted  that  you  do  not  resemble  him;  he  is  no  great  favourite 
with  me,  while  I  love  you  as  a  second  daughter ;  but  after  all, 
that  penetration,  that  cruel  justice  with  which  you  weigh  the 
faults  of  him  who  gave  you  birth. ..." 

"  Stop,  I  beseech  you,  Parquet,"  cried  Fiamma,  "  and  see  the 
injury  you  do  me  ! " 

Parquet  was  frightened  at  the  change  in  her  countenance,  and 
the  deadly  paleness  of  her  lips. 

"  Ah !  mon  Dieu ! "  cried  he  in  his  turn,  "  let  us  speak  of 
this  no  more." 

"  Never  let  us  speak  of  it  again,  my  friend !  "  replied  the 
young  girl,  making  an  effort  to  walk ;  "  or  you  will  oblige  me 
to  tell  you  what  I  would  not,  what  I  never  ought  to  mention  to 
any  living  soul." 

*'Ju8t  Heaven  I "  said  M.  Parquet,  wYxoae  c\mft«;\\,^'  vl^J^  ^^' 
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lently  excited.  "Has  he  then  committed  some  shameful  act 
towards  you  ?  Have  you  causes  of  complaint  against  him,  ter- 
rible enough  to  stifle  the  voice  of  nature  within  your  breast  ?  " 

"  No,  Monsieur  Parquet,  not  so,"  she  answered.  "There  is  a 
mystery  in  my  life  which  I  may  never  reveal,  and  of  which  I  can 
only  make  complaint  to  destiny.  Do  not  question  me  ;  shew  me 
forbearance,  and  refrain  from  condemnation  of  my  conduct.  My 
situation  is  so  singidar,  that  my  character  and  behaviour  cannot 
be  other  than  eccentric Adieu,  there  is  the  Coimfs  travel- 
ling carriage  in  the  court-yard.  Do  as  I  have  requested  you  : 
vale  et  me  ama" 

"Poor  child !"  thought  M.  Parquet,  as  he  returned  home  ;  "  she 
has  either  a  most  violent  spirit,  or  this  Foug^res,  with  his  ailes 
de  pigeon,  is  a  bad  fellow  !  Ah !  this  is  some  affair  of  thwarted 
affection.  These  yoimg  girls  !  Love  is  the  little  insect  which 
preys  upon  the  finest  rose !  As  for  me,  I  renoimce  the  power  of 
the  too  amiable  Cupid,  and  abandon  myself  to  the  consolations 
of  gentle  philosophy." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Governed  by  the  dear  dogaressa,  (it  was  thus  the  learned  advo- 
cate had  christened  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res,  from  her  resolute 
character  and  imperial  manners)  M.   Parquet  yielded  to  her 
wishes,  and  contented  himself  by  addressing  to  her  tender  admo- 
nitions from  time  to  time,  which  Fiamma  set  aside  by  mysterious 
allusions.     To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  advocate,  Madame 
Feline  and  her  son  were  received  at  the  castle  with  so  cordial  a 
welcome,  that  spite  of   the  extreme  pride  of  Jeanne,  and  the 
gloomy  defiance  of  Simon,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  repair  thither 
J^equentiy ;  and  most  of  their  days  were  passed  in  the  society  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res ;  sometimes  ^  ^"Sai  owdl  Vwxs^^  and 
soznetizfies  s^t  that  of  }i.  Parquet,  ^l\iQu\.  ^ai  ^e^  ^^  "^^^^  ^^- 
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delightful  intimacy  being  broken  in  upon  by  any  one.  The  ad- 
vocate, who  alone  understood  the  character  of  the  Count,  had 
more  reason  than  any  of  the  party  to  be  surprised  at  the  turn 
matters  had  taken ;  for  he  had  never  before  seen  him  yield  to 
the  influence  of  another,  and  knew  that  his  gracious  manners 
and  prepossessing  conversation,  concealed  an  inflexible  will  and 
an  arbitrary  disposition.  His  daughter  was  the  only  one  of  his 
household  whom  he  did  not  govern.  All  the  others  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  servility  that  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
attachment,  to  judge  by  the  soft  spoken  words  in  which  orders 
were  given  in  the  presence  of  strangers ;  it  was  anything  but 
that  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Parquet,  admitted  as  he  was  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  interior.  It  is  true  that  Fiamma  was  formed  for 
resistance.  But  impossible  as  it  had  always  seemed  to  the  ad- 
vocate that  the  father  should  restrict  the  liberties  of  the  daughter, 
it  had  appeared  equally  so  that  the  daughter  should  obtain  any  act 
of  parental  condescension.  These  two  beings  lived  side  by  side, 
constantly  thrown  together,  but  never  coming  into  contact. 
Their  tastes,  diametrically  opposed,  irrevocably  consecrated,  as 
it  were,  the  divorce  of  two  beings  condemned  by  society  to  live 
imder  the  same  roof,  and  whose  disunion  respect  for  decency 
impenetrably  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  beholding 
the  compliance  of  the  Count,  or  at  least  his  acquiescence  in  this 
mysterious  struggle,  M.iParquet  indulged  in  a  thousand  reflections. 
A  man  who  knew  the  secrets  of  every  other  family,  could  not 
resolve  quietly  to  continue  in  ignorance  as  to  this.  Still  Fiamma, 
who  knew  all  his  failings,  and  who  turned  the  childish  weak- 
ness of  his  character  against  himself,  was  the  only  one  in  the 
world  who  could  set  aside  his  curiosity. 

Simon,  who  froin  the  flrst  had  resolved  to  keep  a  watch  over 
his  conduct,  suffered  much.     All  his  happiness  was  embittered, 
and  he  believed  himself  ever  on  the  eve  of  an  explanation  which 
must  pverwhelm  him  with  shame  and  remorse.     By  degrees,  • 
ho\f  ever,  he  became  re-assured ;  the  character  and  bearing  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  marvellously  assistiiig  to  ^Ski^  ^tA» 
Whether  she  had  divined  the  secret  of  Simon,  aiA  ^^  es^-rj 
tbinsr  in  her  power  to  restrain  a  too  prompt  avow«X,  ox  ^^*^  '^^'^ 
^eciipn  for  him  partook  of  a  wisdom,  above  kex  aTC,  VX.  v^  cexXsccD 

roj^.  I.  ^ 
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she  inftised  into  their'relation  with  each  other  the  charm  of  reci- 
procal confidence.  The  more  he  saw  of  her,  the  more  Simon  per- 
ceived that  shef  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  moral  strength 
and  tranquillity  usually  wanting  in  persons  of  impetuous  tem- 
perament and  active  disposition.  To  the  love  which  had  at  first 
surprised  him,  was  now  joined  a  respect  and  veneration  which 
shed  their  influence  over  all  his  thoughts.  For  six  months  this 
serenity  was  so  perfectly  sustained  by  both  these  young  people, 
of  whom  one  was  scarcely  less  of  a  man  than  the  other,  that  they 
believed  themselves  destined  to  cherish  one  another  as  brothers 
through  life.  But  an  important  event  in  this  uniform  and  peace- 
able existence,  revealed  to  Simon  the  intensity  of  his  love. 

At  the  return  of  winter,  M.  de  Foug^res  received  a  visit  from 
a  relative  of  his  deceased  wife,  who  arrive^  from  Italy  in  charge 
of  money  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of  his  commercial 
stock,  and  which  he  wished  to  invest  in  the  purchase  of  lands 
adjoining  his  estate.    The  Count  was  not  a  man  to  receive  coldly 
a  guest  laden  with  gold ;  and  his  esteem  for  the  Marquis  d'Asolo 
was  in  the  first  instance  founded  on  the  fortune  this  young 
nobleman  possessed  in  his  own  right.     He  forgave  him  for  being 
a  republican,  because  Venetian  republicanism  does   not  exact 
other  proofs  of  devotion  to  its  cause,  than  hatred  of  foreign  rule, 
and  acts  of  resistance  to  it  whenever  the  opportimity  ofiers.     It 
was  in  keeping  with  the  noble  character  of  Fiamma  to  idealize 
the  liberal  spirit  of  her  fellow-countryman ;  but  no  one  knew 
better  than  herself,  that  Venetian  republicanism  was  as  far  from 
her  political  beau-ideal  as  the  then  constitution  of  France  was, 
in  her  eyes,  removed  from  Venetian  slavery.    National  pride  for- 
bade her  saying  anything  of  this  to  Simon  ;  while  to  her  relative 
she  coidd  speak  of  her  regrets,  in  the  knowledge  that  she  could 
never  induce  him  to  share  in  her  illusions. 

She  had  known  the  marquis  in  Italy,  and  the  sight  of  a  fel- 

,   low-countryman,  whose  opinions  agreed  with  her  own,  was  an 

agreeable  event  in  her  exile.     He  was  a  worthy  young  man,  of 

extraordinary  cultivation  for  a  Lombard.     Though    somewhat 

stout,  be  was^  remarkably  handsome,  mtk  a.  face,  expressive  of 

goodness,  seremty^  and  gentleneas-,  \ie«i!L^,  ^wtt«>%^,  «xA  ^t\ys^- 

^entofUfe  beamed  inhis  eye8,mtkauc\i\>TaiSa^^^ 
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well  be  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  fire  of  intellect.  Every  thing 
about  him  inspired  confidence  and  esteem.  His  heart  was  sin- 
cere and  affectionate ;  his  character  true  and  bcAve ;  his  imagi- 
nation lively,  and  ever  open  to  the  reception  of  passion,  as  is 
the  habit  of  his  coimtry.  He  had  come  into  France  to  seek  wis- 
dom from  men  and  things,  and  had  reaped  considerable  profit  by 
fais  travels.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  philosophical  and  political 
career,  the  love  of  adventure,  so  natural  at  five  and  twenty,  took 
him  in  person  to  Foug^res,  where  the  presence  of  his  beautifu 
cousin  excited  hopes  of  a  romance  neglected  in  Italy. 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  corrupt  to  a  certain  extent,  but  who 
still  retain  their  artlessness,  over  whom  the  world  gets  the  dominion, 
and  who  are  not  sorry  to  appear  more  profiigate  than  they  are  in 
reality.     A  clever  woman  can  inspire  them  with  an  attachment, 
true  and  sincere,  though  they  pretend  to  be  incapable  of  feeling 
it;  especially  if  like  Fiamma,  she  does  not  dream  of  effecting 
such  a  miracle.     Asolo  was  quite  equal  to  running  away  with 
his  cousin,  if  he  had  found  her  as  giddy  as  she  was  supposed  to 
be  in   Italy ;  where  her  rides  on  horseback,  and  independent 
manner  of  living,  had,  as  in  La  Marche,  provoked  doubt  and  cu- 
riosity on  the  part  of  those  who  were  not  sufficiently  intimate 
with  her,  to  be  aware  of  her  irreproachable  conduct.     He  pos- 
sessed sufficient  spirit  to  have  amused  himself  with  her,  and  to 
have  come  off  conqueror,  if  she  had  been  an  accomplished  co- 
quette ;  but  when  he  found  her  so  different  from  what  he  had 
expected,  proud,  prudent,  resolute,  and  at  the  same  time  good, 
frank,  and  unaffected,  he  became  seriously  in  love,  and  after 
eight  days,  passed  in  her  society,  would  have  offered  her,  had  he 
dared,  his  name  and  fortime,  his  heart  and  his  life.     This  facility 
of  loving  is  the  bright  side  of  a  soul  accessible  to  vice !    It  is 
most  jfrequently  met  with  in  Italians,  whose  organization  being 
more  richly  endowed  and  fiexible,  enables  them  to  pass  from 
gross  pleasures,  to  romantic  exaltation,  as  from  political  apathy 
to  heroism,  with  extraordinary  promptitude   and   good   faith. 
Such  characters  have  many  opposite  traits  existing  in  harmony 
together,  each  reigning  in  its  turn.    Asolo  \iad\ve\^\sAa  i«^\i^- 
licanjsm  cheap  in  the  fashionable  world  of  Pans,  legax^m^  V^  ^*  ^ 
maUer  of  st^te,  which  not  bein^  in  fasMoii  amoii^  iox^^gosst* 
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should  give  way  to  the  habits  of  the  country ;  but  when  be  saw 
that  Fiamma  was  impassioned  and  romantic  on  this  subject,  he 
resimied  his  Itfilian  manner,  and  republican  principles  foimd 
eloquent  expression  from  his  lips,  thanks  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Italian  language,  in  which  even  common  things,  preserve  their 
pomp  and  grandeur.  For  the  first  few  days  he  adopted  this  tone 
to  please  his  cousin,  but  before  the  end  of  the  week,  was  so  con- 
vinced of  its  truth,  that  he  would  doubtless  have  sacrificed  his 
Venetian  marquisate,  and  shed  his  blood  for  one  favourable  look 
from  his  heroine. 

Fiamma,  confiding  and  gentle  towards  those  whose  opinions 
appeared  to  agree  with  her  own,  thought  him  sincere,  and  took 
him  into  favour.  Still,  could  she  have  known  of  his  conduct  in 
the  salons  of  Paris,  she  would  have  made  him  pay  for  it  by  some 
mischievous"  trick.  The  Count  de  Foug^res,  who  was  delighted 
with  his  ally  from  the  first  day,  abated  somewhat  of  his  cordiality 
when  this  explosion  of  patriotism  took  place.  He  feared  that 
this  foolish  young  man  would  bring  him  into  disgrace,  the  more 
so,  since  to  please  his  cousin,  he  had  afiected  to  ^ook  down  upon 
the  prefect  and  receiver-general,  at  a  stormy  breakfast,  where 
generous  wine  had  inflamed  his  eloquence.  The  vulgar  parti- 
sans of  power  possess  the  invaluable  happiness  of  thinking  and 
fearing  that  each  among  them  may  become,  in  his  turn,  capable 
of  denoimcing  his  fellows. 

The  Count  grew  pale  as  death.     He  had  conducted  himself 
towards  the  deputation,  as  a  candidate,  and  if  he  had  made  great 
sacrifices  to  repurchase  his  estate,  it  was  in  the  hope  of  one  day 
becoming  a  peer  of  France,  when  the  king  should  deign  to  ex- 
tend the  meshes  of  the  net,  and  give  freedom  to  institutions. 
He  found  it  very  difficidt  to  explain  to  his  guests  what  Venetian 
republicanism  was,  and  to  prove  that  the  Marquis  spoke  in  an 
aristocratical  sense.     But  all  things  are  favourable  to  the  skilful 
navigator,  attentive  to  the  least  breath  of  wind.    The  Count  soon 
thought  that  he  perceived  £|,n  extraordinary  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  his  daughter ;  and  hoping  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
miracle  in  her  ideas,  took  care  to  inform  her  cousin  that  some 
dajr  she  would  be  as  rich  as  she  'was  \ie«v3L^^iQl.    'SKa  V^^  ^'ws* 
^eat,  when  the  Marqiiis  distinctly  decWed\k«^\.\ift^w3i^\»^^ 
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happiest  of  Men,  if  he  could  only  overcome  the  dbtermination 
with  which  his  cousin  appeared  to  have  devoted  herself  to  a 
life  of  celibacy,  and  supplicated  M.  de  Foug^rts  to  allow  hin* 
time  to  prove  his  devotion  to  the  cold  hearted  beauty.  The 
permission  to  prolong  his  stay  at  Foug^res  was  the  more  readily, 
granted,  as  he  seemed  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  enume- 
ration of  his  step-father's  worldly  possessions,  which  clearly  proved 
the  disinterestedness  of  a  man  deeply  in  love,  and  little  mindful 
of  the  money  part  of  the  contract. 

But  as  the  Coimt  remembered  the  obstinacy  with  which  Fiamma 
had  refused  several  offers  of  marriage,  and  the  coldness  which 
she  had  displayed  towards  the  young  men  at  Paris,  who  had 
made  pretensions  to  her  hand,  he  did  not  look  on  the  matter  as 
settled,'  and  advised  the  Marquis  not  to  risk  a  declaration  too 
soon. 

The  weeks  passed  delightfully  with  the  Marquis,  at  ihe  Castle 
of  Foug^res.     More  and  more  enamoured,  he  speedily  enter- 
tained hope ;  for  Fiamma,  having  told  him  from  ihe  first,  that 
she  would  never  marry,  spoke  no  more  of  her  intentions  for  the 
future,  in  the  mean  time,  treating  him  with  sincere  affection. 
In  the  expectation  of  success,  the  Marquis,  though  somewhat 
impatient,  and  vexed  at  the  intimacy  of  the  families  of  Feline 
-and  Parquet  with  his  cousin,  yet  touched  by  the  friendship  it 
evinced,  led  a  happy  and  amused  life,  singularly  in  contrast  with 
the  severity  of  the  long  winter  days,  and  the  life  of  the  fashion- 
able world  without.     Fiamma  had  presented  her  village  friends    . 
to  her  cousm,  and  had  also  begged  them  to  adopt  him  as  their 
relation.     The  cheerful  temper,  and  thoroughly  Italian  origina- 
lity of  Parquet,  and  the  modest  grace  of  Bonne,  charmed  the 
Marquis.     He  was  less  pleased  with  Simon,  whose  looks,  ever 
turned  towards  Fiamma,  gave  rise  to  unpleasant  thoughts ;  but 
the  calmness  of  her  manner  to  the  yoimg  lawyer,  and  the  self- 
flattering  comparison  the  Marquis  instituted  between   his  thin 
pale  face,  expressive  of  suffering,  and  his  own  radiant  image,  as  it 
presented  itself  to  his  eyes  in  the  mirror,  quickly  re-assured  him  ; 
he  was,  like  all  young  and  tolerably  good  lookmglX^Xiaxva,^  ^ors.- 
comh;  hut  with  a  foppery  devoid  of  impeTtineuc^,  «caii  Nq\!K^ 
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submits  to  defeat  in  one  quarter  with  the  better  grace,  from  being 
assured  of  success  elsewhere. 

As  for  the  mother  FeUne,  Asolo  understood  nothing  about  her. 
He  beUeved  that  the  affection  of  Fiamma  for  this  old  woman  arose 
from  some  devotional  cause,  from  some  association  with  her  rosary 
or  religious  vow.  Jeanne  frequently  fasted,  that  she  might  give 
bread  to  the  poor ;  nursed  the  sick,  and  instructed  orphans  in 
religion.  The  Marquis  took  her  for  an  agent  of  charity,  the  castle 
almoner ;  and  anxious  to  please  Fiamma  in  every  possible  way, 
sang  psalms  to  Madame  Feline.  He  had  a  magnificent  v(Ace,  and 
in  the  silence  of  the  park  or  the  orchard,  they  would  gather 
together  of  an  evening  to  Usten  to  him.  The  good  Jeanne  was 
moved  to  tears  by  the  pure  Italian  melody  heard  then  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  while  the  Marquis  on  such  occasions  rejoiced  in 
the  suffering  he  inflicted  upon  his  pale  and  silent  rival. 

It  is  pretended  that  women  only  are  accessible  to  these  little 
rivalries  of  self-love.  I  ask  all  honourable  men,  if  thare  be  one 
among  them  who  has  not  felt  tempted  to  throw  a  fortunate  rival 
out  of  window,  who  had  succeeded  in  affecting  by  his  nnging  the 
woman  beloved  by  himself?  Are  they  not  jesJous  of  a  rival's 
talent,  of  his  reputation,  of  his  horse,  of  his  dress  ?  Do  they  not 
think  themselves  injured  when  their  mistress  takes  notice  of  these 
advantages  ?  The  more  worthless  such  advantages  are,  the  more 
does  a  lover  feel  annoyed  by  them. 

Simon  suffered  horribly.  This  relationship,  this  familiarity,  this 
dialect  of  which  he  understood  not  a  word,  this  living  under  the 
same  roof — all  wounded  him.  In  the  early  days  of  Asolo*s  arrival, 
he  had  thought  it  natural  that  Fiamma  should  take  pleasure  in 
seeing  a  relation,  a  fellow  countryman,  a  relic  of  her  cherished 
republic  ;  but  when  he  found  this  visit  indefinitely  prolonged,  the 
fellow  countryman  become  a  friend,  he  first  of  all  feared  him  as 
such ;  then  discerning  that  he  was  enamoured,  and  seeking  to 
make  himself  loved  in  return,  all  the  tortures  of  jealousy  took  pos- 
session of  his  heart. 

Too  proud  to'disclose  his  agony,  feeling  too  that  he  could  neither 
question  nor  reproach  Fiamma  withoxxt  betraying  the  secret  of  a 
passion  she  should  never  know,  iearVng  «\>o\e  «J^ ^Otxe N^ssstoj  ^1  >isR. 
Lombard^  he  resolved  to  depart,  even  N^exe  Vx.  V.o  ^^  <2H  ^^^wa. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Onb  morning,  Fiamma,profiting  by  one  of  those  gleams  of  winter 
sunshine,  so  precious  among  the  mountains,  went  out  on  horseback 
attended  by  her  cousin,  when  chance  led  them  through  the  H^- 
riasons  ravine,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  adventure  with  the 
hawk  had  taken  place.  Fiamma  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  Ruggier 
AboIo,  surprised  by  her  sudden  melancholy,  pressed  her  with  ques- 
tions. She  tried  at  first  to  avoid  them  ;  but  as  he  persevered,  and 
her  feelings  towards  him  were  friendly,  she  sought  for  some  unim- 
portant cause  of  chagrin  to  satisfy  his  anxiety.  She  found  nothing 
to  tell  him,  but  that  the  appearance  of  the  mountains,  recalHng  her 
own  coimtry,  filled  her  with  sadness. 

**  Good  heavens  !"  cried  the  Marquis,  '*  and  what  hinders  your 
returning  thither  ?" 

**  My  father  has  sold  all  his  property,  even  to  the  country  house 
I  was  so  fond  of.  It  was  there  my  mother  reared  me,  I  may 
almost  say  concealed  me,  so  anxious  was  she  to  keep  me  away 
from  the  odious  tricks  of  that  life  of  gain  and  parsimony,  which 
bears  the  name  of  honest  industry.  It  was  there  after  the  death 
of  this  beloved  and  unfortunate  parent,  that  I  would  have  passed 
the  remainder  of  my  days  in  study,  silence,  and  prayer ;  but 
Destiny,  who  condemned  me  to  be  rich,  in  spite  of  my  contempt 
for  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  followed  me  even  there.  She  sold  and 
demolished  my  hermitage  and  cast  me  into  this  cold  country,  hr 
from  the  recollections  dear  to  me,  and  in  a  nation  I  despise.  This 
is  why  I  am  sometimes  sad,  for  I  am  happier  than  I  ever  sup- 
posed a  girl  could  be  who  had  lost  her  mother.  I  have  become  ac- 
customed to  the  habits  and  cUmate  of  this  country ;  the  gloom 
of  its  melancholy  sky  suits  with  the  cares  of  my  soul.  I  have 
found  unhoped-for  happiness  in  this  village.  This  valley  holds 
beings  bound  up  with  my  destiny,  to  fix,  to  command,  and  console 
it.  How  strange  are  the  hidden  designs  of  Providence !  Who 
could  have  foretold  me  this,  while  I  still  toved  u^oxl  ^'^  xq^«:?5 

Aores  of  Piave,  in  the  terrible  forests  of  ¥d\xe,  fto  ^«Kt  \a  ^^ 
77tma/" 
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"  Anima  nm"  replied  the  Marquis,  with  his  tender  Italian  ex- 
pressions ;  "  you  cannot  live  in  this  raven's  nest,  among  these  good 
people  who  will  never  be  worthy  of  you,  do  what  you  may  to 
raise  them  to  your  level.  If  your  father  has  satisfied  his 
views  of  interest  and  ambition  by  retiring  hither,  it  is  well ;  and  he 
had  the  right  to  bring  you  with  him  ;  but  nature  and  society,  the 
voice  of  heaven  and  the  people,  recall  you  to  the  beautiful  country 
of  our  birth.  With  your  talents,  your  strong  and  resolute  cha- 
racter, your  heroic  courage,  you  are  bound  to  take  an  active  part." 
"  Do  you  believe  so  ?"  cried  Fiamma,  whose  eyes  burnt  with  a 
wild  lustre.  "  Ah  !  if  there  were  something  to  be  done  in  the 
cause  of  liberty !  if  the  nobles  of  our  country,  the  peasants  of 
our  valleys,  the  inhabitants  of  our  towns,  would  but  awake. 
If  those  generous  bandits  of  the  Alps,  who  entrenched  them- 
selves in  the  beds  of  torrents  to  bar  the  passage  of  foreign 
soldiers,  and  who  like  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae  perished  to  the 
last  man,  rather  than  fall  under  an  infamous  yoke ;  if  these 
brave  bands  of  robbers  and  patriots,  who  wanted  only  chiefs  at 
once  powerful  and  faithful,  could  arise,  and  come  up  from  their 
scattered  ashes  beneath  our  heaths !  . .  . .  But  what  folly  am  I  giving 
way  to  I  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,  cousin ;  these  thoughts 
put  me  in  a  fever!" 

"  Never  heed  the  fever,  but  speak  on,  my  Fiamma  !  Know,  noble 
sister,  that  by  speaking  of  ills,  we  become  iifdignant  at  our  own 
weakness,  arouse  ourselves  and  act,  I  know  that  every  day,  in 
our  beautiful  Italy,  some  patriot,  in  lamentations  like  our  own, 
finds  his  strength  and  holds  himself  ready  to  follow  when  once 
the  way  is  pointed  out.  The  peasants  are  ready,  I  know,  my 
cousin.  The  men  of  the  Alps  are  not  changed ;  their  courage  has 
no  more  yielded  to  the  Austrian  rule,  than  the  heights  of  our 
glaciers  have  melted  beneath  the  sun.  They  wait  only  for  chiefs 
to  lead  them.  Can  any  one  tell  where  the  avalanche  shall  stop 
that  the  hand  of  man  detaches  ?  You  and  I,  and  five  or  six  of 
our  friends  who.  should  be  induced  to  follow  and  bhndly  obey  me, 
would  be  enough  to  move  the  first  mass." 
"Oh,  Raggiery*  cried  Fiamma  involuntarily  curbing  the  reins, 
and  causing  her  horse  to  rear  ;  •*  if  you  ?i^o\La  ^i^x'^  XroJOsv^Si  xk^sre 
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were  only  a  shadow  of  hope !  hut,  alas !  it  is  all  a  dream.  To  you, 
it  may  be  permitted  to  tempt  the  reality,  but  for  me,  unfortunate 
that  I  am !  these  detestable  woman's  robes,  compressing  my 
heart,  force  me  to  inaction,  to  the  utterance  of  useless  vows,  and 
the  injuring  myself  by  passion." 

"  You  will  be  among  us,  Fiamma!"  cried  the  Marquis,  profiting 
by  her  enthusiasm,  and  led  on  by  his  love  to  share  in  it.  "  You  will 
be  at  our  head,  the  Italian  Joan  of  Arc  ;  beautiful  and  yirtuous, 
brave  and  inspired  as  she  was !  Think  you  this  heroine  had 
more  courage  and  devotion  than  yourself }  Think  you  she  loved 
her  country  with  more  ardour  }  You  are  destined  to  some  extra- 
ordinary career.  From  the  first  day  I  saw  you,  I  predicted  your 
future  grandeur ;  I  saw  on  your  face  the  seal  of  a  divine  mission^ 
Look  at  your  beauty,  your  intellect,  your  robust  health,  accommo- 
dating itself  to  every  climate,  to  every  privation ;  look  at  your  mus- 
4cular  strength,  even  to  this  little  hand  of  iron,  which  rules  a  horsQ 
and  carries  a  musket  as  well  as  Carpaccio  ?. .  . .  " 

Fiamma  shuddered  as  though  an  arrow  had  pierced  her. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  asked  her  cousin,  as  a  bright 
red  flushed  her  face.  "  If  the  brave  bandit  Carpaccio  had  not 
been  hanged  a  couple  of  paces  from  my  own  domains  a  few  years 
after  your  birth,  I  should  think  that  some  romantic  adventure  had 
rendered  his  remembrance  terrible." 

•*  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,  I  beg,"  replied  Fiamma  ;  "  I  am 
not  feeling  well,  and  you  encourage  my  excitement  too  much.  It  is 
very  well  to  indulge  in  these  chimeras,  when  there  is  only  a  step 
to  take  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  this  mocking  and  sceptical  world, 
in  which  all  noble  thoughts  are  treated  as  follies.  They  are  ridicu- 
lous, while  taking  the  air  on  horseback." 

Ruggier  Asolo  turned  his  horse  in  the  direction  Fiamma  pointed 
to  with  her  whip ;  but  he  had  touched  upon  a  cord  whence  he  hoped 
to  draw  all  the  tones  of  his  melody.  In  inspiring  his  cousin  with 
the  romantic  idea  of  a  partisan  war,  he  awakened  her  desire  of  re- 
turning to  Italy,  and  of  following  him.  Fiamma  was  so  completely 
absorbed  by  the  poetry  of  this  idea  that  she  never  once  thought  of 
the  end  her  cousin  sought  to  arrive  at  tbro\igh.  \ke&ft  TCkK»3Q&.  "^«t-  " 
cdviDg  that  abe  was  inspired  with  the  spirit  ot  Nvat  »\i'&  CiOtasBSsaa^ 
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an  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart  in  distinct  terms,  when  he  perceived 
that  Fiamma  was  not  listening  to  him.  She  had  spurred  her  hone 
to  the  hrink  of  the  ravine,  whence  she  contemplated  a  distant  object 
in  the  valley  of  La  Creuse. 

"  Tell  me,  Ruggier,"  said  she,  interrupting  him ;  "is  not  that 
mounted  traveller  upon  the  road  to  Gueret,  Simon  Feline  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  he,"  returned  Ruggier,  "as  far  as  I  can  recognise 
the  stooping  figure,  and  the  hat  of  a  three  years'  old  fashion. 
Your  friend  Simon  is  cut  out  for  a  village  priest,  dear  cousin.  I 
hope  you  will  persuade  him  to  enter  a  seminary,  that  before  many 
years  are  over  he  may  confess  your  pretty  little  sins." 

"  Tell  me,  cousin"  replied  Fiamma,  without  hearing  what  he 
said,  "  is  not  his  hcH-se's  head  turned  towards  the  town,  and  has  he 
not  a  portmanteau  behind  him  ?" 

"  It  is  exactly  as  you  say,  my  cousin ;  you  have  an  excellent 
pight  for  discovering  all  the  presbyterian  appointments  of  M.  Feline. 
I  think  to  please  you  we  shall  be  obliged  to  take  him  with  us.  He 
can  serve  as  almoner  to  our  little  army." 

"  Do  not  joke  about  Simon  F^ine,  Ruggier,"  said  Fiamma,  in 
a  firm,  grave  tone.  "He  is  a  man  worth  more  in  himself,  than 
all  of  us  put  together ;  and  had  he  to  play  the  part  of  priest  among 
us,  would  have  more  of  soul,  genius,  and  eloquence  to  preach  the 
new  crusades  against  tyranny,  and  lead  the  way,  than  even  Saint 
Bernard  of  old.  But  why  can  he  be  leaving  us,  and  without  a 
word  of  warning  ?"  added  she,  with  a  pre-occupied  air,  and  as^ 
though  speaking  to  herself. 

She  fell  into  a  profound  reverie,  and  a  few  minutes  later  having 
first  provoked  her  horse  to  bound  like  a  stag,  it  became  obedient  to 
her  firm  and  steady  arm,  and  commenced  descending  a  narrow  path- 
way.    The  astonished  Ruggier  saw  her  turn  towards  a  rock  bathed 
by  the  water  of  the  torrent.     It  was  there  she  had  sat  with  Simon, 
while  he  washed  the  blood    from  her  fieice,  when  that  torrent, 
drained  by  the  summer  heat,  had  presented  only  the  appearance  of 
a  peaceful  rivulet.     To  the  enthusiasm  she  had  just  felt,  thoughts 
of  a  different  nature  succeeded ;  and  tears,  which  she  was  unable 
to  check,  moistened  her  eyehds.     In  her  emotion  the  bridle  fell 
^vm  her  hand,  and  'the  docile  Salvage,  o\i^^<eii\.  \a  V^x  ^'^\sat 
Bction,  stopped  short. 
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**  Adieu,  Italy !"  she  said,  in  a  stifled  voice.  "  It  is  past !  Thoa 
hast  received  the  last  transport  of  my  heart,  the  last  struggle  of 
mv  ambition.  Sublime  mountains,  beloved  countrv,  the  abode  of 
poetry,  we  shall  see  each  other  no  more ;  I  am  enchained  here, 
this  rock  will  receive  my  bones." 

**  Do  not  give  way  to  despair  thus,  my  life,  my  blessing !"  cried 
the  Marquis  with  impetuous  warmth ;  "  you  grieve  me  to  my 
soul.  Does  your  courage  fail  at  the  moment  when  the  wish  of  your 
life  is  about  to  be  fulfilled  ?  Am  I  not  at  your  feet  ?  Do  you  not 
know  that  my  whoLe  soul ** 

"It  is  you  who  do  not  know  me,  friend  Ruggier,*'  interrupted 
Fiamma ;  "  and  since  you  have  surprised  the  secret  of  my  thoughts, 
since  you  have  seen  what  power  an  enthusiastic  ambition  exerciseft 
fpver  me,  I  will  lift  the  veil  from  before  your  eyes,  and  shew  you  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  There  is  a  martial  ardour  in  my  blood,  which 
often  misleads  and  throws  me  into  an  imaginary  world,  whither  no 
human  affection  can  follow.  You  may  think  that  war  and  adven- 
ture are  the  only  passions  I  can  experience.  Know  then,  that 
this  is  only  one  side  of  my  nature.  For  a  long  time  I  thought 
I  possessed  no  other ;  but  I  have  since  learned  that  this  was  the 
malady  of  an  idle  soul,  and  that  a  truer  passion,  more  gentle^  more 
in  unison  with  the  destiny  heaven  appoints  for  woman,  would  teach 
me  how  to  calm  8|pd  rule  these  feverish  agitations  of  my  heart,  this 
almost  ferocious  desire  of  poUtical  vengeance.  This  passion  is  love. 
You  are  my  relative — ^be  my  friend.  We  shall  soon  part ;  you  to 
return  to  that  Italy  I  shall  never  see  again.  Perhaps  I  may  never 
more  press  your  loyal  hand.  Remember,  when  the  Alps  are  be* 
tween  us,  that  having  nothing  to  offer  you  as  a  mark  of  friendship 
and.  remembrance,  I  confided  the  secret  of  my  heart  to  yours.  I 
love  Simon  Feline." 

The  Marquis  was  overwhelmed  by  this  confidence  ;  and  his  first 
feelings  we^ e  those  of  anger  and  despair.  Looking  towards  heaven* 
and  then  at  his  cousin,  he  scarcely  knew  whether  to  laugh,  cry«  or 
swear ;  but  as  with  men  of  his  stamp,  affection  and  vanity  never 
entirely  dethrone  each  other,  a  feeling  of  wounded  pride «  and 
the  fear  of  ridicule  swept  away  love,  as  the  ^^imd.  ^Ne:&  tl<&^  ^S^ssg^ 
snow  before  it     He  quickly  recovered  hia  ^Te^eacfc  oi  xssaj^, 
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and  gave  vent  to  his  disdain  >mth  the  most  perfect  grace  and  po- 
liteness. 

"  I  am  but  little  feurprised  at  what  you  tell  me,  dear  cousin. 
In  the  isolation  in  which  you  pass  your  life^  it  is  but  natun^ 
that  you  should  fall  in  love  with  the  only  man  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. .  . .  ' 

He  was  about  to  utter  a  variety  of  charming  nothings  with 
all  possible  gentleness,  that  the  irony  of  his  tone  might  be  taken 
for  the  effect  of  indifference  and  awkwardness,  when  Fiamma,  who 
was  little  given  to  endurance,  feeling  herself  injured  by  this  first 
i'emark,  interrupted  him,  saying : 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  cousin,  in  supposing  that  Simon 
Feline  is  the  only  man  I  might  have  preferred.  There  are  two  of 
you  here,  and  your  qualities  are  sufficiently  great  to  enter  into 
competition  with  him  in  my  esteem  ;  beside  no  one  can  deny  that 
yoiu  are  taller,  handsomer,  richer,  and  better  dressed  than  Simon, 
the  presbyterian  ;  there  are  then  many  reasons  why  I  should  have 
preferred  you  to  the  poor  peasant,  whom  just  now  we  saw  passing 
along  the  road  yonder ;  and  whose  departure  causes  me  mor^ 
pain  than  the  realization  of  all  our  castles  in  the  air  could  afford 
me  pleasure.  Still,  I  can  assure  you,  I  thought  no  more  of  falling 
in  love  with  you,  than  you  did  with  me.  Now  go  on  with  your 
observations,  cousin,  I  listen." 

The  Marquis  seeing  he  had  no  chance  with  Fiamma  Faliero,  re- 
solved to  put  aside  all  bitterness,  and  to  speak  seriously  and  kindly 
to  her  upon  the  subject.  He  discussed  the  chances  of  marriage 
between  hei"  and  Simon  with  gentleness  and  forbearance^ 

"  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible,"  replied  Fiamma ;  "  I  have 
never  thought  about  it  j  indeed  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  have 
even  wished  it.  This  gentle  friendship,  exclusive  of  all  other 
love  and  union,  answers  to  the  wants  of  my  soul,  and  fails  to  over- 
come my  aversion  to  marriage." 

They  returned  excellent  friends.   The  Marquis  expressed  himself 

grateful  for  the  confidence  she  had  reposed  in  him ;  but  as  soon 

as  he  entered  the  castle  gave  orders  to  his  servant  to  pack  his 

carriage  and  procure  post  horses.     He  exiglaixied  to  the  Count  his 

grief  at  having  been  refused,  and  \nB  inw^atAeace  oiJt^  ^w^  ^wj  %x 

t^e  a^ht  of  the  horses  entering  tkie  coxnt.    "BxA  «X  VSk»  \assmKo^ 
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some  remains  pf  l^s  love  suddenly  affected  him.  The  sincere  re- 
gret with  which  Fiamma  pressed  his  hand  after  having  listened  to 
the  usual  excuses  of  an  unexpected  letter,  of  i^lportant  husiness, 
brought  some  half-uttered  yforda  to  his  lips,  and  passionate  tears 
to  his  eyes.  He  felt  that  this  adventure  would  leave  a  tender 
remembrance  for  life.  It  will  easily  be  believed  that  he  did  not 
die  of  grief,  and  that  he  appeared  a  few  days  aftex  in  perfect  health 
^t  the  Italian  Opera. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Tns  great  desire  of  t}ie  Count  de  Foug^res,  sinpe  his  daughter^^ 
i^tum  to  him,  was  to  get  rid  of  her  again.     It  seemed  as  though 
destiny,  detemuned  to  effect  the 'most  complete  contrasts  in  this 
family,  had  filled  the  daughter  with  hatred  of  marriage,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  father  desired  to  see  her  established.    Besides  the  secret 
reasons  M.  Parquet  sought  to  draw  from  their  mutual  behaviour* 
4here  were  many  very  evident,  which,  having  their  rise  in  the  cha- 
racters of  both,  were  quite  sufficient  to  explain  it.    M.  de  Fou- 
g^res  was  a  true  miser.     His  intellect  had  only  developed  itself 
under  the  influence  of  skiU  and  activity  in  l)usiness,  and  the  one 
ambitioQ  of  his  life  was  to  be  rich.     It  was  a  point  of  honour  with 
him  to  have  always  at  his  disposal,  large  sums  of  money,  with 
which  to  tempt  the  strokes  of  fortune^  and  to  double  his  stakes  in 
financial  speculation.     It  was  this  spirit  which  had  not  made  him 
hesitate  to  abjure  his  patrimony,  when  he  foresaw  success  in  busi- 
ness ;  it  was  this  spirit  which  had  made  him  retrieve  his  nobility 
when  he  saw  fortune  ready  to  smile  on  the  class  hitherto  dis- 
graced.    He  had  calculated  that  a  title  and  a  castle  would  put 
him  in  a  position  to  Intrigue  for  the  favowi  oi  ^<fc  xi'e^  "^^mSq^ 
coart.     Then  be  looked  upon  a  handsome  doa^XiCt  ^a  «a.  «Cqs^^ 
of  barter;  be  bad  left  her  in  peace  for  along  \.Vnxe.  «sA^^tf>>^^ 
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law  of  an  influential  family  might  aid  his  amlHtion.  It  was  with 
these  intentions  that  he  rememhered  his  daughter,  almost  forgotten 
in  her  Italian  home ;  and  thanking  the  caprice  which  had  made 
her  remain  single  till  her  two  and  twentieth  year,  recalled  her  to 
him,  and  introduced  her  at  Paris  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Fau* 
bourg  Saint-Germain.  But  when  he  found  that  this  caprice  was 
insurmountable,  he  felt  nothing  but  regret  at  being  burdened  with 
a  person  of  whom  he  knew  but  little,  and  whose  inflexible  dnrac*- 
ter,  and  violent  opinions  were  a  continual  subject  of  contradic- 
tion and  discontent.  The  republican  opinions  of  this  enthusiastic 
girl  gave  the  final  blow  to  his  despair ;  he  feared  every  moment 
that  she  would  compromise  him  ;  blushed  for  her,  and  wholly  mis- 
understanding her,  looked  upon  her  as  a  fool,  of  a  grave  and 
splenetic  class. 

He  desired  nothing  better  then  to  get  rid  of  her  at  any  price> 
provided  that  his  future  son-in-law  had  sufficient  fortune  and  love 
not  to  want  a  considerable  marriage  portion  ;  and  provided,  above 
all,  that  his  birth  was  sufficiently  noble,  not  to  disgrace  the  escut- 
cheon of  Foug^res.  The  Count,  in  reality,  cared  very  Uttle  about 
noble  birth ;  he  understood  nothing  of  its  poetry  and  chivalry ;  but 
as  it  was  at  this  period  the  first  step  towards  advancement,  and  the 
Count  had  no  other  claim  upon  royal  favour  save  his  birth  and  his 
position  as  an  emiger^,  he  would  rather  have  retained  possession  of 
his  daughter  all  his  life  than  have  given  her  to  one  beneath  her. 

Unfortunately,  this  daughter  was  of  age,  and  the  singular  hu- 
mour, and  resolute  yet  quiet  audacity  which  distinguished  her, 
gave  just  cause  to  fear  that  she  would  make  some  unsuitable  choice. 
Her  father  trembled  at  her  intimacy  with  the  family  of  Feline.  He 
had  spoken  to  her  but  once  upon  the  subject,  and  the  result  was, 
that  he  left  her  mistress  of  her  actions,  and  even  made  some  ad- 
vances himself  to  her  new  friends.  But  since  then,  no  fresh  un- 
easiness had  resulted  from  this  intimacy,  and  the  kind  reception 
Fiamma  had  accorded  her  cousin,  had,  at  the  time,  released  him 
from  a  great  anxiety. 

Whether  the  Marquis  d'Asolo,  abjuring  his  opinions,   would 
■bare  dxed  hunself  in  France,  and  adoi^ted  XJaa  y^^^^^^*^  ^^  ^e 
court,  or  whether  he  would  have  returned  «&  «^  Te^\i^c«si  Vi\\»iq , 
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to  re-conquer  the  privileges  of  the  Venetian  nobility,  &thsT  would 
have  been  a  fine  scope  for  ambition ;  and  moreover  a  ready  means 
of  delivering  himself  from  her  whom  he  called  in  pubUc,  his  beloved 
daughter,  affecting^  to  consult  her  upon  every  thing,  and  uncea» 
singly  to  seek  her  approbation,  while  in  reality  his  paternal  sacri- 
fices were  limited  to  the  innocent  habit  of  ending  all  his  disser- 
tations by  these  words  :  Non  ^  vero  Fktmma  ? 

On  the  sudden  departure  of  the  Marquis  d'Asolo,  he  was 
seized  with  one  of  those  fits  of  passion,  of  which  few  would  have 
believed  him  capable,  but  before  which  the  inhabitants  of  his 
hoase  had  often  occasion  to  tremble.  He  summoned  his  dau^ter 
directly  the  post  carriage  had  departed  from  Foug^res,  while 
Fiamraa  at  the  same  time  was  in  the  act  of  setting  o£f  to  the 
Felines ;  then  begging  her  to  go  into  her  diamber,  he  followed^ 
closing  the  door  and  windows,  that  the  outburst  of  his  anger  might 
not  be  overheard. 

Fiamma  had  foreseen  this  volcanic  eruption ;  and  contemplated 
him  with  apparent  insensibility,  though  her  proud  soul  was  fiUed 
with  stormy  passion.  When  the  Count  had  struck  the  table, 
(without  so  far  forgetting  himself  as  to  break  any  thing  upon  it,) 
when  he  had  shot  forth  furious  glances  from  his  small  wrinkled 
eyes,  and  had  intimated  in  the  most  insulting  tones  he  could  find, 
that  she  must  either  enter  a  convent  or  give  up  all  connection  with 
the  family  of  Feline,  she  begged  him,  with  cruel  self-possession,  to 
moderate  his  anger,  lest  he  should  bring  on  one  of  those  nervous 
attacks  to  which  he  was  subject ;  and  seating  herself  so  as  not  to 
crease  her  dress,  and  yet  to  preserve  perfect  liberty  for  her  move- 
ments, replied  to  him  as  follows,  in  the  purest  Tuscan,  with  a  noble 
gesticulation,  and  with  the  sonorous  and  sUghtly  elevated  accent, 
which  Venetians  employ  when  they  drop  their  dry  and  rapid 
dialect. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  subject  was  discussed  between  us  last 
spring,  and  that  we  had  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  matter. 
Has  your  highness  forgotten  it,  or  have  I  broken  through  the  con- 
ditions that  our  mutual  word  of  honour  rendered  ^act^^V* 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle  I  you  have  violated  tYieaft  coTi^>aaTi&  ^aA 
jrour  promises.  j[l  was  a  fool,  to  give  Yray  to  \3afe  iG»i^^"&>aa  \x>s3*» 
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of  an  actress,  who  passes  her  hfe  in  endeavonrs  to  impose  npon 
me  with  her  tragic  attitudes  and  solemn  repHes  !  You  haye  seen 
too  much  of  the  theatre  at  La  Fenice,  signora,  and  I  may  tiiink 
-myself  fortunate  that  you  did  not  take  a  fancy  fpr  the  stage." 

"  You  should  know.  Monsieur,  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  tamit  a 
gill  in  my  position  with  any  fancy  however  foolish  and  desperate: 
Still  you  are  right  to  beUeve  that  you  may  defy  me  with  im- 
punity on  a  point  which  would  ill  suit  with  my  pride  and  habitual 
reserve." 

"  In  truth,  you  are  very  good !"  replied  the  Count  bitterly, 
"  And  in  what,  may  I  ask,  is  your  position  so  unfortunate  ?" 

"  I  did  not  make  use  of  that  expression,"  returned  flamma. 
"  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  pass  judgment  in  any  way  upon 
the  position  you  have  accorded  me " 

"  Quit  this  irony,"  replied  the  Count  brusquely ;  "  I  know  the 
value  of  your  pretented  respect  and  poHteness.  Answer  me 
frankly ;  whence  comes  your  eager  desire  to  vex  me,  and  your 
super-human  determination  ever  to  take  a  part  diametrically  op- 
posed to  that  which  could  satisfy  my  reason  and  solicitude  for 
an  ungrateful  child  ?" 

An  attempt  at  sentimental  declaration  was  usuaUy  the  second 
point  of  the  Count's  remonstrance.  It  was  the  moment  when  . 
Fiamma  detected  her  adversary  giving  way  to  emotions  of  inward 
shame.  A  smile  eloquent  of  bitterness  moved  her  pale  hps.  Then 
after  a  moment's  silence,  which  the  Count  bad  not  dared  to  break, 
she  said  with  a  gentleness  of  accent  which  sought  to  palliate  the 
severity  of  her  reasoning : 

"  Why  seek,  my  father ;  to  call  up  a  sentin^ent  which  has  never 
found  place  in  your  heart }  I  have  never  complained^  and  have  no 
desire  to  break  the  eternal  silence  duty  imposes  upon  me.  If  I 
rightly  understand  the  cause  of  your  anger,  you  are  vexed  that  I 
have  not  listened  to  the  proposals  of  the  Marquis  d'Asolo,  and 
fear,  lest  unknown  to  you  I  should  think  of  contracting  an  un- 
suitable marriage  with  Simon  Feline.  I  have  the  honour  of  re- 
miDdrng  you,  that  you  have  already  received  my  sacred  word 
against  Bach  a  step.  My  intention  now,  ««  \i«teXoiat^,S&  t^sn^t  to 
'o^rry,  and  though  you  do  not  compreliexidm^i^wreRX^t^^QviVw^^ 
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had  opportuDities  of  observing  my  conduct  sufficiently,  to  know 
that  I  am  not  capable  of  giving  way  to  a  feeling*  contrary  to  mv 
duty  and  my  pride.  Vowed  to  celibacy,  alike  by  my  tastes  and 
convictions,  I  must  be  permitted  to  remind  you  of  the  formal  en- 
gagement already  entered  into,  not  to  dispose  of  my  hand  with- 
out your  approbation,  while  you  continue  to  treat  me  with  the 
justice  and  moderation  I  implore,  and  claim  6f  your  wisdom  and 
prudence.'* 

*'  Yes,  doubtless  !"  replied  the  Count,  making  an  effort  for 
calmness,  while  a  profound  contempt  succeeded  to  his  fierce  vio- 
lence. "  You  are  quite  willing  not  to  join  some  troop  of  wan- 
derers in  your  favourite  Alps,  or  not  to  marry  a  peasant  of  this 
village,  so  long  as  I  wiU  consent  to  let  you  lead  the  strangest  and 
most  unbecoming  life  a  young  woman  ever  dreamed  of;  so  long 
as  I  will  quietly  see  you  racing  about  the  woods  upon  horseback, 
with  I  know  not  whom  ;  so  long  «s  I  will  close  my  eyes  upon  hea- 
ven knows  what  sentimental  intrigue,  of  which  perhaps  I  am  the 
only  dupe " 

A  flush  of  anger  mounted  to  the  temples  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Foug^res.  She  rose,  and  looked  her  father  steadily  in  the  face, 
with  such  an  expression  of  reproach  and  pride  of  innocence,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  drop  his  eyes  for  a  moment.  Never  had  she 
better  deserved  the  symbolical  name  her  mother  had  given  her. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  she  in  her  contralto  voice,  three  notes  lower 
than  usual,  "it  is  twenty-two  years  since  I  came  into  this  world, 
disinherited  of  your  tenderness,  and  even  of  your  care.  I  have 
accepted  this  indifference  without  surprise  or  contempt,  as  a  thing 
just  and  natural. ..." 

The  Count  in  his  turn  rose,  trembling,  and  his  little  eyes  start- 
ing from  his  head. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Fiamma }"  he  cried  with  an  accent  of 
fury  and  anguish. 

"  Nothing  which  should  cause  you  such  irritstioD,"  returned 
Fiamma  quietly.  *'  I  would  say,  (and  I  have  the  right  to  say  it,) 
that  your  commercial  interests  and  important  affairs  have  not  ^> 
lowed  jou  to  occupy  yovp'self  with  me,  ar^d  tioat  \  ^^Awi^  >JS!t- 
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derstand  that  my  education  and  my  taste  render  me  a  strangei'  to 
your  solicitude/ r 

"  Is  that  all  you  intended  to  say  ?"  asked  the  Count  still  stand  • 
ing  and  trembling. 

'*  What  else  could  I  have  to  tell  you  }**  replied  Fiamma,  with  a 
cold  authority  which  forced  him  to  seat  himself  again. 

"  Continue  your  •discourse/*  said  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
and  turning  with  impatience  in  his  chair ;  "  since  I  must  swallow 
your  recitative,  go  on,  that  I  may  at  least  get  to  the  finale  as  soon 
as  possible." 

"  I  say.  Monsieur,"  rephed  Fiamma,  apparently  insensible  to  the 
mockery  which  nevertheless  wounded  her  cruelly,  for  nothing  is 
more  bitter  than  an  accusation  of  charlatanism  against  an  honest 
and  -sincere  person ;  "  I  say.  Monsieur,  that  I  have  existed  for 
twenty-two  years  without  your  interesting  yourself  about  me.  It 
is  six  years  to-day  (1  pray  you  to  remember  the  anniversary)  since 
I  have  lived  absolutely  alone,  deprived  of  an  adored  mother,  with- 
out counsel,  without  help,  entirely  given  up  to  myself.  Though 
you  have  lived  far  from  me,  from  the  day  of  my  birth,  though 
separated  from  me  by  the  Alps  during  ^ve,  out  of  those  six  years, 
you  know  me  well  enough  to  feel  assured  that  the  breath  of  sus- 
picion has  never  sullied  my  life ;  tliat  the  shadow  of  a  man  has 
never  passed  across  the  wall  of  the  park  where  you  left  me, 
guarded  by  an  infirm  and  ^thful  servant ;  and  since  I  have  hved 
beneath  your  eyes,  if  you  have  deigned  to  cast  them  upon  my  pro- 
ceedings, you  must  well  know  that  I  have  never  had  but  two  tete- 
k-t^tes  in  my  life ;  the  one,  with  M.  Feline  as  1  told  you,  the 
other,  with  the  Marquis  d'Asolo,  which  took  place  at  your  desire 
and  command." 

•*  Is  this  really  true  ?"  said  the  Count,  embarrassed  by  his  posi- 
tion, and  fearful  he  should  find  himself  called  upon  to  apologise." 

"  You  have  done  me  the  honour  hitherto,"  replied  Fiamma,  "  to 
believe  in  my  word,  and  not  to  question  it." 

"And  was  perhaps  foolish  in  doing  so,"  replied  he,  with  an 

amenity  mingled  with  temper.     "  You  are  always  ready  to  fly  off* 

Ji'ke  a  vicious  horse,  or  to  defend  vouTself  like  a  wounded  lion ! 

After  all,  wbitt  do  1  know  of  your  past  H^*^*    1  ^^^  xvoJt  VJasx^ . .  T 
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*'  Since  you  were  not  there.  Monsieur,"  replied  Fiamma,  pointedly, 
*'  you  doubtless  supposed  you  had  no  danger  to  fear  for  my  youth 
and  isolation,  or  else " 

"  Yes !  yes  ! — certainly  I "  interrupted  the  Count,  ashsimed,  dis- 
couraged, and  eager  to  escape  from  this  rigourous  examination. 
"  But  what  are  we  disputing  about  ?  You  do  not  love  your  cousin, 
and  will  not  marry  him  ?  Neither  will  you  wed  M.  Feline,  but 
you  will  insist  upon  seeing  him,  and  upon  my  receiving  him  here 
to  prevent  scandal,  while  you  puss  your  Hfe  with  an  old  woman, 
praying  and  discussing  village  poHtics.  I  should  not  object  to 
this,  if  it  were  possible  that  the  uprightness  of  your  principles  and 
the  strict  propriety  of  your  manners  could  be  known ;  but  you 
have  not  give»  opportunity  for  others  to  judge  of  you,  and  remarks 
of  all  kinds  are  already  made  upon  your  conduct.  It  is,  then,  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  this  misplaced  intimacy  and  inconvenient 
connection  should  cease,  or  1  must  urge  you  to  carry  into  effect 
your  former  intention  of  retiring  into  a  convent,  and  which  I  only 
opposed  in  the  hope  of  your  doing  something  better  by  a  suitable 
marriage." 

**  You  are  too  good  to  me,  sir,"  replied  Fiamma;  "  but  I  would 
have  you  observe  that  there  is  no  longer  a  law  in  existence,  con- 
demning girls  to  enter  convents  against  their  wishes  !  moreover, 
I  am  of  age,  and  consequently  free  to  make  my  home  where  I 
please.  Regard  to  propriety,  and  the  fear  of  scandal,  have  hitherto 
induced  me  to  impose  my  presence  upon  you ;  but  if  it  be  your 
desire  to  drive  me  from  your  home,  allow  me  to  choose  a  retreat 
in  which  I  can  live  upon  my  mother's  legacy  of  fifteen  hundred 
livres  per  annum,  and  which  has  hitherto  proved  sufficient  for  my 
expenses^  even  as  a  resident  in  your  rich  house.     Your  highness 

is  aware  of  this  ! "     She  dwelt  upon  the  last  words  with 

affectation. 

"You  will  drive  me  mad,  Fiamma,"  cried  the  Count,  pressing 
his  hands  to  his  temples.  **To  your  bitterness  of  temper  you 
unite  the  most  singular  vagaries.  You  persist  in  a  miserable  mode 
of  living  in  the  very  lap  of  luxury,  apparently  to  make  others  think 
that  I  behave  avariciously  towards  you." 

''I  hope,  sir/'  she  returned,  that  you  do  not  Vu^ee^  \i^\^N^  \sifc 
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capable  of  such  meanness,  and  that  you  attribute  the  moderation 
of  my  habits  to  the  simplicity  of  my  tastes  only.** 

"  Then  you  give  me  to  understand/*  said  the  Count,  impatiently, 
"  that  you  will  either  hve  here,  leading  the  life  you  please  in  defi- 
ance of  the  dishonour  it  may  bring  upon  my  name,  or  you  will 
reflect  upon  me  in  another  way,  by  living  alone  and  far  from  me  ? 
I  must  pass  for  a  weak  Cassander,  or  a  domestic  tyrant ;  a  charming 
alternative  truly !  *' 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Fiamma,  "  I  will  not  place  you  in  this  posi- 
tion. If  it  be  true  that  my  intimacy  with  the  F^ne  family  is  a 
subject  of  scandal,  you  do  right  to  warn  me,  and  I  am  ready  to 
break  through  it  if  necessary.  But  chance  has  offered  a  remedy 
for  the  evil.  M.  F^hne  left  the  village  this  morni%g  for  Gueret, 
where  he  is  about  to  practice  his  profession,  and  where  you  know 
I  never  go.  Our  interviews  here  then  will  be  too  few  and  short 
to  attract  the  attention  of  any  one." 

"  That  is  fortunate,"  said  the  Count  de  Foug^res,  happy  to  be 
quit  of  the  matter  so  well.  "  Now  let  us  be  friends,  Fiamma,  and 
have  no  more  quarrels  together ;  for  they  affect  me  terribly,  and 
even  now  my  cough  is  returning." 

"  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  I  am  not  the  one  to  provoke  them,*' 
she  replied. 

The  Count  pretended  to  be  almost  suffocated  with  his  asthma, 
that  he  might  terminate  a  discussion  in  which,  as  usual,  he  had 
been  forced  to  beat  a  retreat.  He  quitted  the  room,  cursing  him- 
self for  having  given  way  to  a  fit  of  anger,  and  resolving  tiiat  he 
would  not  much  longer  trouble  himself  about  the  conduct  and  fate 
of  his  daughter. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


FiAMMA,  scarcely  less  impatient  than  the  Count,  for  the  close  of 
a  conversation,  in  which  she  had  however  conducted  herself  with 
caution  and  gravity,  ran  to  seek  Madame  Feline,  whom  she  found 
sad  and  ill.  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  told  her  that  she  had  seen 
Simon  at  a  distance  on  the  road  to  Gueret,  and  asked  if  he  would 
return  in  the  evening,  though  she  knew  by  his  baggage  that  he 
intended  a  long  absence.  The  tone  in  which  Madame  Feline  in- 
formed her  that  he  would  not  even  return  on  the  morrow,  con- 
firmed her  in  her  conjectures.  For  many  days  Fiamma  had 
understood  the  cause  of  Simon's  grief,  and  had  only  sought  an 
opportunity  to  allay  it.  Her  impatience  for  an  explanation  with 
the  Marquis  had  been  observed  and  misinterpreted  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Simon.  He  had  departed  an  hour  too  soon  ;  and  Fiamma's 
heart  ached  at  the  thought  of  the  torture  he  must  have  felt,  and 
was  sdll  feeling ;  but,  as  on  the  other  hand  this  departure 
had  become  necessarv,  she  determined  it  should  be  her  care  to 
maintain  the  courageous  resolution  of  her  young  friend.  It  re- 
mained for  her  to  find  the  means  of  affording  consolation,  without 
weakening  his  courage ;  she  reflected  a  moment ;  her  situation 
with  Jeanne  was  one  of  exceeding  delicacy.  It  was  easy  to  see 
on  the  countenance,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  old  woman,  that 
she  had  divined  the  secret  of  her  son,  and  feared  that  his  sufferings 
we;-e  without  remedy. 

'*  Tliis  is  a  day  of  departures,"  said  Fiamma,  suddenly,  without 
appearing  to  understand  the  importance  of  Simon's.  "  My  cousin 
has  just  left  us  !" 

"  Left  you !  holy  virgin !"  cried  the  old  woman,  **  your  cousin 
gone,  my  dear  young  lady?  And  how  did  it  come  about  so 
quickly  ?" 

**  That  is  a  little  secret  which  I  will  confide  to  no  one  but  you, 
my  dear  old  mother,"  repUed  Fiamma ;  and  appio«^\)L\Sk^  Viet  ^'Ck^^S^ 
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to  the  arm-  chair  of  Jeanne,  she  whispered  to  her  with  an  air  of 
pretended  mystery  :  "  you  know  the  dear  cousin  wanted  to  marry 
me.** 

"  I  know  it  well,"  interrupted  Jeanne,  "  we  spoke  of  it  with 
Simon  every  evening *' 

"  You  spoke  of  it  with  him,  and  what  did  he  say  }*' 

•*  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  the  yoimgman  was  in  love  with 
you,  and,  that  being  the  case,  whether  it  were  possible  that 
you  did  not  perceive  it. .  . .  Pray  forgive  our  remarks  upon  what 
did  iiot  concern  us,  chere  petite;  but  for  me,  I  love  you  so  much 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  and  speaking  of  you  always." 

"  WeHl  dear  mother,  you  were  not  deceived  in  supposing  that 
I  was  aware  of  it.  For  eight  days  I  was  in  possession  of  my  cousin's 
secret,  and  expected  a  declaration ;  at  length  I  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  forestall  his  eloquence,  and  to  declare  that  I  would  nei- 
ther submit  myself  to  love  nor  marriage." 

"  It  seems  that  you  have  spoken  clearly,  and  decided  without  ap- 
peal, since  he  left  you  so  immediately  ?"* 

*'  An  hour  after  !  See  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  to  find  a  cure  for 
love  !  At  this  very  moment,  I  am  confident  he  is  at  the  hotel  at 
Gu^ret,  looking  at  himself  in  his  pocket  mirror,  to  make  sure  that 
our  mountain  air  has  not  injured  the  freshness  of  his  Ups,  and  the 
contour  of  his  cheeks.  But  why  do  you  shake  your  head,  my 
mother  ?  One  would  suppose  that  in  your  opinion,  love  was  a 
more  seribus  thing  ?" 

.  "  I  was  never  acquainted  with  its  griefs  in  my  youth,"  replied 
Jeanne.  "  I  loved  Pierre  Feline,  my  cousin,  and  married  him. 
We  were  both  poor,  I  a  peasant  Hke  himself ;  there  were  no  ob- 
stacles, no  delays.  When  he  died,  I  was  already  old ;  already 
accustomed  to  misfortunes  ;  I  had  buried  successively  eleven 
children,  and  but  for  Simon,  should  have  had  no  one  left  to  lose, 
trrief  is  the  portion  of  old  age,  and  I  did  not  murmur  at  experienc- 
ing it,  having  first  known  happiness.  Still,  if  I  were  caUed  upon 
now  to  see  Simon  perish,  my  last  blessing,  my  only  consolation  ! 
Ah !  God  preserve  me  even  from  the  thought !" 

**  And  why  should  you  entertain  such  a  frightful  thought  ?  Simon 
is  in  good  health." 
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"  Alas  !  not  very  !'* 

**  But  he  has  the  strength  of  mind  which  gives  strength  to  the 
body." 

*'  He  has  but  too  much  strength  of  soul !  It  destroys  him  !  But 
speak  of  yourself,  Fiamma." 

**  No,  let  us  talk  of  him,  mother  Jeanne.  I  am  well,  strong,  at 
ease,  dehvered  from  my  cousin ;  let  us  think  of  Simon.  He  has 
gone  away  sad  ;  I  have  seen  that  for  some  days.  I  do  not  ask  you 
the  cause ;  I  suspect  it." 

"  You  suspect  it  ?"  cried  Jeanne,  raising  her  head  bowed  by 
age,  and  fixing  her  still  fine,  bright  eyes  upon  Fiamma. 

**  Certainly,"  returned  the  young  hypocrite ;  "I  know  how  dis- 
agreeable his  profession  is  to  him,  and  I  know  too  that  he  can  no 
longer  withdraw  from  it.  He  has  confided  his  disgust  and  weari- 
ness to  me  :  his  fears  for  the  future." 

"  He  is  indeed  tormented  by  them,"  replied  Jeanne,  "  and  I  am 
sorry  he  did  not  speak  to  you  upon  this  subject  before  quitting 
Foug^res  ;  but  he  was  so  grieved  at  parting  from  us,  that  he  feared 
lest  his  courage  might  fail  in  saying  adieu." 

"  I  understand  all  that,"  returned  Fiamma  ;  "  still  I  think  he 
left  us  rather  hastily  ;  I  could  have  given  him  courage  had  he  con- 
sulted me." 

^*  Yes,  certainly,"  said  Jeanne,  **  if  he  could  have  seen  you  to- 
day, he  would  have  been  less  unhappy." 

"  He  must  come  back  and  talk  with  us,"  said  Fiamma ;  "  but 
not  for  some  days,  so  that  he  may  not  lose  the  fruits  of  this  great 
effort.  In  the  mean  time  can  you  not  write  to  him,  mother 
Feline?" 

•'  Alas  !  1  never  write  to  him — and  for  a  good  reason." 

"  Oh  well !  holy  woman  you  do  not  know  how  to  write.  I  bend 
my  knees  before  you,  sublimely  ilUterate !" 

"  What  are  you  saying  my  child  ?  you  mock  me !"  • 

"  I  kiss  the  hem  of  your  garment.  Saint  Genevi^ve-des-Pres, 
peasant  upon  earth,  queen  in  heaven  !  For  me,  I  am  going  to  write 
to  Simon  at  your  dictation. ..." 

**  Very  weU !  but  no ;  I  have  my  little  secrets  to  tell  him,  in 
which  you  would  be  one  too  many,  ma  mignonne,'* 
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"  Indeed,  then  I  will  write  to  him  tor  myself,  and  you  shall 
take  him  the  letter.'* 

"  Heavenly  Powers  !  and  what  will  you  write  to  him  then  ?** 

"  Nothing  very  important,  or  efficacious  as  consolation.  The 
future  only  can  bring  healing  to  his  trouble ;  but  I  wiU  speak 
to  him  of  my  friendship,  and  of  his  god -father's,  of  Bonne's  .... 
I  will  tell  him  that  he  belongs  to  us,  above  all,  to  you,  his  beloved 
mother. .  . .  that  he  must  hope,  take  courage,  preserve  his  health, 
overcome  his  difficulties ;  in  fact,  that  he  must  live,  and  love  us  as 
we  love  him." 

'*  Write  all  that,  my  dear  child,  and  I  will  take  it  to  him  myself ; 
for  I  have  something  else  to  tell  him." 

"  What  then  ?**  asked  Fiamma,  maliciously. 

"  Nothing  that  concerns  you,"  replied  the  old  woman. 

"  Oh !  I  beheve  it  !**  she  cried,  smiling. 

She  placed  herself  in  a  comer  to  write,  while  the  old  woman 
prepared  for  her  departure,  putting  on  her  striped  petticoat,  her 
cap  of  white  swanskin  and  her  mittens  of  knitted  wool. 

*'  But  how  am  I  go  ?"  she  cried  suddenly ;  *'  Simon  has  borrow- 
ed M.  Parquet's  horse,  and  the  mule  of  Mademoiselle  Bonne  is  in 
the  country." 

"  I  will  lend  you  Sauvage." 

"  Oh  I  no,  no  !  I  am  not  tired  of  life,  while  my  Simon  lives  !" 

"  What  is  to  be  done  then  ?"  said  Fiamma ;  "  shall  we  seek  a 
horse  in  the  village  ?  but  that  will  hinder  us.  It  is  already  four 
o'clock,  and  if  we  should  not  find  one,  Simon  would  pass  the  whole 
evening  in  misery  !" 

"  And  the  night,"  said  Jeanne.  "  Oh !  I  dread  to-night  for 
him ;  the  last  was  so  terrible  !" 

"  Poor  Simon !"  said  Fiamma.  "  There  is  but  one  means  left, 
mother  Feline.  You  must  ride  Sauvage  ;  he  is  gentle  as  a  lamb 
when  I  am  with  him,  and  I  wiU  hold  him  by  the  bridle,  and  lead 
him  on  foot  to  the  town." 

"  It  is  three  miles  off !  I  cannot  think  of  it.  Take  me  up 
behind." 

"  Sauvage  is  not  accustomed  to  it ;  he  might  throw  us  both, 
besides,  he  is  so  small  that  we  should  be  very  uncomfortable  on 
Ins  back,    I  will  go  and  fetch  him ;  are  70U  xeaA^  V 
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"  I  will  never  let  myself  be  conducted  thus  by  you.'* 

"  You  must ;  it  will  be  charming  ;  we  shall  look  like  the  flight 
into  Egypt/* 

"  But  what  will  people  say  ?  we  must  not  shew  ourselves  thus 
in  the  village." 

"  Pass  through  it  on  foot,  and  wait  for  me  by  the  large  box 
tree,  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountains ;  we  will  proceed  by  the 
Coursi^re,  and  shall  meet  no  body.  Now  go  ;  I  shall  be  there  as 
soon  as  you.*' 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  these  two  women  journeyed  along 
a  winding  mountain  path  ;  Jeanne  seated  upon  the  Httle  horse, 
and  enveloped  in  her  cape.  Fiamma  walked  before  her,  with  a 
small  Spanish  cloak  thrown  across  her  shoulders,  the  bridle  over 
her  arm,  and  speaking  every  now  and  then  to  Sauvage  to  keep 
him  quiet ;  for  he  was  fretted  by  the  slow  pace,  and  at  not  being 
invited  to  jump  and  bound  as  usual.  But  as  the  path  became 
more  and  more  difficult  and  steep,  and  the  night  closed  in,  instinct 
rendered  him  quiet,  and  careful  of  every  step.  Though  Fiamma 
walked  well,  climbing  the  rocks,  and  steering  her  way  among 
brambles  with  as  much  ease  as  Sauvage  himself,  it  was  seven 
o'clock  before  they  caught  sight  of  the  lights  in  the  town.  She 
begged  her  old  friend  to  dismount,  and  descend  the  steep  hill  upon 
foot ;  and  while  Sauvage  followed  them  like  a  dog,  she  supported 
Jeanne  with  her  strong  arms,  and  conducted  her  as  far  as  the  first 
houses.  Then  she  gave  her  the  letter  for  Simon,  and  having  em- 
braced her,  mounted  her  horse. 

**  If  I  did  not  fear  mischievous  tongues,"  said  Jeanne,  "  I  would 

take  you  with  me  to  sleep  in  the  town.     The  wind  is  rising ;  it  is 

black  as  the  infernal  regions,  and  if  the  snow  should  fall !  Alas  !  I 

am  afraid  to  let  you  depart  alone,  at  this  hour,  and  the  cold  so 

severe." 

"  Fear  nothing,  good  mother ;  give  me  your  blessing  and  it 

will  preserve  me  from  all  danger.    I  bid  you  adieu,  I  love  you,  and 

like  a  true  heroine  of  romance,  je  nCilance  cL  cheval  dans   la  nuit 
orageuse.** 

Jeanne,  though  shivering  with  the  cold,  remained  immoveable 

at  the  entrance  of  the  street,  till  the  echo  of  Sauvage' a  g^lo^  wv 

the  hard  and  frozen  ground,  died  away. 
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*'  Fall  not,  oh  snow  !"  murmured  the  old  woman  crossing  her- 
self;  '*  rise  quickly,  pale  moon;  and  you  holy  Virgin,  watch  over 
her !" 

On  arriving  at  the  house  of  M.  Parquet,  she  was  delighted  to 
learn  from  the  servant  that  the  advocate  was  at  the  caf^,  and  that 
Simon  was  alone  in  the  study.  She  entered,  and  found  him  lean- 
ing against  the  stove,  his  head  hetween  his  hands.  The  noise  of 
his  mother's  little  sabots  made  him  tremble.  Before  she  spoke,  he 
had  recognised  her  step,  still  firm  and  equal.  He  threw  himself 
into  her  arms,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  abandoned  himself 
to  his  desire  of  consolation  in  mutual  tenderness.  A  torrent  of 
tears  fell  from  his  eyes  upon  the  bosom  of  Jeanne. 

"  You  fled  from  your  mother,  and  your  mother  has  followed 
you,**  she  said  in  an  accent  of  tender  reproach.  "There  was  a 
time  you  would  not  have  done  this ;  your  mother  then  vras  your 
only  love ;  now  I  have  a  rival ;  an  angel  whom  I  also  love,  but 
whom  I  love  less  than  yourself.  Why  do  you  love  her  better  than 
your  mother  ?" 

**  Oh !  my  good,  my  beloved  mother !  do  not  reproach  me,** 
exclaimed  Simon  ;  I  am  too  miserable.  Do  not  poison  this  mo- 
ment when  even  the  sight  of  your  grey  hairs  has  brought  joy  to  my 
despair.  Do  not  fear  that  I  love  you  less  than  formerly.  While 
I  love  you  I  can  bear  all ;  when  you  die,  I  will  die  too.** 

"  Be  silent,  child.  There  is  another  who  will  know  how  to  con- 
sole you.  Be  silent — and  listen.  The  cousin  is  gone,  he  is  not 
loved,  she  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  he  will  never  re- 
turn.** 

•*  Grand  Dim  !  my  mother,  do  you  not  say  this  to  console  me  ?** 
cried  Simon. 

And  he  made  her  recount  the  most  trifling  details  of  her  inter- 
view with  Fiamma.  He  was  so  moved,  so  overpowered,  that  he 
scarcely  Hstened  to  the  answer  given  to  his  thousand  questions,  and 
made  his  mother  repeat  the  same  thing  a  hundred  times  over.  It 
was  not  till  after  an  hour*s  conversation,  that  he  understood  in 
what  manner  Fiamma  had  accompanied  his  mother ;  and  then  only, 
when  Jeanne,  re-assured  as  to  the  despair  of  her  son,  became  un- 
easy  for  Fiamma,  and  let  fall  the  following  words ; 
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'*  Ok  mon  Dieu  / 1  do  not  fear  for  her  either  the  night  or  the  soli- 
tude ;  she  has  a  good  horse,  and  is  hrave  and  strong  as  he ;  hut 
if  snow  should  fall  before  she  gets  home !  It  is  so  dangerous 
among  our  mountains !" 

Simon  turned  pale,  and  signed  to  Jeanne  to  listen.  The  wind 
blew  violently  around  the  sheltered  and  well  warmed  house.  Simon 
thought  of  the  cold,  enough  to  freeze  the  hmbs  of  Fiamma  in  this 
severe  night ;  a  thrill  of  agony  shot  through  his  heart,  and  he 
ran  to  open  the  window  ;  flakes  of  snow,  gathered  upon  the  win- 
dow frame,  fell  at  his  feet.  A  mutual  cry  of  terror  escaped  from 
mother  and  son,  and  for  a  moment  they  stood  silent  and  pale 
looking  into  each  other's  face. 

Then  Simon  ran  to  saddle  M.  Parquet's  horse,  and  was  quickly 
in  the  mountain  path,  galloping  on  the  track  of  Sauvage.     Alas ! 
the  snow  had  covered  it !  Jeanne  had  not  said  a  word  to  detain 
him,  but  when  she  found  herself  alone,  a  double  weight  of  anxiety 
fell  upon   her  heart ;  she  raised   her  arms  towards  heaven   and 
prayed  never  to  witness  the  return  of  day  if  her  son  were  not  to 
be  restored  to  her.     She  recovered  her  composure  in  some  degree 
as  the  snow  ceased  to  fall.     Simon  returned  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.     He  had  gone  far  without  finding  any  trace  of  Fiamma. 
She  must  have  ridden  rapidly  as  the  wind  and  the  clouds.     But 
the  snow  leaving  off  and  the  moon  rising,  he  had  recognised  the 
footmarks  of  Sauvage,  and  the  track  of  wolves,  a  little  in  the  rear  ; 
they  must  have  given  chace  for  some  time,  for  he  traced  their 
tracks  at  the  entrance  to  the  village  of   Foug^ies.     There  the 
horse's  footmarks  were  few,  freed  from  this  sinister  train,  and  he 
had  hoped  to  overtake  the  amazon,  but  in  vain.     He  had  led  his 
pony  to  the  cottage  for  refreshment,  and  in  the  mean  time  wander- 
ing about  the  vicinity  of  the  castle  he  had  seen  Sauvage  by  the  light 
of  a  torch,  covered  with  sweat,  in  the  hands  of  two  grooms  engaged 
in  cleaning  and  covering  him  up  for  the  night.     He  had  over- 
heard one  servant  say  to  the  other. — •*  The   devil !    here's  a  droll 
ride  !  It  is  well  M.  le  Comte  is  in  bed.     He  thinks  much  more  of 
his  cough  than  of  his  daughter,"  To  which  the  other  replied  : 
"  That  does  not  concern  us.     Mademoiselle  is  not  what  she  ap- 
pears, nor  monsieur  neither.     Mademoiselle  is  good,  ^qm  \^^^\.  ^^ 
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nothing  against  her.     Monsieur  has  a  devil  of  a  temper,  so  you 
must  take  care  what  you  say  about  him." 

Simon  had  returned  to  Gu^ret,  by  another  road ;  it  was  longer 
but  less  dangerous  and  difficult.  In  the  mean  time,  M.  Parquet 
had  insisted  upon  the  affair  being  related  to  him,  and  though  Ma- 
dame Feline  had  concealed  Simon's  secret,  he  understood  all,  and 
had  well  nigh  divined  it  before.  They  supped  together,  and 
having  drank  the  greater  part  of  the  wine  he  had  warmed  for  his 
god-son,  M.  Parquet  spoke  thus ; 

"  Child,  you  are  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res,  and 
are  not  displeasing  to  her.  She  has  made  a  vow  of  celibacy,  you 
have  taken  one,  never  to  speak  to  her  of  your  love,  M.  de  Fougdres 
will  never  consent  to  give  her  to  you ;  here  are  three  obstacles  to 
your  union.  Still  these  three  will  not  weigh  one  ounce,  if  you 
can  do  away  with  the  fourth,  your  poverty  and  obscurity.  You 
must  put  an  end  to  this  uncertainty ;  you  must  plead  this  day  week. 
If  you  have  not  talent,  you  must  acquire  it ;  if  you  have,  it  is  only 
to  take  patience,  earn  money,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  is 
yours." 

Simon's  heart  beat  violently  during  this  speech,  and  he  implored 
his  god- father  not  to  flatter  him  with  false  hopes.  But  M.  Par- 
quet was  an  absolute  optimist  when  he  had  been  drinking. 

"  It  will  be  as  I  say,"  he  cried  angrily  ;  *'  you  have  talent,  I  am 
convinced.  When  I  say  a  thing  for  certain,  it  should  be  beheved. 
Some  day  you  will  become  celebrated  ;  and  consequently  rich  and 
powerful.  You  have  kept  yourself  back  long  enough  ;  you  must 
now  press  forward  5.  you  must  throw  your  ducal  ring  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  be  the  doge  of  our  dogeresse.  You  have  all  that  is 
needful  for  an  orator  in  your  heart  and  head,  in  your  soul  and 
lungs.  In  eight  days  the  question  will  be  solved,  or  another  ques- 
tion must  be  started  without  your  being  discouraged." 

Simon,  fearing  lest  the  warm  wine,  and  the  flattering  incohe- 
rences of  his  god-father  should  take  effect  upon  him,  retired  to 
bed.     As  he  was  undressing,  he  found  in  his  waistcoat,  the  letter 
which  his  mother  had  given  him  from  Fiamma,  and  which,  through 
h/s  /right  at  the  fall  of  snow,  and  subsec^vi^ivX.  «L.^ta.^o\i,>afc\aji  wQt 
been  able  to  read.     At  this  additional  \ia^Y^ii^«»«»\v^^5^^^^^\^^^J^^ 
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passionately,  and  opened  it  with  a  trembling  hand.  He  thought 
he  should  find  some  friendly  remonstrances,  but  it  contained  only 
these  words ; 

'*  Simon,  work.     I  love  you." 

While  he  slept  in  his  comfortable  bed,  overcome  with  fatigue, 
but  happy  as  he  had  never  been  till  then,  his  mother,  gallantly 
conducted  to  the  door  of  the  best  chamber  in  the  house,  by  the 
advocate,  could  not  help  reproaching  him  gently  : 

"  You  fever  the  brain  of  my  poor  child  too  much,"  said  she. 
"  You  promise  him  things  for  a  certainty,  which  are  next  to  impos- 
sible. You  will  see  his  courage,  roused  through  over  flattery, 
£3dlhim|at  the  first  obstacle ;  and  this  will  be  your  fault,  neighbour.*' 

"  Fear  nothing,"  replied  M.  Parquet,  [*'  he  needs  [a  spur.  Am- 
bition sleeps  within  him  ;  we  must  make  use  of  love,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  his  destiny.  It  matters  little  whether  he  marries 
his  lady  love  or  not,  provided  he  weds  his  profession." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Simon  made  his  d^but.  Parquet  had  reserved  a  fine  case  for  him  ; 
and  he  had  defended  it  con  amore.  It  was  a  striking  crime,  im- 
passioned, tragic,  mysterious ;  with  all  that  renders  the  spectacle 
of  an  assize  court  interesting  to  the  people.  '  Every  one  was  as- 
tonished that  M.  Parquet  should  yield  such]  a  cause  to  a  young 
man,  from  whose  dehcate  appearance,  and  reserved  manners,  very 
little  was  expected.  Many  of  the  dilettanti  in  declamation  ^were 
about  to  withdraw  in  bad  humour.  Simon  made  a  powerful  efibrt 
to  ovisrcome  the  disgust  he  felt  in  coming  before  the  public,  and 
the  timidity  natural  to  a  conscientious  man.  He  uttered  the  first 
words  in  an  inexpressible  agony.  His  knees  trembled  beneath  him, 
his  head  became  dizzy;  he  hesitated  whetlieT  to  ^^,  ox  ^^  ^o^^^h^l. 
Ja8t  before  fisiDg,  he  had  written  upon  a  piece  ol  ^^^et  \    "^YtiNSk^ 
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moment  is  to  decide  my  life.  If  now  tnere  be  a  gleam  of  hope,  I 
am  about  to  increase  or  extinguish  it  forever."  It  was  of  Fiamma 
he  thought.  The  crisis  had  arrived ;  he  was  about  to  gain  a  step 
towards  her,  or  to  see  an  abyss  open  between  them.  The  import- 
tance  of  success  was  scarcely  proportioned  to  the  irreparable  mis- 
chief of  defeat.  With  talent,  came  the  chance  of  winning  the 
woman  he  loved;  without  talent  he  had  every  thing  to  lose. 
What  reasons  for  terror  and  dismay ! 

But  he  wore  Fisunma's  note  upon  his  heart ;  the  only  three 
words  he  possessed  of  her  writing.  He  had  confidence  in  this 
talisman,  and  went  on,  though  his  words  were  confused  and  broken. 
The  good  Parquet,  seated  by  his  side,  was  even  more  to  be  pitied 
than  himself;  he  grew  red  and  pale  by  turns;  now  looked 
anxiously  at  Simon,  as  if  to  implore  him  to  take  courage,  and  then, 
as  though  fearful  of  being  perceived,  turned  angrily  to  the  judges, 
as  in  rebuke  of  the  pity  and  irony  their  faces  expressed,  and  which 
condemned  and  discouraged  by  turns  >  Xt  last,  he  glanced  towards 
the  public,  to  silence  their  whisperings  and  murmurings,  with  an 
air  at  once  imposing  and  paternal,  and  which  seemed  to  say  :  "Be 
patient ;  you  are  about  to  be  satisfied ;  I  am  responsible  for  him." 
This  agony  of  suspense  did  not  last  long,  Simon  soon  rose  above 
it.  His  figure  heightened  and  dilated.  His  pure  grave  voice 
grew  stronger,  but  still  retaining  a  slight  emotion,  which  gave  it 
greater  power.  His  face  remained  pale  and  sad ;  but  his  large 
dark  eyes  darted  fire,  and  the  majesty  of  intellect  surrounded  his 
capacious  forehead  as  with  a  halo.  At  first  the  simplicity  of  his 
words,  and  the  sobriety  of  his  gestures,  caused  astonishment  to  all, 
and  "  not  bad,'*  was  still  to  be  heard  after  M.  Parquet  had  murmured 
between  his  lips  :  "Good !  Good  !'* 

But  soon  the  conviction  of  his  talent  grew  with  all  present;  and  the 

orator  carried  his  audience  with  him  to  that  degree,  that  they  ceased 

to  pass  judgment  upon  him  at  all.     They  were  moved  to  the  very 

soul,  and  yielded  to  the  sympathetic  power  which  strong  natures 

exercise  over  weaker.  Those  most  partial  to  flowery  metaphor  were 

affected  like  the  rest,  not  feeling  that  metaphor  was  wanting  in 

such  a  discourse.     Parquet,  more  accxialomed  to  analysis,  per- 

ceived  this,  and  was  not  astonished  lo  fitid.  \)a»X.  ^w  Qit^\53t  xsiv^x. 
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be  saccessiul  without  employing  the  means  he  had  hitherto  valued. 
He  had  too  much  good  sense  not  to  discover  this  quickly ;  but 
could  scarcely  believe  that  a  large  audience  could  so  easily  submit ' 
to  what  he  called  la  poudre  au  yeux.  From  this  time  he  felt  him- 
self supplanted,  and  the  weakness  of  human  nature  caused  a  feel- 
ing of  momentary  chagrin  ;  but  it  lasted  no  longer  than  was 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  pinch  of  snuff,  which  he 
took  with  a  frowning  brow.  As  he  wiped  the  over -plus 
from  his  band,  the  worthy  man  scattered  the  light  grains  of  hiunan 
weakness  which  might  obscure  the  sincerity  of  his  joy.  He  melted 
into  tears  as  he  embraced  his  god-son  at  the  close  of  the  case, 
saying,  "It  is  over,  I  shall  plead  no  more  ;  henceforth  I  shall  tri- 
umph in  you.'* 

They  had  scarcely  advanced  three  steps  along  the  street, 
when  Parquet,  stopping  to  look  after  a  peasant  who  was  making 
her  way  as  quickly  as  the  crowd  would  allow,  said  as  if  to  him- 
self:— 

**  Ha !    there  is  a  mountaineer  with  a  singularly  white  hand  !'* 

Simon  hastily  turned ;  he  saw  nothing  but  a  woman  enveloped 
in  a  cloak  entirely  concealing  her  face,  while  she  held  it  up  with 
one  hand  as  though  to  keep  off  a  feeble  ray  of  sunshine.  That 
hand  so  beautiful,  that  walk  so  elastic ;  Simon  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. It  was  Fiamma.  He  could  scarcely  prevent  himself  from 
running  after  her. 

**  Stay  where  you  are,"  said  Parquet ;  "  you  would  do  wrong  to 
follow  her.  Since  she  is  in  disguise,  it  is  evident  she  did  not  in- 
tend you  to  know  she  was  present.  Besides,  after  all,  we  may  be 
deceived  !** 

"  She  could  not  deceive  me  by  any  disguise,'*  replied  Simon. 
'*  Did  I  not  recognize  the  two  scars  upon  her  wrist  where  the  cruel 
beak  of  Italia  hurt  her  ?....** 

"  Oh  !  for  a  lover's  eye  !**  cried  Parijuet.     "Well !  Simon,  you 

know  what  I  said  to  you  ?     You  are  loved,  and  have  talent ;  and 

some  day. . . .  ** 

*'  And  some  day  I  shall  lose  my  senses,'*  said  Simon  pressing 

his^  arm   convulsively,  if  I  pay  attention    to    novjlT   ^tva  ^a^^^. 

Spare  me,  my  friend,  above  all  at  this  momeiit,N«A\evv\^cat^j^ 

know  what  Jam  about,  and  can  hardly  sustam  m>f^^\i '' 
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"  Lean  upon  me,"  returned  Parquet ;  "  let  us  try  to  find  your 
mother  among  the  crowd,  and  come  and  have  some  bishoff  at  my 
house.  I  never  fail  to  take  it  after  pleading,  and  find  myself  all 
the  better  for  it ;  besides  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  get  something  to 
drink  myself;  I  trembled,  and  perspired  in  listening  to  you,  more 
than  you  did  in  speaking." 

Simon,  not  daring  to  return  to  Foug^res,  wrote  to  thank  Fiamma 
for  the  encouragement  she  had  given  him,  and  to  which  he  owed 
the  success  of  his  debut.  He  was  resolved  not  to  violate  his  vow  ; 
but  spite  of  himself,  passionate  words,  and  a  vague  expression  of 
hope,  found  utterance. 

Fiamma  understood  him,  and  replied  by  a  letter  very  afifectionate, 
but  more  reserved  than  he  had  expected.  She  endeavoured  most 
skilfully  to  counteract  the  impassioned  meaning  Simon  might  have 
given  to  the  three  words  of  her  first  billet,  and  to  make  him  un- 
derstand that  it  would  be  folly  on  his  part  to  take  these  words 
written,  or  rather  uttered,  in  the  warmth  of  sisterly  feeling,  and  in 
a  moment  of  holy  solicitude,  for  a  declaration  of  love.  In  speak- 
ing shortly  of  the  departure  of  her  cousin,  she  did  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  mentioning  her  aversion  to  marriage,  and  the  in- 
capacity of  her  soul  for  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  friendship 
and  political  devotion.  She  concluded,  by  begging  Simon  to  write 
to  her  frequently,  to  tell  her  all  the  events  and  emotions  of  his 
life  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  at  Foug^res,  binding  her- 
self by  a  similar  promise. 

Simon  was  not  so  grateful  for  this  letter  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  ;  he  would  have  accused  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  of  pride, 
if  he  had  not  attributed  her  mysterious  conduct,  and  all  other  acts 
which  he  could  not  understand,  to  some  vo\r  relating  to  celibacy. 
He  had  heard  Parquet  make  a  thousand  conjectures,  the  most  fre- 
quent of  which  was  that  she  had  formed  some  unfortunate  en- 
gagement in  Italy.     Still,  as  Mademoiselle   de  Foug^res   never 
spoke  of  returning  to  her  native  country,  though  she  was  of  age 
and  free  to  quit  her  father,  or  force  his  consent,  it  was  probable 
she  had  nothing  left  to  hope  for  in  that  quarter.     This  noble 
Gdelity  was  perhaps  accorded  to  the  dead\  '^eXM.P^To^et  did  not 
Jook  upon  it  as  inviolable.     He  encouraged  ^\mo\i  \.o  ^t^n^c^ 
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and  the  poor  fellow,  though  almost  destroyed  by  this  devouring 
hope,  cherished  it,  spite  of  himself,  always  denying  that  he  had 
ever  indulged  it.  ^ 

Months  and  years  went  on  without  bringing  any  change  in  their 
respective  positions,  and  Simon's  hope  vanished.     Mademoiselle 
de  Foug^res  was  ever  the  same ;    equally  kind,  devoted,  and  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  him  ;    but  never  had  a  doubtful  sentence 
again  occurred  in  her  letters,  nor  a  contradiction  in  her  -manner, 
or  words,  however  trifling  it  might  be.     Her  life  continued  as 
solitary  as  ever ;    as   calm   in   appearance,  as   stormy  in  reality. 
When  the  impetuosity  of  youth  disturbed  this  ardent  being,  she 
would  seek  in  the  fresh  air,the  moimtain  winds,  the  warm  sunshine, 
for  refreshment  and  tranquillity.   Sometimes  she  would  rise  before 
day-break,  saddle  her  horse  for  herself,  and  disappear  till  the  even- 
ing.  Never  was  she  met  in  the  company  of  others.  With  a  brace  of 
pistols  at  her  saddle-bow,  of  which  she  could  make  good  use  at 
need,  and  a  large  wolf-dog,  horribly  morose,  as  a  body  guard,  she 
could  set  both  man  and  beast  at  defiance. 

Besides,  after  a  certain  time,  she  had  inspired  sufficient  respect 
and  esteem  to  be  sure  of  not  meeting  with  insolence  and  hostihty, 
and  of  every  where  finding  eager  defenders.     Opinion,  which  often 
mistaken,  sooner  or  later  arrives  at  the  truth,  by  degrees  became 
more  just  towards  her.     Though  her  liberality  was  restricted  in 
comparison  with  the  money  she  was  supposed  to  possess  ;  though 
her  bearing  always  appeared  proud,  and  her  character  incapable  of 
concession  to  popular  opinion,  the  people  of  the  village  and  its 
environs,  astonished  at  the  purity  of  a  life  so  independent,  and  a 
beauty  so  remarkable,  took  her,  if  not  into  favour,  at  least  into 
general  respect.     They  more  frequently  asked  her  for  advice  than 
alms,  and  willingly  allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  by  her  in  the 
most  delicate  afiairs.      Wisdom  and  justice  appeared  to  be  the 
basis  of  her  character,  somer^hat  to  the  exclusion  of  affection  and 
enthusiasm.    Simon  thought  thus;  Parquet, before  whom  she  was 
less  reserved,  thought  otherwise.     Often,  when  speaking  together, 
the  young  man  would  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  love  was  a  pas- 
sion unknown  to  Fiamma ;  Parquet  would  bow  Viva  Yv^«A,  Oc^^^x^rvsx^  \ 
"  That  she  feela  it  for  you,  1  cannot  take  upon  xa^^^  X^  ^"^^  %  ^- 
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know  not  what  to  think  in  this  respect ;  but  that  she  has  never 
known  love  or  is  incapable  of  feeling  it,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
make  me  believe.  You  plead  better  than  I  do.  Feline,  but  you  do 
not  know  the  human  heart  so  well.  Be  sure  I  have  observed 
many  contradictions  in  her  character ;  for  example,  one  day  she 
made  us  a  grand  discourse  to  prove  that  it  was  better  to  relieve 
the  poor  by  degrees,  and  assist  them  to  get  out  of  their  misery 
themselves,  than  to  afford  them  all  at  once  reUef  which  they  might 
abuse.  This  might  be  very  true,  but  two  hours  after,  I  saw  that 
such  moderation  formed  no  part  of  her  character ;  for  in  passing 
the  house  of  poor  Mion,  and  seeing  him,  with  his  children,  enter  a 
hut,  where  they  could  not  stand  upright,  she  exclaimed  warmly  : 
^  O  heaven !  for  a  thousand  ^ancs  this  family  might  be  lodged 
in  health  and  comfort,  and  notwithstanding,  they  remain  bowed 
beneath  this  shed,  at  the  very  doors  of  a  castle !'  I  told  her 
she  could  well  afford  to  dispose  of  a  thousand  francs  in  charity ; 
M.  de  Foug^res  had  said  to  me  the  evening  before,  '  Get  Fiamma 
to  ask  me  for  whatever  she  wants,  and  I  wUl  comply.  I  only 
complain  of  her  excessive  economy.'  Fiamma  changed  coun- 
tenance at  this,  and  replied  with  a  strange  manner :  '  Parquet,  yotf 
should  know  a  truth  as  ancient  as  the  world :  do  not  trust  to 
appearances/  Ah  Simon,**  added  Parquet,  "be  sure  there  is  some 
iniquitous  mystery  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Fougdres." 

Simon  dismissed  the  subject,  laughing  at  this  professional  phrase, 
and  treated  the  supposition  as  fooUsh.  It  was  already  well  known 
that  M.  de  Foug^res  was  a  hypocrite  in  goodness,  but  not  in  hon- 
esty ;  a  man  hard,  egotistical,  narrow  in  his  ideas  and  sentiments, 
timid  and  avaricious  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  find  enough  in  him 
out  of  which  to  make  the  most  moderate  villain. 

StiU,  as  fortunate  people,  formed  for  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
quickly  drop  active  investigations,  and  accommodate  themselves 
to  all  that  is  around  them,  M.  Parquet  ended  by  accepting 
Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res  for  whatever  she  pleased ;  and  even  ad- 
vised Simon  to  look  upon  her  as  a  sister,  rather  than  to  think  of 
her  as  a  lover  and  a  wife.  Simon  endeavoured  to  accustom  him- 
selfto  tbia  conviction ;  but  it  was  haid-TJOtk;  his  love  broke  forth 
every  moment.     Too  proud  to  accept  p\t7,\ie  >a»^i«  «wsxa  >osa& 
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ceased  to  avow  his  passion,  and  now  concealed  it  not  only  from 
his  friend,  but  from  his  mother.  Jeanne  was  not  to  be  duped ;  a 
mother  like  her  can  never  be  deceived  ;  but  she  respected  his  cou- 
rage, and  was  perhaps  the  only  one  among  them  all,  who  did  not 
despair  of  seeing  his  love  rewarded. 

Several  suitors  presented  themselves  to  Mademoiselle  de  Fou- 
g^s.  Mademoiselle  Parquet  was  in  the  same  position.  This  young 
person,  it  is  true,  shewed  more  hesitation  every  time,  and  never, 
like  her  friend,  declared  against  marriage ;  but  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart,  the  more  she  saw  or  fancied  she  saw,  Simon  renouncing 
his  love  for  Fiamma,  the  more  she  flattered  herself  he  would  see 
how  suitable  a  match  she  was,  offering  (above  all  to  him)  every 
guarantee  of  happiness  and  wealth.  She  preserved  her  secret, 
even  with  Fiamma,  being  a  httle  ashamed  of  loving  a  man  who 
showed  so.  httle  anxiety  to  obtain  her  ;  and  fearing,  in  choosing  an 
arbiter,  to  lose  the  fgdnt  hope  she  still  preserved. 

Love  having  assumed  a  grave,  constant,  and  melancholy  cha- 
racter with  Simon,  he  continued  his  career  with  success.  M.  Par- 
quet's abandonment  of  his  profession  as  advocate,  assisted  to  spread 
Simon's  fame.  Preserving  all  the  lucrative  branches  to  himself, 
M.  Parquet  caused  him  to  plead  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  so.  He  had  for  some  time  cherished  the  hope  of  retking  from 
the  bar,  and  leaving  a  worthy  successor  in  his  place,  brought  up 
by  himself.  He  had  set  all  his  pride  upon  this,  and  triumphed  at 
not  having  to  leave  his  chents  to  the  rivals  who  had  dared  to 
struggle  against  him  during  his  orator's  life.  He  felt  himself  too 
old  to  speak  with  the  same  advantages  as  before.  He  lost 
his  teeth;  and  often  said  he  had  wisely  imitated  those  great 
actors,  who  retire  from  the  stage  before  losing  the  public 
favour.  Simon  discharged,  much  against  M.  Parquet's  wish,  the 
generous  advances  he  had  made ;  but,  having  fulfilled  this  duty, 
shewed  Httle  anxiety  to  profit  further  by  his  reputation  and  talent. 
Called  to  considerable  distances,  he  proceeded  slowly,  and  pleaded 
as  an  amateur,  rather  than  as  a  professional  man ;  that  is  to  jsay,  as 
the  occasion  offered  for  some  fine  act  of  justice,  and  display  of 
talent,  rather  than  for  personal  profit.  Parqaet  T^t««fc^\ascLlat\sv^ 
generosity,  but  endeavoared  to  prove  that  \ie  tm^t  MxaXfc  ^^iON^ 
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goodness  with  the  acquisition  of  a  fortune.  Simon  found  himself 
obliged  to  confess,  that  ambition  was  dead  within  him,  that  he 
loved  his  profession  only  as  an  art  and  cared  little  for  the  future. 
His  political  opinions  nevertheless  continued  violent,  and  his 
faith  as  ardent;  but  he  seemed  no  longer  to  possess  the  strength 
for  great  achievements.  Fiamma,  who  carefully  studied  him  in  the 
rare  interviews  th^y  had  with  each  other>  and  in  the  numerous  letters 
she  received,  saw  that  love  had  become  an  evil  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing to  Simon,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  effect  some  change. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

She  repaired  early  one  morning  to  the  door  of  M.  de  Foug^res' 
chamber,  and  begged  his  servant  to  say  th^t  she  desired  to  speak 
with  him,  if  he  could  spare  the  time,  and  would  await  his  presence 
in  her  own  apartment ;  she  never  entered  that  of  M.  de  Foug^res, 
and  as  their  pursuits  were  very  different,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  many  days  passed  without  their  seeing  each  other.  She  had 
scarcely  returned  to  her  own  room  before  M.  de  Foug^es  made 
his  appearance.  For  some  time  his  manners  had  evinced  great 
amiability ;  and  as  he  had  preserved  the  same  bearing  in  his  inter- 
course with  her,  even  when  they  were  t^te-d-t^te,  seeking  her 
approbation  on  the  most  trifling  points,  she  had  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  had  some  sacrifice  of  principle  to  require. 

"  Here  I  am,  my  dear  Fiamma,"  he  said  to  her,  "  and  the  more 
pleased  at  being  summoned  by  you,  as  I  myself  wished  to  speak 
to  you  upon  an  important  aflair." 

"  Shall  I  listen,  sir,  to  the  orders  you  have  to  give  me,  or  shall 
I  commence  by  presenting  my  own  request  ?  ** 

"Why  do  you  not  call  me  your  father,  Fiamma  ?  Your  cold- 
ness towards  me  grieves  me.  It  was  a  long  time  beforfs  we  under- 
stood  each  other ;  but  npw  that  we  V^ave  ixwitual  cause  for  respect, 
should  there  not  be  something  oi  affec\i9\i\i?iVN^«si\j&t" 
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**  I  will  call  you  father  if  you  wish  it,"  replied  Flamma,  coldly, 
fearing  from  this  flattering  preamble,  some  attempt  at  encroachment 
upon  her  independence.  She  entered  at  once  on  the  matter  for  which 
she  had  sought  him,  and  demanded,  not  permission,  but  approba- 
tion of  her  intention  to  retire  to  a  convent.  Fiamma  was  at  that 
time  five  and  twenty,  and  it  would  have  been  diiEcult  to  impose 
any  other  commands  upon  her  than  those  of  propriety,  affection 
having  no  existence  between  M.  de  Foug^res  and  herself. 

M.  de  Foug^res  betrayed  uneasiness.  "  Certainly,  my  dear 
daughter ;  I  neither  can  nor  will  oppose  any  wish  of  yours  ;  but  if 
through  reason  and  tenderness  I  can  induce  you  to  put  aside  this 
plan,  under  tiie  circumstances  existing  between  us. .  . .  "  he  stopped 
embarrassed. 

"  I  confess,  sir,**  she  said,  "  that  I  am  in  entire  ignorance  of 
any  thing  extraordinary  in  these  circumstances,  and  consequently, 
as  to  what  they  have  in  common  with  the  desire  I  mentioned.*' 

"  Indeed,  Fiamma ;  are  you  really  ignorant  of  them ;  and 
have  they  nothing  to  do  with  your,  desire  of  separating  yourself 
from  me  ?  '* 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  they  have  not,  sir.*' 

"  In  that  case,  my  daughter,  let  it  be  as  you  will.  Only  you 
will  not  refuse  to  sanction  by  your  presence  an  act  which  will 
change  the  course  of  my  existence. ,  . .  **  Here  the  Count  entered 
into  a  tiresome  and  laboured  apology  for  his  conduct,  in  which  he 
repeated  more  than  twenty  times  :  Non  e  vero  Fiamma,  before  he 
arrived  at  the  difficulty  that  stuck  in  his  throat.  At  last  he 
avowed,  with  considerable  agitation,  and  fear,  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  forming  a  second  marriage. 

'*  Indeed  ?  *'  cried  Fiamma,  trembling  in  her  chair.  "  I  do 
more  than  approve,  my  father,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  you  could  not 
have  given  me  happier  intelligence,  and  the  joy  I  experience  is  so 
great  that  I  know  not  how  to  express  it.*' 

The  Count  looked  at  her  attentively,  and  seeing  indeed  that  her 
face  was  expressive  of  deep  satisfaction,  became  thoughtful, 
and  altogetiier  forgot  the  part  he  had  intended  to  play ; 

"But  why  are  yon  so  rejoiced,  Fiamma  I    It  \s  TVfe^^^'SJKr^  \ 
should  remind  you  that  this  marriage  may  ^iroivai!^  ^csv«  iatXxsvfc 
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considerably ;  and  that  most  other  persons  in  your  position  would  re- 
proach me  bitterly  for  it.  There  is  something  inexplicable  in  your 
feelings  towards  me. ..." 

Fiamma  smiled.  "  You  tare  accustomed,  sir»  to  consider  riches 
as  the  greatest  happiness.  You  may  be  right,  leading  as  you  do 
a  life  of  action  and  reality.  But  for  me,  habituated  to  reserve 
and  contemplation,  temporal  goods,  voire  seignewfie  le  sait,  are  of 
no  value.  fSlla  lo  saf  was  an  habitual  phrase  with  Fiamma, 
equivalent  to  the  Non  ^  verof  of  her  father).  **  Destined  to  celi- 
bacy,'* continued  she,  ^*  I  have  always  thought  with  regret  upon 
the  riches  acquired  by  you,  so  precious  and  necessary  to  men, 
becoming  sterile  in  my  hands,  and  grieved  that  you  had  no 
other  child  to  perpetuate  your  name,  and  render  your  fortune 
useful." 

"  Are  you  saying  what  you  think,  Fiamma  ?"  cried  the  Count, 
still  attentively  observing  her. 

"  Your  highness  knows  it.** 

"  Why  do  you  say  I  know  it  ?  " 

"  Ella  sa'*  replied  Fiamma,  **  that  fifteen  hundred  livres  per 
annum  is  sufficient  for  my  wants ;  that  I  have  no  taste  for  luxury ; 
that  my  dress  is  exceedingly  simple;  that  I  have  no  personal 
servant ;  that  I  help  myself,  and  never  go  out  except  with  my 
horse,  which  in  the  country  is  kept  at  a  cost  of  fifty  crowns." 

*'  I  know  all  that,  Fiamma,  and  am  astonished  at  it ;  but  now  I 
hope  that  far  from  looking  upon  yourself  as  ruined  and  obliged  to 
observe  such  strict  economy,  you  will  remember  that  half,  or  even 
a  fourth  of  your  former  heritage  is  enough  to  make  you  rich,  and 
that  if  it  should  please  you  to  marry. ..." 

"  Your  highness  knows  I  shall  not  do  so.  Now,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  enter  a  convent  without  loss  of  time  ? " 

This  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Count.  He  was  a 
coward  before  public  opinion ;  and  like  all  men  devoid  of  virtue,  the 
first  care  of  his  life,  next  to  getting  money,  (and  which  lay  perhaps 
even  at  the  bottom  of  his  desire  to  be  rich),  was  to  pass  for  vir- 
tuouB  among  men.  He  feared  that  his  marriage  would  be  blamed ; 
sad  he  felt  how  easy  it  was  for  laia  da\x^\i\jex,  dVJaet  b^  complaints, 
^^  by  an  affectation  of  8ilence»  and  a  iett«»X.  \.o  «.  mowwXKri  A^ 
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give  herself  out  as  the  victim  of  this  whim.  He  implored  her  to 
return  to  P&ris  with  him,  and  assist  at  his  wedding,  and  then  to 
fix  her  residence  in  any  convent  she  might  he  pleased  to  select, 
hut  not  for  a  permanency  ;  for  he  wished  her  to  appear  with  him 
in  puhhc  from  time  to  time,  that  it  might  not  he  supposed  they 
had  quarrelled. 

This  arrangement  suiting  very  well  with  the  plans  of  Fiamma, 
she  consented ;  and  her  father  left  her  enchanted  with  her  affa- 
bility,  for  once  blessing  her  eccentricity,  and  kissing  her  hand 
with  the  most  perfect  Italian  grace. 

The  news  of  M.  de  Foug^res*  approaching  marriage  with  a  rich 
widow,  still  young,  quickly  spread  through  the  country.  The 
Count  had  cut  offhisaUes  de  pigeons,  done  away  with  powder  and 
breeches,  and  had,  in  a  word,  modernised  himself.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered that  he  was  not  so  old  as  he  had  hitherto  been  thought. 
His  hair  was  still  brown,  his  figure  active,  and  there  was  good 
reason  to  fear  for  his  daughter,  the  arrival  of  several  heirs  in  the 
family.  Fiamma  was  sincerely  rejoiced.  Parquet,  though  aware 
of  her  contempt  for  riches,  still  found  something  extraordinary  in 
this  excessive  joy. 

A  deep  grief  took  possession  of  Simon,  and  a  thousand  evil  pre- 
sentiments terrified  him  at  this  departure  of  Fiamma,  though  she 
announced  her  return,  with  her  future  step-mother,  in  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

But  by  degrees  Simon  gathered  from  her  letters  that  the  happi- 
ness of  her  presence  was  lost  to  him.  When  he  knew  that  she  had 
entered  a  convent,  his  despair  increased.  He  feared,  and  with 
some  reason,  that  she  would  remain  there  for  ever ;  she  had  passed 
the  age  when  liberty  and  exercise  in  the  open  air  are  indispensable, 
and  the  convent  offered  no  other  modification  of  her  usual  course 
of  life.  For  some  time  he  had  but  rarely  seen  her,  and  epistolary 
commurdcation  was  almost  all  that  had  passed  between  them. 
But  these  precious  interviews,  and  above  all,  those  long  letters,  so 
good,  so  philosophical,  so  wise,  so  pure  in  morahty  and  sentiment ; 
^ose  letters  which  would  have  kept  him  virtuous,  had  he  been  dis- 
posed to  become  otherwise,  and  which  wouMlWj^  \a3a,^^\flHi  ^^»i^> 
had  he  not  been  so  naturally,  were  perhapa  about.  \jo  c^asfe^^'t  ^?«^2t 
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Those  letters  did  indeed  become  rare  and  laconic ;  and  the  pro- 
bability of  Fiamma's  return  to  reside  at  Foug^res  seemed  very 
doubtful.  The  less  she  wrote  the  more  he  wrote  to  her,  giving 
unrestrained  way  to  his  grief.  She  rephed  with  kindness,  but 
endeavouring  to  prove  the  necessity  of  submission. 

At  last,  Simon  lost  all  shadow  of  the  hope  he  had  cherished  in 
secret.  He  wept  bitterly ;  reproached  destiny  ;  accused  Fiamma 
of  cruelty,  and  meditated  self-destruction.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  carried  this  into  effect,  had  it  not  been  for  his  mother. 

At  this  crisis,  all  that  Fiamma  had  foreseen  came  to  pass. 
Abandoning  the  dreams  of  love,  and  shutting  up  the  bitterness  of 
regret  in  his  bosom,  like  a  corpse  buried  beneath  the  water,  he 
threw  himself  into  active  life.  Ambition  roused  within  him; 
for  the  repose  of  the  tomb,  or  a  life  of  passion,  was  necessary  to 
Simon  Feline.  He  attended  to  the  advice  of  M.  Parquet,  and 
occupied  himself  entirely  with  his  profession.  His  fame  spread, 
and  his  credit  was  soon  so  established,  that  he  might  rely  upon  a 
handsome  fortune  for  the  future,  and  a  high  political  career. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fatigue  of  this  laborious  exii^tence,  the  fear 
of  soon  losing  his  mother,  and  of  being  left  alone,  without  any 
affection,  exclusive  of  the  caprice  of  destiny,  gained  ground. 
Jeanne  grew  feeble,  not  in  mind,  but  in  body.  She  experienced 
at  times  an  absence  of  memory,  appearing  to  live  in  a  kind  of  som- 
nambulism ;  and  when  she  recovered  the  use  of  her  faculties,  it  was 
with  an  intensity  resembling  fever,  and  which  raised  fears  for  the 
approaching  termination  of  a  life,  already  departing  from  its  regular 
course. 

Simon  Feline  owed  so  much  to  the  excellent  M.  Parquet,  that 
he  eagerly  desired  to  find  some  means  of  evincing  his  gratitude. 
These  reasons,  united  to  somewhat  of  disdain,  that  the  woman 
who  had  so  long  held  him  in  thrall,  should  at  last  abandon  him 
without  assigning  any  motive,  made  him  think  of  seeking  Bonne 
in  marriage.     He  mentioned  his  intentions  to  her  father. 

**  Gently,  gently  !"  replied  the  advocate.    "This,  as  you  may  re- 
member, was  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart,  before  we  dreamed  of 
making  so. grand  a  person  of  you ;  aiid  1  oviA^  T^wounced  it,  on 
seeing  you   enamoured    of    our   poot    dogaiessa,  ^\ia  Sa»   -ftSsN^X 
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far  from  us,  and  perhaps  for  ever.     Now,  if  you  like  to  marry 
Bonne,  and  Bonne  will  marry  you,  it  is  all  well.  But  take  care.. .  '* 

"  Do  you  fear  that  I  am  not  thoroughly  cured  of  my  mad  love  ?" 
asked  Simon;  **  it  is  more  than  four  years  since  I  ceased  to  hope, 
that  is  a  sufficient  trial  I  think." 

"  It  is  not  so  long  as  that !"  said  Parquet,  shaking  his  head. 
"  At  least,  reflect. .  . .  You  are  a  great  man  now,  master  Simon  ; 
still  I  would  rather  my  daughtier  should  not  bear  your  name,  than 
see  her  disappointed  of  that  domestic  feUcity,  so  necessary  to 
women,  that  nothing  atones  for  its  absence.  My  poor  Bonne  is 
not  a  heroine  of  romance  hke  our  dear  dogaressa,  whom  I  would 
willingly  see  here  again,  even  if  it  were  to  supplant  her  !  At  any 
rate,  be  careful  how  you  speak  of  your  intentions,  before  you 
are  well  assured  of  yourself." 

Simon,  without  acquainting  Bonne  with  his  design,  shewed  her 
more  attention  than  he  had  done  in  the  past.  He  observed  her 
attentively,  and  found  that  she  possessed  the  finest  quahties  of  the 
heart.  Bonne,  several  years  younger  than  her  friends,  Simon  and 
Fiamma,  had  gained  charms  instead  of  losing  them  ;  she  was  very 
well  made,  without  being  exactly  handsome.  Besides,  she  had  ac- 
quired a  httle  failing,  which  the  folly  of  men  tends  to  confirm, 
and  which,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  overcome  at  all  cost,  in  the 
woman  who  displays  it.  In  consequence  of  seeing  lovers  around  her 
she  had  grown  something  of  a  coquette.  Her  native  timidity  had 
become  corrupted,  or  embeUisbed,  (which  you  please,)  by  a  thou- 
sand little  tricks,  half  elegant,  half  rustic.  Since  the  departure  of 
her  friend  Fiamma,  she  had  adopted  some  of  her  pretty  ways ;  and 
would  at  times  enact  the  dogaressa,  even  while  feeding  the  poultry, 
or  preparing  the  hishoff  of  her  father. 

Simon,  who  had  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time,  and  who  was  as- 
tonished at  this  change,  fell  into  a  snare,  very  common  and  sim- 
ple, but  which  never  fails  of  effect.  He  found  himself  in  compe- 
tition with  a  rival,  and  desired,  if  only  from  pride,  to  procure  his 
dismissal.  There  was  a  slight  love  of  domination  in  his  cha- 
racter. It  is  the  malady  of  souls  conscious  of  thsxs  ^'^iy^. 
strength^  and  this  proof  of  strength  is  often  ttie  aovncft  oi  ^^"aii^- 
ness.    Bonne  perceived  bis  surprise  at  not  "bemg  «^>\^  \o  «QL\f^«ssX: 
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this  competitor  so  quickly  as  he  had  fancied,  and  with  a  little 
management,  she  changed  his  surprise  into  anger.  This  rival 
was  a  young  medical  man»  with  a  fine  handsome  person,  a  good 
share  of  talent,  and  quite  capable,  not  of  entering  into  competition 
with  Simon,  but  of  causing  forgetfulness  of  an  ungrateful  lover. 
Bonne,  in  pursuance  of  her  little  design,  received  him  the  more 
graciously^  the  more  Simon  shewed  himself  assiduous.  M.  Par- 
quet observed  this  intrigue,  and  not  recognising  in  it  the  usual 
uprightness  of  his  beloved  child,  scolded  her  a  little. 

"  Listen,  dear  papa,"  said  she  ;  "  M.  Simon  is  capricious,  and 
has  made  me  suffer  enough  already.  I  have  waited  for  him  a  long 
time,  believing  what  every  one  else  believed,  that  he  would  end  by 
offenng  himself  to  me.  He  did  not  do  this  while  I  suffered  no 
lover  to  approach  me — ^lest  he  should  be  discouraged.  Now^  that 
he  deigns  to  be  aware  of  my  existence,  and  finds  that  I  am  not  so 
stupid  as  he  had  imagined ;  he  doubtless  thinks  it  very  hard  I  do 
not  £ei11  on  my  knees  before  him.  For  myself,  I  can  assure  you  I 
have  nearly  got  over  my  romantic  ideas,  and  should  not  die  of 
grief  were  he  to  abandon  me  again.  For  this  reason  I  am  on  my 
guard.  Besides,  all  is  not  over  in  another  quarter,  and  I  have 
written  a  letter,  to  which  I  await  a  reply." 

M.  Parquet  anxiously  wished  to  learn  the  contents  of  this  letter. 
At  first  she  would  only  teU  him  that  it  was  addressed  to  Fiamma ; 
then,  finding  that  he  was  exceedingly  curious  and  resolute,  she 
shewed  him  a  copy  of  the  original,  which  was  already  dispatched. 

"  My  noble  friend,  your  father,  it  is  said,  wiU  arrive  here  at  the 
end  of  the  month.     At  one  time  you  gave  us  hopes  that  you 
would  accompany  him,  but  now  your  servants  say  that  you  are 
not  expected  ;  I  beg  you,  dear  one,  to  do  your  best  to  come.     I 
am  on  the  eve  of  a  cUfiicult  triaL      I  am  exposed  to  great  dan- 
gers, against  which   you  only  can  guide  and  protect   me.      If 
you  ever  loved  me,  come,  in  the  name  of  heaven !     I  rely  upon 
your  generous  heart,  for  neither  the  fervent  piety  to  which  you 
have  given  yourself  up,  nor  the  happiness  you  enjoy  in  your  soli- 
tude,  can  render  you  indifferent  to  my  fate.    Adieu,  beloved  doga- 
ressa.     I  await  you" 
''And  what  is  your  intention,  Miaa  ^i^\otaa.^'BX.Y'  ^^^\^,^«t. 
quet,  as  he  iSbiislied  reading  the  note. 
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"  Oh  !  my  father,  I  know  not/'  repHed  Bonne ;  "  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  I  will  never  take  an  important  step,  or  permit 
myself  to  feel  too  affectionately,  without  first  consulting  with 
Fiamma." 

Parquet,  understanding  nothing  of  the  secrets  of  young  girls, 
bulged  Simon  not  to  be  too  attentive  to  Bonne. 

"  Do  not  drive  away  the  lover  she  now  has,  and  who  is  not  to  be 
despised ;  for  one  cannot  tell  what  may  happen^  and  my  child  is  of 
an  age  to  marry." 

These  matters  took  place  at  the  town  residence  of  M.  Parquet, 
where  the  family  usually  resided.  At  the  period  appointed  for  M. 
de  Foug^res'  arrival.  Bonne  returned  to  the  village  to  await  her 
friend.  Fiamma  had  sent  her  no  answer,  but  she  came,  and  has- 
tened  immediately  to  embrace  Mademoiselle  Parquet,  who  on  that 
day,  and  every  following,  had  long  conferences  vrith  her. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FivB  years  from  the  morning  when  Simon  had  entered  his  cot- 
tage^  on  his  return  from  a  journey  undertaken  with  the  inten- 
tion of  forgetting  Ilamma,  and  had  found  her  sleeping  on  the 
bosom  of  his  mother,  he  entered  this  same  humble  abode,  fresh 
and  dean  as  ever,  surrounded  as  before  by  foliage.  Madame  F^« 
line  had  refused  to  make  any  change  in  her  manner  of  Hving,  and 
it  was  as  much  as  ber  son  could  do,  to  induce  her  to  accept  the 
slightest  gifts.  As  formerly,  Simon  did  not  expect  to  see  Fiamma, 
for  Bonne  had  not  confided  her  proceedings  to  him,  and  the  Fou« 
gores'  family  had  only  arrived  the  preceding  evening.  He  found 
these  three  women  grouped  nearly  as  before,  when  he  had  ^-s^-. 
claimed/  Oh /atum  /  only  Jeajme  wound  Yiei  liMceBk!^  ^x^xxsA  ^^ 
ball  more  slowly,  and  often  let  it  fiQl ;  aad  lta\m,  )a^ocpcafc  ^%^^' 
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ingly  bald  and  ragged,  reposed  in  a  melancholy  attitude  on  the 
threshold  of  the  house.  Fiamma  was  not  sleeping,  she  expected 
Simon ;  neither  was  she  so  gay  and  calm  as  on  that  first  occasion. 
She  rose  the  moment  she  saw  him,  and  advanced  towards  him. .  . . 
Simon  had  not  seen  her  for  two  years.  He  had  believed  himself 
cured  of  the  violence  and  exclusiveness  of  his  affection,  but  had 
scarcely  caught  sight  of  her  when  he  grew  pale  as  death,  and  lean- 
ing againt  the  wall  of  the  cabin,  cried  in  bewilderment :  "  Yes,  it 
is  my  destiny  !" 

Fiamma  took  his  hand  with  tenderness. 

"  There,  embrace  him !"  said  Bonne,  somewhat  roughly,  pushing 
her  into  the  arms  of  Simon  Feline.  "He  is  a  grander  person 
than  you  are  ;iow,  Madame  la  dogaressa.*' 

*^  Why  are  you  so  changed,/  Fiamma  ?"  said  Simon,  looking  at 
his  friend,  tenderly.  "  My  God  !  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
I  never  saw  you  thus  before^!  Has  some  misfortune  happened  ?  I 
thought  you  proof  against  them  all." 

"  There  !**  said  Bonne,  with  a  familiarity  she  had  never  evinced 
towards  Simon  until  then ;  "do  you  not  know  it  is  the  joy  of 
seeing  you  again  ?  or  must  T  bring  you  a  glass  to  shew  you  the 
pretty  figure  you  cut  ?** 

"  My  friend,"  said  she  to  Fiamma,  as  half  an  hour  later  they 
walked  in  Madame  Feline's  orchard ;  "  you  see  I  was  not  mistaken. 
Do  you  think  I  would  marry  a  man  whom  the  very  sight  of  you 
disturbs  ?  And  do  you  think  he  remembers  now  that  he  begged  me 
only  the  day  before  yesterday  to  become  his  wife  ?" 

"  And  why  not  ?  what  is  there  to  prevent  it  ?*' 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  deceiver  !**  cried  Bonne ;  "  you  know 
that  he  loves  you,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  But  compose  yourself,  my  friend ;  I  did  not  reckon  on  a 
miracle ;  I  told  my  young  doctor  yesterday  to  come  to  me  this 
evening  for  my  final  determination.  Vou  can  well  imagine  what 
it  will  be,  and  you  see  I  am  not  likely  to  die  of  despair  !  Have  I 
grown  thin  in  the  last  half  hour  ?  My  hairs  have  not  turned  grey 
that  I  know  of,  my  teeth  have  not  fallen  out !  It  is  very  strange, 
but  since  Simon  has  become  uneasy,  I  have  felt  myself  quite  well ; 
I  have  no  longer  the  slightest  uncertainty  or  regret.     Go,  Fiamma^ 
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you  are  the  only  woman  this  man  can .  love,  as  he  is  the  only 


man. .  . .  ' 


"  Do  not  say  so,  you  know  nothing  ahout  it,"  interrupted 
Fiamma,  in  so  grave  a  tone,  that  Bonne  dared  make  no  reply. 

M.  Parquet  had  a  long  interview  with  his  daughter  that  evening, 
at  the  termination  of  which  he  embraced  her,  melting  into  tears, 
and  saying  :— 

"  Bonne,  s3rmbohcal  names  are  always  lucky ;  you  are  the  best 
and  most  estimable  being  I  know  in  this  world.  It  is  midnight, 
but  no  matter ;  I  must  go  and  find  the  dogaressa ;  she  is  always 
late  to  bed,  besides  she  may  well  receive  an  old  fellow  like  me 
in  her  rohe'de-chamhre, .  . .  There  was  a  time. .  . .  But  gentle  phi- 
losophy. .  . .  ** 

Murmuring  these  favourite  reflections,  M.  Parquet  took  his  cane 
and  hat,  and  passing  through  the  castle  gardens,  knocked  at  the 
glass  door  of  Fiamma's  apartment.  She  was  at  her  prayers,  and 
appeared  much  agitated.  She  trembled  at  the  sound  of  feet  under 
her  window,  but  recognising  the  voice  of  her  old  friend,  became 
composed,  and  hastened  to  open  it  for  him. 

He  wound  up  a  long  exordium,  by  saying  :  "  You  must  bring 
this  to  an  end ;  Simon  loves  you  to  distraction ;  it  is  proved  by 
his  having  asked  my  daughter  in  marriage  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  to-day  remembering  no  more  about  it,  than  of  the  first 
apple  he  ever  gathered.  My  [daughter  has  just  written  to  him 
upon  the  subject.  Hold  !  you  shall  see  her  letter !  and  hear  how 
you  are  loved  among  qs.** 

**  My  good  Simon,  though  you  reproached  me  the  other  day 
for  being  the  coquette  of  the  village,  I  must  warn  you  that  a  true 
coquette  writes  to  you  now,  to  tell  you  in  a  few  words,  that  she 
does  not  love  you,  and  disdains  your  proposals ;  but  God  forbid 
that  I  should  deny  the  sacred  friendship  I  have  felt  for  you  ever 
since  I  was  bom  !  If  I  write  to  you,  it  is  not  to  spare  my  hu- 
miliated pride,  it  is  to  spare  you  the  embarrassment  of  withdraw- 
ing your  suit.  No,  roy  good  Simon  !  you  are  mistaken;  you  do 
not  love  me.  You  love  her  whom  I  also  love  with  all  my  soul* 
We  are  going  to  unite  our  efforts,  my  father  and  I,  to  induce  her 
to  renounpe  the  convent.     The  desire  of  my  heart  will  be  to  hve 
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between  you  two,  on  condition  that  you  promise  to  bestow  part  of 
your  friendship  for  me  upon  the  husband^I  have  chosen,  and  whom 
I  command  you  to  love  and  esteem.  Ella  h  sa,  9s  some  one 
says.     Adieu  Simon, 

"  Your  sister,  Bonnb." 

**  Let  me  kiss  the  letter,"  said  Fiamma ;  ''  not  for  what  she 
thinks  to  effect,  but  for  the  noUe  heart  she  shews  here.  Ah ! 
Parquet,  she  is  indeed  your  child !  But  do  not  deceive  yourself, 
my  friend ;  I  cannot  marry  Simon.     It  must  not  be  thought  of." 

"  Ab!  this  time,  I  shall  not  be  easily  silenced,"  replied  Par- 
quet ;  "  for  it  is  th^  last  effort  I  shall  make.  If  I  do  not  succeed 
now,  I  tell  you,  the  affair  is  over  for  me.  But  I  warn  you,  Fiam- 
ma, I  shall  not  leave  the  castle  without  first  confessing  you  ;  and 
you  must  tell  me  your  secret,  or  I  will  go  and  ask  it  of  your 
father,  your  step-mother,  your  two  little  brothers,  of  the  whole 
world." 

*'  Hold  your  tongue,  dear  Parquet,  and  do  not  speak  a  word. 
You  will  not  have  my  secret  but  with  my  life ;  and  yet  my  life  is 
as  pure  before  God  and  man  as  that  of  your  beloved  child.  Mqre- 
ever,  know  that  my  secret  has  little  to  do  with  my  present  design 
of  solitude.  My  father  has  destroyed  all  my  scruples  by  his  mar- 
riage and  the  birth  of  those  twins,  who,  thank  Grod !  are  strong 
and  healthy,  and  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  many  more.  Now,  if 
I  will  not  marry,  I  will  teU  you  why  ;  until  now,  I  could  not  have 
married  Simon  Feline,  and  now  I  cannot  marry  any  other." 

"We  must  speak  categorically.  Why  could  you  not  marry 
F^lme  ?" 

*'  Because  he  was  poor." 

"  A  singular  reply  from  your  mouth !  And  now,  why  could  you 
not  marry  any*  one  else  ?'* 

"  Because  I  prefer  him  to  all  others." 

"  Good,  this  is  better.  Well !  and  why  can  vou  not  marry 
him  ?" 

*'  Because  he  is  rich." 

"  By  my  faith,  I  am  puzzled !  I  am  not  the  sphinx,  and  yet  I 
sha]]  dash  mj  head  against  the  waUs  if  you  do  not  speak  plain." 
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"  Very  well !  I  will  explain  myself  better.  Know,  that  for  a 
reaecm  it  is  impossible  I  should  name,  I  have  voluntarily  renounced 
receiving  any  thing  from  my  father  during  his  life  time ;  and  I 
should  have  hesitated,  even  after  his  death,  at  accepting  any  be- 
quest, if  I  did  not  know  that  the  greater  portion  of  his  property 
is  made  over  to  the  family  of  his  second  choice." 

"  How  strange,  and  why  this  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  will  not  tell  you ;  my  fieither  even  is  ignorant 
of  this  resolution,  for  I  have  reasons  for  hiding  it  from  him.** 

"  Indeed  ?" 

"  Indeed ;  he  is  still  unconscious  of  the  vow  of  poverty  I  made 
when  I  arrived  at  years  of  discretion." 

**  It  is  then  an  affair  of  devotion  ?  a  vow  of  poverty,  of  chastity. 
....  Ah !  for  the  vow  of  humility,  dogaressa,  you  have  often  failed 
in  that !" 

"  It  is  possible,"  replied  Fiamma  smiling ;  "  but  listen  to  me. 
Introduced  by  him  to  the  world,  destined  to  make  a  marriage 
of  convenience  or  finance,  I  must  either  possess  money,  and  I 
would  not  receive  it  from  my  father ;  or  must  find  it,  and  neither 
would  I  receive  it  from  my  husband.  You  may  easily  conceive 
that  I  could  not  care  for  a  young  man  who  would  have  taken  me 
in  consideration  of  a  fortune  I  could  not  accept,  nor  for  an  old  one 
who  would  have  deigned  to  bestow  his  upon  me  in  learning  that  I 

had  none  of  my  own still  to  refuse  this  portion,  would  have 

been  to  let  my  father  divine  my  reasons,  and  I  feared  that  more 
than  death." 

*•  Heaven!"  said  Parquet ;  **  do  you  think  so  sly  a  fox  could 
have  lived  close  to  a  secret  in  which  his  money  was  concerned,  with- 
out discovering  it  ?" 

**  I  hope  so ;  but  even  could  I  know  that  he  was  acquainted  with 

it,  I  would  rather  die  than  have  any  explanation  with  him.  There 
are  certain  things  which  he  never  says  before  me  without. . . .  but 
we  are  wandering  from  our  subject.  Parquet ;  remember  also  that 
I  could  not  feel  sure  of  meeting  with  a  husband  who  would  respect 
my  scruples,  and  who  would  not  at  once  accept  the  fortune  my 
father  would  have  offered." 

*'  Without  doubt,  but  Simon  Feline " 
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"  Simon  was  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  could  inspire  me 
with  this  confidence ;  but  besides  the  difficulties  my  father  would 
have  raised,  and  would  still  raise  against  my  accepting  the  alliance 
of  a  labourer's  son.  Feline,  having  nothing  of  his  own,  could  not 
charge  himself  with  a  family  before  obtaining  a  settled  position." 

''  ^nd  this  position  once  assured,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  do  away  with  all  other  difficulties  ?  would  not 
your  father  have  relented  before  the  consideration  of  having  no 
fortune  to  give  you  ?" 

"  I  think  not.  He  was  then  occupied  with  a  fancy  for  place 
and  honour ;  and  nothing  which  would  have  seemed  likely  to  lose 
him  flavour  at  court,  would  have  been  endured." 

"  But,  tiie  devil !     Are  you  not  of  age  ?*' 

*'  Parquet,  I  owe  more  outward  respect  to  the  will  of  M.  de 
Foug^res,  than  if  I  were  upon  ordinary  terms  with  him.  I  am  the 
depository  of  a  secret  more  precious  than  life  and  happiness,  and 
every  thing  which  may  lead  to  an  explanation  between  him  and 
me  is  as  prohibited  and  impossible  as  though  all  earthly  laws  were 
in  opposition." 

"  Strange,  strange,"  said  Parquet,  striking  his  forehead ;  "  but 
when  your  father  married  he  renounced  all  government  ambition ; 
spite  of  what  he  says,  we  know  that  it  was  in  despair  of  this  that 
he  took  a  wife.  Perhaps  he  would  have  listened  to  reason  upon 
your  marriage  with  Simon,  if  you  had  commissioned  me  to  speak 
to  him  about  it.  Simon  was  already  afloat ;  less  surely  than  now ; 
but  stiU  enough  to  sail  with  us." 

"No,  my  friend,  you  are  mistaken.  I  understood  Simon's 
position  better  than  you.  I  have  watched  him  with  more  attention 
and  solicitude,  though  these  have  not  been  wanting  on  your  part ; 
I  saw  that  Simon  was  not  only  a  man  of  talent,  but  a  man  of 
genius,  and  that  he  had  the  field  of  the  future  to  cultivate  with  the 
greatest  care.  His  love  for  me,  household  cares,  the  necessities 
of  a  family,  would  have  paralyzed  his  finest  faculties,  would  have 
impeded  his  efforts. ..." 

"  No,  you  were  mistaken,  Fiamma,  I  assure  you  ;  aU  this  for 
you,  and  with,  you,  would  have  made  laia  advance  the  quicker." 

/  (Ud  not  tbiDk  so,  I  <io  nqt  tlniik  ^  ivcw.    "^l  Y^^'ateBRfe'^V 
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came  injurious  to  him,  and  I  withdrew.  Add  to  all  these  reasons, 
my  retracting  in  his  favour  a  resolution  long  announced,  my 
choosing  a  husband  placed  by  the  shackles  of  society  without  my 
sphere,  my  quarrelling  with  my  father,  my  risking  my  secret, 
causing  scandal,  filling  the  whole  province  with  my  name  without 
being  assured  of  success,  and  say  if  these  were  not  enough  to  deter 
me  from  tempting  my  fate  ;  I,  so  proud  that  I  would  not  even  let 
them  know  enough  of  me  to  be  sure  what  language  I  spoke.'* 
"  But  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?*' 

**  Remain  as  we  are.  Simon  is  rich,  and  the  revolution  now 
preparing  in  France  will  render  him  powerful  I  have  nothing ; 
and  will  not  marry  to  be  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  my  husband's 
labours,  when,  owing  to  a  motive  I  may  never  explain,  I  have  re- 
nounced my  own  fortune." 

•*  Ah ;  if  that  were  all,  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  In  the 
first  place,  Simon  Feline  would  care  Utile  about  your  fortune ; 
indeed  I  think  he  would  be  deUghted  to  escape  coming  into  con- 
tact with  your  father  on  the  subject ;  secondly,  with  regard  to 
your  scruples,  I  hope  he  would  know  how  to  set  them  aside ;  and 
thirdly,  I  know  something  which  you  do  not,  and  which  would 
marvellously  assist  in  bringing  over  the  Count  to  your  views.** 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?'* 

**  Oh  !  I  also  have  a  secret,  and  shall  keep  it  5  now  I  will  leave 
you ;  let  me  take  with  me  some  hope.** 

*'  Above  all  else,  be  careful  how  you  foster  new  chimeras  in  the 
brain  of  this  young  man." 

"  Then  you  do  not  love  him  ?** 

"  You  asl^  a  question  to  which  I  should  not  reply  in  the  affirm- 
ative, were  my  heart  filled  with  the  most  enthusiastic  passion  that 
romance  ever  created.** 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  toll  me  that  you  love  him  ;  only,  if  you 
do  not,  say  so,  that  I  may  put  myself  to  no  useless  trouble — Come, 
speak  ;  say  you  do  not  love  him  !....'* 

A  fresh  knocking  was  heard  at  the  glass  door,  and  Bonne  en- 
tered trembling : 

^'  My  father  I  Fiammai"  she  cried.  "Simon  \ia&  ^^^^ax^^'^. 
Madame  Feline  is  seriously  ill ;  delirious.     \  Vno^  ixoX.  Vow  V> 

VOL.       I,  rp 
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calm  her ;  she  asks  for  her  son,  and  fc^  her  daughter  Fiamma. 
Come  and  see  her,  and  assist  me  to  take  care  of  her." 

Ilie  three  friends  hastened  towards  the  cottage  of  Feline.  The 
aged  woman  was  sitting  up  in  her  hed;  alone,  and  talking  vio- 
ienti^. 

"  Oh !  my  God !  my  mother  died  thus,'*  murmured  Ilamma, 
in  a  choking  voice,  and  pressing  Parquet's  arm.     "I  have  not 
strength  to  witness  this.     I  shall  go  mad.     Oh  i   that  secret. . . . 
that  fatal  hour ....  the  night ....  the  death ....      Let  me  go, 
my  friends !" 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven  i  take  courage,  my  child,"  said  M. 
Parquet.  **  Madame  Feline  recognises  you.  She  is  growing 
cahner ;  she  opens  her  arms  to  receive  you.  Gro  to  her,  and  over- 
come the  terrors  of  rememhrance." 

"  Yes,  you  are  ris^ht,*'  replied  Fiamma,  "  to  fail  in  strength  now 
would  be  a  crime.'* 

She  approached  the  hed,  and  covered  Jeanne's  hand  with 
kisses. 

**  Oh,  my  child !"  said  the  dd  woman, "  why  did  you  choose  this 
terrible  night  for  your  marriage  ?  It  is  the  anniversary  of  my  bro- 
ther's burial  day  ;  he  is  an  angel  returned  to  heaven,  and  whose 
memory  we  must  all  respect.  It  is  a  day  of  mourning,  not  of  joy. 
But  Simon  was  in  such  haste  to  go  to  church !  I  could  not  pre- 
vent him ;  I  have  called  him  all  over  the  house.  He  has  gone 
without  me — his  poor  old  mother — ^to  a  ceremony  like  that !  You 
will  drive  him  mad,  my  child.  Tell  me  has  the  priest  vexed  you  ? 
You  are  worthy  as  any  daughter  of  Eve  can  be.  My  Fiamma,  my 
well  beloved  Ruth ;  bat  where  is  my  son  ?  is  he  stayii^g  at  church  ? 
Oh !  do  I  not  hear  the  cry  of  the  Ducheits  ?  She  sings  my  bro- 
ther's funeral  chant.  You  have  all  forgotten  it ;  you  have  bid  the 
bells  ring  for  joy. .  . .  while  I. ...  I  weep." 

She  wept  like  a  child ;  then  fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of  caresses 

from  Bonne  and  Fikmma.      The   young    medical  man.  Bonne's 

lover,  for  whom  she  had  sent,  arrived,  and  found  Madame  Feline 

feverish,  though  becoming  more  tranquil  every  moment.     From 

time  to  time  she  woke  to  whisper  toYVsumLVxa^;  **  Simon  has  gone 

^  the  church.      Why  does  he  not  return  V* 
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These  words  strack  Fiamma.  She  grew  uneasy,  and  not  shar  • 
ing  in  the  general  opinion  that  Simon  had  returned  in  the  evening 
to  Gu^ret,  went  up  stairs  to  his  room;  Every  thing  was  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  the  bed  unmade,  the  clothes  scattered  about ;  it 
was  evident  that  Simon  had  gone  through  a  terrible  night.  Then 
leaving  her  fnends  with  Jeanne,  and  instinctively  guided  by  the 
words  she  had  repeated  in  her  delirium,  Fiamma  ran  to  the  church^ 
She  found  it  closed  and  deserted.  A  dog  howling  at  the  moon 
from  the  porch,  thrilled  her  with  a  superstitious  terrcn-.  Walking 
at  hazard,  she  came  up  the  path  leading  to  the  Duchess*  tower, 
and  ran  towards  it  as  by  a  sort  of  divination.  The  clock  struck 
three,  when  Fiamma,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  sinking  to  the  hori- 
zon, and  at  the  dawn  of  day,  gained  the  ruined  fort.  She  called 
Simon.  A  stifled  cry  answered  her,  and  the  pale  figure  of  her 
lover  issued  from  the  ruins.  His  appearance  was  so  shadowy  that 
Fiamma  was  afraid ;  she,  who  feared  nothing  in  the  world. 

"  Is  it  you  ?"  he  cried :  **  what  do  you  want  here  }  What  would 
you  have  of  me  ?  Are  you  not  wearied  of  killing  me  ?  Must  I  as- 
ast  you  ?  Have  you  brought  steel  or  poison  ?  Are  you  a  spectre 
or  a  woman  ?  Why  have  you  possessed  yourself  of  my  whole  life  ? 
Why  have  you  taken  from  me  the  present  and  the  future  ?  Why 
have  you  returned }  I  was  about  to  be  cured,  perhaps^  and  now  I 
am  lost  !** 

"  Simon,  you  are  delirious,*'  she  said,  trying  to  take  his  hand. 

"  Leave  me,"  he  cried,  repulsing  her ;  "  do  not  touch  me ;  I 
am  capable  of  killing  you  ] — ^you  are  my  perctition  ;  you  are  the 
hell  which  consumes  me  !  Do  you  know  what  you  make  of  me  } 
A  fool  and  a  coward !. ...  Go  and  ask  of  Bonne  Parquet  what  I 
said  to  her  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  then  ask  me  what  I  am 
about  to  say  to  her  to -day  I  My  life's  blood  could  not  wash 
out  the  insult  offered  to  the  white  hairs  of  her  fs^er ;  her  father  ! 
my  oldest  friend,  my  benefatctor ;  my  father  too,  for  I  owe  hiat 
all.  But  for  him,  I  should  have  passed  my  life  at  the  plong^i. 
Oh  !  it  is  true  I  should  not  then  have  known  you,  or  I  should 
never  have  dreamed  of  loving  you.  And  that  venerable  ^tvk^X. 
who  blessed  me  on  the  day  of  my  \>irt\i,  Ba^Ya»\  *'^^q^  ^^ 
Manest  profession  of  thy  fathers  ;  plough  up  m\3cL  \!tosva  «racL  ^^'fc 
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difficult  furrow ;  know  misery,  and  with  it,  learn  patience  . .  . .  ' 
that  brother  of  my  mother,  for  the  commemoration  of  whose 
funeral  the  bell  will  sound  at  break  of  day,  would  not  then  have 
haunted  me,  as  he  has  done  since  the  moon  rose,  to  reproach  my 
fault ;  to  say  to  me :  '  Thou  art  about  to  commit  an  act  of  in- 
famy ;'  while  I  would  rather  suffer  a  thousand  deaths,  and  be 
buried  beneath  the  sod,  than  set  foot  in  the  house  of  the  girl 
I  have  so  outraged.  Tell  me,  Fiamma,  know  you  a  means  of 
committing  an  act  of  treachery  without  dishonour  ?" 

"Be  calm,  Simon,"  she  replied,  taking  his  hand  by  force  ;  "re- 
member who  you  are  and  to  whom  you  speak.  Look  at  me !  I 
say  ;  do  you  not  know  me  ?*' 

"  Oh !  I  know  you  V*  cried  Simon,  falling  on  his  knees,  with  a 
wild  expression  in  his  eyes  ;  **  thou  art  the  star  of  the  morning, 
ever  white ;  the  star  on  the  seas,  whose  brilliancy  no  waves  can 
efface.     Thou  art  her  whom  alone  I  love  in  the  world.** 

"  Simon,  in  the  name  of  heaven !  recall  your  senses.  Your 
griefs  have  no  foundation ;  you  have  not  outraged  your  friends.  1 
have  a  letter  from  Bonne ;  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  shew  it  you, 
but  I  find  you  so  agitated. ..." 

**  What  letter  ?  what  could  she  write  to  me  ?  Does  she  com- 
mand her  lover  to  kill  me !  Oh  !  happiness !  could  I  but  give 
her  my  life,  instead  of  the  heart  which  does  not  belong  to  her !" 

"  Bonne  returns  you  your  promise,  and  engages  herself  else- 
where ;  she  will  always  love  you ;  after  her,  you  are  the  being  her 
father  loves  best  in  the  world.  Do  you  hear,  do  you  understand 
me,  Simon  ?** 

•*  I  hear,  but  know  not  whether  it  be  a  dream.  Where  are  we  ? 
How  did  you  come  here  ?     Oh !  I  dream,  I  dream  !" 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  remained  buried  in  re- 
flection. Fiamma,  despairing  of  recalling  him  to  reason,  and 
calming  the  violent  agitation  of  his  soul,  forgot  her  habitual  re- 
serve, yielded  to  the  effect  produced  upon  her  by  the  delirium 
she  had  twice  contemplated  within  a  few  hours,  threw  her  arms 
round  Simon's  neck  and  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming  : 

"Oh,  my  God  I  what  have  1  done^  "^^Vvy  ^o  '^omwoI  lecognise 
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me  ?  why  have  you  ceased  to  love  me  ?  why  have  you  cursed 
me  ?  Are  you  too  about  to  die  like  my  mother,  holding  yourself 
aloof  from  me,  and  crying :  '  Away,  my  shame !  away,  my 
crime  !'  Alas  !  I  never  did  ill  to  any  one  in  my  life,  and  all 
whom  I  love,  repulse  me  ;  all  whom  I  love  die  in  convulsiona» 
telling  me  that  it  is  I  who  am  the  cause  of  their  sin,  and  their 
death !" 

Speaking  thus,  her  arms  fell  from  Simon  upon  the  moss- 
covered  stones ;  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  dark  dishevelled  hair, 
sobs  and  tears  burst  from  her.  Weeping  was  rare,  as  it  was 
violent,  with  Fiamma. 

At  that  beloved  voice,  in  accents  of  despair,  Simon  awoke  as 
from  a  deep  sleep,  and  listened,  without  understanding  what  she 
said  ;  she  lay  on  the  ground,  bathed  in  tears,  and  covered  with 
the  frosty  dew  of  morning.  He  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  and 
seizing  her  in  his  arms,  pressed  her  against  his  heart,  calling 
her  by  the  most  endearing  names,  and  covering  her  damp  hands 
with  kisses.  Consciousness  returned  to  them  by  degrees,  and 
they  recognised  each  other.  With  clasping  arms  and  lip  pressed 
to  lip,  the  sufferings  of  five  long  years  were  (Confessed;  suf- 
ferings borne  in  silence  with  the  heroism  of  virtue.  Fiamma 
knew*well  what  Simon  had  endured ;  but  all  he  heard  was  so 
new,  so  overwhelming,  that  he  almost  died  with  joy. 

"  How  was  it  you  were  not  sure  of  this  ?"  she  said  to  him  ; 
*'  that  you  did  not  see  in  all  my  conduct,  spite  of  the  little  hope  I 
permitted,  that  my  every  wish  and  effort  were  directed  to  the 
raising  you  to  my  level  and'preserving  myself  for  you  ?  Alas  • 
what  have  I  done,  while  so  many  obstacles  still  exist;  and 
how  have  I  found  courage  to  teU  you  the  secrets  of  my  soul ; 
I,  to  whom  such  effusions  have  ever  seemed  crimes,  and  who 
doubtless  commit  one  now,  in  raising  hopes  it  may  never  be 
permitted  me  to  realise !" 

"  Oh,  my  sister !  my  wife !"  cried  Simon ;    "  talk  no  more  of 
obstacles.     Tell  me  that  you  love  me  ;  that  you  have  loved  me 
for  the  last  five  years — ^no. .  say  not  that,  I  do  not  deserve  it ;  tell 
me  that  you  love  me  now.     It  is  a  blessm^  ^xv^  ^  ^'^'^  *^^ 
might  well  make  angels  jealous.      TeW.  me  \)naX.  ia>x  Vxvfi^  ^ 
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loved  you,  and  that  you  would  have  had  it  so ;  that  you  have 
neither  forgotten,  nor  cast  me  off  from  your  tenderness.  Leave 
all  the  rest  to  me.  Be  it  what  it  may,  I  will  lift  this  obstacle 
from  our  path  like  a  straw.  Is  there  anything  impossible  to  a 
love  like  mine ;  to  a  joy  like  that  I  feel  ?  Let  me  kneel  be- 
fore you  and  kiss  the  very  ground  you  tread  on  !  Oh  !  Fiamma  I 
it  was  here  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time.  The  sim  was  rising 
in  all  its  magnificence ;  it  embraced  you  with  its  beauty ;  it 
inundated  you  with  its  ardent  rays.  You  were  so  beautiful 
that  you  filled  me  with  fear.  I  did  not  believe  in  angels.  I 
took  you  for  a  demon.  You  troubled  me  so  that  I  covdd 
scarcely  see  you.  A  cloud  was  around  you,  and  your  eyes 
only  illuminated  it  with  their  brilliancy.  I  felt  then  as  though 
I  did  not  see  you  for  the  first  time ;  as  though  I  had  seen 
you  somewhere  before ; — in  my  dreams  perhaps.  As  a  re- 
memlvance  of  the  tomb,  or  a  revelation  of  another  life,  you 
were  my  sister.  You  were  the  type  of  grandeur  and  beauty 
I  ever  had  before  my  eyes  since  I  knew  what  grandeur  and 
beauty  were.  And  still  you  terrified  me  by  the  superhuman 
air  of  authority,  with  which  you  seemed  to  say :  '  I  am  your 
master  and  your  fate;  kneel  before  me,  and  commence  your 
adoration,  for  it  is  your  destiny.'  And  wh^i  afterwards  I 
met  you,  covered  with  the  blood  I  still  bear  upon  my 
lips,  I  fell  at  your  feet,  and  without  imderstanding  what  I 
did,  rendered  you  homage.  Oh,  Fiamma !  could  you  but  know 
the  passionate  love  with  which  that  drop  of  blood  inoculated 
mer 

Time  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  this  im- 
passioned conversation ;  but  for  an  incident  which  chance,  al- 
ways poetic  where  lovers  are  concerned,  gave  rise  to. 

The  night  bird,  who  had  been  taking  her  rounds  in  the  ruins, 
perceiving  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  flew  terrified  towards  her 
retreat  in  the  tower.  Her  short-sighted  eyes,  already  dazzled 
by  the  light  of  day,  filing  to  distinguish  the  couple  seated  at 
the  foot  of  her  habitation,  her  wing  brushed  their  foreheads  as 
she  passed,  uttering  a  long  cry  of  alarm. 

"  It  is  the  Duchess  I "  said  Simon,  rising ;    "  it  is  her  last 
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morning  cry  ;  and  this  is  the  hour  and  the  day,  when  the  Abh6 
Feline,  my  mother's  venerable  brother,  gave  up  his  soul  to  God. 
Fiamma,  all  men  are  accustomed  to  glory  in  the  merit  of  their 
ancestors  and  relations.  That  this  is  not  prejudice,  I  find  in  the 
moral  strength  and  religious  sentiments  with  which  the  remem- 
brance of  this  good  priest  have  filled  my  life.  The  humble  glory 
of  my  family  lies  with  him.  When  my  courage  has  given 
way  before  my  griefs,  it  is  him  I  have  invoked,  in  the  fear  of 
offending  his  sacred  shade,  ever  standing  between  me  and  the 
allurements  of  vice.  Never  have  I  allowed  this  solemn  hour  to 
pass,  without  prostrating  myself,  either  in  the  secresy  of  my  cell, 
when  I  was  far  from  hence,  or  before  the  himible  altar  where 
my  imcle's  fervent  prayers  were  offered  up  of  old.  Come  with 
me,  beloved ;  come,  let  us  kneel  in  the  little  church  of  which  he 
was  the  assiduous  priest,  and  where  he  never  entered,  but  with 
pure  heart  and  hands.  It  is  not  for  him  we  need  pray,  but  for 
ourselves,  that  the  imperishable  sympathies  of  his  immortal  soul 
may  descend  upon  us  ;  that  in  emulation  of  his  virtues,  we  may 
become  like  him ;  and  that  God,  who  gave  him  his  only  love — 
heaven,  for  his  happiness,  may  also  bless  our  love,  which  is  our 
heaven !  '* 

The  two  lovers,  leaning  on  one  another,  descended  the  narrow 
path  and  repaired  to  the  village  church,  where  they  offered  up 
their  prayers  with  enthusiasm.  Simon  had  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
perfection  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Fiamma,  a  woman  and  an  Italian,  was  simply  a  Catholic.  To 
escape  the  observation  of  the  crowd  of  villagers  and  old  people 
of  both  sexes  who  regularly  attended  prayers  on  this  day  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Abb^  Feline's  death,  they  crossed  the  yard 
in  the  shadow  of  the  church,  and  entered  by  the  vestry  door« 
This  time,  Fiamma  took  her  place  in  the  manorial  gallery; 
Simon  was  at  her  side.  A  red  curtain  concealed  them  from  all 
looks  but  those  of  the  guardian  angel  of  the  place.  Through  an 
opening  in  this  curtain,  Simon  saw  the  altar  shining  in  the  pur« 
pie  rays  of  morning.  Every  thing  was  ready  for  the  frmeral 
service,  which  was  to  take  place  at  noon.  The  pious  Bonne 
had  occupied  herself  the  evening  before  with  the  sacred  duties 
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usually  fulfilled  by  Jeanne,  who  for  the  first  time  wanted  strength 
to  perform  them.  A  pall,  with  its  large  silver  cross,  was  spread 
upon  the  cenotaph,  and  strewed  with  early  violets.  Spotless 
lilies,  mixed  with  freshly  cut  boughs  of  cypress,  ornamented  the 
choir.  The  birds  flew  singing  around  the  open  windows,  and 
balanced  themselves  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees  stirred  by  the 
morning  breeze.  A  religious  silence  reigned  within,  only  broken 
from  time  to  time  by  the  unsteady  step  of  some  old  person 
entering  with  precaution,  or  by  the  cry  of  some  infant,  suckled 
by  its  mother,  as  she  knelt  at  prayer. 

r"  Oh  my  beloved  !"  whispered  Simon  to  his  betrothed ;  "  what 
an  indescribable  charm  your  presence  sheds  over  this  usually 
mournful  hour !  What  a  promise  of  happiness  does  it  not  con- 
tain, when  the  sight  of  the  tomb  and  the  recollection  of  the  dead 
give  rise  to  ideas  so  sweet,  to  a  calm  so  delicious  ?" 

"  All  is  beautiful  and  serene  in  the  death  of  the  just,"  replied 
Fiamma ;  "  their  departure  causes  tears  to  flow,  but  their  memory 
leaves  hope  and  consolation  behind  them  on  the  earth." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Fiamma  was  the  first  to  leave  the  church ;  she  had  not  dared 

to  tell  Simon  of  his  mother's  indisposition,  and  wished  to  know 

how  she  was  before  she  returned  to  the  castle.     She  found  her 

in  a  peaceful  slumber.     Feeling  unable  to  go  to  the  church, 

Jeanne  had  caused  her  prayer  book  and  crucifix  to  be  placed 

upon  her  bed.     The  book  was  open  at  the  De  prqfundis,  and  the 

rosary  was  clasped  in  the  joined  hands  of  the  old  woman,  who 

had  fallen  gently  asleep  in  communion  with  the  soul  of  her 

brother.     Bonne  was  working  near  her.     Fiamma  kissed  the 

TvrmkJed  brow  of  Jeanne  without  awalkm^  \iet,  ^sA  ^\^^%^^ 

Boone  to  her  heart.    This  last,  sa.w,\)y  t\ie  emQ\:\ou  olV^t  ^^\A^ 
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that  something  extraordinary  had  passed ;  she  would  have  fol- 
lowed and  questioned  her ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  delicate  as 
love ;  and  Fiamma  escaped  her,  placing  her  finger  on  her  moutib, 
as  though  the  slumbers  of  Madame  F£line  were  the  only  cause  of 
her  reserve. 

Simon  soon  returned.  He  was  uneasy  at  not  seeing  his 
mother  enter  the  church  ;  she  was  always  there  early,  especially 
on  this  day  of  commemoration.  He  was  still  more  alarmed  to 
find  her  in  bed  ;  but  Bonne  relieved  his  anxiety,  and  they  spoke 
together  in  a  low  voice.  Bonne  was  curious,  not  upon  the  trifles 
of  life,  but  upon  all  which  interested  her  loving  heart.  Her 
noble  conduct  claimed  the  confidence  of  Simon.  He  opened  his 
soul  to  her,  avowed  his  joy  and  hopes,  and  declared  that  it  was 
to  her  he  owed  his  happiness.  This  last  assurance  reconciled 
Bonne  to  her  sacrifice  ;  and  from  the  moment  she  felt  convinced 
that  the  love  of  Simon  was  returned,  the  same  serenity  and 
disinterestedness  sprang  up  in  her  breast,  as  if  he  had  always 
been  her  brother. 

In  the  afternoon  Simon  sought  M.  Parquet  in  his  ofiice.  The 
good  advocate  had  prolonged  his  slumbers  till  the  last  stroke  of 
the  bell,  and  then  declared  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  pious 
duties  to  be  performed  towards  his  deceased  friend,  he  would  not 
so  soon  have  been  drawn  from  the  caresses  of  Morphetis,  after  a 
night  filled  with  emotion. 

"  My  friend,"  said  his  god-son,  "  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that 
you  must  arrange  my  marriage  at  all  costs." 

"  Oh !  oh  !  decidedly  ?"  asked  M.  Parquet,  who  had  not  seen 
his  daughter  through  the  day.  "  There  are  however  some 
reflections  to  be  submitted  to  you  yet.  I  have  spoken  of  ^you  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Foug^res." 

And  I  also,  have  spoken  to  her,  my  friend." 
Ah !  and  she  has  deprived  you  of  all  hope  ?     Then  I  begin 
to  despair  myself. ..." 

"  No,  my  dear  Parquet,  do  not  despair  ;  she  loves  me." 

"  Has  she  told  you  so  ?     I  was  sure  of  it,  but  never  thought 
she  would  marry  you.     From  the  moment  ^e  ^jcAi^^ovsc  ^^^^'b 
consented  to  marry;   for  she   is   not  a  g^\  \;o  \eX,  \ijet%^  ^ifc 
surprised  by  paMon,     All  that  she  saya  aSi^  ^oe^  S&  \5cl^  ^^'^^'^ 
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of  settled  will.     Then,  it  is  not  Bonne  you  come  to  ask  me 
about," but  Fiamma  ?" 
^  "  Yes,  my  father." 

"  You  are  right  to  call  me  so ;  I  shall  never  cease  to  look  upon 
you  as  my  son.     Wait  for  me  here  ;  I  will  return." 

"  But  where  are  you  going  so  fast  ?" 

"  To  M.  de  Foug^res." 

"  You  are  in  a  great  hurry.  Have  you  reflected  on  this  step  ? 
Have  you  consulted  Fiamma  upon  the  means  of  obtaining  her 
fiather's  consent,  without  nmning  the  risk  of  adding  new  obsta- 
cles to  those  which  already  exist  ?" 

"  And  what  are  those  obstsiples  ?" 

'*  I  know  not)  but  presume  they  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  aristo- 
cratic vanity  of  the  Count." 

''  If  that  be  all,  I  have  your  afiair  in  my  pocket." 

"  How  ?" 

"  Stay !     Has  Fiamma  told  you  her  great  secret  ?" 

'f  In  truth,  no." 

"  Then  I  know  not  what  to  do,  or  where  to  go.  This  girl  has 
a  head  of  iron,' and  we  do  not  imderstand  her  yet.  What  has  she 
promised  you  ?" 

"Nothing.     But  she  loves  me." 

**  Very  well,  then  we  must  act  without  her.  There  is 
some  scruple  in  her  soul,  some  terror  which  must  be  overcome. 
She  tnll  not  accept  any  marriage  portion,  and  you  are  rich  ;  this 
is,  I  think,  her  objection." 

"  And  for  me,  if  she  had  a  fortune  I  would  not  marry  her. 
Here  is  mine." 

*'  Good !"  said  the  advocate,  "  it  is  as  I  expected.  Now  for 
my  cane ;   where  did  I  put  it ;  and  my  hat  ?" 

"  Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry,  my  fatl^er  ?"  asked 
Bonne,  who  entered  at  this  moment. 

*'  To  the  castle." 

"  Then  put  on  the  new  coat  you  have  just  taken  off." 

^^No,  it  would  be  doing  too  much  honour  to  this  miser.'' 
*'  How !  are  you  going  to  the  casde  m  tlxis  shabby  old  coat 
which  you  only  use  for  the  garden  V 
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''  Beyond  all  doubt,  and  with  my  sabots  too !  do  you  think  I 
am  going  to  adorn  myself  for  a  Foug^res  ?" 

"  But  for  his  wife  ?     Ladies  should  be  respected." 

"  His  wife  ?  she  will  find  me  too  good  for  her  as  I  am  now." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  father,  you  are  wrong.  I  thought  M.  le 
Comte  was  very  cold  to  us  yesterday.  You  will  find,  you  will 
lose  your  client.  And  then  to  see  you  so  untidy,  the  lady  will 
imagine  that  I  am  an  idle,  heartless  girl,  who  thinks  only  of  her 
own  toilette  and  takes  no  care  of  her  father's." 

^'  I  shall  lose  no  client,"  replied  the  advocate  in  an  imperious 
tone  ;  "  and  no  one  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  observations 
concerning  me." 

Thus  speaking,  he  took  the  road  to  the  castle.  He  entered 
with  an  air  of  pride,  without  wiping  his  sabots  at  the  door,  to 
the  great  indignation  of  the  servants.  He  asked  for  the  Count 
in  a  loud  voice,  entered  the  drawing  room  without  waiting  to  be 
announced,  making  the  boards  crack  beneath  his  feet,  spitting 
upon  the  carpets,  and  covering  the  furniture  with  snuff. 

This  rudeness  from  a  man  so  prudent  and  polite  as  M.  Parquet, 
filled  the  young  Coimtess  de  Foug^ed  with  terror,  ad  she  sat 
working  in  the  recess  of  a  window.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to 
make  him  lower  his  tone,  as  she  would  not  have  failed  to  do  on 
any  other  occasion,  she  overwhelmed  him  with  pddteness  and 
went  herself  to  seek  her  husband,  before  Parquet  could  bethink 
himself  of  saying,  like  an  emperor ;  /  am  waiting.  The  new 
Countess  de  Foug^res  was  a  provincial  widow,  understanding  her 
own  interests  as  well  as  the  Count,  and  quite  worthy  of  being 
his  better  half.  But  for  some  time  she  had  given  serious  offence 
in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Foug^es.  A  large  portion  of  her  fortune 
had  been  simk  in  a  cause  whose  issue  there  was  great  reason  to 
fear. 

''  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,"  cried  the  Count  de  Foug^es 
entering  and  bending  before  him  so  as  to  preserve  an  air 
of  exceeding  politeness,  without  making  too  many  reverences ; 
"  it  is  against  my  will,  I  have  made  you  wait.  I  wished  to  re- 
main to  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  to  t^iio'w  «qis\!&  "^m^  ^^^jet\ssL 
my  turn  upon  the  bier  of  the  worthy  A\)b4  Y€&afcr 
''You  troubled youraeli  imacceaaarily»  '5toM«i^a^^  C^tb^^V 
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replied  Parquet  abruptly  ;  "  the  Abbe  Feline  went  to  heaven  long 
since,  and  we  are  not  there  yet.'* 

"  Alas  !  no,"  replied  the  Count  in  a  hypocritical  tone,  "  who  can 
think  himself  worthy  of  entering  it  ?" 

"  Those  only  who  despise  the  goods  of  this  world,"  returned 
the  advocate.  "  But  I  have  not  come  here,  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
to  talk  to  you  about  mysteries,  I  have  come  to  say  that  I  cannot 
consent  to  your  reqtiesk" 

"  Indeed !"  cried  the  Count,  affecting  an  air  of  great  dis- 
tress, and  alarm,  in  the  hopes  of  rousing  some  pity  in  the  bosom 
of  M.  Parquet. 

"  Indeed,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  you  have  made  an  unjust  de- 
mand, at  my  hands,  of  which  I  cannot  be  the  agent  without 
committing  folly  and  wrong." 

"You  have  not  then  fulfilled  my  commission  with  M.  de 
Feline  ?" 

"  Things  of  this  importance.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  are  not  usually 
treated  of  through  ambassadors,  but  from  power  to  power.  Ah  \ 
the  word  may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  it  is  true.  Simon  Ffline, 
my  god-son,  the  son  of  the  mother  Jeanne,  is  at  this  moment  a 
great  power,  before  whom  fortunes  and  titles  may  lower  their 
heads  ;  for  there  can  neither  be  fortune  nor  rank  without  right ; 
and  an  advocate  is  their  interpreter,  and  defender." 

Fiamma,  some  days  before,  had  lent  M.  Parquet  the  comedy 
of  the  Venetian  Advocate,  by  Goldini ;  with  which  he  had  been 
so  enchanted,  that  he  had  translated  the  declamations  at  once, 
and  now  recited  several  to  M.  de  Foug^res,  with  so  unfailing  a 
memory  as  to  resemble  impro visitation.  "Just  Heaven,"  ex- 
claimed the  Count,  overwhelmed  by  his  eloquence,  and  the  power 
of  a  voice  that  had  lost  none  of  its  flexibility ;  "  no  one  more  than 
myself,  my  dear  M.  Parquet,  admires  and  respects  talent  on  all  oc- 
casions. M.  Simon  Feline  is  the  man  whom  I  admire  beyond 
all  others,  for  his  noble  character  and  fine  intellect ;  have  you 
not  told  him  this  .^" 

I  told  him  all  that  it  was  right  he  should  hear." 

'Did  you  tell  him  how  important  this  affair  is,  for  me,  for  my 
wj'fe?  Does  be  know  that  in  espouamg  t\iem\fit^^\&oi  *^^  ^^^^- 
site  party,  he  vnil  place  himself  as  tiie  anU^Qi^^^.  Q^  «q.  Votassva- 
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able  family ;  and  moreover,  of  a  man  who  has  loaded  him  with 
courtesies  due  to  his  merit  from  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  and 
above  all,  of  his  worthy  imcle ;  in  fact  for  a  man,  who  rising 
above  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  and  divining  the  brilliant  fu- 
ture of  the  young  advocate,  received  him  with  distinction,  when 
his  position  in  the  world  was  yet  precarious  ?" 

"  Simon's  position  was  never  precarious,  permit  me  to  tell  you. 
Monsieur  le  Comte  ;  Simon  was  born  a  man  of  genius ;  with 
that,  and  the  most  trifling  assistance  of  a  friend,  every  thing  is 
to  be  accomplished.  This  assistance  was  not  wanting  ;  and  if  I 
had  failed  \g  render  it,  twenty  others  would  thus  have  acquitted 
their  debt  of  gratitude  towards  this  noble  family ;  yes,  noble. 
Monsieur  le  Comte ;  nobility  is  in  the  soul,  and  not  in  the  ^ 
blood." 

Here  M.  Parquet  introduced  a  new  declamation,  not  less  efiec- 
tive  than  the  first. 

"  Alas !  Monsieur  Parquet,"  said  the  Count,  becoming  more 
polite  in  proportion  as  his  secret  anger  and  impatience  in- 
creased ;  "  you  preach  to  a  convert !  In  what  can  I  have  of- 
fended M.  Feline,  or  made  him  think  that  I  do  not  render  justice 
to  his  merits  ?  Am  I  accused  of  any  unsuitable  speech  ?  Have 
I  failed  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  in  respect  to  his  family  ? 
Did  my  daughter  forget  on  her  arrival,  to  go  and  enquire  after 
the  health  of  Madame  Feline  ?  They  were  very  intimate  for- 
merly, and  I  saw  so  edifying  a  connection  with  pleasure.  Did 
I  not  encourage,  instead  of  opposing  it  ?. .  . .  " 

"  And  upon  what  grounds  could  you  have  opposed  it }  To 
have  done  so,  would  have  been  to  commit  a  folly  and  weakness 
unworthy  of  a  man  enlightened  and  discreet  as  yourself,  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte." 

"You  know  well  how  much  I  despise  the  importance  my  equals 
attach  to  vain  distinctions !  How  can  M.  Feline  have  imagined 
that  my  desire  of  availing  myself  of  his  talent  was  checked  by 
such  foolish  considerations  ?" 

"  M.  Feline  has  not  imagined  any  thing.  Monsieur  le  Comte  ; 
it  is  I  who  have  imagined  something,  which  I  am.  aiboMt  ^  I^^Wl 
you  frankly,  and  which  is  not  devoid  oi  Teasoiv.    \l\aXfc\\.  \ft  ^cckfe 
pMentively.     From  father  to  son,   the  Paxc^weU  \iscs^  VOA  *^^^ 
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Foug^res  as  t^eir  chief  clients ;  this  is  well.  You  have  had  an 
adiod,  aye  two,  and  three ;  M.  Simon  Parquet  has  inspected  the 
papers  of^M.  le  Comte  Foulon  de  Foug^res;  he  has  pleaded 
his  causes  at  the  bar,  and  whether  fthrough  their  goodness,  the 
zeal  of  the  advocate,  or  the  aptitivde  of  the  attorney,  M.  de  Fou- 
g^es  has  gained  three  law-suits. . . .  *' 

"  I  attribute  my  victories  solely  to  your  talent  and  zeal,  my  dear 
Monsieur  Parquet." 

*•*■  Let  me  proceed.  I  draw  near  to  the  denouement,  to  the 
foiprth  act,  (M.  Parquet  had  constantly  the  part  of  Alberto  Casa- 
boni  before  him)  I  mean,  to  the  fourth  process.  M.  de  Fougbres 
marries  a  lady  of  good  family  and  tolerably  rich,  who  presents 
him  with  two  heirs  at  once,  and  gives  him  hopes  of  others.  It 
is  the  way,  if  not  to  increase  his  fortune,  at  least  not  to  place  it 
in  jeopardy.  But,  he  finds  that  an  unexpected  difficulty  presents 
itself,  and  that  Madame  de  Foug^res,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance,  is  about  to  lose  five  hundred  thousand  &ancs,  perhaps  more, 
bequeathed  to  the  honourable  lady,  by  the  will  of  her  uncle. 
Dkat  testator  et  erit  lex.  But  this  testament  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  up  in  the  exercise  of  a  free  will. ..." 

'•  You  know  well,  Monsieur  Parquet,  that  the  right  is  on  the 
side. ..."  « 

"  I  do  not  pronounce  judgment,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  state 
the  case.  M.  le  Ck)mte  de  Foug^res  finds  himself  then  under  the 
necessity  of  submitting  himself  a  fourth  time  to  the  zeal  and  loy- 
alty of  M.  Simon  Parquet." 

The  Count  suppressed  a  sigh  of  anguish ;  M.  Parquet  pro- 
ceeded to  ^display  of  eloquence,  and  said  with  a  pathetic  accent : 

"  But  M.  Simon  Parquet  is  no  longer  the  robust  athlete,  the 

wrestler  of  old,  who  throws  into  the  arena  a  two-edged  argument 

with  the  rapidity  of  a  thunder-bolt.     His  glory  has  faded,  his 

temples  are  laid  waste,  his  teeth  are  thinned ;  his  feeble  voice 

(M.  Parquet  pronounced  these  Words  with  the  voice  of  a  stentor) 

no  longer  conveys  the  emotion  of  fear,  and  the  sentiments  of 

conviction,  to  the  soul  of  his  adversary  and  judge.     Seated  on  a 

chair,  as  becomes  a  wise  old  man,  and  the  experienced  lawyer, 

he  no  longer  takes  part  in  the  legal  attu^^e^  ^xovra.^  \tsnv\\tfi 

^^igbtens,  he  directs  the   advocate-,  \)\it.\ea^e%  ^e ^^cojL^vssftfc^ 
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of  triumph,  and  the  deceptive  acclamations  of  the  mob,  to  him. 
In  a  word,  he  has  yielded  the  soeptre  to  his  god-son,  his  Mend, 
his  disciple ;  to  the  son  of  his  adoption,  ^the  celebrated  advocate, 
Simon  F^ine." 

M.  de  Foug^res  thought  it  best  to  accept  a  pinch  of  Spanish 
snuff,  offered  him  by  M.  Parquet,  at  the  termination  of  this 
speech  ;  then  taking  breath  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  sophistical 
diseossion : 

**  It  was  simple,  it  was  just,  it  was  natural,  it  was, probable, 
it  was,  I  say,  almost  certain,  that  M.  le  Comte  de  Foug^es,  con- 
fiding the  direction  of  this  new  law-suit  to  M.  Parquet,  should 
charge  him  to  enquire  of  the  first  advocate  in  the  province,  and 
almost  of  the  first  in  France,  M.  Simon  F61ine,  if  it  were  agreeable 
to  him  to  plead  his  cause.  Never  has  any  client  of  M.  Parquet 
failed  in  this  mark  of  esteem  towards  the  beloved  disciple  of  his 
old  patron,  towards  the  too  honoured  patron  of  the  illustrious 
disciple ;  M.  le  Comte  de  Foug^res  has  however  failed,  and  here 
neither  the  exact  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  the  world, 
nor  an  exquisite  sentiment  of  social  propriety  was  shewn  by  the 
accused,. ...  I  mean  by  M.  de  Foug^res ;  neither  was  it  the  re- 
sult of  malice,  irritation,  hatred,  jealousy,  contempt ;  it  was  none 
of  these  violent  passions  which  induced  M.  de  Foug^res  to  com- 
mit so  signal  an  affront  against  M.  Simon  Parquet,  and  my 
client,  I  mean  M.  Simon  Feline.  No,  messieurs,  M.  de  Foug^res 
is  a  worthy  man  in  all  respects,  exempt  from  bad  passions,  in- 
capable of  wicked  proceedings." 

"  Enough,  my  good  Monsieur  Parquet,"  said  the  Count,  in  a 
caressing  tone,  hoping  to  make  his  terrible  antagonist  quit  this 
pitiless  pleading,  in  which  he  found  himself,  by  a  strange  for- 
getfulness  of  the  orator,  playing  the  part  of  judge  and  accuser 
at  the  same  tifne.  "  What  is  it  you  reproach  me  with,  my  dear 
friend?  What  contempt  do  you  charge  against  me?  Why 
have  you  not  understood  that  chance,  absence,  private  considera- 
tions in  favour  of  a  respectable  advocate,  an  old  friend  of  my 
wife's  family,  the  desire  of  my  wife  herself,  all  this  united,  and 
nothing  whatever  besides,  to  give  rise  to  the  >3ai£ot\MCMbXfc  V^^a.  ^V 
<!barging  3f***  to  plead  for  me  ?" 
''Ah J  unfortunate  idea,   truly!"   cried  VL  Yvxs^^"^  ^sss^sssis^ 
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his  face  with  snuff.  '*  Thrice  unfortunate  is  the  idea  that  led 
you  to  such  a  step !  It  is  one  not  to  be  overcome,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  you  must  wait  till  the  blow  falls !  M***  to  plead  against 
Simon  Feline !  it  is  the  most  singular,  the  most  foolish,  the  most 
deplorable,  the  most  desperate  idea  that  madness  or  fatuity  ever 
inspired.  Where  the  devil  was  your  sense  ?  Forgive  me  for 
swearing  :  the  interest  I  feel  in  the  success  of  a  case  confided  to 
me,  makes  me  look  with  grief  to  the  future,  and  the  termination 
of  this."  . 

"  Ah !  then  M.  Feline  decidedly  pleads  against  me  !  They 
have  begged  him  to  do  so !  He  has  consented  !  Is  he  irrevo- 
cably engaged }  Ah !  Monsieiur  Parquet,  it  only  needed  for 
you,  perhaps  it  only  needs  for  you  now  to  prevent  his  taking 
part  in  this  struggle.  I  swear  to  you  on  my  honour,  if  there 
were  yet  time,  if  I  did  not  fear  to  outrage  the  distinguished  ad- 
vocate whom  I  have  had  the  imprudence,  the  folly  to  prefer,  I  would 
go  and  supplicate  M.  Feline  to  be  my  defender.  As  I  cannot 
do  this,  may  I  not  at  least  hope,  in  consideration  of  the  reasons 
I  have  just  advanced,  he  will  not  take  part  against  me  ?  With 
his  immense  reputation,  his  large  profits,  the  thousand  opportu- 
nities for  making  a  fortime  and  displaying  his  talent  which  im- 
ceasingly  present  themselves  to  him " 

"  Every  day,  and  every  hour,  he  is  occupied  in  thanking  his 
clients,  and  refusing  their  papers." 

"  Well  then !  how  is  it  he  cannot  make  the  sacrifice  of  one 
cause,  when  the  serious  interests  of  a  friend  are  concerned  }" 

Hum !  thought  M.  Parquet ;  M.  le  Comte  has  let  fall  a  very 
strong  word  in  his  scrape.  ''''For  afriend,^^  he  replied,  "  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  Simon  cares  nothing  for  three,  six,  twelve  law- 
suits more  or  less ;  but  he  is  not  insensible  to  unjust  contempt, 
to  injurious  suspicions." 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven  !  explain  yourself  at  l^t,"  cried  the 
Count,  eagerly  ;  "What  have  I  done  ?  What  said  ?  What  am 
I  reproached  with  ?" 

"  Must  I  then  tell  you  ?" 
I  implore  you  to  do  so,  with  clasped  hands." 
Very  well !  then  I  will  tell  you.     Politics  are  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this,  MonBieni  le  Comte." 


(( 
(( 
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Parquet  saw  at  once  that  he  was  coming  to  the  point,  for  spite 
of  his  cunning,  the  Co\mt  was  troubled. 

"  There  are  politics  at  the  bottom  of  this,"  continued  Par- 
^e;t  -firmly,  and  abandoning  his  ironical  emphasis.  ''  Your  ad- 
yerparies  are  plebeians,  especial  enemies,  and  pretty  well  knoiyn 
to  be  so,  to  the  ministerial  powers.  Who  has  the  right  ?  No  one 
knows  as  yet,  neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  your  adversaries.  It  is  natural 
Simon  should  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the 
plebeians,  and  very  little  for  yours.  Simon  does  not  like  patricians, 
and  his  republican  gpinions  make  you  a&aid*  Simon  might  ^ot 
|»erhaps  have  undertaken  your  cause ;  it  .is  possible,  but  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  But  what  is  cezlain,  and  for  which  I  will 
answer  with  my  head,  is,  that  if  he  had  accepted  it,  he  would 
have  defended  it  right  loyally  and  powerfully ;  and  I  dare  to  Bay 
would  have  gained  it.  But  you  feared  a  refusal,  which  fear  arose 
jGronpL  the  weakness  of  self-love;  or  else  you  feared  somathing 
worse,  treason. ; . .  Say,  did  you  or  not  ?" 

"  Never,  Monsieur  Parquet,  never,  I  give  you. ..." 

"  . .  . .  Do  not  swear.  Monsieur  le  Gomte ;  you  have  m^de  use 
of  the  following  words  to  some  one :  '  Those  kind  of  people 
understand  each  other  thoroughly ;  how  can  you  expect  a  judicial 
.proceeding  to  be  carried  on  in  earnest  between  parties  who  fra- 
ternize every  evening  at  the  cabaret,  if  they  do  no  worse,  in 
mutually  binding  themselves  to  the  frightful  vows  of  a  carbonaro 

club  r " 

''I  never  said  so,  Monsieur  Parquet,"  cried  the  Count,  in 
detspair.  '^  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of  men ;  I  am  foully  ca- 
lumniated." 

M.  Parquet  pitied  his  distress,  at  the  same  tin^e  that  he  felt 
inclined  to  laugh ;  for  he  knew,  better  than  any  one  else,  the 
innocence  of  M.  de  Foug^res  on  this  head.  Amplification  was 
rife  in  the  brain  of  M.  Parquet.  The  Count  had  confided  his 
cause  to  another  than  Simon,  in  distrust  of  his  skill,  and  also  in 
fear  of  his  over  delicacy.  The  cause  was  a  bad  one,  and  he 
knew  it  to  be  so.  It  was  not  an  eloquent  and  impetuous  ofleitor 
that  it  needed,  but  a  bold,  intrepid. caviller,  a  specious  sophist. 
He  might  triumph  with  the  man  he  had  chosen,  but  not  against 
Simon  pleading  for  his  adversaries ;  and  who  ia  a  ^Q&\\kitL  ^^^\:^ 

'    TOi.    J.  If 
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way  favourable  tor  the  development  of  his  character,  must  then, 
more  than  on  any  other  occasion,  employ  that  power,  that 
courage,  that  rough  honesty  which  constituted  his  chief  strength. 

In  a  word,  he  would  overthrow  all  controversy,  the  more  so 
as  he  was  a  man  who  would  dare  and  say  any  thing  in  political 
matters,  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  adversaries  of  the  Count  had  not  yet 
chosen  Simon  for  their  defender ;  that  Simon  had  not  thought 
of  serving  them ;  that  he  was  even  ignorant  of  the  pretended 
affi-ont  offered  by  M.  de  Foug^res  to  his  integrity ;  in  a  word, 
all  this  indignation,  and  all  these  menaces,  were  the  clever 
artifices  which  since  the  preceding  evening,  M.  Parquet  had 
hinted  at  with  the  greatest  mystery,  very  well  knowing  that 
Simon  would  not  willingly  lend  himself  to  them. 

These  artifices,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  could  not  have  been 
carried  far,  but  for  the  timid  spirit  of  the  Coimt ;  under  an  ob- 
stinate character,  this  man  concealed  a  weak  mind.  Habituated 
to  craft,  to  daring  all  under  the  veil  of  hypocritical  politeness, 
once  openly  attacked,  he  was  lost.  This  was  difficult  to  accom- 
plish ;  he  inspired  too  much  disgust  with  strong  natures ;  he 
showered  too  many  promises  and  protestations  on  the  weak  for 
those  to  deign,  or  these  to  dare  to  reproach  him  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  M.  Parquet  would  never  have  given  himself  the  trouble, 
but  for  the  desire  and  the  hope  of  profiting  through  these  means. 
That  which  he  had  foreseen,  came  to  pass.  The  Count  took 
refuge  for  his  justification,  in  vows  of  esteem,  devotion,  and 
affection  for  the  cause  of  the  people  generally,  and  for  Simon 
Feline  in  particular.  He  held  cheap  the  nobility,  his  ancestors, 
the  monarchy,  all  social  hierarchies,  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  win  his  cause.  For  a  long  time  he  had  reserved 
so  many  openings  for  escape  that  it  had  been  difficult  to  ^x ' 
him.  M.  Parquet  puzzled  and  misled  him  into  a  proper  labyrinth, 
and  forced  him  to  its  extreme  end. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  need  to  excite  yourself  so 

agsmst  those  who  repeat  your  own  words.     It  is  nothing  very 

bad,  alter  all,  in  your  position ;  you  were  forced  to  emigrate. 

The  revolution  despoiled  and  bamaVie^  ^ou.    \\.  \^T\a!wa^^ou 

should  entertain  prejudices  against  ua,  aaOi  t\i».\.  iwi  ^w^^  ^^\i- 

^ound  us  all  in  yoxir  resentments  " 
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"  I  have  no  resentments,"  cried  the  Count ;  "  I  have  no  kind 
of  prejudice.  I  will  not  have  them  against  any  one  ;  I  only  believe 
that  the  nobility  have  met  with  their  proper  reverses.  I  know 
that  all  men  are  equal  before  God  as  before  himian  law,  before 
all  healthy  opinions  as  before  all  social  rights.  And  lastly, 
M.  Parquet,  I  esteem  an  honest  man,  clever,  generous,  and 
cultivated,  a  thousand  times  more  than  any  ignorant,  egotistical, 
narrow-minded  gentleman." 

"  That  is  all  very  good  up  to  a  certain  point,"  replied  M. 
Parquet ;  "  but  notwithstanding,  I  am  going  to  put  you  to  a 
proof.  Suppose  me  five  and  twenty  years  old,  with  an  easy  in- 
come, and  a  certain  reputation;  if  I  were  in  love  with  your 
daughter,  would  you  then  give  her  to  me  in  marriage  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  the  Coimt,  never  suspecting  M.  Parquet's 
views  concerning  Fiamma. 

"  To  me.  Parquet }  you  would  consent  to  be  my  father-in-law, 
to  hear  your  daughter  called  Madame  Parquet?  You  do  not 
say  what  you  think,  Monsieur  le  Comte !" 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  the  Coimt,  laughing,  "  that  at  your 
age  you  would  ask  me  for  the  hand  of  my  daughter,  but  if  you 
were  twenty-five,  I  should  say,  *  Go  to  Fiamma's  apartment,  my 
dear  Parquet,  and  if  she  give  you  her  heart,  I  will  give  you  her 
hand.'  I  should  be  flattered  and  honoured  by  an  alliance  with 
a  man  like  you." 

"  Well !  you  are  a  fine  fellow  !  Hold  there  !"  cried  M.  Parquet, 
his  little  eyes  twinkling  maliciously,  which  M.  de  Foug^res  mis- 
took for  gratified  vanity.  "  I  am  going  to  fetch  Simon,  I  will 
bring  him  to  you." 

"  Go  my  friend ;  go  quickly,  my  good  Parquet,"  said  the 
Count  pressing  his  hands,  "  I  shall  owe  you  eternal  gratitude." 

"  And  you  will  give  him  your  daughter  in  marriage,"  returned 
Parquet ;  "  that  is  to  say  if  he  will  refuse  to  plead  against  you, 
and  will  engage  himself,  in  the  future,  to  plead  gratis  in  what- 
ever causes  you  may  have,  up  to  two  hundred. ..." 

"  My  daughter   in  marriage ! "    cried  M.    de  Foug^res 

drawing  some  paces  back,  and  turning  p«ie  m^ik^sv^T,    ^'*\9^ 
that  the  condition  ?    M.  Feline  wonld  maxrj  Y'vaiMfta.T'' 
'^  Well/  And  why  not  ?. ,  "  replied  M.  Pai^v^i^X.  %  ''  ^^  ^ovj.*^^ 

u  2 
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him  too  old  also  ?  He  is  of  the  same  i^e  as  Fianuna,  handsome 
as  herself ;  and  has  acquired  a  greater  name  than  that  yoiir  fathers 
left  you.  He  helongs  to  the  most  honest  family  in'^the  country. 
He  -earns  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year.  He 
has  every  superiority,  every  virtue  and  grace.  He  asks  your 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  you  hesitate  ?'* 

"  My  daughter  does  not  intend  to  marry,"  replied  the  Coimt 
drily. 

"  Is  that  the  only  reason  of  your  refusal,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ?" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Parquet,  the  only  reason ;  but  you  know  that 
it  13  invincible." 

"  I  know  nothing.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  but  what  it  pleases  you 
frankly  to  tell  me.  Do  you  authorize  me  to  ascend  to  Fiamma's 
apartment,  as  you  just  now  imagined  a  case,  and  to  seek  her 
heart  and  hand,  not  for  myself,  an  old  grey-beard,  but  for  Simon 
Feline  ;  and  if  I  obtain  that  promise,  will  you  ratify  it  at  once  ?" 

"  At  once.  Monsieur  Parquet,"  returned  the  Count,  to  whom 
reflection  had  restored  the  calm  of  hypocrisy ;  "  only  allow  jne 
to  say  to  you,  that  this  manner  of  proceeding,  imagined  by  me 
in  the  heat  of  conversation  and  in  the  gaiety  of  supposition,  is 
contrary  to  all  usages  in  its  application.  We  can  arrive  at  the 
same  end  without  woimding  the  modesty  of  ^Fiamma." 

"  Fiamma  has  no  need  of  modesty  with  me,  I  assure  you. 
Monsieur  le  Comte.  I  might  be  your  father,  much  more  hers  ; 
leave  me  to  speak  with  her  then,  and  I  will  answerfor  it,  she  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  telling  me  what  she  thinks." 

"  I  cannot  permit  matters  to  proceed  thus,"  -said  the  Count ; 
"  my  wife  stands  in  the  relation  of  mother  to  Fiamma ;  it  is 
to  her  she  must  first  address  herself,  she  shall  "talk  with  my 
daughter. . , .  " 

"  Your  wife  is  of  the  same  age  as  Fifunma,  and  cannot  seri- 
ously take  upon  herself  the  part  of  her  mother  ;  besides,  I  doubt 
whether  she  have  much  influence  over  her  mind ;  thus  Ihe  trou- 
ble of  this  pretext  may  be  spared." 

"  This  pretext !     Do  you  think  I  seek  a  pretext?*'   said  the 
Count,  offended  ;  "  do  you  think  I  «.m  not  sufficiently  frank,  and 
master  enough  of  my  own  actionB,  to  tei^iafc  ox  \i^«Xicyw  ^i&  \issA 
t>f  mjr  daughter  ?" 
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••  That  is  precisely  the  object  of  my  question,"  replied  Par- 
quet, with  candoiir,  and  upon  whom  it  was  not  easy  to  impose  ; 
'^  but  here  is  Fiamma  herself,  and  in  your  presence  she  shall 
give  me  her  reply." 

*'  Let  there  be  no  question  put  at  this  moment,  and  in  this 
manner,  I  beg  of  you,"  said  the  Coimt,  endeavouring  to  make 
his  authority  felt  by  M.  Parquet ;  but  Parquet  wajs  determined  to 
brave  all.  Mademoiselle  de  Foug^es  entered  at  this  moment. 
He  walked  towards  her  and  took  her  arm,  as  though  fearing  she 
would  be  snatched  from  him,  before  he  could  speak. 

"  Fiamma,"  said  he,  "  leading  her  towards  her  father,  "  an- 
swer me  a  very  simple  question:  will  you  marry  Simon F feline  ?" 
Fiamma  trembled ;  then  quickly  re-gaining  command  over  her- 
self, looked  at  her  father's  &ce,  and  saw  by  the  whiteness  of  his 
lips,  that  he  was  devoured  with  resentment.  She  replied  with- 
out hesitation ;  ^'  I  consent,  if  my  father  will  give  me  his  per- 
mission." 

'^  A  well-bom  girl  never  replies  thus,"  said  the  Coimt,  rising ; 
*'  before  declaring  her  wishes  thus  freely,  she  takes  counsel  of 
her  parents.  There  is  something  of  effrontery  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  very  evident  that  I  cannot  refuse  you  my 
consent ;  I  neither  can  nor  will ;  for  I  infinitely  esteem  the 
choice  you  have  made.  Only  I  find  in  the  mystery  of  this 
choice,  and  in  the  way  in  which  my  candour  has  been  surprised, 
every  thing  the  most  opposed  to  the  decency  of  a  woman,  the 
loyalty  of  a  friend,  and  the  respect  due  to  a  father." 

Having  thus  spoken  with  that  appearance  of  dignity  that  the 
old  aristocracy  possess  in  the  highest  degree,  and  which  th^y 
know  how  to  make  use  of  on  those  very  occasions  when  their 
actions  most  fail  in  true  dignity,  he  kicked  a  foot-stool  before 
him,  and  abruptly  left  the  room. 

^'  This  consent  is  equivalent  to  a  refusal,"  said  Fiamma  to  her 
friend  ;  "  Parquet,  we  have  been  too  rash." 

"  The  ball  is  thrown,"  returned  Parquet,  '*  we  must  not  let  it 
fall  to  the  ground  again." 

''  I  will  imdertake  to  make  my  father  bend  ^^  ^  x^i^^/^'^. 
YUme  will  consent  to  refuse  my  portion." 
''He  will  not  consent;*  returned  Paiqaet;  "\i^  cumjXs^  '^^bX.^X 
Bhould  be  ao, " 
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*'  If  my  father  do  not  yield  to  this  temptation,  there  is  no 
hope  left,,"  replied  Fiamma  ;  "  for  an  explanation  will  be  inevit- 
able between  us,  and  I  would  rather  become  a  nun,  than  marry 
Simon  at  the  price  of  this  explanation." 

"  Always  that  secret !"  said  Parquet  with  temper  as  he  retired. 
*^How  can  one  make  any  progress  in  a  cause  where  the  parties 
do  not  understand  each  other  ?" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Fiamma,  foreseeing  that  the  anger  of  her  father  must  shortly 
explode,  took  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  the  park,  hoping  to  es-* 
cape  him  for  the  first  few  hours.  But  destiny  willed  that  they 
should  encounter  each  other  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the 
domain.  M.  de  Foug^res  had  repaired  thither  to  conceal  and 
master  his  passion ;  but  on  beholding  the  object  of  his  fury,  he 
forgot  the  resolution  he  had  taken  of  being  calmer.  His  little 
eyes  dilated,  his  wrinkled  eye-lids  swelled,  and  he  was  forced  to 
throw  himself  upon  a  bench  that  his  rage  might  not  suffocate 
him. 

This  unexpected  attack  of  M.  Parquet,  and  the  sudden  assent 
his  daughter  had  given,  were  indeed  very  vexatious  to  the  Count. 
Finding  that  Fiamma  retired  to  a  convent,  and  only  occasionly  visi- 
ted at  his  house,  and  then  with  strict  propriety,  he  had  for  two  years 
flattered  himself  that  he  shoidd  get  rid  of  her  altogether.     His 
joy  had  reached  its  height  when  eight  days  since,  Fiamma  told 
him  that  it  was  her  intention  to  take  the  veil,  and  that  she  desired 
to  accompany  him  to  Foug^res  to  bid  farewell  to  her  village  friends, 
and-  to  assure  them  of  the  free  will'  and  real   satisfaction  with 
which   she  was   about  to   embrace  the    monastic  Hfe.      This 
journey  bad  appeared  the  more  suitable  and  advantageous  with 
reference  to  public  opinion,  as  M.  de  "Fou^t^^  is^\,  pawned  of 
/Ae  unalterable  determination  of  his  da.u^\fcT.    Tcia  i^^  ^1  «sv 
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inclination  on  her  side  for  Simon  Feline,  had  never  been  seriously 
entertained,  or  if  it  had,  had  long  since  ceased.     He  was  ignorant 
of  their  correspondence,  and  even  had  it  been  confided  to  him, 
might  well  have  supposed  that  Simon  was  cured  of  his  love  for 
Fiamma,  and  that  she  had  never  returned  it. 
;•  The  scene  which  had  just  come  to  pass  was  then  as  a  thunder 
stroke  to  him.     It  was  not  that  an  alliance  with  Ffeline  would  be 
so  disproportioned  in  his  eyes  now,  as  it  would  have  been  two 
or  three  years  ago.     Since  the  preceding  evening,  M.  de  Fou- 
g^res  had  begun  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  Simon* s  posi- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  his  talents.     He  had  upon  his  arri- 
val met  the  principal  aristocrats  of  the  province.     He  had  dined 
at  the  prefecture's  ;  and  there  all  the  guests  had  deplored  the 
opinions  of  M.  Feline,  with  a  warmth  which  proved  the  impor- 
tance they  attached  to  his  power,  or  the  fear  with  which  he 
inspired  them.     They  were  beyond  all  things  astonished  at  the 
imprudence  M.  de  Foug^res  had  committed  in  not  choosing  him 
as  his  advocate,  or  at  least  securing  his  neutrality  before  hand. 
A  Paris  life  gives  especial  disdain  for  provincial  talent ;    it  is 
imagined  that  the  capital  absorbs  all  superiority  and  every  thing 
else  beneath  the  sun  is  of  no  value.     This  was  the  case  with  M. 
de  Foug^res  ;  he  was  painfully  aroused  from  this  error,  at  the  first 
expression  of  the  opinions  of  his  equals  as  to  the  talent  of  Feline. 
This  yoimg  man  had  suddenly  acquired  so  much  renown,  as  to 
occasion  extreme  surprise  and  inquietude  to  the  Count.     He 
ran  at  once  to  confer  with  M.  Parquet.     It  was  then  that  Bonne, 
mistaking  his  embarrassment  for  coldness,  had  returned  to  the 
village,  the  preceding  evening,  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
Count  had  discovered  the  projects  of  her  father  with  regard  to 
Fianmia,  and  that  he  was  oflended  by  them. 

In  the  mean  time  M.  de  Foug^es  had  hoped  that  Simon 
would  not  dare  by  resistance,  to  run  the  danger  of  making  an 
enemy  of  a  man  like  himself;  and  he  had  determined  to  flatter 
him  through  M.  Parquet,  never  dreaming  that  he  was  about  to 
fall  into  a  snare.  He  had  given  way  to  it  with  so  much 
simplicity  as  to  cover  him  with  shame  in  his  own  eyes,  and  ta 
push  to  exasperation,  the  profound  avetsvoiL  'w\)iOcL  \vfc  ^Ti^RSt- 
tained  towards  the  plebeians  as  a  class,     la  'gxo^^t'Cissvx  \»  ^^«i& 
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adulations  and  flatteries  in  their  presence,  M.  de  Fong^res 
nourished  in  secret  that  hereditary  hatred  of  which  the  nobiKty 
are  nerver  cured,  and  which  is  felt  with  the  most  bitterness  among 
those  who  have  the  weakness  to  beg  for  their  support,  and  the 
cowardice  to  deceive  them. 

Having,  for  two  years,  concentrated  all  his  aflections,  (provided 
always  that  misers  have  affections)  upon  his  new  family,  his 
whole  pride  and  joy  consisted  in  scraping  together  a  large  fortune 
for  his  heirs.  He  had  looked  upon  Fiammaf  as  dead ;  and  had 
had  the  politeness  to  offer  her  a  sum  of  money  upon  her  taking 
the  veil,  as  in  like  manner,  he  woidd  have  set  apart  this  money 
for  her  funeral  obsequies  due  to  the  rank  of  his  family.  But 
Fiamma  had  refused  every  thing,  even  to  this  gift;  alleging  that 
the  modest  income  of  her  mother  was  sufficient  for  her  entrance 
to  the  convent,  add  for  her  burial. 

Now  instead  of  this  happy  tenhination  to  the  troublesome  ex- 
istence of  his  beloved  daughter  (he  called  hef  ihiis,  more  than 
ever,  as  she  approached  the  living  tomb,  to  which  he  would 
have  consigned  her)  he  foresaw  that  he  must  Consent  to  her 
wishes,  and  give  her  a  statable  dowry.  H6  took  for  granted  that 
Feline  mtist  have  debts  or  ambition ;  he  looked  upon  this  race 
of  advocates  and  solicitors  as  the  army  of  an  enemy,  who  would 
spread  his  shame  thtoughbiit  the  country  if  he  failed  to  behaX^^ 
honourably ;  and  after  all,  he  knew  that  his  daughter  cotdd  >act 
without  his  consent.  His  heart  was  then  devoured  by  the  ser- 
pent of  avarice,  and  he  saw  no  end  to  his  annoyances^  for  the 
pnly  thing  which  coidd  have  re-assured  him,  Fiamma's  resolution 
against  marriage,  had  been  suddenly  revoked  in  an  absolute  and 
laconic  manner,  the  importance  of  which  he  too  well  knew.  He 
had  then  but  one  source  of  consolation  left,  which  was  to  fly  into 
a  passion ;  and  this  desire  must  have  been  very  irresistible,  since 
it  aggravated  every  evil. 

He  burst  into  bitter  rieproaches  upon  the  treachery  of  M.  Par- 
quet, with  whom  Fiamma  had  conspired^  treating  him  like  the 
father  in  a  comedy.  He  characterised  their  ptoject  as  A  foolish 
and  contemptible  intrigue,  and  the  conduct  bf  FiamiHa  as  the 
consummation  of  hypocrisy. 

^'It  was  to  this  then,  your  austere  devotion,  and  insatiable 
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love  of  solitude  pointed !  I  congratulate  the  nuns  who  were  your 
dupes  or  accomplices.  I  admire  the  pretext  of  coming  to  ask  me, 
under  cover  of  prudence,  for  the  hand  of  M.  Fdline  '^  for  it  is  you 
who  play  the  part  of  the  man  here.  It  is  not  he  who  would  force 
my  consent  from  me,  but  you.  It  is  you,  doubtless,  who  will 
come  to  me  at  the  head  of  the  notaries  to  present  one  of  those 
summonses,  called  respectful^  in  ridicule  I  suppose  of  paternal 
authority." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Fiamma,  with  the  same  calm  demeanour  she 
had  always  preserved  in  these  painful  relations, ''  I  hope  I  shall 
not  need  recourse  to  any  such  means ;  and  that,  having  reflected 
upon  this  marriage  in  your  wisdom,  you  will  approve  it  in  your 
goodness.  Were  you  calmer,  I  would  beg  you  to  explain  upon 
what  your  repugnance  is  foimded ;  but  you  woidd  not  attend  to 
ine  now.  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  you  hav6  not  been  de- 
ceived ;  that  at  least  has  always  been  far  from  my  thoughts  and 
intentions ;  that  I  am  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  form  in  which 
M.  Parquet  may  have  presented  the  propositions  of  M.  Feline*; 
that  all  I  have  hitherto  done  has  been  in  good  faith,  and  that 
imtil  yesterday,  my  resolution  to  take  the  veil,  seemed  to  me  im- 
moveable. I  came  here,  thinking  to  assist  at  the  marriage  of  M. 
Feline  with  Bonne  Parquet ;  and  since  I  formerly  pledged  you  my 
word,  never  to  allow  M.  Feline  to  entertain  hopes  contrary  to 
reason  and  honour. ..." 

You  lied  then  as  you  do  now !"  cried  M.  de  Foug^res. 
You  must  already  have  been  greatly  taken  by  this  man,  if  one 
day  passed  here,  after  so  long  a  separation,  was  sufficient  to 
bring  about  such  an  understanding  between  you.  I  am  not  a 
G^tonte,  Though  you  are  a  skilful  intriguer,  you  will  never  make 
me  believe  that  the  time  of  your  retreat  in  the  convent  has  always 
been  holily  employed.  After  a  life  like  that  you  led  here,  after 
days  and  nights,  passed  I  know  not  where,  I  should  not  be  as- 
tonished  if  powerftd  reasons  had  obliged  you  to  conceal  yourself 
suddenly ;  and  I  presume  that  M;  Feline,  having  made  his  for- 
time,  is  seized  with  some  remorse  of  conscience  ;  for  you  are  all 
pious ;  he,  his  mother,  you,  and  the  confidante.  Mademoiselle 
Parquet. ..." 

"  Sir,"  said  Fiamma,  with  energy,  "  you  ou\x^<^  xcl<&^  ^cdlW 
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will  not  endure  it,  for  you  have  not  the  right.  God  knows  you 
have  no  right  over  me." 

*'  I  have  a  right,  of  which  you  are  ignorant,  Mademoiselle ;  but 
which  it  is  time  you  shoidd  know;"  cried  the  Count,  beside  him- 

# 

self.  "  I  have  the  right  of  a  benefactor,  over  the  obliged ;  of  him 
who  gives,  over  her  who  receives ;  I  have  the  right  a  man  ac- 
quires in  submitting  to  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  his  house, 
and  bringing  her  up  through  compassion.  This  right,  Signora 
Carpaccio,  the  Coimt  de  Foug^res  has  acquired  in  deigning  to 
nourish  the  daughter  of  a  bandit  and  of  a " 

"  And  of  a  faultless  woman,  sacrificed  to  a  miserable  wretch 
like  you !"  returned  Fiamma,  with  an  air  and  tone  that  forced 
the  Count  to  seat  himself  again.  "  Since  you  know  all.  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  know  that  I,  on  my  side,  am  ignorant  of  nothing ;  and 
this  I  am  about  to  prove  to  you.  Remain  where  you  are ;  do 
not  stir  ;  do  not  interrupt  me ;  I  forbid  you !  The  memory  of  my 
mother  is  sacred  to  me.  Do  not  hope  to  disgrace  it  in  my  eyes, 
or  to  make 'me  blush  that  I  owe  my  existence  to  a  partisan  chief; 
to  a  hero  who  died  for  his  country,  and  of  whom  I  am  more  proud 
than  of  your  ancestors,  whose  name,  an  absurd  and  impious 
law  has  forced  me  to  bear.  Eianca  Faliero,  of  the  ducal  race  of 
Venice,  and  Dionigi  Carpaccio,  peasant  of  the  Alps,  defender 
and  martyr  of  liberty,  it  was  a  noble  alliance,  and  only  a  great 
soul„like  that  of  my  mother,  would  have  known  how  to  prefer 
the  generous  protection  of  a  brave  partisan,  jto  the  disgraceful 
favour  of  the  Count  de  Stagenbracht. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the  Coimt,  trying  to  rise,  and 
bounding  in  his  chair  in  distraction  :  '*  what  name  have  you  pro- 
noimced?  From  what  impure  source  of  calumny  have  you 
drawn  the  ingratitude  and  outrage  with  which  you  repay  my 
mercy  towards  you  ?" 

"  Behold  this  impure  source !"  said  Fiamma,  drawing  a  packet 

of  letters  from  her  bosom;  "it  is  that  of  your  fortune,  Signor 

Spazetta.     Here  are  the  proofs  of   your  infamy,  written  and 

signed  with  your  own  hand  ;  here  is  the  bargain  you  concluded 

with  an  Auatnan  nobleman  for  the  sale  of  your  wife  ;  here  is  your 

i&»^  Aope  of  repurchasing  the  estate  oi  ^wi^«^^,  ^^Ti«va\a  V; 

Comte  ;  for  here  ia  your  receipt  fox  tkie  monfil  x^c.evN^^m'OafcV^^ 
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of  dishonouring  my  mother.  But  she  refused  to  consimimate  her 
disgrace  for  you,  or  to  accept  it  for  herself ;  hence  the  concession 
of  the  coimtry-house  to  which  you  consigned  her,  for  protection, 
as  you  said,  against  the  fatigues  of  business,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  her  delicate  health  ;  though  in  reality,  to  place  her  within 
reach  of  the  Count,  a  few  steps  from  his  villa. .  . .  But  you  reckon- 
ed not  upon  the  interference  of  the  chivalrous  Carpaccio,  Monsieur 
le  Comte.  Unfortimately,  he  was  rambling  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  M.  Stagenbracht's  Castle,  when  the  cries  of  my  mother,  carried 
off  by  his  orders,  and  your  permission,  reached  him.  It  was  then, 
by  a  daring  attempt,  three  against  ten,  he  effected  her  deliver- 
ance ;  and  did  what  you  should  have  done,  in  killing  the  ravisher 
with  his  own  hand.  If  the  gratitude  of  my  mother  towards  her 
liberator,  and  her  admiration  for  his  intrepid  courage,  made  her 
tread  the  prejudice  of  rank  beneath  her  feet,  and  fail  in  the  du- 
ties you  were  the  first  basely  to  sully,  it  is  to  God  alone  that  re- 
monstrances and  pardon  belong.  As  for  you.  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
instead  of  insulting  the  memory  of  this  unfortunate  woman,  it 
would  better  become  you  to  be  humble  and  silent,  for  you  sec  I 
am  well  informed.*' 

The  Coimt  did  indeed  remain   motionless,  silent,  and  over- 
whelmed. 

"  I  have  told  you,"  continued  Fiamma,  "what  I  was  bound  to 
tell  you  in  justification  of  my  mother  ;  as  for  my  own,  it  remains 
for  me  to  remind  you  that  you  have  still  less  right  over  me ;  for 
you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  and  not  only  is  there  no  family  tie 
between  us,  but  I  was  brought  up  far  from  your  eyes,  without 
your  having  done  any  thing  for  me. ...  Do  not  interrupt  me.  I 
know  very  well  that  the  fear  of  your  crime  becoming  known, 
disposed  you  to  a  forbearance  towards  my  mother,  which  an 
honest  man  would  only  have  shewn  through  the  noblest  gene- 
rosity. I  know  that  you  deigned  not  to  deprive  her  of  necessaries ; 
the  more,  that  she  held  in  her  own  right,  the  small  resources 
which  I  now  possess.  I  know  that  you  never  actually  ill-treated 
her,  but  contented  yourself  with  insults  and  threats.  I  know  toe 
that  you  let  her  die  without ,  afflicting  her  m\k  '^oxa  -^T^eKWj.^** 
Such  was  jrour  clemency  towaxds  heT,  As>ioT  ^oxxx  ^QKi^««^ '^ 
me;  here  it  Is:  you  allowed  me  to  liye  on  m^  mo^^^N.  to£^N3k^' 
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until  t&e  title  haa  come,  when  ^thinking  to  forward  yotur  own  in- 
terests tkrongh  my  establishment,  yon  drew  me  from  my  re- 
ti^eiBbt,  and  the  tomb  of  my  mother,  to  throw  me  into  a  world 
where  I  woidd  not  serve  as  the  ladder  to  yonr  fortune.  I  knew 
of  what  you  Weye  capable^  Monsieur  le  Comte  ;  but  the  knowledge 
tha^  an  illegal  sale  wotdd  have  been  more  prejudicial  than  fa- 
vottrabie  to  your  interests^  gave  me  courage. 

"  The  purchase  of  a  stock  of  grocery  no  longer  concerned  you ; 
you  were  then  seeking  glory  for  your  house.  I  should  never  have 
approached  you,  but  for  the  inviolable  secrecy  which  I  owed  to  the 
misfortunes  of  my  mother,  and  for  the  extreme  prudence,  with 
which,  by  an. appearance  of  deference  to  your  wishes,  I  set  aside 
here,  as  in  Italy^  all  suspicions  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  my  birth. 
Know  that  it  is  for  her,  for  her  only,  for  the  repose  of  her  af- 
fiieted  doul,  for  the  respect  due  to  her  deserted  ashes,  that  I  have 
for  several  (years  resigned  myself  to  a  life  near  you,  and  to  the 
disputing  my  independence  step  by  step,  rather  than  hurry  the 
catcustrophe.  An  imprudent  friend  has  excited  your  fury  against 
me  to  day,  to  the  breaking  through  aU  bounds. 

*'  This  explanation,  the  first  we  have  had  together  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  as  I  hope  the  last,  hat  been  brought  about  by  a  train 
of  circumstances  against  my  wiU  ;  but  since  it  has  thus  happened, 
I  will  Spare  myself  the  pious  stories  I  had  designed  to  tell 
you  relative  to  a  vow  of  poverty,  and  will  now  frankly  own  what 
I  had  purposed  saying  in  disguise.  You  may  give  my  hand  to 
Simon  Feline,  without  fear  of  my  advancing  any  claim  upon  your 
fortune,  which  the  law  allows^  but  which  my  conscience  and 
pride  tefiise.  The  only  condition  on  which  I  have  accorded  my 
hand  is  this.  To  save  appearances,  and  to  protect  your  legitimate 
children  against  all  claima  on  the  part  of  mine,  (if  God  permit 
that  the  blood  of  Carpaccio  be  not  accursed),  M.  Feline  will  sign 
a  release  of  all  possessions  present  or  future,  which  in  your  respect 
for  propriety  and  my  right  of  inheritance  might  have  accrued 
to  me. .  • . 

''  M.  Feline,  does  he  then  know  the  secret  of  your  birth  ?" 
enquired  M.  de  Fougeres,  anxiously.- 
''JVof  that,  nor  yours,  sir,"  replied  YiMnma.;  ^'^^%^  \w^  ^^x^^ 
are  msepatable,  bs  you  should  ujadexa^ajA',  lot  VL,  ^^^\^\esi%^^ 
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one,  you  disgrace  the  memory  of  my  mother^  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  divulge  the  other,  in  her  justification.  Thus,  t^ere  is  no  fSear ; 
these  papers,  which  I  foimd  upon  jber  after  her  death,  >irill  never 
be  brought  to  light  if  you  do  not  Xfiniegc  it  necessary  by  some  act 
of  folly ;  and  will  be  destroyed  by  me,  wititiout  even  my  hueiband's 
suspecting  their  existence." 

From  the  moment  M.  de  Foug^res  had  perceived  the  p^jpers  m 
Piltmma's  hand,  until  that  in  which  she  returned  them  to  h^ 
bosom,  he  had  been  divided  between  cQnstjEu:9ation«  ,^d  the 
temptation  to  throw  himself  upon  her,  and  snatch  them  away. 
If  he  had  not  carried  this  last  thought  into  effect,  .<\t  was  because 
he  knew  Fiamma  to  be  strong  of  body  and  ji^trepid  in  charac- 
ter ;  capable  of  losing  her  life  jather  than  yie^ld  up  the  proofs 
she  possessed ;  moreover  he  had  hoped  to  obtc^  them 'by  fair 
means.  He  murmured  then  some  words  signifying  tha(t  his 
consent  to  the  marriage  depended  upon  the  destructipn  of  :those 
terrible  proofs.  Fiamma  made  no  reply  but  by  a  smile  ,of  m- 
fle^ble  refusal ;  and  saluting  him,  without  deigning  to  ^sk  for  a 
promise  he  could  not  "Withhold,  moved  away  in  silenpie.  The 
Count  rose  and  made  two  steps  towards  her,  strongly  ten^pted 
to  seize  her  by  surprise,  and  .to  employ  violence  to  get  posseission 
of  his  sentence  of  infamy.  But,  at  the  same  instant,  the  p^e 
calm  face  of  Simo^  Feline  appeared  on  the  other  side  cff  the 
hedge,  in  the  garden  of  neighbour  Pfurquet. 

The  Count  made  him  a  profound  bow,  turned  upon  his  heels 
and  disappeared. 

The  marriage  of  Simon  F^Une  foid  Fi^n^na  Faliero  was  cele- 
Inrated  at  the  close  of  the  spring,  in  thc^t  little  .chvirch,  where  they 
had  offered  up  their  fervent  prayers  cm  :^e  day  of  their  mutual 
confession.     By  the  side  of  this  handsome  coupje,  wfus  to  be 
seen  Bonne,  united  in  the  same  chains  wilh  the  youiig  medical 
man  who  loved  her,  and  who,  as  she  sf^d,  she  <did  not  hate. 
The  Count  de  Foug^res  assisted  a,t  the  marriage  with. ^, exqui- 
site politeness.     Never  had  he  been  seen  so, anxious  to  please 
every  one.     Happily  for  him,  this  marriage  took  place  in  pri- 
vate, at  the  village,  without  ^clat,  in  the  \vo\iL&e  ol  "^^^^^.^  "^^safc 
of  Jus  egwalSf  not  even  his  new  wife  l[iei«e\i)  "wVio  '«^&  n^rj  ^wa.- 
v&aieniHym  upon  that  day,  was  witaeaa  to  V5a,e  ^XaSka  ^1  '^eos 
^te,  which 'consummated  Oie    mcsaniitncc.     TVifc  ^o^  ^^'^ 
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Ffeline  found  herself  sufficiently  well  to  receive  all  the  honotirs. 
Everything  proceeded  with  that  calm,  sweetness,  simplicity,  and 
dignity,  so  rarely  found  upon  marriage  occasions.     No  obscene 
jests  flushed  the  pure  foreheads  of  the  two  charming  brides. 
The  only  one  who  could  not  help  sliding  in  some  half  anacre- 
ontic madrigals,  was  M.  Parquet,  to  whom  it  was  forgiven,  see- 
ing that  he  had  drunk  more  freely  than  usual.     Still  neither  he 
nor  any  other  of  the  guests  passed  the  boimds  of  polite  freedom, 
and  gentle  philosophy.      The  priest  partook  of  the  repast,  after 
having  promised  Jeanne  that  he  would  never  offer  homage  to 
any  one  again.     The  only  drawback  to  these  rejoicings,  was  the 
death  of  Italia,  who  was  foimd  the  next  morning  stretched  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  feast,  a  victim  to  his  own  intemperance.     In 
virtue  of  an  arrangement  advised  and  concluded  by  M.  Parquet, 
M.  de  Fougferes  renoimced  the  principal  advantages  of  the- will 
made  in  favour  of  his  wife,  that  he  might  not  lose  everything 
and  the  honour  of  his  family  into  the  bargain.      This  defeat, 
which  was  not  entirely  compensated  by  Feline's  renunciation  of 
all  marriage  portion  or  subsequent  heritage,  afflicted  the  Coxmt 
greatly,  and  he  hastily  quitted  the  country ;  happy  at  least  to 
get  rid  of  the  neighbourhood  and  intimacy,  not  of  the  family  of 
Feline,  which  was  no  further  troubled  with  his  courtesies,  but  of 
M.  Parquet ;  who  affecting  henceforth  to  take  him  at  his  word, 
and  to  treat  him  as  an  equal,  amused  himself  with  his  cruel 
sufferings. 

It  is  likely  that  the  intercourse  of  the  castle  with  the  village 
would  have  become  more  and  more  rare  and  cold,  but  for  an 
event  which  suddenly   bent  the  spine  of  the  Count  down  to  the 
vertji  ^rotfnt^— the  overthrow  of  one  dynasty  and  the  establish- 
ment of  another.     The  reign  of  the  tiers-Hat  seemed  to  efface 
all  the  remains  of  aristocratic  pride  which  M.  de  Foug^res  had 
not  left  behind  him  in  the  shops  of  Signor  Spazetta.     So  long 
as  the  bourgeois  royalty  had  not  put  itself  into  a  state  of  decided 
opposition,  the  Count,  hoping,  or  rather  fearing  all,  from  the 
influence  of  the  advocates  and  the  power  of  their  intellect,  played 
the   batterer  to  their  class,  and  consequently  to  M.  Parquet. 
Simon  could  scarcely  conceal  his  6i»g\xs\.  aX  ^^  ^otAw^X.^  «sA^. 
P&rquet  found  in  it  an  inexhauatMe  svxb^^cX.  ^i  m^^^x^  taA 
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diversion.  But  when  the  reigning  power  had  absorbed  and  para- 
lysed all  opposition ;  when  having  no  more  fear  of  the  republi. 
can  party,  it  turned  its  attention  towards  the  aristocracy,  seeking 
to  conquer  it,  M.  de  Foug^res  followed  the  example  of  the  bad 
tribe  of  courtiers  who  cannot  get  rid  of  the  habit  of  serving ;  and 
ceasing  to  conceal  his  indignation  against  the  sardonic  M.  Par- 
quet,  quarrelled  with  him  and  with  Simon  upon  the  first  pre- 
text that  offered ;  then  returned  to  Paris,  to  pay  his  court  to 
whosoever  would  best  advance  his  hopes  of  being  raised  to  the 
peerage ;  that  chimerical  hope  which  he  had  cherished  through- 
out the  preceding  reign. 


THE   END   OF    SIMON. 
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NOTICE. 


TnK  Editor  of  this  number  has  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  the  series,  'a  lady  already  well  known  in  literary 
circles,  and  more  generally  as  the  Translator  of  the  "  Mosaic 
Workers,"  a  tale  by  George  Sand,  which  appeared  in 
Clarke's  Cabinet  Series  about  two  years  since,  and  which 
met  with  great  and  deserved  success.  Miss  Ashurst  was 
the  first,  with  the  exception  of  the  Translator  of  Spiridion, 
who  undertook  to  present  the  Public  with  one  of  Madame. 
Dudevant's  works. 

The  Editor  avails  herself  of  an  opportunity  that  may 
not  again  occur,  to  return  her  sincere  thanks  for  the  nu- 
merous offers  of  assistance  in  her  undertaking  which  she 
has  received,  and  for  the  cordial  sympathy  volunteered 
both  by  strangers  and  friends. 


ERRATUM. 

Page  26,  lines  9  and  10,  for^  "  Then  it  must  have  been  her  whom  I  met" 
read^  **  it  must  hare  been  she  whom  I  met." 


«\ 


ANDRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ix  the  depths  of  some  of  our  provinces  in  France,  the  remains  of 
the  old  nobility  are  yet  to  be  found,  who  bravely  take  their  side 
in  all  political  vicissitudes,  some  from  stoicism,  others  from  apathy. 
Even  now,  I  know  some  old  barons,  who  still  wear  wooden  shoes, 
and  drink  Piquette*  without  any  pressing.  They  are  no  longer 
obnoxious  to  any  party,  and  if  their  present  is  not  brilliant,  at 
least  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  future. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  amongst  these  gentry,  we  often 
meet  with  characters  strongly  marked,  and  rightly  formed  to 
struggle  with  adversity.  More  than  on^  who,  had  he  peacefully 
succeeded  his  ancestors,  would  have  vainly  wrestled  with  his 
sluggish  temperament,  thought  himself  well  off  to  come  into  the 
world,  endowed  with  the  physical  strength  and  nonchalance  of  a 
peasant's  nature. 

Such  a  one  was  the  Marquis  de  Morand.  He  sprang  from  a 
rich  and  powerful  lineage,  yet  esteemed  himself  proud  and  happy 
in  still  possessing  an  old  castle,  and  an  estate  worth  about  two 
hundred  thousand  francs. 

Without  troubling  his  brain  as  to  whether  his  ancestors  led  a 
happier  life  in  their  larger  fiefs,  he  contented  himself  witkmftk\s^«^ 
the  most  of  his  little  heritage ;  he  lived  Aike  a  \xv\a  '^^q\^'S»s!L"^> 

*  Piquette,  a  small  acid  Vmfe." 
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dividing)  his  year  between  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  his 
agricultural  occupations ;  for,  following  the  custom  of  all  good 
farmers,  he  delegated  to  no  one  the  overlooking  of  his  property. 
He  was  his  own  major  domo,  his  own  farmer,  his  own  bailiff;  he 
was  even  seen  occasionally,  in  hay  or  harvest  time,  impatient  to 
save  his  crops  from  a  threatened  storm,  to  throw  bis  coat  upon  a 
rake  stuck  in  the  ground,  give  freer  play  to  the  elastic  braces, 
which  supported  his  breeches  over  his  FalstafF-like  belly,  and 
arming  himself  with  a  pitchfork,  pass  the  sheaf  to  the  labourers  ; 
who,  though  breathless,  and  covered  with  sweat,  suddenly  be- 
came eager,  facetious,  and  full  of  good  will  to  work,  for  they  knew 
the  worthy  Lord  of  Morand,  when  wiping  his  brow  at  home, 
would  pour  out  for  them  the  harvest  cup,  and  spend  more  in  wine 
from  his  cellar,  than  the  dreaded  rain  would  have  spoiled  of  his 
harvest.  Notwithstanding  these  little  inconsistencies,  the  old 
squire  made  good  use  of  his  strength  ai\d  activity.  He  put 
aside  each  year,  a  third  of  his  revenue,  and  every  five  years  he 
was  seen  to  round  his  estate  by  some  good  land,  or  some 
plantation  of  beech  or  black  oak.  As  for  the  rest,  his  house 
was  respectable,  if  not  elegant ;  his  kitchen  comfortable,  if 
not  exquisite  ;  his  wines  were  generous,  his  horses  in  good  con- 
dition, his  dogs  broad  chested  and  roimd  flanked,  his  friends 
numerous,  and  stanch  drinkers,  his  servants  ruddy,  and  some- 
what bearded. 

The  finest  espaliers  in  the  country  flourished  in  his  garden ;  the 
finest  cattle  grazed  in  his  meadows ;  and  though  the  boundaries  of 
the  castle  and  farm  were  neither  well  defined,  nor  well  kept, 
although  the  bees  and  fowls  were  a  little  too  much  accustomed 
to  the  drawing  room,  although  the  healthy  odour  of  the  stable 
penetrated  even  into  the  dining  room,  yet  it  is  certain  that  an 
easy,  active,  and  prudent  life,  might  have  been  led  within  the 
old  walls  of  the  Castle  de  Morand. 

But  Andr^  de  Morand,  the  Marquis's  only  son,  thought  difier- 

ently :  he  struggled  vainly  to  confine  himself  within  the  sphere 

of  the  exiistence  which  so  well  suited  the  tastes  and  faculties  of 

those  around  him.     Lonely  and  itve\aiic\ioVj  ^.Twsw^t  all  those 

people  devoted  to  lucrative  specukt\J5n»,  aiv^  ^^^'canio^  ^^•?^>3:t^^, 

Ae  asked  himself  these  dangero\is  que^^oiis-. 
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"  For  what  good  is  all  this  fatigue,  and  what  are  these  enjoy- 
ments ?  Is  it  worth  while  to  work  so  hard  to  arrive  at  such  an 
end  ?  Which  is  the  worst,  to  be  condemned  to  such  amusements, 
or  to  die  of  ennui."  All  his  ideas  revolved  in  this  circle ;  all  his 
desires  were  opposed  by  vulgar,  yet  insurmoim.table  obstacles. 
He  felt  a  need  of  possessing  or  experiencing  all  of  which  his 
neighbours  were  ignorant;  but  those  on  whom  he  diepended 
cared  nothing  about  such  things,  and  resisted  his  fancies,  without 
even  taking  the  trouble  of  contradicting  him. 

When  his  father  had  decided  upon  giving  him  a  tutor,  he  had 
been  prompted  by  self  love,  and  not  by  any  view  to  the  advantages 
of  education. 

Either  from  natural  disposition,  or  from  the  effects  of  the  dis- 
imion  established  by  his  education  between  him  and  those  who 
surrounded  him,  Andre's  character  became  more  and  more  un- 
common and  singular  in  the  eyes  of  his  family. 

His  infancy  had  been  unhealthy  and  taciturn ;  his  youth 
restless,  odd,  and  melancholy.  Great  hopes  froin  time  to  time 
fermented  within  him,  and  suddenly  sank  beneath  the  weight  of 
discouragement.  The  books  with  which  he  was  supplied  to 
.  quiet  him  did  not  suffice,  or  else  absorbed  him  too  much.  He 
wished  to  travel,  to  change  his  atmosphere  and  habits,  to  try  all 
unknown  things,  to  bring  out  the  activity  he  thought  he  felt 
within  him,  and  to  satisfy  that  vague  and  feverish  anxiety  which 
exaggerated  the  future  to  his  eyes. 

But  his  father  opposed  his  wishes.    This  joyous,  honest  block- 
head had  one  immense  advantage  over  his  son,  the  power  ckf 
will.     Had  knowledge  developed  and  directed  this  faculty,  it  is 
probable  the  Marquis  would  have  ^become  an  eminent  character ; 
but  bom  in  the  days  of  anarchy,  abandoned  or  hidden  amongst 
the  peasants,  he  had  been  brought  up  by  them,  and  with  them. 
The  strong  natural  logic  with  which  he  was  endowed,  taught 
him  to  be  contented  with,  and  in  his  destiny ;  the  strength  of  his 
will,  and  the  energy  of  his  perseverance  had  led  him  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  it.     His  stlirdy  animal  courage  forced  l^ofs^ 
to  respect  him,  who  otherwise  would  liave  ie\\j  isxt  \!^vxft.  t\s>{0ki3\% 
but  intellectual   contempt.     His  intense  o\>«»^n^fc^,  ^ws^fe*^^^ 
clothed  with  a  certain  patriarchal  dignity,  V\a.c\  xen^^x^^  ^a^  .^'^^ 
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subservient  to  his,  and  if  the  light  of  intellect  which  sparkles  in 
discussion,  was  extinguished  by  the  practice  of  this  paternal 
despotism,  at  least  domestic  order  and  harmony  resulted  from  it, 
and  found  in  it  the  guarantee  of  their  duration. 

Andr^  perhaps  inherited  from  his  mother,  who,  feeble  and  de- 
licate, died  yoimg,  an  insurmountable  languor  of  character,  a 
mournful  and  timorous  inertia,  a  great  dread  of  the  recrimina- 
tions and  severe  lessons  of  which  imeducated  men  are  so  prodigal 
towards  their  children.  He  was  endowed  with  great  natural 
sensibility,  and  with  a  tenderness  of  heart  which  rendered  him 
timid  and  repentant,  even  under  unjust  reproaches.  He  had  all 
the  ardour  necessary  to  wish  and  to  attempt  rebellion,  but  was 
unskilful  in  resistance.  His  natural  goodness  prevented  his  fol- 
lowing it  up.  He  stopped  to  ask  his  alarmed  conscience,  if  he 
had  the  right  to  act  thus,  and  during  this  internal  combat,  exte- 
rior will  overcame  his  own  desire.  In  a  word,  the  greatest 
charm  of  his  disposition  was  also  its  greatest  defect ;  the  brazen 
chain  of  his  volition  always  broke,  on  account  of  the  one  golden 
link  it  contained. 

Nothing  else  in  the  world  could  have  vexed  and  offended  the 
Marquis  de  Morand,  so  much  as  the  studious  inclinations  of  his 
son.  An  egotist,  and  limited  in  his  natural  logic,  he  said  to 
himself  that  the  old  were  made  to  rule  the  young,  and  that 
nothing  injured  the  safety  of  governments  more  than  a  spirit  of 
enquiry.  If  he  had  bestowed  a  tutor  upon  his  son,  it  was  not  to 
satisfy  him,  but  to  put  him  upon  a  level  with  his  contemporaries. 
He  well  understood  that  if  he  left  him  in  ignorance,  they 
would  have  over  him  the  advantage  of  a  certain  scholastic  pride  ; 
and  he  had  taken  this  grand  step  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
was  sis  rich  and  as  great  a  personage  as  any  of  his  neighbours. 
Monsieur  Forez  was  thus  the  only  object  of  luxury  he  admitted 
into  his  house,  and  the  new  comer  was  well  impressed  with  one 
condition,  to  help  with  all  his  power  the  paternal  autocracy,  and 
the  intimidated  preceptor  fulfilled  his  promise  rigorously.  He 
found  it  an  easy  task  with  so  mild  and  manageable  a  disposition 
ai  the  young  Andre's  ;  and  the  Marquis,  meeting  no  resistance 
during^  this  delegation  of  his  power,  was  not  therefore  too  much 
shocked  at  his  son^s  progress.     But  wYieu  "M..  '^ot^t.  T^\\t^d,  the 
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young  man  became  a  little  more  difficult  to  manage,  and  the 
startled  Marquis  sought  anxiously  for  some  means  of  enchaining  ■ 
him  to  his  native  province.  He  knew  well  that  the  day  Andre 
quitted  the  paternal  roof,  all  his  power  would  be  useless  ;  for  the 
spirit  of  revolt  was  within  him,  and  if,  thanks  to  his  natural  timi- 
dity, he  was  yet  subdued  by  a  frown,  or  a  harsh  inflexion  in  his 
father's  voice,  it  was  evident  that  from  the  moment  when  he 
should  no  longer  have  to  brave  stormy  explanations,  motives  of 
independence  would  not  be  wanting. 

It  was  not  that  the  Marquis  had  any  fears  of  his  falling  into 
the  vices  of  his  age.  He  knew  that  his  temperament  did  not  lead 
him  that  way,  and  as  the  bon  vivant  and  enlightened  man  which 
he  piqued  himself  on  being,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  find  a 
little  less  rigidity  in  this  youthful  conscience.  He  coloured 
with  vexation  when  any  one  said  to  him,  that  his  son  looked 
like  a  girl.  He  would  not  even  have  answered  for  it,  that  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  notwithstanding  his  good  opinion  of 
liimself,  he  did  not  feel  a  certain  sentiment  of  his  own  infe- 
riority, which  overturned  all  his  ideas  upon  paternal  pre-eminence. 

Neither  did  he  fear  that  from  any  taste  for  the  refinements  of 
civilization,  his  son  would  draw  him  into  any  great  expense. 
This  taste  could  not  yet  have  budded  in  Andre's  inexperienced 
head,  and  besides,  the  Marquis  felt  it  a  point  of  honour,  in  money 
matters  to  anticipate  all  the  fancies  of  this  son  at  once  oppressed 
and  cherished.  Therefore  it  was  that  all  the  province  said  no 
young  man  could  be  better  treated,  nor  happier  than  the  young 
heir  of  Morand,  but  that  he  enjoyed  bad  health,  and  that  he  was 
gifted  with  a  morose  character.  If  he  lives,  said  they,  he  will 
never  be  worth  his  father. 

M.  de  Morand  feared,  that  led  away  by  the  seductions  of  a 
gayer  sphere,  his  son  might  entirely  throw  ofi*  the  yoke,  and  not 
only  never  return  to  share  his  life,  but  even  sell  his  hereditary 
mansion,  and  alienate  his  seignorial  revenues.  Although  the 
Marquis  was  a  little  influenced  by  the  liberalism  of  the  sports- 
men and  hard  drinkers  whom  he  invited  to  his  table,  in  secret  he 
valued  himself  much  upon  his  titles  and  aristocratic  pretensions, 
and  only  affected  disdain  of  such  vanities  in  the  hope  of  giving 
them  thereby  more  lustre  in  the  eyes  oi  Yds  voi'ensst^^  ^"^^^^ssssOssr. 
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returned  home  after  the  chase,  he  heard  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
pride,  the  amble  of  his  palfrey  resound  under  the  portcullis  of  his 
castle  :  and  when  from  the  summit  of  a  wooded  hill,  he  counted 
on  his  fingers,  with  a  thoughtful  air,  the  value  of  each  tree 
marked  for  the  axe,  he  threw  a  look  of  love  upon  his  turrets 
half  hidden  in  the  woods,  and  his  brow  brightened  as  at  the 
return  of  a  pleasant  thought. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Besides  the  profound  ennui  which  devoured  Andre,  the  idea  of 
woman,  had  lately  come,  to  mingle  joys  and  sorrows  stranger 
still.  It  may  be  believed  that  nothing  impure  had  .germinated  in 
this  virgin  soul,  nothing  ugly  could  have  intruded  into  this 
youthful  head,  and  that  his  peri  was  lovely  as  the  morning. 
Otherwise  would  he  have  wept  so  often  when  thinking  of  her  } 
would  he  have  called  with  such  eagerness,  and  such  sweet  re- 
proaches upon  the  imgrateful  one,  who  would  not  descend  from 
heaven  into  his  arms  ?  would  he  have  remained  so  late  at  even- 
ing waiting  her  advent  in  meadows  humid  with  dew  ?  would  he 
have  waked  so  early  to  see  the  sun  rise,  as  though  one  of  his 
rays  might  vivify  the  mists  of  the  earth,  and  produce  an  angelic 
being  reserved  for  his  embraces  ? 

He  departed  for  the  chase,  but  returned  without  game.     His 

gim  served  at  once  for  pretext  and  explanation ;  thanks  to  this 

talisman,  the  young  poet  traversed  the  woods  and  fields,  and 

ventured  to  meet  the  country  people  without  danger  of  being 

thought  mad;    he  concealed   his  cherished   sentiment   with   a 

volume  of  romance  in  the  pocket  of  his  blouse,  and  seating  him- 

seJf  under  a  coppice,  guardian    of  the   mystery,  he  conversed 

entire  hours  with  Jean  Jacques  ot  GiaudisoTi,  while  the  hares 

J^n  companionahly  around  him,  and  tW  XKtm^^^  c)tiaXV^\^^  q>n<£^ 

bis  head,  like  good  neighboms  tallmg  ovex  ^^vt  ^«asx^. 
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In  proportion  as  these  vague  inquietudes  of  youth  pointed  to- 
wards an  end  appreciable  by  the  mind,  if  not  by  the  eye  of  the 
solitary  Andre,  his  sadness  augmented ;  but  hope  came  with 
desire,  and  the  young  man,  until  then  morose  and  nonchalant, 
began  to  feel  the  fulness  of  life  within.  His  father  drew  a  good 
augury  from  the  activity  of  the  hunter's  limbs,  but  did  not  foresee 
that  this  wandering  humour  would  change  Andr^  into  a  bird  of 
passage,  should  a  woman's  voice  call  him  even  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other. 

Andr^  had  then  become  an  intrepid  pedestrian,  if  not  an  ex- 
pert hunter.  He  Could  find  no  solitude  sufficiently  distant,  no 
common  sufficiently  deserted,  no  hill  sufficiently  lost  in  the  green, 
horizon,  to  shut  out  the  noise  of  the  farm  yards,  and  the  comings 
and  goings  of  the  labourers.  In  order  to  be  less  interrupted  in 
his  reading,  he  wandered  every  day  several  leagues  through  the 
fields,  and  night  often  surprised  him  before  he  dreamed  of  taking 
the  road  homewards. 

About  three  leagues  from  the  Castle  de  Morand  was  an  imin- 
habited  valley  where  the  river  ran  silently  between  banks  of  the 
richest  verdure.  This  place,  though  rather  near  the  little  town  of 
L***,  was  only  frequented  by  wagtails,  and  water-ouzels,  the 
estates  were  strictly  preserved  against  poachers  and  fishers,  An- 
dr^  alone,  in  his  character  of  an  inoffensive  huntsman,  caused  no 
alarm  to  the  keepers,  and  might  ensconce  himself  at  pleasure  in 
this  charming  solitude. 

It  was  the  scene  of  his  favourite  reading,  and  sweetest  dreams. 
There  he  had  invoked  the  shades  of  his  heroines  of  romance  ;  the 
chaste  creations  of  Walter  Scott,  Alice,  Rebecca,  Diana,  and 
Catherine  often  came  singing  delicious  chorusses  amongst  the 
reeds,  from  time  to  time  interrupted  by  the  half  angry  lamenta- 
tions of  the  little  Fenella.  From  the  cloudy  depths,  the  distant 
sighs  of  Byron's  Hebrew  virgins  replied  to  these  beautiful  earthly 
voices,  whilst  the  pale  and  lovely  Clarissa  was  seated  on  the  moss 
in  grave  discourse  with  Julie,  and  the  infant  Virginia  played  with 
the  herbage  of  the  banks.  Sometimes  a  troop  of  bacchanals 
swept  by  on  the  wind,  ironically  intertu^lm^  \)cva^^  ^-^^^X.  \»avx.- 
monies.  Pale  and  trembling,  Andr^  aa-w  ^etxv^^^^A^^^^^^^^'*^^^'* 
mischievous,  and  beautiful,  treadiag  t\i^  \aN^\l  ^o^^^'^  >s»5!kKs 
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their  naked  feet,  frightening  the  peaceful  birds  sleeping  in  the 
willows,  and  wetting  their  ivy  crowns  to  sprinkle  in  mockery  the 
young  dreamer's  face.  Andr^  waked  from  his  visions  sad  and 
discouraged.  He  reproached  himself  for  fancying  them  beau- 
tiful, and  with  having  for  a  moment  wished  to  follow  their  foot- 
steps, marked  by  flowers  and  fragments.  Then  he  invoked  his 
divine  .phantoms,  his  cherished  types  of  sentiment  and  purity. 
Again  did  they  descend  towards  him,  in  their  long  white  robes, 
and  showed  him  in  the  watery  depths  a  fugitive  image  which  he 
vainly  tried  to  attract  and  seize. 

This  vague  and  mysterious  shadow  \fhich  floated  around  him, 
was  his  unknown  mistress,  his  future  happiness ;  but  all  realities 
difiered  so  widely  from  his  ideal  beauty,  that  he  often  despaired  of 
meeting  her  upon  this  earth  ;  tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  in  his 
anguish  he  muttered  incoherent  words.  His  father  often  thought 
him  mad,  and  wanted  to  send  for  the  doctor,  because  he  heard 
him  cry  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  "  Where  art  thou  ? 
Art  thou  a  living  being  ?  Have  not  I  come  too  late  or  too  early 
to  meet  thee  on  the  earth  ?'*  And  twenty  other  follies  which  the 
good  man  treated  as  idle  trash  as  soon  as  he  was  sure  his  son  had 
not  received  a  coup  de  soleil*  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

One  evening  when  the  young  man  was  lingering  in  the  Pr^s- 
Girault  (the  name  of  his  fapourite  retreat)  he  fancied  he  saw  a 
real  form  pass  at  some  distance,  as  far  as  he  could  distinguish,  a 
slender  figure  in  a  white  robe.  So  lightly  did  she  run,  that  she 
seemed  to  float  on  the  points  of  the  reeds.  This  vision  only 
lasted  a  moment  and  disappeared  behind  a  grove  of  aspen  trees. 
Andr^  stood  stupified,  and  his  heart  beat  so  violently  that  he 
could  not  advance  a  step  to  follow  her.  When  he  recovered  his 
strength,  he  perceived  that  the  river  which  ran  level  with  the 
earth  and  made  a  hundred  windings  in  the  valley  separated  him 
from  the  grove.  He  was  obliged  to  go  far  round  to  find  one  of 
the  little  bridges  which  the  shepherds  construct  with  mud  and 
interlaced  branches  ;  at  last  he  reached  the  grove  but  found  no 
one.  It  had  become  so  dusk  that  he  could  not  see  ten  paces  be- 
fore  him.  He  returned  pensive  and  a,^\aie^  lo  «,\t  before  his 
father's  supper  table.     He  slept  stiiWess  \)a.^Tv\v^>i^,'^^^^^^:>^^^^  ^ 

•    Sun-sttoke. 
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to  the  Pr^s-Girault  the  next  day.  Nothing  disturbed  the  scli- 
tude,  and  he  feared  he  had  become  so  fanciful  that  one  of  his 
usual  visions  had  taken  the  form  of  a  reality. 

The  following  day,  after  exploring  a  long  time  the  banks  of  the 
river,  he  found  a  small  white  thread  glove,  knitted  by  hand  very 
artistically  open  worked,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  used 
in  gathering  flowers,  for  it  was  stained  with  green.  Andr^  took  it, 
and  kissed  it  a  thousand  times  like  a  madman,  placed  it  next  his 
heart,  and  fell  in  love  with  it,  never  remembering  that  Prince 
Charming,  smitten  with  a  slipper,  was  not  a  much  more  ridicu- 
lous dreamer  than  himself. 

A  week  passed  by  without  his  discovering  any  other  trace  of 
this  apparition.  One  morning  he  arrived  slowly,  like  one  who 
no  longer  hopes,  and  leaning  against  a  tree,  he  began  to  read 
one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets. 

Suddenly  a  youthful  voice  issued  from  amongst  the  rushes  and 
sang  two  lines  from  an  old  romance, 

"  And  then  I  saw  my  lady-love 
Who  gently  walked  upon  the  shore." 

Andr^  started,  and  leaning  forward  saw  about  twenty  paces 
from  him,  a  young  girl  dressed  in  white,  with  a  little  shawl  and 
a  straw  hat.  She  was  standing,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  bunch  of  field  flowers  she  held  in  her  hand. 
At  first  Andrfe's  idea  was  to  dart  forward,  in  order  to  see  her 
better,  but  she  approached  nearer,  and  he  felt  so  intimidated  that 
he  concealed  himself  in  the  bushes.  She  came  quite  near  with- 
out perceiving  him  and  began  to  seek  for  other  flowers.  She 
wandered  about  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sometimes  near, 
sometimes  distant,  examining  every  little  herb,  and  carry- 
ing away  the  tiniest  flowers.  Whenever  she  had  filled  her 
hand  she  descended  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  plunged  her 
bouquet  into  the  wet  sand  to  prevent  its  fading.  When  she  had 
gathered  a  large  bunch,  she  tied  it  with  reeds,  dipped  the  stalks 
several  times  into  the  water  to  cleanse  them  from  the  sand, 
wrapped  them  in  large  water  lily  leaves  to  preserve  their  fresh- 
ness, and  after  tying  her  little  hat,  sYie  \)e^'a.Ti  \»  T\xTL.,^'«rrj>3s%^'S^ 
her  lowers,  like  a  startled  roe  ;  Andxd  daxe^  tvo\.  i^<y«  \^s3t.»^^s^ 
feared,  he  had  been  perceived,  and  "had  c^xxse^V^x  ^vgo^-    ^^"^ 
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hoped  she  would  return,  but  she  came  no  more.  In  vain  did  he 
return  to  Pr^s-Girault  during  all  the  fine  weather.  Winter 
came,  and  with  each  flower  the  frost  destroyed,  Andre's  hope  of 
seeing  his  pretty  flower-gatherer  diminished. 

But  this  romance  of  a  morning  was  sufficient  to  make  him  fall 
in  love.  .  He  became  alarmingly  thin;  his  father,  who  had  before 
been  afraid  of  seeing  him  seek  for  amusement  in  the  neighbouring 
towns,  was  so  impressed  by  his  melancholy  as  to  urge  him  to 
frequent  the  balls  and  diversions  of  the  province. 

Notwithstanding  that  Andr^  felt  a  greater  repugnance  than  ever 
for  every  thing  which  was  not  included  in  the  circle  of  his  reveries 
and  solitary  walks,  he  now  sought  for  his  imknown  fair  one  in 
all  the  ffetes  and  assemblies  roimd.  It  was  in  vain ;  all  the  women 
he  met  appeared  to  him  so  inferior,  that  but  for  the  glove  he 
had  found,  he  would  have  imagined  his  whole  adventure  had  been 
nothing  but  a  dream. 

Doubtless  entrenching  himself  in  this  fantasy,  as  though  in  an 
impregnable  fort,  was  a  great  misfortime  to  him,  as  he  thereby 
shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  all  the  seductions  of  forgetfulness.  He 
might  have  found  a  prettier  woman  than  his  ideal  beauty,  but 
she  had  fascinated  him,  she  was  the  first,  and  consequently  the 
only  one,  in  his  imagination.  He  persisted  in  thinking  it  his 
destin.y  to  love  that  one  ;  that  God  had  pointed  her  out  to  him, 
that  he  might  keep  her  image  in  his  mind,  and  remain  faithful 
to  her  imtil  she  should  be  restored  to  him.  It  is  thus  we  make 
ourselves  our  own  ministers  of  Fate. 

It  was  especially  towards  the  little  town  of  L***  that  he 

directed  his  researches.     But  in  vain  did  he  see,  Sunday  after 

Simday,  all  the  select  society  of  the  place  assemble  in  a  saloon 

filled  with  conceited  women  and  beaux-esprits ;  he  found  not  her 

he  soi^ht*    What  rendered  this  discovery  more  difficult  was,  that 

from  a  feeling  only  appreciable  by  those  who  have  nourished 

their  first  love  in  romantic  reverie,  Andr6  could  not  make  up 

his  mind  to  tell  any  one  of  his  rencontre  and  the  impression  it 

had  made.     He  would  have  thought  it  betraying  a  divine  re- 

reJation,  if  he  had  confided  either  his  happiness  or  his  anguish 

to  ears  profane.     It  is  quite  ceitam  t\ial  \i^  \i^^  xio  ^^\A  ^V^'sfc 

character  resembled  his  own,  and  t\iat  aXV\a«.io>m%^wc.^^x5i^^^ 
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would  liave  ridiculed  his  passion,  not  even  excepting  Joseph 
Marteau,  the  one  he  esteemed  the  most. 

Joseph  Marteau  was  the  son  of  an  honest  village  lawyer.  In 
childhood  he  had  been  Andre's  comrade,  as  far  as  he  could  be 
the  comrade  of  such  a  weak  and  taciturn  boy.  Joseph  was  his 
opposite  in  nearly  every  respect ;  tall,  robust,  jovial,  and  careless, 
his  only  points  of  sympathy  with  Andre  were  a  certain  elevation 
of  character  and  natural  honour.  These  good  qualities  Were  the 
more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  his  education  had  done  hardly 
any  thing  to  develope  them.  The  want  of  solid  instruction 
showed  itself  in  the  rudeness  of  his  tastes. 

Unacquainted  with  any  of  the  delicacy  of  thought  which  cha- 
racterized the  yoimg  Marquis,  he  made  up  for  it  by  his  joyous 
conversation.  His  frank  and  good-humoured  society  gained 
him  respect,  or  at  least  what  stood  in  stead  of  it,  and  he  was  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  could  make  the  melancholy  Andr^ 
laugh. 

He  had  been  established  with  his  family  in  L***  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  but  he  seldom  visited  the  castle  of  Morand ; 
until  the  Marquis,  alarmed  at  the  melancholy  of  his  son,  went  to 
seek  him,  and  entreated  him  to  come  now  and  then  to  amuse 
Andr6  by  his  friendship  and  gaiety.  Joseph  loved  Andr^  as  a 
vigorous  schoolboy  loves  the  timid  suffering  child  whom  he  pro- 
tects against  his  comrades.  He  did  not  comprehend  Andre's 
sorrows,  but  he  had  enough  delicacy  not  to  irritate  him^by  too 
rough  raillery.  He  looked  upon  him  as  a  spoiled  child,  never 
argued  with  him;  never  tried  to  console  him,  because  he  did  not 
think  him  really  to  be  pitied,  but  only  endeavoured  to  amuse 
him,  whilst  enjoying  at  the  same  time  his  own  diversions.  Cer- 
tainly Andre  could  not  have  had  a  more  useful  friend.  He  always 
saw  him  with  pleasure,  and  entrusted  by  his  father  to  this  new 
species  of  governor,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  wherever 
Joseph's  fancies  led  him. 

Joseph  began  by  laying  it  down  that,  living  alone,  it  was 
impossible    Andr^    could   be   in   love  ;     Andr^   said    nothing. 
Joseph  continued  by  deciding  that  Aadt^^  toxjlsX,  i^  \sl  Vss^  \ 
Andre  smiled  a  melancholy  smile.     Joae^gkYi  eni^'ei^  Vj  ^<&.^«c>5s% 
that  amongst  the  young  ladies  of  the  towa.  ^et^  ^^^  "^^"^  ^^"^ 
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who  had  common  sense,  that  these  ^'pr^cieuses  "  were  more  fitted 
to  give  the  spleen  than  to  cure  it,  that  in  the  whole  world  there 
was  only  one  species  of  amiable  women,  to  wit,  the  grisettes, 
that  it  was  necessary  his  friend  should  learn  to  know  and  to 
appreciate  them ;  and  Andr^  resigned  himself  mechanically  to 
his  fate. 


CHAPTER  III. 

German  romance-writers  speak  of  a  town  in  their  country  where 
beauty  seems  to  be  foimd  exclusively  amongst  the  young  w^ork- 
women.  Whoever  has  passed  twenty-four  hours  in  the  little 
town  of  L***,  in  France,  can  attest  the  inimitable  amiability  and 
coquetry  of  its  grisettes.  Never  did  a  nest  of  chattering  finches 
send  forth  to  the  light  of  day  a  richer  brood  of  sly  and  prattling 
younglings  ;  never  did  the  spring  breeze  play  in  the  meadows  \vith 
blossoms  lighter  or  fairer.  The  town  of  L***  prided  itself  with 
good  reason  upon  the  celebrity  of  its  daughters ;  and  for  more 
than  twenty  leagues  round,  gallants  of  all  degrees  came  to  try 
their  wits,  and  their  powers  of  persuasion  in  the  Artisan  Balls, 
w^here,  every  Sunday,  more  than  fifty  little  gossips  displayed  their 
white  dresses,  black  silk  aprons,  and  rosy  cheeks. 

How  it  was  that  the  toilette  of  the  town  sufficed  to  furnish 
occupation  and  livelihood  for  all  these  maidens,  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  unless  we  own  that  the  L***  ladies  were  very 
fond  of  dress,  and  that  they  were  in  the  right  of  it.     However 
this  may  be,  the  malicious  are  still  surprised  at  the  great  niimber 
of  artisans,  (a  provicialism  which  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  use)  who 
manage  to  gain  a  living  in  so  small  a  town ;  but  good-natured 
people  will  not  be  so  astonished,  they  will  understand  that  this 
privileged  town  is  a  theatre  oi  gVory  ^ot  tke  ^risette,  which  she 
prefers  to  any  other  residence  ;  and  a\so  \)aa.\.  ^ow^  ^\A  \i^^Ni&^ 
can  live  upon  little,  and  look  well  iiv  tYie  \vxxm\i\^^^  ^^^^^^V 
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However,  this  is  quite  certain,  that  in  no  part  of  France  has 
beauty  more  rights  and  privileges  than  in  this  little  kingdom,  and 
that  no  where  haye  these  privileges  degenerated  less  into  abuse. 
Independence  and  sincerity  predominate  as  a  general  law  in  the 
various  characters  of  these  young  girls.  Proud  of  their  beauty, 
they  exercise  a  real  power  in  their  Yvetot ;  and  this  species  of 
league  against  the  female  influence  of  the  other  classes  gives  rise 
to  an  esprit  de  corp  productive  of  very  good  effects. 

For  instance,  if  the  secret  of  their  weaknesses  is  not  always 
sufficiently  well  kept  not  to  be  all  over  the  town  in  an  hour,  at 
any  rate  there  is  a  barrier  which  this  secret  never  overleaps. 
Where  community  of  artisanship  ceases,  there  ceases  the  right 
of  enjoying  the  little  pleasure  of  scandal.  Thus  a  grisette's  mis- 
adventure may  cause  tears  or  laughter  to  the  circle  of  her  com- 
rades, for  a  very  long  time  before  it  is  yielded  to  the  disdainful 
smile  of  the  bas  bleu  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  the  indecent  jests 
of  the  villagers.  These  adventures  are  not  few  in  a  town  where 
there  is  but  one  class  of  women,  sufficiently  worthy  of  homage 
to  monopolize  that  of  all  classes  of  men ;  so  that  it  is  very  seldom 
a  pretty  workwoman  is  so  rigid  as  to  be  without  a  "  cavalier  ser- 
vant.'' So  much  severity  would  be  almost  ridiculous  in  a  place 
where  gallantry  has  not  yet  turned  out  of  doors  all  the  naivete 
of  sentiment,  and  where  more  than  one  flirtation  has  raised 
itself  to  the  dignity  of  passion.  Thus  a  yoimg  girl  may,  without 
compromising  herself,  accept  the  attentions  of  a  disengaged 
man,  and  even  not  despair  of  bringing  him  to  marriage ;  if  she 
misses  her  end,  which  often  happens,  she  may  hope  to  succeed 
better  with  a  second  adorer,  or  even  with  a  third,  if  her  beauty 
be  not  too  much  withered  during  this  protracted  seeking  of  the 
nuptial  tie. 

With  the  exception,  then,  of  those  rigid  fair  ones,  of  whom 
a  small  number  were  to  be  met  with  there  as  elsewhere,  the 
young  workwoi»en  of  L***  were  generally  provided  each  with  a 
favourite,  chosen  amongst  many,  and  much  envied  by  his  rivals. 
This  kind  of  anticipated  marriage  may  be  compared  to  the  Ita]L\3Ks>L 
cicisheism.     AW  passes  honourably,  and  \)[ie  ^\>Jc?\Aa V-a.^  wa  Tv^ot^. 
to  comment  whilst  neither  of  the  lowers  "\ie\ia.^^^  >a;xv^'al\^Oc&\^e^  ^'^ 
ridiculously. 
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To  the  praise  of  these  grisettes  be  it  said  that  none  of  them 
make  money  by  intrigue ;  they  seem  utterly  ignorant  of  the  ignoble 
traffic  which,  in  other  places,  women  make  of  their  beauty  ;  their 
pride  almost  rises  to  a  virtue,  cupidity  never  throws  them  into 
the  embraces  of  age,  they  have  too  much  independence  to  suffer 
any  rival,  or  to  submit  to  any  precaution.  Therefore  married 
men  never  succeed  with  them.  There  is  something  really  mag- 
nificent in  the  exercise  of  their  feminine  despotism.  They  are 
at  once  affectionate  and  passionate,  romantic  to  the  last  extreme? 
coquettish  and  disdainful,  wild  after  pleasure,  greedy  of  praise, 
gossips,  prudes,  gourmandes,  impertinent  but  disinterested,  gene- 
rous and  frank.  Their  exterior  answers  well  to  their  character,  they 
are  generally  tall,  robust,  and  active,  with  large  mouths,  laughing 

•  at  every  trifle  to  show  superb  teeth,  red  and  white  complexions, 
with  brown  or  hlack  hair ;  their  feet  are  very  provincial  and  their 
hands  rarely  pretty,  their  voice  is  rather  masculine  and  their 
country  accent  is  not  melodious.  But  their  eyes  have  a  peculiar 
beauty,  and  an  expression  of  confidence  and  goodness  which 
never  deceives. 

Such  was  the  society  into  which  Joseph  Marteau  tried  to 
laimch  the  timid  Andre,  declaring  that  happiness  was  to  be  found 
there  and  no  where  else,  and  that  he  cotdd  not  help  being  enchant- 
ed at  the  very  first  ball  into  wrhich  he  should  set  his  foot.  Andr^ 
allowed  himself  to  be  conducted  there,  and  behaved  tolerably 
well  all  the  evening.  He  danced  very  assiduously,  did  not  for- 
get a  single  figure,  and  spent  at  least  five  francs  in  oranges  and 
sweet  meats  offered  to  the  ladies ;  he  even  proved  himself  a  man 
of  talent,  and  of  good  society  (as  the  vulgar  say)  by  taking  the 
place  of  the  first  violin,  who  was  drunk,  and  by  playing  a  set  of 
quadrilles  from  the  Muette  de  Portici  very  well  indeed.  Not- 
withstanding these  excellent  actions,  Andr^  did  not  produce 
much  effect  in  this  artisan  society ;  he  was  thought  proud,  that  is 
to  say  silent  and  cold ;  he  himsejf  was  not  mu<;h  amused,  and 
was  not  nearly  so  much  enchanted  as  he  had  been  led  to  expect. 
The  beauty  of  these  grisettes  was  not  at  all  the  sort  to  delight 
his   imagination.     He  was  difficult  to  please,  but  that  was  not 

A/s  fault;  he  bad  in  his  head  the  ineffaceable  memory  of  a  pale 
complexion,  two  large  melanclioly  eyes,  au^  «i^^e^\.NQSsifc,^svdhe 
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wished  beyond  anything  to  find  poetry,  if  not  in  the  language, 
at  least  in  the  silence  of  a  woman.  All  this  trifling  babble  of 
spoiled  children  displeased  him. 

Besides  it  was  not  very  easy  to  approach  them,  the  plainest 
among  them  was  guarded  by  more  than  one  jealous  aspirant, 
and  Andr^  did  not  feel  the  least  vocation  for  the  part  of  a  country 
Lovelace.  Too  modest  to  hope  to  supplant  any  one,  he  was  too 
indifferent  to  enter  into  the  lists  with  a  rival.  He  retired  very 
early,  leaving  Joseph  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  divided  be- 
tween a  pretty  stocking  darner  with  black  eyes,  and  an  enormous 
bowl  of  mulled  wine. 

"  What,"  said  he  to  Andr^,  the  next  day,  "  you  went  away 
before  the  end  of  the  ball !  You  don't  understand  the  sort 
of  thing,  my  dear  fellow,  you  don't  understand  the  lucky  moment. 
You  wait  at  the  door,  you  lay  claim  to  a  girl  slightly  guarded, 
5^ou  offer  her  your  arm,  she  accepts  it.  You  escort  her  to  her 
house,  paying  her  a  thousand  little  attentions  by  the  way,  you 
offer  her  your  cloak,  she  accepts  the  half  of  it,  and  you  lift  her 
in  your  arms  over  the  gutter.  If  a  dog  passes  near  her  in  the 
dark,  she  presses  near  you  with  a  little  frightened  air,  pretending 
she  has  a  great  fear  of  mad  dogs  ;  you  reassure  her,  brandish* 
your  cane,  and  elevate  your  voice  so  as  to  awaken  the  whole 
street ;  if  the  dog  does  not  seem  very  warlike,  you  may  even  go 
so  far 'as  to  bestow  a  good  kick  on  him  in  passing,  that  answers 
well,  and  makes  one  pass  for  a  madcap.  Above  all  things,  never 
swear.  The  grisette  hates  anything  that  savours  of  the  peasant. 
Don't  keep  your  pipe  in  your  mouth  when  you  offer  her  your 
arm,  she  is  exacting,  and  insists  on  respect.  Slip  a  compliment 
in  now  and  then,  always  by  means  of  a  comparison,  for  instance 
you  may  say  Mademoiselle  such  a  one  is  very  pretty,  it  is  a  pity 
she  is  so  pale,  she  is  not  a  rose  of  May  like  you.  If  your  fair 
one  is  pale,  speak  of  some  one  who  is  too  rosy,  and  say,  that 
such  a  great  colomr  makes  her  look  like  a  servant ;  but  be  careful 
to  choose  your  examples  from  the  best  society;  your  compli- 
ments will  be  twice  as  weU  received.  And  at  the  time  of  quit- 
ting your  Infanta,  put  on  a  respectful  air,  and  ask  permission 
to  salute  her ;  when  she  consents,  redouble  your  civiKties.,  ^sljI 
salute  her,  hat  in  hand  :  directly  aftei  \)0n\  \.o  ^^  ^o^mj^j^  \  \svi^. 
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take  care  not  to  kiss  her  hand,  you  would  only  be  laughed  at ; 
arrange  her  shawl  upon  her  shoulders,  praise  her  figure,  but  lay 
no  hand  upon  it.  Follow  this  plan  for  five  or  six  days  running, 
and  after  that,  you  may  hope  everything." 

"  And  is  that  sufficient  to  be  received  as  lover  in  chief?" 

"  Bah !  when  one  fears  nothing,  and  doubts  nothing,  one  ob- 
tains everything.  Besides  I  don't  say  to  you  become  a  rival  of 
one  of  those  hulking  fellows  who  can  carry  an  ox  upon  their 
shoulders,  nor  of  a  farmer's  son,  who  has  always  a  great 
blackthorn  in  his  hand,  or  a  great  holly  bush  as  big  as  a  mast ; 
no  there  are  puppies  enough  whom  one  can  always  attack,  young 
lawyer's  clerks  with  their  piping  voices,  and  chins  as  smooth 
as  my  hand,  or  long  legged  citizens  who  have  no  desire  to 
tear  their  fine  broad  cloth  coats ;  as  for  them,  one  can  whistle 
away  their  Didcineas  in  a  fortnight,  when  one  knows  how  to  set 
about  it.  The  grisettes  like  those  coxcombs  well  enough  who 
are  fuU  of  fine  words  and  wear  frills  to  their  shirts,  but  beyond 
all  they  like  a  noisy  fellow  who  knows  not  how  to  tie  his  cravat, 
who  cocks  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  does  not  mind  losing  an  eye 
or  a  tooth  for  them." 

Andr6  shook  his  head. 

"  I  shall  not  make  my  fortime  here,"  said  he,  "  and  I  shall 
not  try." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  Joseph  ;  "  but  come  at  any  rate  and  dine 
with  us,  you  promised  us  to  come." 

At  ^\e  o'clock  Andre  went  to  his  friend's  house. 

"  Parbleu,^'  said  Joseph  to  him,  "  if  you  flee  from  the  gri- 
settes, they  pursue  you.  My  mother  is  making  the  trousseau 
for  my  sister  who  is  going  to  be  married,  and  we  have  four 
workwomen  in  the  house.  Four,,  and  very  pretty  too,  upon  my 
word !  As  for  me,  I  do  nothing  but  wind  the  thread,  and  pick 
up  the  scissors  of  these  Omphales.  I  go  slyly  round  and  round 
like  a  fox  at  a  hen  roost,  till  the  least  careful  overcome  by  ver- 
tigo, or  giddiness  falls  into  the  rogue's  power.  In  the  evenin 
when  they  have  finished  their  work,  I  make  them  dance  to  m 
flute,  in  the  six  feet  square  of  gravel,  imder  the  shade  of  the 
two  acacias.  This  forms  a  pastoral  picture  fit  to  draw  bucolic 
tears  from  youi  eyes.     Ah,  you'Yl  see  Tjvet\i\s  evening,  trans- 
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formed  into  Tityrus,  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  well,  and  I  shall 
make  you  dance  in  the  midst  of  my  nymphs.  You  know  the 
customs  of  the  coimtry  ?  Workwomen  by  the  day  eat  at  the 
same  table  as  we  do ;  so  do  not  be  disdainful,  remember  it  is 
done  everywhere  in  the  province,  in  the  castle,  as  well  as  among 
the  citizens." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  it,"  said  Andr6  ;  *'  it  is  one  of  the  old  cus- 
toms which  the  artisans  do  not  like  to  have  destroyed." 

"  As  for  me  I  like  the  custom,  especially  when  the  girls  are 
pretty.  If  ever  I  marry,  and  if  my  wife  (as  many  jealous  ones 
do)  only  admits  workwomen  eighty  years  old,  I  shall  know  well 
enough  how  to  send  them  to  eat  in  the  offices,  or  I  will  serve 
them  such  flinty  mouthfuls  as  will  not  delight  them  with  my 
ordinary  fare.  But  here  it  is  different,  the  lips  are  rosy  and 
the  teeth  white,  let  beauty  queen  it  over  the  world,  I  desire 
nothing  better." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  household  of  the  Marteau  family  was  patriarchal.  The 
grandmother,  a  matron  full  of  virtues  and  obesity,  was  seated  near 
the  fireplace  knitting  a  grey  stocking.  She  was  an  excellent 
woman,  a  little  deaf  but  still  cheerful,  every  now  and  then  taking 
her  part  in  the  conversation,  looking  from  imder  the  spectacles 
which  clasped  her  nose.  The  mother  was  a  thrifty  managing 
housewife,  discreet,  active,  silent,  severe,  subject  to  the  vapours, 
and  therefore  low-spirited.  She  was  standing  before  a  great 
table  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  and  cutting  out  the  materials 
for  the  workwomen,  whom,  notwithstanding  her  arbitrary  des- 
potism, the  lady  always  addressed  with  extreme  politenesSj 
but  it  was  not  without  secret  mortification,  that  every  stroke 
of  her  scissors  was  subjected  to  long  discussioivs  otl  \}ciR\t '^'asX. 
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Near  the  open  window  sat  the  four  young  sempstresses  and 
the  three  daughters  of  the  house,  crowded  like  a  brood  of  par- 
tridges, and  working  at  the  trousseau ;  the  fiancee  herself  was 
embroidering  the  comer  of  a  handkerchief. 

The  head  workwoman,  occupying  a  higher  seat  than  the 
others,  directed  the  labours,  now  and  then  casting  an  eye  over 
the  button  holes  confided  to  the  little  girls.  The  ages  of  all 
the  three  younger  grisettes  together  did  not  amount  to  fifty  years ; 
they  were  rosy,  cheerful,  and  careless  of  the  future. 

The  flaxen  heads  of  the  children,  bending  over  their  work 
with  a  little  pouting  air,  and  taking  no  interest  in  the  conversa- 
tion, mingled  with  the  animated  faces  of  the  grisettes,  with 
their  white  caps  surmoimting  their  braids  of  black  hair.  This 
group  of  young  girls  formed  an  innocent  picture  quite  worthy  of 
the  paintbrush  of  the  Flemish  school.  But,  like  Calypso  amongst 
her  nymphs,  Henriette,  the  head  workwoman,  surpassed  all  the 
rest  in  chattering  and  heauty  ;  from  the  top  of  her  joint  stool,  as 
from  a  throne,  she  at  once  excited  and  controlled  them  by  voice 
and  look.  For  full  ten  years  Henriette  had  been  numbered 
among  the  beauties  of  the  place,  but  she  seemed  resolved  not  to 
renounce  her  empire  so  soon.  She  proudly  proclaimed  her 
twenty-five  years,  and  cast  upon  men  the  brilliant  yet  serene  glance 
of  a  beauty  in  its  meridian.  Never  did  robe  mark  out  with 
prouder  exactness  the  narrow  waist  and  rich  outlines  of  a  ma- 
jestic figure,  never  did  tulle  cap  display  its  enormous  and  extra- 
vagant bows  of  transparent  ribbon  over  a  more  splendid  scaffold- 
ing of  curled  and  frizzed  hair.  When  the  two  young  men 
arrived,  the  chattering  ceased  all  of  a  sudden,  like  the  sound  of 
an  organ  when  the  chanting  of  the  precentor  unceremoniously 
cuts  short  the  modulations  of  a  ritoumelle  in  which  the  organist 
is  forgetting  himself.  But  after  a  few  moments  silence,  during 
which  Andr^  bowed  timidly,  and  supported  with  as  little  awk- 
wardness as  he  could,  the  sidelong  glances  of  this  feminine  Are- 
opagus, first  one  soft  voice  ventured  forth,  and  then  two  at  once, 
then  all  together,  and  never  did  flock  of  young  birds  salute  the 
rising  sun  with  a  gayer  song.  5ose\i\v.  ^omed  in  the  conversa- 
tion,  and  seeing  Andrd  iH  at  ease  "be^NN^eTv^^  V^q  xsx'^Nx^-tss.Owi 
drew  bim  near  the  young  group. 
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"  Mademoiselle  Henriette,"  said  he,  with  a  tone  half  humble, 
half  familiar,  (a  note  which  it  was  important  to  hit  rightly  with 
the  pretty  dressmaker,  and  the  intonation  of  which  Joseph  had 
well  studied)  "•  will  you  allow  me  to  present  to  you  one  of  my 
best  friends,  M.  Andr^  de  Morand,  noble  as  you  know  and  hand- 
some as  you  see  ?  He  dares  not  tell  you  his  embarrassment,  but 
the  fact  is,  that  he  kept  near  you  for  an  hour  last  evening,-  to 
ask  you  to  dance,  without  being  able  to  approach  you,  you  are 
always  inaccessible  at  a  ball,  and  if  one  has  not  obtained  your 
promise  a  month  beforehand,  one  may  give  it  up  at  once." 

This  compliment  pleased  Mademoiselle  Henriette  much,  for 
a  naive  blush  coloured  her  cheeks.  While  she  commenced  an 
interchange  of  glances  and  merry  jests  with  Joseph,  Andre  re- 
marked that  the  little  Sophie,  the  yoimgest  of  the  four,  was  speak- 
ing of  him  to  her  companion,  for  they  were  looking  at  him  slyly, 
and  then  whispering  with  a  little  air  of  mockery.  He  felt  bolder 
with  these  girls  of  fifteen,  than  with  the  free  and  easy  Hen- 
riette, and  laughingly  ordered  them  to  tell  him  what  evil  they  had 
been  saying  of  him.  After  much  blushing,  refusing,  and  hesi- 
tating, Sophie  owned  she  had  said  to  Louise — 

"This  M.  Andr^  danced  twice  with  me  yesterday  evening, 
but  for  all  that  he  is  as  proud  as  anything  ;  he  did  not  utter  three 
words  to  me." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Andr^,"  said  Joseph,  "  that  is  a  fair  provoca- 
tion, take  note  of  it." 

"  It  is  very  true,"  interrupted  Henriette,  afraid  that  the  little 
Sophie  might  attract  all  the  notice  of  the  young  men ;  "  every 
body  remarked  it;  M.  Andr^  has  quite  the  appearance  of 
a  noble,  he  simpers  instead  of  laughing,  and  only  dances^  on 
the  points  of  his  toes ;  I  said  when  I  saw  him,  '  "What  did 
that  poor  gentleman  come  to  the  ball  for,  it  does  not  seem  to 
amuse  him  at  all  r'  " 

Andr^,  shocked  at  her  indiscreet  boldness,  was  very  near  re- 
plying— *'  Truly  Mademoiselle  you  are  right,  it  did  not  amuse 
me  at  all ;"  but  Joseph  cut  him  short  by  saying  :— 

"  Better  and  better,  Andr6 ;  MademoiseWe  IS.QiTmeNXfcVk^'^^  "^ 
you,  what  do  I  say,  she  watched  you,  aVve  -wa^  toxslOcl  ^^^xss^^^^ 
with  you.     Do  you  know  you  made  qjoite  a.  aeii"a^ic^oTi>.    ^^J^Ss^- 
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Just  at  this  moment  the  servant  annoimced,  with  the  common 
formula  of  the  country,  "  Here  is  Madame  such  a  one,"  one  of 
the  most  elegant  ladies  in  the  town. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  off,"  said  Joseph  in  a  low  tone,  "  she  is  the  very 
quintessence  of  bores." 

.This  visit  interrupted  the  grisettes'  conversation,  and  the  acti- 
vity of  their  needles  was  slackened  by  the  curiosity  with  which 
they  furtively  examined  the  lady's  toilette,  from  the  feathers  of 
her  hat  to  the  ribbons  of  her  shoes.  On  her  part  Madame  Privat, 
the  name  of  the  fine  lady,  examined  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
trousseau  with  much  interest,  and  took  it  upon  herself  to  make 
a  very  grave  objection  to  the  cut  of  a  sleeve.  The  colour 
mounted  to  Henriette's  face,  on  hearing  herself  so  flagrantly  at- 
tacked in  the  exercise  of  her  profession.  The  lady  said  unheard- 
of  things ;  she  dared  to  say  that  the  sleeve  was  in  bad  taste, 
and  that  the  double  loops  of  the  wristlet  were  not  the  right 
thing.  Henriette  coloured  and  turned  pale  alternately,  and  was 
just  preparing  a  thimdering  answer,  when  Madame  Privat  turning 
lightly  on  her  heel,  spoke  of  something  else.  The  freedom  with 
which  Henriette's  work  had  been  criticised,  and  the  little  attention 
which  had  been  paid  to  her  vexation,  augmented  her  resentment, 
and  she  promised  herself  revenge.  As  soon  as  the  lady  had  talked 
sufficiently  long  about  nothing  with  Madame  Marteau,  she  asked 
if  the  marriage  bouquet  were  bought. 

"  It  is  ordered,"  said  Madame  Marteau,  "  Genevi<ive  is  taking 
great  pains  with  it,  she  is  much  attached  to  my  daughter,  and 
has  promised  to  let  her  have  the  prettiest  flowers  she  has  ever 
made." 

"  Do  you  know,  that  little  Genevieve  is  really  clever  in  her 
way !"  said  Madame  Privat. 

"  Oh !"  said  the  grandmother,  "  her  talent  is  something  really 
worthy  of  admiration,  as  for  me  I  cannot  understand  how  flowers 
can  be  made  so  like  nature.  When  I  go  to  see  her,  and  find  her 
in  the  midst  of  her  work  and  models,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other." 

"  Well,"  said  the  lady  with  indifference,  "  all  that  one  can  say 
Is,  that  she  cxaminea  the  natural  ftoweTS,  aiv^  \TDi>uaXfe^  \Jcv^\cv  ^^^- 
^^J',  that  proves  intelligence  and  good  ta.ste." 
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"  I  should  think  so  indeed  !"  muttered  Henriette,  furious  at 
hearing  Genevieve's  talents  spoken  of  lightly. 

"  Good  taste  !  good  taste  !"  replied  the  old  lady,  "  the  child's 
taste  is  really  wonderful,  if  you  could  but  see  the  marriage  bou- 
quet  she  is  making  for  Justine  ;  the  jasmine  really  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  just  gathered." 

"  And  the  lilies  of  the  valley  !  Mama,"  said  Justine. 

"  Do  you  admire  lilies  of  the  valley,  Justine  ?"  said  Joseph, 
vv^ho  had  just  re-entered. 

"  And  there  is  also  some  white  lilac  for  the  ball  dress,"  said  Ma- 
dame Marteau ;  "we  have  fifty  francs  worth,  merely  for  the 
bridal  dress,  without  counting  fancy  flowers  for  the  bonnets  ;  they 
are  terribly  dear  and  spoil  very  quickly." 

"  But  how  much  time  does  it  take  her  to  make  these  bou- 
quets ?'*  said  Joseph,  "  a  month  perhaps  ?  To  work  a  whole 
month  for  fifty  francs,  that  is  not  the  way  to  get  rich." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  quite  right,  Monsieur  Joseph,"  said  Henriette, 
in  a  sharp  voice,  "  it  is  certainly  not  too  good  pay  ;  there  is  not 
much  profit  for  poor  grisettes,  and  over  and  above  that  they 
have  to  put  up  with  so  much  impertinence !  We  have  not  always 
the  happiness  to  do  our  day's  work  in  such  liberal  families  as 
yours,  M.  Joseph;  there  are  many  people  who  talk  very 
grandly  to  others,  but  who  by  their  own  firesides,  higgle  most 
miserably." 

"Eh!  eh!"  said  the  grandmother,  who,  sitting  rather  far 
from  Henriette,  only  heard  her  voice  indistinctly,  "  what  is  she 
looking  so  cross  about  here,  as  though  she  would  eat  us  all 
up  ?  Henriette,  Henriette,  are  you  talking  against  us,  my 
child  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  grandmother,"  said  Joseph,  "Mademoiselle  Heririette, 
on  the  contrary,  loves  us  Avith  all  her  heart,  and  me  into  the 
bargain,  is  it*not  so  Mademoiselle  Henriette?" 

In  order  to  make  the    reader  understand  the  grandmother's 
alarm,  it  may  as  well  be  remarked  that  the  gossipping  of  the 
grisettes  is  the  terror  of  all  the  households   of  L***.     Initiated 
for  entire  weeks  into  the  little  secrets  of  t\:^^  V^'cwl^^^^^  *C!£kK^ 
have  hardly  any  other  amusement  aftei  t\ie\i^,  «3i^  ^^  ^^^^rscnrr. 
of  the  young  me^,  except  to  carry  from  isimV^  \»  Wss^l  '^'^  '^^" 
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licious  observations  they  have  made  in  each,  and  even  the  do- 
mestic scandal  they  may  have  discovered.  In  every  family  they 
find  auditors  greedy  of  gossip,  who  do  not  blush  to  question  them 
as  to  their  neighbours'  concerns,  forgetting  that  the  next  day, 
their  own  home  will  furnish  materials  for  the  chronicle  in 
the  very  next  house.  Slander  is  a  terrible  weapon,  of  which  the 
grisettes  avail  themselves  to  strengthen  the  power  of  their  charms, 
and  to  exact  from  the  women  who  hate  them  the  most,  all  kinds 
of  indulgences  and  attentions.  Madame  Privat  felt  the  im- 
prudence of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  and  knowing  there  were 
no  human  means  to  hinder  a  grisette  from  talking,  she  adopted 
the  only  mode  of  at  least  avoiding  direct  insults,  and  beat  a 
retreat. 

When  she  was  gone,  a  nmning  fire  of  taimts  relieved  Hen- 
riette's  feelings,  and  her  workwomen  composed  a  chorus  which 
must  have  made  the  lady's  ears  tingle,  if  the  proverb  speaks 
truth. 

Amongst  the  droll  anecdotes  which  were  now  fastened  upon 
her,  Henriette  told  one,  which  brought  back  Genevi«ive's  name 
into  the  conversation.  Madame  Privat  had  driven  a  shame- 
fully hard  bargain  for  a  crown  of  roses,  which  she  had  afterwards 
declared  she  had  procured  from  Paris,  and  said  it  had  cost  her 
very  dear. 

Joseph,  who  did  not  like  Genevieve,  declared  it  was  well  done, 
and  he  took  pleasure  in  provoking  Henriette,  by  depreciating  the 
talents  of  the  young  flower-maker. 

"  Now,  once  for  all,"  cried  Henriette  angrily,  "  do  not  speak 
ill  of  her ;  of  us  others,  as  much  as  you  like,  we  care  nothing 
for  you ;  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  turn  Genevieve  into  ridicule — 
a  girl  who  lives  so  shut  up  at  home,  working  and  reading  night 
and  day,  never  going  to  a  ball,  and  very  likely  never  having  taken 
a  man's  arm  in  her  life." 

"  Ah !  Ah  !"  said  Joseph,  "  you  will  see  some  fine  day,  she  will 
do  worse  than  the  others.  I  distrust  still  waters,  and  girls  who 
read  so  many  romances." 

"Romanceal  do  you  call  those  great   books  she  is  turning 
over  all  day  romances  ?  they   aie  MV  oi  \ia.NJviv  ^ot^^^  ^\c^Og.  \ 
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do  not  understand,  and  which  very  likely  you  would  not  under- 
stand yourself." 

*•'  What !"  said  Andre,  "  does  Mademoiselle  Genevieve  read 
Latin?" 

"  She  studies  treatises  on  botany,"  replied  Joseph,   "  that  is 
.  natural  enough,  it  is  for  her  trade." 

"  She  is  then  a  person  out  of  the  common  way,"  said  Andrfe. 

"  I  should  think  so  indeed,"  answered  Henriette,  "  I  told  you 
just  now,  she  is  the  sort  of  grisette  to  dine  with  Monsieur.  But 
Marquis  as  you  are,  M.  Andr^,  you  had  better  not  forget  your 
ruffles  when  you  address  her  ;  talk  of  pride  indeed,  Genevieve 
knows  very  well  what  that  is." 

"  But  what  is  she  then  herself?"  interrupted  Joseph,  "  and 
what  right  has  she  to  set  herself  above  you  ?" 

"  Do  not  say  that.  Monsieur,  with  us  she  is  as  goodhimioured  a 
companion  as  any  one  you  will  meet." 

"  AVhy  then  does  she  not  go  to  the  promenade  or  the  balls  with 
you  ?" 

"  That  is  her  character,  she  had  rather  study  her  books.  But 
when  she  has  gained  a  little  sum,  she  invites  us  there  in  the  even- 
ing, and  gives  us  cakes  and  tea ;  and  then  she  sings  for  us  to 
dance,  and  she  sings  better  with  her  throat  than  you  with  your 
flute.  And  how  she  receives  us !  such  neatness  !  quite  a  little 
palace  !  and  yet  no  one  can  say  she  is  assisted  by  her  lovers,  not 
she !" 

"  Ah  yes,  pretty  balls  !"  said  Joseph,  "balls  without  any  men, 
I  am  sure  you  must  be  very  dull." 

"  What  arrogance !  these  gentlemen  fancy  we  think  of  nothing 
but  them." 

"  But  what  will  all  this  lead  to  ?"  said  Joseph,  "  will  she  find 
a  husband  between  the  leaves  of  her  old  books,  and  in  the  buds 
of  her  flowers  ?" 

"  Bah !    Bah  !    a  husband !   what  tradesman   could  marry  a 
woman  like  her  ?  a  fine  husband  a  locksmith  or  shoemaker  would 
be  for  her,  Avith  his  dirty  hands,  and  leathern  apron !  and  as  for 
you,  my  fine  gentlemen,  you  are  hardly  maxty^w^  tcvk^^  ^csA  ^^-  ^ 
nevieve  is  too  proud  to  he  your   conipamoTi  \xv  «k^  o'Cast.  ^'«?i . 
''Say  she  Is  too  coJdhearted.     I  cannot  ^ie^x  ^omesv^^^sA^"^^ 
nothing. " 
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Macb  you  know  about  her  indeed,"  said  Henriette,  shrug- 
png  up  her  shoulders,  "*  she  has  the  tenderest  heart ;  she  loves 
ler  friends  like  her  sisters,  and  she  loves  her  flowers,  like — what 
jhall  I  say,  like  children.  You  should  see  her  find 'in  the  fields 
a  flower  which  pleases  her,  there  is  joy  I  there  is  a  treasure  I  For 
a  little  daisy  for  which  I  would  not  give  a  penny,  she  will  weep 
for  joy ;  and  she  often  goes  before  daybreak  to  gather  her  flow- 
ers, before  you  featherless  birds  are  out  of  your  nests.*' 

*'  Really  !"  cried  Andre  hastily,  •'  then  it  must  have  been  her 
whom  I  met  one  day. ..." 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  left  the  room,  to  conceal  the  emo- 
tion and  joy  which  he  felt  at  thus  finding  the  trace  of  his  pretty 
dreamer  in  the  meadows. 

"  Just  look  at  that  young  man,"  said  Joseph  to  them,  when 
Andr^  had  left  the  room,  "  he  is  mad." 

"  He  is  very  odd,  indeed,"  said  Henriette. 

"  I  must  tell  you  what  is  really  the  matter  with  him,"  said 
Joseph ;  "  he  is  devoured  by  the  ennui  of  not  being  in  love, 
and  you  must  help  me,  young  ladies,  to  cure  him  of  this  ennui." 

"  Oh  no !  we  will  not  interfere  in  it,"  cried  they  all,  not  with- 
out casting  an  attentive  look  at  Andre,  who  was  just  passing  by 
the  window. 

"  I  am  speaking  seriously,  dear  Henriette,"  said  Joseph,  who 
met  the  pretty  workwoman,  in  one  of  the  corridors  a  few  minutes 
before  dinner,  "  you  must  help  me  to  console  my  friend  Andr^." 

"Are  you  joking?"  replied  she,  with  a  disdainful  air.  "  Go 
to  a  doctor,  if  the  gentleman  is  mad." 

"  No,  he  is  not  mad,  fair  Henriette  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  too 
wise.     He  dares  not  even  think  a  woman  pretty.     You  may  de- 
pend upon  lovers  like  him,  when  they  have  once  shaken  off*  their 
tnauvaise  honte,  they  are  the  tenderest  in  the  world.     But  do  not 
think  I  am  alluding  to  you.     No,  by  heaven,  if  you  take  pity 
on  any  one  here,  I  would  rather  it  was  upon  me  than  him. 
But  what  I  mean  in   two  words  is,  that  Andre  would  fall  in 
Jove  directly,  if  he  saw  Genevieve ;  she  is  just  the  beauty  to 
please  him/' 
"  Well,  Monsieur,  if  he  goes  to  t\ie  ^exexv  ci  q\.c>0«.  ^cvsi^-s^  ^^-^ 
Sunday  he  will  see  her.     What  lia^e  1 1^  ^o  \VY\X\'CftaX-^" 
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''  Oh !  he  must  see  her  to-day,  you  can  go  and  fetch  her 
after  dinner,  tell  her  to  come  and  dance  in  the  court-yard  with 
you,  and  you  will  see  my  Andr^  begin  sighing  directly." 

"  Are  you  mad,  M.  Marteau  ?  what  sort  of  a  proposition  are  you 
making  to  me  ?" 

"  None  !  what !  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  Would  you  form 
bad  ideas  }  Ah !  Mademoiselle  Henriette,  I  thought  you  had 
never  heard  of  such  things." 

Henriette  coloured  as  red  as  her  neckerchief.  "  But  what  do 
you  want  me  to  do  then  }  To  bring  Genevieve  here,  that  this 
gentleman  may  pay  his  court  to  her  ?  Is  that  acting  honourably?" 

"  Why  not  ?  If  your  soul  is  as  pure  as  mine,  why  should  you 
think  it  wrong  that  my  friend  Andr^  should  pay  his  court  to 
your  friend  Genevieve  ?  I  can  answer  for  him,  cannot  you  answer 
for  her?" 

"  Oh  that  is  not  the  difficulty ;  I  can  answer  for  her  as  for 
myself." 

Joseph  made  a  grimace  as  though  he  were  swallowing  a  nut, 
and  then  replied  with  a  serious  air  : 

"  In  that  case,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  be  so  savage.  Even 
if  Andr^,  who  is  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  should  turn  into  a 
scoundrel  all  at  once,  would  Mademoiselle  Genevieve's  virtue  be 
injured  by  his  attempts.  Let  her  come,  pretty  Henriette,  she  will 
be  another  dancer  for  our  ball  this  evening,  and  we  shall  amuse 
ourselves  with  Andr6's  sheepish  air,  and  Genevieve's  coldness 
of  manner.  This  is  an  intrigue  which  is  likely  to  lead  them  far 
truly !" 

"  Well,  it  is  true,"  said  Henriette,  *'  this  little  gentleman  will 
be  very  droll  with  aU  his  bowings,  and  as  for  Genevieve,  she 
need  not  fear  that  any  one  wiU  speak  ill  of  her,  whilst  she  is 
with  me."  , 

Joseph  made  a  contortion  as  though  he  were  swallowing  an 
apple. 

"  I  shall  have  some  trouble  to  make  her  come,"  added  Henri- 
ette ;  "  she  never  visits  amongst  the  citizens,  and  she  is  right 
M.  Joseph.     The  citizens  are  not  husbands  for  u^,  ^cjvjiL  ^^^^  ^^ 
not  listen  to  their  Eatteries ;  you  may  TeitieTDkbet  ^•a.\.,«v!iR-^^^^^^^ 
''This  is  too  much,"  said  Joseph,  aside,  ''l  rav  ^^^i^a^'^% 
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pumpkin,  which  will  certainly  choke  me.    Pardon,  Mademoiselle, 
I  have  a  spasm  of  the  stomach.     I  hear  the  dinner  bell,  allow 
me  to  offer  you  my  arm.     Well  it  is  agreed,  is  it  not  ?" 
"  What  is  agreed  Monsieur,  if  you  please  ?" 
"  That  you  shall  go  to  fetch  Genevieve  after  dinner." 
"  I  will  try." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Henriette  did  try  in  order  to  please  Joseph  Marteau,  whose 
protestations  of  love  she  would  have  been  very  glad  to  render 
serious.  She  pretended  to  admire  Genevieve's  virtue  much,  and 
from  esprit  de  corps,  she  never  ceased  vaunting  the  superiority 
of  this  grisette  in  knowledge  and  talent  to  all  the  ladies  of  the 
town.  But  in  truth  she  did  not  much  approve  the  excessive 
rigidity  of  her  conduct.  She  believed  happiness  could  not  be 
found  in  a  lonely  heart,  and  her  friendship  induced  her  continually 
to  advise  Genevieve  to  listen  to  some  gallant. 

She  was  forced  to  dissimulate,  in  order  to  induce  Genevieve  to 
go  to  Madame  Marteau's.  The  young  florist  only  went  on  re- 
ceiving the  assurance  of  meeting  no  one  but  the  daughters  of  the 
house  and  Henriette's  workwomen.  To  give  colour  to  the  story, 
Joseph,  without  saying  anything  to  Andr^,  had  taken  him  away 
for  a  walk  in  the  town,  and  only  re-entered  when  he  thought 
Geneti^ve  and  Henriette  must  have  arrived. 

They  joined  them  in  the  little  garden  behind  the  house,  Gene- 
vieve had  given  her  arm  to  the  grandmother,  who  leaned  on  her 
in  an  affectionate  manner,  saying, 

"  Come  this  way,  my  child,  I  want  to  show  you  my  Himero- 
cales*  you  have  never  seen  any  so  fine.     When  you  have  seen 

*  Four  o'clock  flowei,  oiMarveY  ol  "Peixj^. 
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them,  you  will  wish  to  make  some  for  Justine's  bouquet,  they  are 
a  most  beautiful  white.     Now  look." 

Genevieve  did  not  see  the  two  young  men,  who  were  walking 
silently  behind  her,  Joseph  making  a  sign  to  the  rest  not  to  be- 
tray them.  Genevieve  stopped  and  looked  at  the  flowers  without 
speaking  ;  she  seemed  thinking  sorrowfully. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  do  you  not  like  these  flowers  ?" 

"  I  like  them  too  much,"  replied  Genevieve,  in  a  rather  formal 
.  yet  charming  tone  of  voice,  "  that  is  why  I  do  not  like  to  copy 
them ;  look,  Madame,  I  could  never  do  it,  how  could  I  hope  to 
get  this  white,  and  the  brilliancy  of  this  tissue  ?  Satin  would  be 
too  glossy,  muslin  too  transparent.  Oh,  never !  never  !  And  the 
perfume,  what  is  it  made  of  ?  who  put  it  into  the  flower  ?  where 
should  I  get  it  for  those  I  made  ?  The  good  God  is  more  skilful 
than  I  am,  my  dear  lady." 

Speaking  thus,  Genevieve  supporting  herself  by  the  vase  of 
flowers,  bent  over  the  him^ocales  her  forehead,  white  as  them- 
selves, and  remained  as  if  entranced  by  the  delicious  odour  they 
exhaled.  It  was  then  that  Andr^  first  saw  her  face,  and  he  re- 
cognised his  lady-love,  as  he  called  her  in  his  heart,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  two  verses  of  the  song. 

Genevieve  did  not  resemble  her  companions  in  any  thing  ;  she 
was  little,  and  rather  pretty  than  beautiful,  her  figure  was  very 
slight  and  graceful,  though  she  was  so  upright  as  not  to  lose  an 
inch  of  her  little  stature.  She  was  very  fair,  with  not  much  colour, 
but  her  skin  was  finer  and  purer  than  the  most  beautiful  musk 
rose  that  ever  left  her  workroom.  Her  features  were  regular 
and  delicate,  and  though  her  nose  and  mouth  were  not  very  aris- 
tocratic in  their  form,  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  and  the  shape 
of  her  forehead,  made  her  look  both  proud  and  intelligent. 
Neither  was  her  costume  like  that  of  the  grisettes  of  her  country, 
she  followed  the  Parisian  modes,  for  she  had  studied  her  art  at 
Paris.  Therefore  her  companions  tolerated  many  innovations 
on  her  part.  She  was  the  only  one  in  the  tovni  who  allowed 
herself  a  black  satin  apron,  and  even  at  home  one  oi  foulard^ 
which,  notwithstanding  all  the  indulgence  shown  to  her,  caused 
some  remark.  She  had  dared  to  ,diniinish  the  immense  pro- 
portions of  the  cap  peculiar  to  t^e  woik^oiaea.  ^i  \jj^^^  ^    ^c^r, 
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agreed  that  on  a  tall  woman  this  paraphernalia  of  ribbon  and 
lace  was  not  without  a  sort  of  extravagant  grace,  but  she  objected 
that  her  little  person  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  such  a 
superstructure,  and  she  had  adopted  the  little  Parisian  cap  with 
its  close  full  border,  which  seemed  to  be  rivalled  in  whiteness  by 
the  face  it  surroimded.  She  was,  besides,  particular  about  her 
feet,  in  a  manner  that  was  unknown  in  the  coimtry,  and  she  her- 
self knitted  of  extremely  fine  thread  her  gloves  and  open- worked 
stockings.  Andr6  recognised  on  her  hands  gloves  similar  to  the 
one  he  possessed ;  he  admired  her  little  hands,  and  her  little  feet 
qovered  by  prunella  shoes  very  high  in  front.  Her  dress,  instead 
of  sitting  close  to  the  figure  like  those  of  her  companions,  was 
fuH  and  floating,  but  displayed  a  waist  of  which  a  girl  of  ten 
years  might  have  been  jealous :  her  delicate  rosy  shoulders  and 
arms  might  be  divined  through  the  fine  white  cambric  which 
covered  them. 

When  she  perceived  Joseph,  who  spoke  to  her  first,  she  sa- 
luted him  with  a  cold  politeness,  but  Joseph  knew  how  to  soften 
her. 

"  Oh,  Mademoiselle  Genevieve,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  of  you 
yesterday  when  I  was  himting ;  just  imagine,  near  the  Chateau 
Fondu  there  are  flowers  I  have  never  seen  before,  and  if  I  could 
have  found  out  how  to  prevent  their  fading,  I  would  have  brought 
them  in  my  game-bag." 

"  And  do  not  you  know  what  they  are  ?' ' 

"  No,  indeed,  but  they  are  about  two  feet  high,  the  leaves  look 
as  though  they  were  spotted  with  blood,  the  flowers  are  of  a  clear 
rose  colour,  with  great  spots  on  them  like  wine  lees,  one  might 
think  them  large  wasps  with  their  stings,  or  little  ugly  faces, 
putting  out  their  tongues  at  you  ;  I  laughed  till  I  held  my  sides, 
when  looking  at  them,  although  I  was  by  myself." 

"  They  are  very  singular  plants,"  said  Genevieve,  smiling. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Andr^,  timidly,  "  as  far  as  my  limited  know- 
ledge of  botany  allows  me  to  speak,  that  they  are  Ophrydes, 
called  by  our  shepherds  the  Serpent  plant." 

"  Oh,  why  such  a  name  ?^'  said  Gen^vi^ve,  "  what  have  these 
poor  lowers  in  common  with  feuch  disagreeable  animals  ?" 

They  are  poisonous  plants,"  md  !^Il^k4,  "and  they  have 
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something  frightful  about  them,  notwithstanding  their  beauty; 
first,  the  spots  of  blood,  and  then  a  repulsive  smell,  if  you  had 
seen  them  you  would  have  foimd  something  wicked  in  then 
very  look,  for  plants  have  a  physiognomy  as  well  as  men  anc 
animals." 

"  What  you  say  is  very  odd,"  said  Joseph,  "  but  it  is  true 
nevertheless,  for  I  tell  you  that  these  flowers  looked  just  as 
though  they  were  laughing  in  my  face,  and  yet  I  could  not  help 
doing  so  too." 

"  Besides,  to  gather  them  in  that  place,"  replied  Andrt,  "  one 
must  incur  a  certain  danger.  The  pool  of  Chateau  Fondu  ha» 
very  treacherous  banks." 

"  Where  is  this  Chateau  Fondu  ?"  asked  Henriette. 

"  Near  the  Chateau  de  Morand,"  replied  Joseph,  '"  it  is  a  sin- 
gular place,  and  really  rather  dangerous.     Figure  to  yourselve: 
a  little  lake  in  the  middle  of  a  meadow,  the  water  is  almost  hid- 
den by  reeds  and  bulrushes,  and  is  full  of  teals  and  wild  ducks, 
that  is  why  I  go  there  to  himt  so  frequently." 

"  When  you  say  hunt,  you  mean  to  say  poach,"  interrupted 
Andr^. 

"  So  be  it ;  I  was  telling  you  one  could  hardly  see  where  the 
water  begins,  it  is  so  covered  with  herbs.  On  the  borders  there 
is  a  sort  of  grassy  moss,  where  it  seems  as  though  one  might 
walk ;  not  at  all,  it  is  green  mud,  into  which  you  sink  up  to 
your  knees,  and  very  often  even  over  the  head." 

"The  tradition  of  the  country  is,"  said  Andr^,  "that  once  there 
was  a  castle  in  the  place  of  that  pool.  One  fine  night  the  devil, 
who  had  made  the  chatelain  sign  a  compact  with  him,  wished 
to  seize  his  prey,  and  stuck  his  pitchfork  imder  the  foundations. 
The  next  day  they  sought  the  castle  in  all  the  coimtry ;  it  had 
disappeared,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  great  marsh,  which 
no  one  could  approach  without  falling  into  the  gulph,  and  since 
then  it  has  retained  the  name  of  Chateau  Fondu.* 

"  That  is  just  such  a  tale  as  I  like,"  said  Genevieve. 

"  What  corroborates  the  story,"  said  Andre,  "  is  that  during 
hot  weather,  when  the  waters  are  low,  here  and  there  masses  of 

*  Or,  the  Sunken  Castle. 
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earth  and  greenish  stone  may  be  seen,  which  are  thought  to  be 
the  battlements  of  the  castle." 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,"  said  Joseph,  "  but  it  is 
certain  that  my  dog,  who  is  no  coward,  who  swims  like  a  duck, 
and  is  accustomed  to  dabble  in  marshes  after  snipes,  has  an  in- 
surmountable fear  of  the  Chateau  Fondu ;  it  seems  as  though  there 
were  something  supernatural  there  which  repels  him,  I  should 
lull  him  before  I  could  make  him  go  in." 

"  It  is  altogether  a  wonderful  place,"  said  Genevieve.  "  Is  it 
very  far  from  here  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Andr^,  who  was  wild  with  anxiety  to  meet 
Genevifeve  once  more  in  the  meadows. 

"  Not  far !  not  far !"  said  Joseph,  "  it  is  three  good  country 
leagues  oflf.  But  do  you  wish  to  go  there,  Mademoiselle  Gene- 
vieve ?" 

"  No,  Monsieur,  it  is  too  far." 

"  Oh,  there  are  means,  I  will  put  my  horse  into  the  patache,* 
and " 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,"  cried  Henriette,  and  all  the  grisettes,  "do  take 
us  to  the  Chateau  Fondu,  M.  Joseph  !" 

"  And  us  too,"  cried  Joseph's  little  sisters.  "  In  the  patache, 
oh  how  delightful !" 

"  Well,  I  agree,  if  you  are  good.  Now  let  us  see — ^what  day." 

"  Pardijie,  to-morrow  is  Sunday,"  said  Henriette. 

"  Just  the  very  thing ;  to-morrow  then.  You  will  come  with 
us.  Mademoiselle  Genevieve  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  do  not  know,"  said  she,  a  little  embarrassed,  "  I  think 
I  cannot  go,  but  I  am  not  the  less  grateful  to  you.  Monsieur." 

"  There,  there  are  your  scruples  again,  Genevidve,"  said  Hen- 
riette, "  it  is  ridiculous,  my  dear ;  what !  will  you  not  come  with 
us,  when  even  the  Demoiselles  Marteau  are  going  ?" 

*'  But  those  young  ladies,"  said  Genevieve,  in  a  low  voice  to 
her,  "  are  under  the  protection  of  their  brother." 

"  Mon  Dieu,''  said  Henriette,  aloud,   "  and  you  shall  be  under 

mine.     Am  not  I  of  age,  independent,  mistress  of  my  actions  ? 

Is  there  any  one,  never  mind  where,  never  mind  who,  sufficiently 

♦  Chaiae-cail. 
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ill-bred  to  look  askance  at  me,  and  besides,  cannot  one  take  care 
of  oneself?  You  are  quite  tiresome  Genevieve,  you  who  could 
be  so  amiable.  Come,  you  must  go  my  dear !  Young  ladies^ 
you  must  come  and  decide  her." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,"  said  the  little  girls,  "  we  will  not  go  without 
you." 

Justine,  the  eldest  daughter,  put  Ker  arm  into  Genevieve's, 
saying  : 

"  I  beg  of  you,  dear,  to  go  ;"  and  sihe  added  in  her  ear,  "  you 
know  there  is  only  you  to  whom  I  can  talk." 

"  Well !  I  will  go,"  said  Genevieve,  quite  confused, "  since  you 
wish  it  absolutely." 

"  How  kind  you  are,"  said  Justine. 

"  Oh  !  do  not  trust  her,"  cried  Henriette,  "that  is  just  as  she 
always  does.  She  promises  just  to  get  rid  of  people,  and  at  the 
time  of  setting  out  she  finds  a  thousand  pretexts  not  to  go.  She 
is  a  storyteller,  make  her  give  her  word  of  honour." 

"  Do  go,  my  child,"  said  Madame  Marteau  to  Genevieve. 
"  I  cannot  go,  otherwise  I  would  accompany  you.  But  if  you 
are  obliging,  you  will  take  my  place  amongst  the  children; 
Joseph  is  a  great  mad-cap,  these  pretty  young  ladies  are  a  little 
giddy,  they  will  amuse  themselves,  they  will  dance,  and  they 
will  do  well,  but  during  this  time  the  little  girls  may  fall  into 
that  horrid  Chateau  Fondu.  You,  Genevi<ive,  who  are  as  wise 
and  as  serious  as  a  little  mama,  you  will  look  after  them,  and  I 
shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you." 

"  That  decides  me  entirely,"  said  Genevieve,  "  I  will  go,  dear 
madame ;  young  ladies  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour." 

"  Oh,  what  happiness,"  cried  the  little  girls  ;  "  you  will  play 
with  us,  Genevieve,  you  will  make  us  daisy  crowns,  and  rush 
baskets,  will  you  not?" 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Joseph,  "  how  many  shall,  we  be  ? 
nine  women,  Andr^  and  I.     I  cannot  put  ail  these  folks  into  my        « 
patache^  we  must  seek  another  carriage." 

"  My  father  has  a  char-ci-bancs,  which  he  will  lend  us  wil- 
lingly," said  Andr^. 

"  That's  right,  then  it  is  agreed  upon,"  ana^s^ete^^o^^'^N''^  ^^'^ 
must  sleep  at  home  to  night,  and  come  vet^  e^x\:^  \Ki-'a^s>rsx^"^ 
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morning  with  the  carriage.  Very  well,  now  let  us  prepare  our- 
selves for  our  amusement  to-morrow,  by  amusing  ourselves 
to  night.  Will  you  dance,  will  you  play  at  prison  bars,  or 
hide  and  seek  ?" 

"  Oh  !  let  us  dance,"  cried  the  young  girls. 

Joseph  drew  his  flute  from  his  pocket,  mounted  upon  the  stone 
steps  covered  with  hortensias,  and  began  to  play,  whilst  his 
sisters  and  the  grisettes  took  their  places  imder  the  lilac  trees. 
Andr^  was  so  anxious  for  Genevieve  to  dance  with  him,  that  for 
that  very  reason  he  dared  not  ask  her,  and  addressed  himself  to 
Henriette,  who  was  proud  enough  of  having  caught  the  only 
cavalier  of  ihe  company. 

Nevertheless,  guided  by  a  look  from  Joseph,  she  drew  her 
partner  opposite  Genevieve  who  had  selected  the  youngest  of 
the  little  Marteau  girls.  Genevieve  blushed  deeply  when  it  was 
necessary  to  touch  Andre's  hand ;  it  was  the  first  time  in  her 
life  that  such  a  thing  had  happened  to  her,  but  she  played  her 
part  courageously,  and  displayed  a  sweet  gaiety,  which  she 
could  not  have  hoped  for  herself  if  she  had  foreseen  an  hour 
before  that  she  should  have  acted  in  a  way  so  contrary  to  her  usual 
habits. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  ?"  cried  Joseph,  at  the  end  of  the 
quadrille,  *'  Mademoiselle  Genevieve  passes  for  not  knowing  how 
to  dance.  Yes,  young  ladies,  there  are  many  evil  tongues  in  the 
town  who  say  she  has  her  reasons  for  never  going  to  a  ball.  As 
for  me,  I  must  say,  1  never  saw  any  one  dance  so  well  in  my 
life,  and  yet.  Mademoiselle  Henriette,  there  are  not  many  dancing 
masters  can  come  up  to  you."  " 

Genevifeve  became  as  red  as  a  strawberry ;  and  Henriette  ap- 
proaching Joseph,  said : 

"  Be  quiet,  you  will  frighten  her  away.  To  pay  attention  to 
her  is  a  bad  way  to  tame  her." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Joseph,  laughing,  and  in  a  low  voice ;  "  a 
little  compliment  never  displeases  a  girl.     For  example  when  I 
tell  you,  that  you  are  as  pretty  as  an  angel,  you  cannot  be  angry, 
for  you  know  I  mean  what  1  sa^." 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense,"  said  'H.eTvfvfiXX,^,  Ixi^  ^1  ^•a&&fc^ 
vanity. 
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This  next  time  Andr^  ventured  to  ask  Genevieve,  but  he 
danced  with  her  without  being  able  to  utter  a  single  word  ;  every 
moment  the  words  died  upon  his  lips.  He  feared  talking  non- 
sense ;  his  heart  beat ;  he  almost  lost  his  senses.  When  he  had 
to  advance  he  forgot  it,  and  let  his  vis-a-vis  advance  alone ;  then 
he  darted  suddenly  forward  to  repair  his  fault,  danced  the  wrong 
figure,  and  confused  the  whole  dance,  in  the  midst  of  the  young 
girls'  laughter.  Genevieve  alone  did  not  mock  him,  she  was 
silent  and  reserved.  Nevertheless  she  regarded  Andre  with 
complacency,  for  he  had  spoken  well  about  botany,  and  that 
abridged  very  much  the  timid  preliminaries  of  their  acquaintance. 
But  if  Andr^  had  ventured  to  mingle  in  the  conversation,  and  ad- 
dress her  in  a  general  manner,  it  was  no  longer  the  same  thing 
when  it  became  necessary  to  address  her  directly.  His  excessive 
timidity  diminished  Genevieve's,  for  she  was  proud  but  not 
prudish.  She  dreaded  the  gross  flatteries  which  she  heard  ad- 
dressed to  her  companions,  but  in  good  company  she  would  have 
felt  quite  in  her  element. 

There  are  some  choice  natures,  which  develope  of  themselves, 
and  in  every  position  into  which  chance  may  throw  them.  No- 
bility of  heart,  is  like  vivacity  of  mind,  a  flame  which  nothing 
can  extinguish,  and  which  unceasingly  endeavours  to  elevate  it- 
self, as  though  to  rejoin  the  altar  of  eternal  grandeur  and  good- 
ness from  which  it  emanates.  Whatever  may  be  the  hostile 
elements  which  oppose  these  elect  destinies,  they  make  their  way ; 
without  effort  they  assume  their  place  ;  they  make  one  for  them- 
selves in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  On  their  brow  sits  a  divine 
seal,  an  invisible  diadem,  which  summons  them  naturally  to 
govern  all  inferior  spirits  :  no  one  suffers  from  their  superiority, 
because  it  is  imconscious  of  its  own  existence,  it  is  acknowledged 
because  it  is  beloved.  Such  was  Genevidve,  a  creature  purer 
than  the  flowers,  amongst  which  her  life  flowed  on. 

They  say  that   poetry  dies;    poetry   cannot   die.     Had   she 
only  one  human  brain  for  her  asylum,  she  would  yet  endure 
for   ages,  for  she  would  burst  forth  like  the  lava  of  Vesuvius^ 
and  strike  out  a  path  through  the  most  pToaaic  ife«3^\'&^. 

In  spite  of  her  overturned  temples,  and  t\ve  ^^'s,^  %^^^  -«Qt^- 
shipped  on  their  ruins,  she    is   immoital,  \\Ve  AlV^  ^ctfcvCTvfe  ^* 
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flowers,  and  the  splendour  of  the  heavens.  Exiled  from  social 
grandeur,  repudiated  by  the  rich,  banished  from  the  theatres, 
churches,  and  academies,  she  will  take  refuge  in  citizen  life, 
and  will  mingle  with  the  simplest  details  of  existence.  Weary 
of  singing,  a  language  which  the  great  do  not  comprehend, 
she  will  murmur  in  the  ear  of  the  humblest  her  words  of  love 
and  sympathy.  Has  she  not  already  descended  into  the  re- 
cesses of  German  taverns  ?  is  she  not  seated  at  the  spinning 
wheel?  does  she  not  cradle  in  her  arms  the  children  of  the 
poor  ?  Are  those  loving  hearts  to  be  counted  for  nothing,  who 
possess  her,  and  suffer ;  who  are  silent  before  man,  and  who 
weep  before  God.  Scattered  voices  which  embrace  the  world 
in  universal  chorus  and  join  each  other  in  heaven  ;  divine  sparks 
which  return  to  some  unknown  star,  perhaps  to  the  ancient 
i^hoDbus,  to  descend  again  tfpon  the  earth,  and  nourish  it  with 
an  eternally  divine  fire.  If  she  no  longer  produces  great  men, 
does  she  not  produce  good  men  ?  Who  knows  whether  she 
may  not  be  the  mild  and  beneficent  divinity  of  another  gene- 
ration, and  whether  she  may  not  succeed  to  the  doubt  and  de- 
spair by  which  our  age  is  smitten  ?  Who  knows  if,  in  a  new 
code  of  morality,  in  a  new  religious  catechism,  satiety  and  sorrow 
will  not  be  branded  as  vices,  and  love,  hope,  and  admiration  be 
recompensed  as  virtues  ? 

Poetry  revealed  to  all  intelligences  would  be  an  extra  sense 
which  all  men  are  perhaps  more  or  less  capable  of  acquiring  ; 
and  which  would  render  all  life  more  extended,  more  noble* 
and  more  happy.  The  manner  of  certain  mountain  tribes 
prove  this  in  a  striking  degree  ;  it  is  true  that  Nature,  pro- 
digal of  beautiful  spectacles  in  these  regions,  has  taken  upon  her- 
self the  education  of  man ;  but  the  songs  of  the  Bards  have 
descended  into  the  valley,  and  poetical  ideas  can  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  standard  of  all  men.  One  bears  his  poetry  on  his 
brow,  another  in  his  heart ;  this  one  seeks  it  in  slow  and  silent 
wanderings  over  the  plains,  another  pursues  it  in  his  courser's 
gallop  through  the  moimtain  pass ;  a  third  waters  it  at  his 
window  in  a  pot  of  tulips.  Instead  of  asking  where  she  is,  should 
it  not  rather  he  asked,  wheie  is  aVie  ivol't 
If  it  were  only  a  language,  it  im^\i\-\>^\o^^.\  \iA\\.\x\s.  ^Tv^^'^^swifc 
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composed  of  two  things  ;  beauty,  which  is  difiused  throughout 
external  nature,  and  sentiment,  which  is  bestowed  on  every 
ordinary  intelligence.  To  condenm  poetry  to  death,  or  to  con- 
sign it  to  the  tomb,  we  must  first  tear  up  from  the  soil,  even 
the  smallest  of  the  flowers  of  which  Genevieve  formed  her 
bouquets. 

For  she  also  was  a  poet,  and,  believe  me,  there  are  in  the 
depths  of  the  gloomiest  dwellings,  in  the  centre  of  the  hum- 
blest conditions,  many  lives  which  end  without  producing  a 
single  sonnet,  and  yet  nevertheless  are  in  themselves  magnifi- 
cent poems. 

It  needs  but  little  to  awake  these  spirits,  slumbering  in  the 
thick  atmosphere  of  ignorance,  and  to  encircle  them  with  a  lumi- 
nous halo,  which  will  never  quit  them.  A  book  falling  into 
their  hands,  a  song  or  a  few  words  from  a  passer  by,  a  study  un- 
dertakeJi  either  from  prosaic  design  or  from  necessity,  the  least 
providential  chance  sufiices  to  discover  to  llie  elected  spirit  a 
universe  of  ideas  and  sentiments.  Thus  it  had  happened  with 
Genevieve.  The  light  art  of  imitating  flowers  had  led  her  to 
examine  her  models,  to  love  them,  and  to  seek  in  the  study  of 
nature,  a  means  of  perfecting  her  own  intelligence ;  little  by  liU 
tie,  she  becan\e  identified  with  nature,  and  each  day,  in  the  secret 
of  her  heart,  she  devoured  eagerly  the  immense  volume  displayed 
before  her  eyes.  She  dreamed  not  of  fathoming  any  other  sci- 
ence than  the  one  to  which  her  time  was  of  necessity  consecrated ; 
but  she  had  really  divined  the  secret  of  imiversal  harmony. 

The    inanimate    world,  which  once  she    looked   at  without 
seeing,  henceforth  she  understood ;  she  peopled  it  with  invisible  . 
beings,  and  her  soul  went  forth  unceasingly  to  embrace  the  spirit 
of  universal  love  which  hovers  over  creation.     Borne  by  the 
wings  of  her  all-powerful  imagination,  she  discovered,  beyond 
the  smoky  roofs  of  her  little  town,  an  enchanted  nature,  which 
lay  upon  her  table,  imaged  in  a  branch  of  hawthorn.  ,  A  tame 
goldfinch  which  flew  about  her  chamber,  brought  from  without 
the  melodies  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  when  her  little  mirror 
gave  her  back  her  own  likeness,  she  saw  t\iet^  ^  ^vrasa  ^^^^^ 
ifo  exquisite,  that  she  was  affected  mttiout  \ai0^^^m%  ^\s:^.»«a.^ 
shed  delicious  tears  as  at  the  sight   oi  a  tmasvs,\jet.    ^  ^^  ^'^^'^ 
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accustomed  herself  to  live  unaffected  by  all  that  surrounded  her, 
it  was  not,  as  they  fancied,  from  a  gloomy  and  savage  virtue ;  she 
was  too  calm  in  her  innocence  ever  to  have  sought  her  strength 
from  rigid  maxims.  She  had  no  need  of  virtue  to  guard  her 
innate  modesty  ;  and  a  noble  pride  in  herself  sufficed  to  preserve 
her  from  the  gross  homage  which  her  companions  sought ;  she 
avoided  it,  not  from  hatred,  not  from  disdain,  she  did  not  fear 
being  overcome  by  it,  but  dreaded  its  disgust  and  ennui.  Happy 
in  her  liberty  and  her  occupations  ;  an  orphan,  rich,  through  her 
labour,  beyond  her  wants,  she  was  amiable  and  complaisant  with 
the  companions  of  her  childhood  ;  she  feared  to  appear  vain  of 
her  little  extra  information,  and  often  allowed  herself  to  be  amused 
by  them  ;  but  she  endured  rather  than  excited  their  gaiety* 
and  though  she  never  showed  them  the  least  sign  of  contempt  or 
ennui,  yet  her  greatest  happiness  was  to  find  herself  alone  in 
her  little  chamber,  and  say  her  prayers  by  the  light  of  thie  moon, 
whilst  inhaling  the  odour  of  the  jasmine  around  her  lattice. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Andbe  had  reckoned  a  little  too  much  upon  his  own  strength  in 
offering  to  ask  for  the  char-h-bancSy  and  the  horse  from  his  fa- 
ther.   He  made  this  painful  reflection,  towards  nine  o'clock,  when 
he  left  the  Marteau  family ;  and  his  anxiety  became  graver  and 
graver,  as  he  approached  the  paternal  roof;  but  this  changed 
into  a  consternation  of  another   character,  when  he   found   his 
father   in   one   of    his    most  decided  fits  of    ill-humour;    the 
handsomest  of   his  working  oxen  had  fallen  ill  on  returning 
from  pasture,  and  the  Marquis,  striding  with  a  disturbed  air 
up  and  down  the  lower  hall  of  his  house,  repeated  with  a  broken 
voice,  throwing   wild  glances  on  \ii^  «»Q^*.  ^^  ^tv>$^^,  V<OT^\si 
gripea!" 
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'*  Alas,  my  father,  are  you  ill  ?"  cried  Andre,  who  could  not 
understand  his  anguish. 

The  Marquis  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turning  his  back 
upon  him,  continued  his  hasty  walk. 

Andre  dared  not  repeat  his  question,  and  remained  uneasily 
in  his  place,  following  with  a  timid  eye  all  the  movements  of 
his  father,  whom  he  believed  a  prey  to  severe  pain. 

At  last,  the  Marquis  stopping  suddenly,  said  to  him  in  a  harsh 
voice : 

"  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  cordial  ball  ?'* 

Andre  reassured,  and  partly  comprehending,  ran  towards  the 
door,  saying  he  would  go  and  ask. 

"  No,  no !  I  may  as  well  go  myself,'*  said  the  Marquis ;  "  you 
are  good  for  nothing.     Stop  here." 

Andre  waited  the  return  of  his  father  for  an  hour,  hoping  to 
find  a  more  favourable  moment  to  present  his  request,  but  he 
waited  in  vain.  The  Marquis  passed  half  the  night  in  the  stable 
with  his  labourers,  rubbing  the  unhappy  Vermeil,  (that  was  the 
animal's  name)  and  administering  all  sorts  of  potions.  Andr^ 
ventured  several  times  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  invalid, 
and  also  of  his  father's  humour,  but  when  the  sick  ox  began  to 
get  better,  the  Marquis,  overwhelmed  by  fatigue,  and  retain- 
ing on  his  features  the  impression  of  the  troubles  of  the  day, 
thought  of  nothing  but  repose.  He  met  Andr^  under  the  portico 
of  the  hous^  and  said  to  him,  in  the  usual  rough  manner  of  his 
affection : 

"  Why  have  not  you  gone  to  bed,  GringaUt  ?  Does  any  one 
want  you  here  ?  Go  directly,  let  every  one  go  to  bed,  I  am  half 
asleep  already." 

This  would  perhaps  have  been  the  best  possible  time  to  obtain 
the  horse,  and  char-cL-bancs,  but  Andr6  had  the  childishness  to  be 
vexed  at  the  rude  or  vulgar  expressions  which  his  father  often 
addressed  to  him,  and  he  then  felt  a  kind  of  ill-himioiir  which 
kept  him  silent.  He  went  to  bed,  a  prey  to  the  most  lively  agi- 
tation. The  next  was,  to  his  eyes,  the  most  important  day  of  his 
life,  and  yet,  without  the  horse  and  char-H-bancs^  it  was  all  ^.^oislft?!^ 
lost* without  return.  He  could  not  a\ee^.  ^^  V^^R*  ^^wsN. 
before  daybreak,  but  how  could  lie  date  \;o  ^s\N^t>a  \a^  HsbSs^^  ^^e^ 
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the  midst  of  his  sleep  ;  to  brave  that  waking  outbreak,  often  so 
violent  in  plethoric  men  like  the  Marquis,  and  run  the  risk  of 
a  refusal  !  This  last  thought  made  Andr^  shudder.  "  Rather 
die  the  victim  of  his  anger,'*  cried  he,  "  than  break  my  word, 
and  lose  the  happiness  of  passing  a  day  with  Genevieve.'* 

When  three  o'clock  struck,  he  dressed  himself,  and  imagining 
his  furtive  disobedience  was  an  act  of  courage,  he  harnessed  the 
horse  to  the  char-cL-bancsldmaeUy  and  departed  without  any  noise, 
thanks  to  the  litter,  with  which  the  yard  was  covered.  But  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  not  yet  overcome  ;  it  was  necessary  to  go 
round  the  castle,  and  to  pass  under  the  Marquis's  windows.  It  was 
impossible  to  avoid  this  terrible  defile ;  the  road  was  hard,  and  the 
castle  wall  sent  back  an  echo  ;  the  char-d-bancs,  rarely  greased, 
creaked  every  time  the  wheels  turned  roimd,  in  a  deplorable 
manner,  and  the  horse's  heavy  shoes  nmg  awkwardly  over  every 
stone  in  the  road.  Andr6  trembled  like  the  poplar  leaves  agitated 
by  the  morning  breeze.  Happily  it  was  still  dark,  and  if  his 
father,  a  victim  to  the  sleeplessness  to  which  landed  proprietors 
are  often  subject,  should  chance  to  be  at  his  window,  he  might 
not  recognize  his  char-cL-bancs ;  but  then  his  hearing  was  so 
good,  so  practised  !  He  knew  so  well  the  pace  of  his  horse,  and 
the  sound  of  his  wheels !  Andr^  decided  upon  a  bold  step ; 
he  whipped  the  horse  so  vigorously,  that  he  made  him  gallop. 
This  was  an  imheard  of  proceeding  for  the  peaceful  animal,  and 
M.  de  Morand  heard  him  pass,  without  suspecting  anything,  and 
without  quitting  the  delicious  warmth  of  his  bed. 

When  Andr^  was  five-hundred  yards  from  the  manor  house, 
he  dared  to  turn  roimd,  and  seeing  behind  him  that  the  road, 
which  began  to  get  lighter,  was  quite  clear  of  obstruction,  he 
felt  an  inexpressible  sense  of  well-being,  and  suffered  his  horse 
to  slacken  his  pace. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  horse  had  had  time  to 

refresh  himself,  and  the  char-d-bancs,  with  Andr^,  whip  in  hand, 

was  at  Madame  Marteau's  door.     Joseph  was  harnessing  his 

carriole,  and  the  travellers  arrived  one  by  one,  in  their  gaiest 

Sunday  toilette,  but  their  eyes  still  a  little  heavy  with  sleep. 

An  hour  was  then  lost  in  useless  pie^«ct^\^Q>xis».    ^^^  ^a.'?^'  ^^'ss^K 
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settled  the  order  of  proceeding ;  he  pretended  that  it  was  his 
mother's  wish  that  the  Demoiselles  Marteau  should  be^  confided 
to  Andrfe  and  to  Genevieve,  as  the  most  discreet  of  the  party. 
He  himself  took  charge  of  Henriette  and  her  work-people,  and 
to  prove  that  it  was  with  reason  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
scatter-brain,  he  descended  the  horrible  pavement  of  the  town, 
at  full  gallop ;  his  companions  uttered  piercing  cries  ;  the  inhabit- 
ants thrust  their  heads  out  of  window,  and  envied  the  plea- 
sure of  this  joyous  party. 

Andr^  went  down  the  street  more  prudently,  enjoying  the 
pride  of  exciting  great  surprise. 

"  What !  Genevieve !"  all  the  astonished  glances  seemed  to  say. 
"  Yes,  it  is  Genevieve  with  M.  de  Morand !  Good  Heavens !  Where- 
fore ?  how  does  that  happen  ?  When  did  that  begin,  do  you 
know  ?  good  heavens,  how  will  it  end  ?" 

Genevieve,  under  her  white  gauze  veil,  understood  all  these 
commentaries  ;  she  was  too  proud  to  trouble  herself,  and  resolved 
to  dLsdain  and  smile  at  them. 

Little  by  little,  Andre  became  bold  enough  to  talk.  The 
eldest  Demoiselle  Marteau  was  an  amiable  person,  rather  plain, 
but  well  educated,  with  whom  he  liked  to  converse.  Ltttle  by 
little  also  Genevieve  mingled  in  the  conversation,  and  they  were 
almost  at  their  ease  together  when  they  arrived  at  the  Chateau 
Fondu.  Happily  for  him,  Andr6  had  studied  the  natural  sciences 
with  considerable  profit,  and  he  could  teach  Genevifeve  many 
things  ;  she  listened  eagerly,  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  met  a 
young  man  so  polished  in  his  manners,  and  improved  by  so 
good  an  education.  She  did  not  dream  for  an  instant  of  keep- 
ing apart  from  him,  nor  of  arming  herself  with  the  reserve  which 
she  always  felt  towards  Joseph.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  there 
was  no  need  of  it  with  Andr6,  and  that  he  never  departed  for  a 
moment  from  the  deepest  respect. 

The  morning  was  delightM :    they  gathered  flowers,  danced 
on  the  river  banks,  ate  hot-cake  in  a  farm-house ;  every  body  was 
gay,  and  Mademoiselle  Henriette  was  delighted  to  see  Genevieve 
such  a  good  comrade,     Joseph  observed  that  the  need  ot  ^  TStfst^ 
solid  repast  began  to  he  felt ;  that  the  Cla.^\;e^\i¥oTv!^"V3L^\ia.^\»^"^^ 
admired  enough,  and  that  it  would  be  betlet  \,o  ^e^V  ^  ^^flsaax  wvS^ 
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a  fresh  walk  in  the  neighbourhood.  Andr^  trembled,  recollect- 
ing the  proximity  of  his  father's  castle,  and  the  storm  which 
awaited  him  there,  when  Joseph  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his 
anguish,  by  exclaiming,  "  Parhleu^  our  friend  Andre's  castle  is 
only  two  steps  from  here,  the  father  Morand  is  the  best  of  men, 
and  my  intimate  friend,  he  will  welcome  us  wonderfully  well. 
Let  us  go  and  ask  him  for  a  roasted  turkey,  and  some  wine  from 
his  cellar ;  Andr^,  show  us  the  way,  and  go  before  to  do  the 
honours." 

Andr^  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  but  like  all  weak  minds,  who 
dare  not  stop,  and  always  embark  into  fresh  difficulties,  he  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fate,  and  re-entered  the  carriage  with  Gene- 
vieve and  her  companions. 

But,  as  he  approached  his  hereditary  turrets,  a  cold  sweat 
diffused  itself  over  all  his  limbs.  In  what  a  fit  of  anger  would 
he  most  likely  find  the  Marquis,  for  the  running  off  with  the 
horse  and  the  char-cL-bancs  must  have  caused  a  frightful  scandal 
in  the  house  for  many  hours,  and  the  Marquis  was  quite  inca- 
pable for  any  human  reason  whatever,  of  sacrificing  his  anger 
to  the  forms  of  society.  What  a  reception  for  Genevieve, 
whom  he  would  willingly  have  knelt  to  receive  into  his  dwell- 
ing !  and  what  a  mortification  for  him,  to  be  treated  before 
her  like  a  school-boy  caught  in  a  trick ! 

At  the  distance  of  two  gun  shots  from  the  house  he  stopped  his 
horse,  and  got  down.  '  He  approached  the  pcUache^  begged 
Joseph  to  get  down  also,  and  taking  him  aside,  confided  his 
embarrassment  to  him,  "  What,"  said  Joseph,  "  is  the  old  fox 
so  sulky  as  that  comes  to  ?  He  who  pretends  to  be  so  good 
humoured  !  But  never  mind,  nobody,  not  even  the  devil,  shall 
dare  to  look  askance  at  him  who  calls  himself  Joseph  Marteaii. 
Get  into  my  carriage,  and  give  me  your  whip,  I'll  go  on  first,  and 
take  it  all  on  myself." 

In  fact,  Joseph  whipped  the  respectable  sides  of  the  Marquis's 

horse  with  a  high  hand,  and  made  a  triumphal  entree  into  the 

courtyard.     The  Marquis  was  just  standing  at  the  stable  door. 

Since  the  terrible  event  had  been  discovered,  the  Marquis  had 

not  quitted  the  place  ;  he  was  -wbi^^  iot  \a^  ^ctdl,  \a  t^^^v^^  him 
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after  his  own  fashion.  His  fury  was  increasing  every  moment, 
and  he  was  laying  up  a  store  of  invective,  which  would  have 
required  more  than  one  day  to  exhaust  itself.  When,  instead  of 
Andr6's  timid  countenance  upon  the  carriage  box,  he  saw  Joseph's 
proud  and  decided  face,  he  fell  back  two  or  three  paces,  and  be- 
fore he  could  articulate  a  word,  Joseph,  throwing  himself  upon 
his  neck,  embraced  him  so  forcibly  that  he  was  nearly  suffocated. 
"  Good  Heavens,''  cried  the  merry  provincial,  "  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  my  dear  Marquis  again !  For  more  than  six  weeks  I've 
been  intending  to  bring  my  family  to  see  you ;  but  women  are 
so  long  in  deciding  upon  any  thing !  However,  I  woidd  not 
marry  my  eldest  sister  without  introducing  her  to  you,  and  here 
she  is,  dear  Marquis.  Ah  !  she  has  heard  talk  of  you  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  of  your  fine  castle,  your  large  garden,  and 
J-our  stables,  the  best  kept  in  the  country.  My  sister  is  a  good 
country  manager,  who  understands  all  these  things  ;  and  here 
are  the  little  ones,  one,  two,  three  ;ynow,  young  ladies,  make 
your  curtsies.  Marie,  wipe  that  plum-stain  off  your  cheek,  and 
go  and  embrace  M.  le  Marquis.  Ah,  he  is  a  good  papa,  the 
Marquis  is  !  ask  him  for  sweetmeats,  he  has  always  his  pockets 
full.  Ah  !  ah  !  my  dear  neighbour,  you  see  I  had  a  real  wish  to 
come  and  see  you,  at  three  o'clock  this  morning  I  was  in  Andre's 
bedroom.  The  party  was  only  settled  yesterday  with  these  young 
ladies.  They  were  wild  to  come  hero.  I,  who  knew  you  were 
the  most  gallant  gentleman  and  the  most  polite  man  in  France,  I 
would  bring  them  all,  for  there  are  five  or  six  who  are  not  my 
sisters,  but  who  are  not  the  less  estimable,  and  who  would  give 
any  thing  to  see  your  estate.  It  is  such  a  fine  one !  talked  of 
all  over  the  country  !  I  came  this  morning  to  ask  you  for  your 
carriage,  your  horse,  and  your  son ;  Andr6  told  me  you  were 
still  asleep,  after  the  night's  fatigue.  I  would  not  suffer  them  . 
to  wake  you  for  such  a  trifle,  and  I  would  not  disturb  any  one ; 
I  harnessed  the  horse  myself,  and  carried  off  your  son  against 
his  will,  for  he  is  a  lazy  fellow !  Apropos,  how  goes  on  the  sick 
animal  ?  Better  ?  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it !  So  you  see  how  I  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  all  these  little  cbatteiei^  t»  ^^^  ^^r^^'^i^* 
I  was  quite  sure  you  would  thank  me  ioT  \\..  Ttifc  ^«ss3??^  ^ 
the  most  amiable  man  in  the  provmce\     Cotaa^i^xss^'^'^'^^^'^ 
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do  not  be  ashamed.  Tell  M.  le  Marquis  how  anxious  you  were  to 
come  and  see  him.*' 

The  Marquis,  quite  bewildered  by  this  discourse,  and  the  ap- 
parition of  all  these  yoimg  and  pretty  faces,  who  seemed  to  mul- 
tiply by  enchantment  at  each  of  Joseph's  sentences,  could  find 
no  pretext  for  his  resentment.  The  imexpected  demand  of  a 
dinner  did,  not  vex  him  much,  he  was  hospitable,  and  had  some 
pretensions  to  gallantry.  He  decided  upon  offering  one  arm  to 
Mademoiselle  Marteau  and  the  other  to  Genevieve,  whose  lady- 
like appearance  made  him  take  her  for  a  young  lady  of  the  best 
society ;  and,  politely  begging  the  others  to  follow  him,  he  con- 
ducted them  to  the  dining-room,  where,  whilst  waiting  for  dinner, 
which  he  ordered  directly,  he  entertained  them  with  fruit  and 
refreshments. 

Andr^,  delighted  to  see  things  go  off  so  well,  took  courage, 
and  did  the  honours  of  the  house  with  much  grace.  His  father 
left  him  alone,  but  cast  a  ^wering  look  upon  him  from  time  to 
time.  The  old  fellow  was  not  avaricious,  and  would  have  been 
willing  to  give  all  he  possessed,  but  he  liked  to  offer  it  himself, 
and  could  not  bear  that  any  one,  even  his  own  son,  should  touch 
a  flower  without  his  permission. 

Andr^  led  Genevieve  to  a  little  botanical  garden,  which  he 
cultivated  in  a  comer  of  his  father's  large  orchard.  Genevieve 
was  so  much  interested  in  the  flowers,  and  in  Andre's  explanations, 
that  she  forgot  every  thing,  and  not  until  the  dinner-bell  soimded, 
did  she  blushingly  recollect  that  she  was  alone  with  him,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  party  were  at  a  distance  in  the  grounds. 

The  Marquis's  affability  lasted  pretty  well  all  dinner  time,  at 
dessert  he.  even  tried  his  hand  at  a  few  insipid  compliments  addres- 
sed to  Henriette's  bright  eyes,  and  Genevieve's  pretty  white  hands- 
He  always  thought  Joseph  an  amusing  guest,  a  thorough  drinker, 
capable  of  keeping  up  all  through  a  wedding  feast,  from  noon  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  never  ill-tempered  or  quarrel- 
some over  his  wine,  no  glass-breaker,  and  incapable  of  mistaking 
his  friends  during  intoxication.  He  behaved  so  well  this  time, 
and  without  neglecting  his  gallant  attentions  to  the  ladies,  he  did 
such  honour  to  the  Cote  Morandyintsige,  that  the  Marquis  left  the 
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table  with  heightened  colour,  and  sparkling  eyes,  though  rather 
dull  and  heavy  headed. 

Joseph  imagined  he  had  conquered  the  old  man's  anger,  and 
secretly  applauded  himself  on  his  skill ;  but  Andr^,  who  knew 
his  father  better,  augured  less  favourably  from  this  elevation  of 
spirits.  He  knew  that  the  Marquis  was  never  more  implacably 
clear-sighted  than  at  such  times.  He  watched  him  therefore 
with  great  anxiety,  and  took  scrupulous  care  not  to  utter  a  word 
which  might  wake  a  confused  remembrance  of  the  carried  off 
horse  and  carriage. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Marquis  had  not  clearly  understood  in  what 
sort  of  society  Joseph  and  his  sisters  had  come  to  see  him.     The 
fact  is,  that  he  was  not  prejudiced,  that  he  was  usually  polite  and 
hospitable  to  every  one,  but  that  he  had  an  insurmountable  objection 
to  grisettes.     This  aversion  must  have  acquired  great  power  over 
him,  for  it  was   combated  by  a  habit  of  gallantry  towards  the 
fair  sex,  and  also  by  a  pretension  of  not  being  quite  a  stranger 
to  the  means  of  pleasing  them.    But  much  as  he  enjoyed  receiving 
graciously  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  recognized  humbly  their 
inferiority  of  rank,  just  as  much  did  he  hate  in  his  secret  soul 
those  who  treated  him  as  an  equal  companion,  without  feeling 
obliged  to  him  for  his   liberality   and    affable    manners.      He 
was  very  willing   to  be   the  best   citizen  in  the  world,  provided 
no  one  else  forgot  that  he  was  a  Marquis,  and  that  he  did  not 
care  to  display  it  himself.     The   workwomen   of    L***  there- 
fore, with   their   chattering,   their   privileges,  and   their   affec- 
tation of  familiarity,  were,  necessarily,  characters  entirely  opposed 
to  his,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  them  in 
his  house.     He  could  not  submit  to  their  arrogating  the  right  of 
sitting  at  his  own  table  without  his  leave  asked,  and  he  never 
failed,  when  his  dining  room  was  invaded  by  these  feminine 
usurpers,  to  yield  up  the  place  to  them,  and  go  to  his  fields.  This 
manner  of  proceeding  had  set  all   the  principal  grisettes  quite 
against  him,  the  more  so  when  they  saw  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Commune,  a  person  dressed  in  a  blouse  and  wooden  shoes,  and 
even  the  gamekeeper,  a  yet  himibler  dignitary,  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  seat  upon  a  stool,  when  they 
came,  about  supper  time,  with  any  news  to  the  Maxojax^.    '^^si^ 
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preference  towards  mere  peasants  appeared  to  them  an  indication 
of  a  low  and  insolent  disposition,  whereas  it  was  the  result  of 
very  well  considered  pride. 

Although  Henriette  and  her  work-people  had  been  very  well 
received  this  time,  there  yet  remained  some  leaven  of  resent- 
ment in  their  hearts  against  the  Marquis  for  his  former  treat- 
ment of  their  companions.     The  presence  of  Mademoiselle  Mar- 
teau,  the  gentle  manners  of  Andr^,  and  Genevieve's  modest  and 
polite  demeanour,  had  imposed  a  restraint  upon  them  during 
dinner-time.     But  when  they  left  the  table,  their  uncultivated 
habits  and  manners  got  the  upper  hand  again ;  they  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  orchard  like  unbridled  colts,  ran  over  the 
borders,  treading  down  daisies  and  tomatas,  filling  the  air  with 
songs    more    gay  than   melodious,  and    with    laughter    which 
sounded  ill  in  the  ears  of  the  Marquis.     He  left  Andr^   with 
Genevieve  and  the   Demoiselles    Marteau,  and  whilst  Joseph 
took  his  measures  to  get  a  kiss  from  Henriette,  under  favour 
of  its  being  a    day   consecrated  to   folly,    he   went    furtively 
near    the    wall    where     his     finest    espaliers    stretched  their 
long  arms,  loaded  with  fruit,  over  their    great  trellices,    and 
kept    watch  over    his    peaches    and    grapes.      Henriette   per- 
ceived it,  and  wishing  to  display  the   audacity   and  pride  on 
which    she    glorified   herself,    she    went    straight    across    the 
kitchen  garden,  and  within  thirty  paces  of  the  Marquis,  began 
leisurely  to  fill  her  apron  with  the  finest  fruits.     The  others  fol- 
lowed her  example,  and  laid  hands   upon    everything.      That 
which  justified  the  Marquis's  anger  was,  that  instead  of  merely 
gathering  from  the  tree  the  fruit  they  wished  to  take  away  with 
them,  they  pulled  the  branches  also    till  they  broke  in  their 
hands,  covered  with  unripe  fruit  which  they  threw  down  scorn- 
fully in  the  midst  of  the  paths,  after  having  tried  it  with  their  teeth. 
Owing  to  this  aristocratic  proceeding,  instead  of  a  dozen  peaches 
and  as  many  bunches  of  grapes  which  they  might  have  taken, 
they  managed  to  injure  all  the  fruit  trees,  and  to  break  down 
the  beautifully  suspended  trellices,  which  the  Marquis  had  so 
carefully  trained  into  bowers,  and  which  were  the  admiration 
of  all  connoisseurs. 
The  Marquis  felt  inclined  to  take  \rp  oi^b   ^^"^  'O^^  \st^Ti^^^ 
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with  which  they  had  strewed  the  ground,  and  to  run  after  them 
as  he  woidd  have  done  after  mischievous  goats ;    but  he  saw 
Joseph's  tall  figure  near  Mademoiselle  Henriette,  and,  though 
brave  enough,  he  had  no  wish  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  with 
him,  which    might  end    stormily.      Besides,  he    liked  Joseph, 
and  could    see  that  he  disapproved  of  all  this   disorder.      He 
took  a  wiser  though   a    more  cruel    course  ;    he  went  to  his 
stable,   took  out  his  horse,    had   him  harnessed   to    the  char- 
a-bancs,    drove    them    both  about   three  hundred    steps    from 
the   house,  into  a  grange,    the  key  of    which  he  put  into  his 
pocket,  and  then  with  a   calm   air,  re-entered  his  dining  room. 
No    one    was    there  ;    but   the    spirit^  of     vengeance    which 
assisted  him  that  day,  showed  him  at  the  first  glance  four  or 
five  great  tulle  caps,  and  Barege  shawls,  spread  out  with  great 
care  upon  the  sofa.      The   young  people   had    deposited  their 
finery  there,  that  they  might  run  about   more  at  their  ease  ^^in 
the  garden.     The  Marquis  did  not  think  twice  about  the  matter, 
he  extended  himself  upon  all  the  ribbons  and  laces,  and  even 
placed  his  muddy  gaiters  upon  the  rose  coloured  crape  kerchief 
of  Mademoiselle  Henriette.     He   then   waited  in   delicious  re- 
pose for  the  time  when  the  young  ladies  should  finish  destroy- 
ing his  orchard. 

When  they  came  in,  they  found  the  malicious  old  gentle- 
man pretending  to  be  asleep,  whilst  spoiling  their  precious 
finery  ;  they  execrated  him  a  thousand  times,  and  called  him 
quite  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear,  an  old  drunkard. 

"  Well  indeed,"  said  Henriette  in  an  angry  voice,  "  so  lace 
is  necessary  for  the  Marquis  to  sleep  ofiT  his  wine  upon !" 

"  Faith,"  said  Joseph,  pinching  himself  to  avoid  laughing, 
"  the  afiair  is  so  singular  and  so  droll,  that  I  can  hardly  feel 
sorry  for  it.  Really,  it  seems  a  pity  to  wake  the  good  Marquis ; 
when  he  sleeps  so  quietly,  poor  man  !" 

Speaking  thus,  Joseph  gently  pressed  the  Marquis's  hand ; 
who  for  some  time  pretended  not  to  be  able  to  rouse  himself. 
But  however  at  last  he  decided  to  leave  the  sofa,  and  let  the 
grisettes  pick  up  the  remains  of  their  toWelte.   livy.\.  A^bfi»\  \si."^^^ 

a  condition Henriette  foamed  with  lage.    ^.  ^e^ox^ajcA.^- 

peared  to  see  nothing  of  it,  he  took  JosepVft  area,  «xAV^^^^ 
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to  see  his  wine  press.  But  his  deeper  vengeance  was  now  to 
display  itself.  The  sun  had  set ;  they  talked  of  returning, 
Joseph's  chaise  was  ready  before  the  door  the  moment  he  asked 
for  it.  "Take  my  sisters  and  Genevieve,"  said  he  to  Andre, 
"  and  set  off  in  my  carriage  ;  I  will  take  charge  of  the  grisettes 
and  the  char-d-bancs.  Go  off  directly,  for  if  you  stop,  and  your 
father  should  have  a  fit  of  ill-himiour,  it  would  fall  upon  you, 
whilst  he  will  not  dare  to  throw  any  difiiculties  in  my  way.  Be 
off  with  you." 

Andr^  did  not  wait  to  be  twice  told,  he  handed  in  bis  com- 
panions, took  the  reins  and  disappeared.     He  had  already  got 
some  way  off  whilst   Joseph  was  yet  waiting    the    appearance 
of  the  char-d^bancs.      He  had   slipped    some  money   into   the 
stable  boy's  hand,  telling  him   to  bring   the  carriage  ;   but  the 
carriage    did  not  come  ;  the  stable    boy  did  not  show  himself, 
and  the  Marquis  had   suddenly  disappeared.     After   a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  waiting,  Joseph  went   to  the   stable,  but    it   was 
empty ;   he  looked  for   the  char-cL-bancs,  under   the    cart-shed, 
it  was  not  there  ;  he  called,  no  one  answered.     He  went  all  over 
the  farm-yard,  and  at  last  met  the   stable-boy,  who    was    run- 
ning to  him  seemingly  breathless,  and  who  said  with  all  the  appa- 
rent sincerity  of  an  astute  peasant,  "  Alas,  my  good  sir,  there 
is  neither  char^cL-bancs^   nor  horse  to   be    had,    the   bailiff  has 
gone  off  with  them  to  the  fair  of  St.  Denis,  which  is  to  begin 
to-morrow  morning ;  he  did  not  know  they  would  be  wanted 
again,  and  M.  le  Marquis  told  him  yesterday  to  take  them  if  he 
wanted  them.     Who  could  tell  ? — who  could  imagine  ?" 

"  The  devil !"  said  Joseph,  "  is  he  gone  ?  when  ?  is  he  far 
off?" 

"  Oh  Monsieur !"  said  the  boy,  smiling  sorrowfully,  "  he  has 
been  gone  these  two  hours — ^he  must  be  at  L***,  by  this  time, 
if  he  is  not  farther." 

"  Well !"  said  Joseph,  "  it  is  enough  to  make  one  die  with 

laughing."      And    he    went    to    rejoin   the    grisettes    without 

troubWng  himself  much  about  an  event  which  would   transport 

them  with  anger,     Henriette  cried  out  violently ;  she  refused  to 

believe   in    the  steward's  depaitvne\  s\ie  cvjli^^^  ^^  ^^o^^''* 

malice  ;    she  sought  him  all  o^ex  t\ve  \iO\3i^^,  \.c»  x^y^^^Oq.  V\sxv^ 
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and  to  look  if  there  was  not  another  horse  and  another  carriage  to 
be  had,  but  the  Marquis  was  unfindable.  The  stable  boy  lamented 
over  the  unlucky  event.  At  last  they  were  obliged  to  come  to 
some  decision  ;  the  day  was  declining ;  they  must  go  on  foot,  and 
begin  as  night  was  setting  in,  a  walk  of  three  leagues,  over  bad 
roads,  and  with  their  caps  and  handkerchiefs  all  in  rags. 

The  grisettes  wept,  and  Henriette  in  her  fury  cast  bitter  re- 
proaches upon  Joseph  for  his  indifference.  He  nevertheless  with  a 
good  grace  offered  her  his  arm  to  walk  to  the  town,  she  refused  it 
at  first  from  spite,  but  soon  accepted  it  from  weariness.  They 
went  stumbling  along,  hurting  their  feet  against  the  stones,  and 
thoroughly  hating  the  abominable  Marquis,  the  author  of  their 
disaster,  while  he,  shut  up  in  his  chamber,  and  plunged  in  down, 
went  to  sleep  whistling  an  old  air,  most  likely  in  fashion  in  his 
vouth : 

**  Allez-vous-en, 
Gens  de  la  noce ;" 


or. 


Now  you  may  go  away, 
Guests  of  the  wedding-day. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

On  their  part,  Andre,  Genevieve  and  Mademoiselle  Marteau  con- 
tinued their  route  peacefully,  without  hearing  the  cries  of  distress 
with  which  Joseph  made  the  plain  resound.  At  last  one  of  the 
little  girls  having  let  her  bag  fall,  Andr6  stopped  the  horse,  and 
got  down  to  seek  it  in  the  darkness.  Whilst  doing  so,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  heard  a  stentorian  voice  calhng  upon  his  name  frooL 
afar.  He  consulted  with  the  others,  aad  Oevi'fcN\i^^  ^^cAs.^  ^C&al^ 
they  must  turn  back,  for  that   most  pToW\>Vj  ^otaa  ^rcAko^.  Nj^- 
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happened  to  the  char-ct-fiancs.  Andr^  obeyed,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  they  met  the  melancholy  walkers,  who  had  just  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Henrietle  wished  to  tell  theii  unlucky  ad- 
venture, but  suffocated  by  rage,  she  was  obliged  to  stop  for  breath, 
and  Joseph,  profiting  by  the  opportunity,  related  the  story  in  his 
own  way.  He  declared  that  it  was  merely  a  pleasant  trick  which 
the  Marquis  had  played,  and  that  the  young  ladies  had  thoroughly 
deserved  it,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  behaved  in  the 
orchard. 

"  It  is  an  infamous  shame,"  cried  Henrietce.  "  The  Marquis 
is  an  old  miser,  a  sly  wretch,  and  a  drunkard.*' 

*'  Come,  come,"  said  Joseph  impatiently,  "  you  forget  that  you 
are  talking  before  his  son,  who  is  too  poUte  to  contradict  you, 
although  if  you  were  a  man. ..." 

"  And  it  is  because  M.  Andr6  cannot  impose  silence  on  a  wo- 
man," said  Genevieve  eagerly,  "  that  you  ought  not  to  take  ad- 
.  vantage  of  his  politeness,  and  make  him  listen  to  language  which 
he  cannot  hear  without  being  wounded.  Come  Henriette,  calm 
yourself,  take  my  place  in  the  carriage  ;  try  to  make  room  for  all 
of  you,  only  take  little  Marie  on  your  knees ;  we  who  have  ridden 
half  the  way,  can  easily  walk  the  rest,  can  we  not,  dear  Justine  ?** 

The  change  was  soon  arranged.  Joseph  wished  at  first  to  yield 
his  carriage  to  Andr^  and  finish  the  journey  on  foot ;  but  he 
quickly  saw  that  Andre  liked  better  to  accompany  Genevieve,  and 
he  took  his  place  in  the  carriage,  which  he  drove  slowly  on.  Andre 
offered  his  arm  to  Justine  Marteau,  in  order  to  be  able  to  offer  the 
other  to  Genevieve  in  a  few  minutes,  but  no  sooner  had  she  accepted 
it,  than  Andr^  w;ho  imagined  himself  ready  to  say  some  of  the 
most  sensible  things  in  the  world,  could  not  find  even  a  word  to 
diminish  the  awkwardness  of  a  silence  which  lasted  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  without  any  visible  cause. 

Mademoiselle  Marteau  broke  it  the  first,  as  soon  as  she  had  finished 
thinking  of  something  else,  for  she  had  been  in  a  reverie,  either 
about  her  wedding  clothes,  or  her  lover.  "  Well,''  said  she, 
"  what  are  we  three  all  looking  at  the  stars  for  ?'* 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Andr6,  **  iVvat  I  was  not  looking  at  the 
-Stars  at  all,  and  ithinking  of  them  s\iiil  \e^^.    ^^  ^QM.^-a.^'OTjk'Sv 
^eJJe  Genevieve  ?" 
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"  I  was  looking  at  them  without  thinking  of  anything/'  said 
she. 

"  Excuse  my  not  believing  you,'*  said  Andre  ;  "  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  sure  that  you  reflect  much  and  justly  upon  every  thing.'* 

"  Oh  yes,  I  reflect,'*  said  she,  "  but  I  do  not  think  the  more  for 
that,  for  I  know  nothing,  and  when  I  have  been  dreaming  a  long 
time,  I  am  not  the  more  advanced.  "^ 

"  That  is  impossible.  When  you  look  at  the  stars,  you  must 
think  of  something.'' 

"  Sometimes  I  think  on  God,  who  made  all  those  lights  up 
there,  but  as  one  cannot  always  think  of  God,  it  happens  that  I 
go  on  looking  at  them  without  knowing  why ;  and  yet  I  often  sit 
for  hours  at  my  window,  unwilling  to  leave  it.  How  does  that 
happen  ?  Most  likely  the  stars  produce  this  effect  upon  every- 
body :  do  not  you  think  so,  Justine  ?'* 

"  I  think,"  said  Justine,  "  that  your  friend  Henriette  never 
looks  at  them  at  all.  As  for  me,  hke  you,  I  can  hardly  take  my 
eyes  away  from  them,  but  that  is  because  they  make  me  think  of 
many  things." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  because  you  are  so  learned,  Justine  ;  you  are  very 
happy  !  But  tell  me  what  the  stars  make  you  think  of ;  perhaps 
I  have  had  the  same  ideas,  without  being  able  to  describe  them.'* 

"How  can  one  look  at  them,*'  said  Justine,  "without  thinking 
of  those  innumerable  worlds,  in  relation  to  which  ours  is  onlv 
one  more  luminous  point  in  the  immensity  of  space  ?*' 

Grenevi^ve  stopped  short  and  looked  at  Justine,  waiting  im- 
patiently for  her  to  explain  herself. 

Andr^  had  imagined,  seeing  Genevieve's  beautiful  brow  so  full 
of  intellect,  and  hearing  her  language  so  reasonable  and  so  pure, 
that  she  must  know  everything  :  and  the  idea  of  his  own  inferiority 
had  till  then  rendered  him  timid  and  trembling  before  her.  He 
was  now  surprised  in  his  turn,  and  sought  in  her  large  eyes,  the 
cause  of  so  much  wafre^astonishment, 

**  Do  not  you  know,**  said  Justine,  not  sorry  to  display  her 
little  knowledge,  "  that  all  these  lights,  as  you  call  them  are  so 
many  suns  and  worlds  ?" 

'*Oh,  I  heard  that  said  at  Paris,  by  one  oi  tctj  <iQ\s\^'«siNss^ia>., 
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who  had  a  hook  about  it — but  I  thought  it  all  fancy,  and  I  can- 
not yet  beUeve  it.  Tell  us  what  you  think  of  it.  Monsieur 
Andr6." 

This  appeal  produced  a  singular  effect  upon  Andr^.  Just  before, 
he  had  been  almost  shocked  at  Genevieve's  ignorance,  now  he  was 
quite  touched.  Until  this  time,  his  love  had  been  merely  of  the 
mind,  but  now  it  seemed  to  sink  into  the  heart.  He  looked  at 
Genevieve  by  the  faint  hght  of  the  starry  heaven ;  he  could 
scarcely  distinguish  her  features,  but  her  dazzling  fairness  seemed 
to  display  her  lovely  face  surrounded  by  her  dark  tresses,  and  an 
angelic  serenity  seemed  to  repose  on  her  pale  and  delicate  counte- 
nance. Andr^  felt  so  much  emotion  that  for  some  moments  he 
could  not  answer  her.     At  last  he  said  in  a  faltering  voice, — 

"  Yes,  I  believe  that  our  world  is  only  a  place  of  sojourn  and 
trial,  and  that  amongst  those  you  now  see  in  the  heavens,  there 
is  some  better  world  where  souls  who  sympathize  with  one  ano- 
ther may  meet  again." 

Genevieve  stopped  ap:ain,  and  looked  at  him,  as  she  had  looked 
at  Justine.  All  he  said  seemed  to  her  obscure,  and  she  waited  for 
its  explanation. 

'*  Do  you  think  then,*'  said  Andr^  "  that  all  ends  here  below  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  I  beheve  in  God,  and  in  another  life." 

"  Well,  do  you  not  think  that  Paradise  may  be  in  one  of  those 
beautiful  stars  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.     What  do  you  think  yourself  .^" 

**  Neither  do  I  know  where  God  has  concealed  that  happiness 
which  he  bids  man  hope  for.  Do  you  think,  that  one  can  have  all 
one  hopes  for  in  this  life  }" 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Justine,  *'  we  may  wish  for  impossibilities. 
Happiness  and  wisdom  consist  in  regulating  our  desires  and  our 
wants." 

**  That  is  very  well  said,'*  replied  Andre  ;  "  but  do  you  think 
there  are  three  people  in  the  world,  who  can  attain  wisdom  ?  We 
three  now  :  will  you  answer  for  is  three  ?" 

"Oh,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  answer  for  myself,*'  said  Jus- 
t/ne  laughing ;  **  how  could  I  answer  for  you  ?  But  I  would  answer 
for  Genevidve,     I  believe  she  w\\\  ^Inn^.^ s  >a^  csj\m  ^\A\«?^y5" 
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"  And  you  Mademoiselle  Genevieve,  do  you  think  so  ?*'  said 
Andre. 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  she  simply.  "  But  tell  me  more  ahout  these 
stars,  they  interest  me  more.  Why  does  Justine  call  them  worlds 
and  suns  ?" 

Andr6,  happy  and  proud,  for  the  first  time  in  his  hfe,  in  having 
something  to  teach,  began  to  expledn  the  system  of  the  universe ; 
taking  care  to  simplify  all  his  demonstrations,  and  to  bring  them 
to  the  level  of  his  pupil's  intelligence.  Notwithstanding  the  sub- 
missive attention,  and  trusting  curiosity  of  Genevieve,  Andr^  was 
struck  with  her  good  sense,  and  the  precision  of  her  ideas.  She 
understood  quickly ;  there  were  moments,  when  Andr^  could  have 
fancied  her  endowed  with  extraordinary  faculties,  and  others  when 
he  could  have  imagined  himself  talking  to  a  child.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  Henriette  got  down  from 
the  carriage,  and  said  she  would  see  Genevieve  home.  Andr6 
dared  not  go  further ;  he  look  leave  of  her,  and  resisting  Joseph's 
intreaties  to  go  and  drink  punch  with  him,  he  set  off  lightly  towards 
the  castle.  His  only  desire  now  was  to  be  alone  with  his  thoughts. 
They  were  crowding  so  fast  on  his  mind,  that  he  soon  sat  down  by 
the  way- side,  and  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands,  he  remained  there 
till  the  cold  of  the  night  struck  him,  and  warned  him  to  continue 
his  route. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Thr  next  day  when  Andre  found  himself  alone  in  the  great  or- 
chard, many  thoughts  were  floating  in  his  brain,  but  he  had  dis- 
covered a  solution  to  his  greatest  anxiety,  and  he  experienced  a 
joyful  and  anxious  impatience.  Many  times,  in  the  last  twelve 
hours,  had  he  asked  himself,  whether  Genevieve  was  an  an^el  &q>vsn. 
heaven^  an  exile  in  a  poor  and  ungrateful  '^oA"^  \  ox  ^^«5^^x  '^^ 
was  simply  a  grisette,  more  modeftt,  aad  pte\>ivffi  ^w\  ^^  -oN^^scb- 
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He  had  not  been  able  to   repress  a  tender  and  almost  paternal 
emotion  when  she  so   naively  asked  him  to  instruct  her.     Her 
avowal  of  her  ignorance,  her  desire  to  learn,  her  facility  of  com- 
prehension, were  just  adapted  to  win  the  heart  of  a  man  as  full  of 
simplicity  and  goodness  as  she  was  herself.     Under  this  mass  of 
uncultivated  vegetation,  lay  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  where  the  di- 
vine word  might  spring  up  and  fructify.     A  soul  of  sympathy,  a* 
friendly  voice,  might  develope  this  noble  nature  and  reveal  it  to 
itself.     Such  was  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Andr^  from  all  his  re- 
veries, and  he  felt  enchanted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  becoming  the 
Prometheus  of  this  precious  statue.     He  blessed  heaven  for  having 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  instruction.     In  his  heart  too,  he 
thanked  M.  Forez,  for  having  opened  to  him  the  treasures  of  his 
knowledge,  and  in  his  excitement,  he  could  even  have  gone  •  and 
thanked  his  father,  for  having  made  something  better  of  him  than 
a  mere  peasant.     In  his  days  of  spleen,  he  had  often  cursed  the 
education  which,  by  creating  new  wants  for  him,  had  rendered  his 
present  condition  still  more  miserable.     Now  he  prayed  God's  par- 
don for  such  blasphemy.  He  recognised  all  the  advantages  of  study, 
feeling  himself  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  illumi- 
nate the  soul  of  Grenevi^ve. 

But  all  these  dreams  of  happiness  and  glory  vanished  when  he 
reflected  on  the  difl[iculty  of  seeing  Genevieve  soon,  and  even  on 
the  fearful  possibihty]  of  never  seeing  her  again.  Whilst  he  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  alleys  wet  with  morning  dew,  many  roman- 
tic projects  had  arisen  out  of  his  liberty  of  the  previous  evening  ;  but 
by  the  creation  of  an  imaginary  happiness,  the  necessity  he  felt  of 
realising  his  dreams  became  an  anxiety  and  a  torment.  His  heart 
beat  violently,  and  every  moment  seemed  ready  to  spring  from  his 
breast  to  rejoin  the  beloved  object.  He  was  astonished  at  his  own 
agitation.  He  had  not  foreseen,  that  when  arrived  at  this  degree, 
love  would  become  a  continual  suflfering.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
fancied,  that  the  moment  he  had  found  again  the  object  so  long 
hoped  for,  his  life  would  flow  on,  calm,  satisfied,  and  delicious ; 
that  one  day's  enjoyment  would  suffice  for  his  reveries  and  happi- 
nes8  for  months,  and  that  there  'woxM  \>^  ^%  \bm^  ^V^asare  in 
dreaming  over  the  past,  as  in  en^o^^  >i3cifc  ^x^^^\v\..   ^^-^.Siafc 
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evening  seemed  to  him  to  have  flown  away  too  rapidly  ;  he  re  • 
proached  himself  with  not  having  profited  enough  by  it,  he  re- 
called a  hundred  circumstances  in  which  he  might  have  said  some- 
thing to  plejwse  Grenevi^ve,  and  he  felt  a  deep  regret  at  his  owli 
timidity.  He  was  wild  for  an  opportunity  of  repairing  it,  but 
when  would  this  opportunity  come  ?  in  eight  days  ?  in  four  days  ? 
a  single  day  appeared  to  him  immeasurably  long,  and  his  life  was 
already  devoured  by  ennui. 

Only  the  dread  of  appearing  too  impatient,  and  of  exciting 
Genevieve's  reserve,  made  him  renounce  the  thousand  romantic 
projects  which  in  spite  of  himself  he  kept  forming.  But  he  was 
soon  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  impossible  to  Hve  without 
seeing  her,  and  that  he  must  quit  this  inactive  state,  or  lose  his 
senses. 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  town.  He  sat  down  upon  one 
of  the  seats  in  the  public  walk,  hoping  she  would  pass ;  but  he 
saw  all  the  maidens  of  the  city  go  by  in  groups  without  seeing  the 
little  feet  of  Genevieve.  He  then  remembered  that  she  never 
went  out  at  such  hours,  and  he  lingered  about  the  Marteaus'  house, 
without  daring  to  enter  it,  for  he  felt  an  inexpressible  reluctance 
to  let  any  one  divine  what  was  passing  within  him.  He  saw 
Henriette,  and  her  work-people  leave  the  house,  but  Genevieve 
was  not  with  them.  Had  he  known  where  she  lived,  he  would 
have  wandered  beneath  her  window,  and  perhaps  have  seen  her  ; 
but  for  nothing  in  the  world  would  he  have  asked  any  one  to 
inform  him.  , 

The  next  day  he  came  again,  and  went  to  call  upon  Joseph,  en- 
deavouring to  assume  an  air  of  the  greatest  indifference.  Joseph 
was  not' duped  by  this  pretended  gravity.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  why 
do  you  say  nothing  of  the  only  thing  which  interests  you  ?  You 
wish  to  see  Genevieve,  do  you  not  ?  It  is  not  very  easy,  I  was 
thinking  of  it  this  morning,  I  was  trying  to  find  out  an  expedient 
to  get  access  to  her  house,  but  I  could  think  of  nothing.  How- 
ever, we  must  manage  it.     Henriette  will  help  us." 

This  indiscreet  offer  of  assistance  from  Joseph,  cruelly  morti- 
fied his  hiend.     He  laughed  in  a  forced  macoxi^x ,  ^<w\«fvsi%'^eai^\iR' 
understood  nothing  of  this  pleasantry,  aad.  ^«X.\ka\S!fct««fi^^^^«ssssi. 
not  to  interfere  any  more. 
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"  Ah,  you  are  proud.  You  distrust  me,"  said  Joseph,  rather 
piqued.  "Well,  as  you  like,  my  friend,  manage  your  affairs 
yourself,  since  you  want  no  one  else's  help." 

Andr^  was  sorry  to  have  offended  such  a  devoted  friend,  but  he 
could  not  unsay  his  refrisal  and  disavowal.  He  left  rather  sadly. 
The  goodnatured  Joseph  perceived  it,  and  to  show  he  bore  no 
mahce,  walked  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  poplar  avenue  which 
skirted  the  town.  Just  before  turning  out  of  the  crooked  and  de- 
serted htttle  street,  he  showed  him  an  old  brick  house,  ornamented 
by  coarse  wood  carvings  and  with  a  penthouse  roof  overshadow- 
iag  the  narrow  windows. 

"  Look,"  said  Joseph,  showing  him  two  of  the  windows,  lighted 

by  the  setting  sim  and  fuU  of  flowers ;  **  there  your  rose  breathes. 

.  To  mount  the  staircase,  that  is  not  so  very  difficult ;  but  to  get  an 

excuse  to  pass  the  doorway,  that  is  harder  than  to  enter  the  garden 

of  the  Hesperides." 

Andre  was  troubled,but  endeavoured  to  assume  an  unembarrassed 
air,  and  to  smile. 

**  Have  I  made  a  blunder  ?"  said  Joseph,  "  it  is  quite  possible,  I 
am  very  fond  of  mythology,  but  I  am  not  always  happy  in  my 
quotations.'* 

**  That  is  a  very  good  one,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Andre  ;  "I 
laughed  because  it  was  droll,  and  because  I  do  not  feel  the  courage 
of  Alcides  and  Jason." 

However  that  might  be,  Andr^  the  next  morning  was  on  the 
staircase  of  the  old  brick  house.  Where  wa|  he  going  ?  he  hardly 
knew  himself.  Would  he  be  received  ?  He  scarcely  hoped  it. '  He 
had  in  his  hand  an  enormous  bouquet  of  the  finest  flowers  he  could 
get,  and  they  were  his  only  recommendation.  He  was  by  turns 
pale  like  the  Narcissus,  and  red  like  the  Adonis,  He  could  hardly 
support  himself,  and  at  the  last  step  he  was  forced  to  sit  down. 

He  had  achieved  somethmg  by  having  got  as  far  as  that  without 

collecting  the  whole  household,  and  causing  a  scandal  which  would 

have  prejudiced  Grenevi^ve  against  him.     He  had  passed  tbe  hat- 

maker's  shop,  who  occupied  the  ground  floor,  without  being  seen 

by  a  single  apprentice  ;  on  the  ftiat  float,  \i^  'W^  ^^s:^^^^  ^'^ork- 

room  of  fiempstresses,  the  dooT  oi  vj\i\di^^^  o^^^,  ^^^  ^V^ewtfe 
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there  issued  the  burdens  of  many  songs,  favorites  with  the  grisettes, 

such  as 

"  Woods  which  Aurora 

Has  brightened  with  her  smile." 


Or, 
Or, 


H 


He  comes  not  yet,  where  can  he  be  ?'* 


Fleuve  du  Tage,  &c. 

Andr^  hid  his  bouquet  in  his  hat,  and  turning  his  back  upon  the 
half  open  door,  ran  up  the  stairs  like  lightning,  and  only  stopped 
at  the  third  flpor.  Trembling,  and  recommending  himself  to  hea- 
ven, three  times  did  he  approach  the  door,  and  three  times  retire 
from  it,  uncertain  if  he  should  not  leave  his  bouquet,  and  flee  as 
fast  as  possible.  At  last  a  fourth  effort  succeeded.  He  knocked 
gently,  and  nearly  fainting,  leaned  against  the  wall. 

Five  minutes  of  profound  silence  gave  him  time  to  recollect  him- 
self. He  thought  that  Genevieve  was  probably  out,  and  almost 
rejoiced  at  his  escape  from  the  violent  emotion  he  had  previously 
resolved  to  brave.  Nevertheless  his  desire  to  see  her  overcame 
his  timidity,  and  he  was  going  to  knock  again,  when  becoming  ac- 
customed to  the  obscurity  of  the  staircase,  he  perceived  a  small  piece 
of  paper  fastened  on  the  door.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  succeeded  in  reading,  "  Genevieve,  Florist.''  and  a  httle 
lower  down,  in  smaller  writing,  *'  Lift  the  latch  if  you  please." 

Andr^,  transported  with  a  giddy  joy,  opened  the  door,  and 
entered  a  room  very  neatly  kept,  furnished  with  four  straw  chairs, 
a  little  provision  of  grapes  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  an  old 
faded  canvass,  on  which  some  vestiges  of  a  virgin  and  child  were 
yet  distinguishable.  A  httle  door,  upon  which  the  name  of  Gene- 
vieve was  again  written,  was  at  the  end  of  this  apartment.  Now 
Andr6  felt  all  his  terrors  returning,  but  after  what  he  had  dared 
already,  it  was  no  longer  the  time  to  renounce  his  enterprise  :  he 
knocked  therefore  at  the  other  door,  and  Genevieve  appeared. 

She  coloured  deeply,  and  saluted  him  with  an  embarrassment, 
in  which'  Andre  thought  he  perceived  a  little  displeasure.     Re 
stammered  out  a  few  words,  but  lost  co\ttv\fiWMVCfc  ^\s5ctt^  -^^'es^ 
Jie  saw  that  Genevieve   was   not   aioii^.    "^^j^assNa  ^w^  ^^>»* 
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standing  before  a  box  of  flowers,  choosing  a  bouquet.  She  cast 
a  look  full  of  surprise  and  irony  upon  Andre  ;  it  would  be  such 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  her  to  have  a  nice  cruel  Httle  bit  of 
*  scandal  to  pubHsh  about  the  virtuous  Genevieve  !  Genevieve  felt 
all  the  danger  of  her  position,  and  assuming  an  air  of  proud  com- 
posure— "  Enter,  M.  le  Marquis,'*  said  she,  **have  the  kindness 
to  sit  down  and  wait  a  httle — You  will  'give  me  your  commands, 
after  I  have  attended  to  Madame.*' 

Approaching  Madame  Privat,  she  opened  all  her  boxes  with  a 
calm  dignity,  which  for  an  instant  imposed  silence  on  the  would-be 
fashionable  provincial.  But  the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be 
easily  given  up.  After  choosing  some  moss-rose  buds,  Madame 
Privat  turned  round  towards  Andr^,  whom  she  entirely  abashed 
by  her  curious  and  impertinent  glances.  *'  Really,'*  said  she, 
trying  to  assume  a  friendly  air,  **  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a 
young  man  come  to  order  artificial  flowers.  You  do  not  often 
receive  these  visits  from  gentlemen,  do  you  Mademoiselle  Gene- 
vieve r 

**  Pardon  me,  Madame,"  said]  Genevieve,  coldly,  "  I  often  re- 
ceive orders  for  bouquets  for  marriages,  and  wedding  presents, 
and  gentlemen  sometimes  bring  me  natural  flowers  which  they  wish 
to  have  imitated." 

"  Ah  !  Monsieur  is  going  to  be  married  ?**  said  Madame  Privat, 
quickly,  with  a  scrutinizing  look  at  Andr^. 

Her  impertinence  astonished  Andre  so  much  that  he  hesitated 
a  moment  to  reply,  but  his  indignation  overcoming  his  natural 
timidity,  he  answered  boldly.  "  No,  Madame,  I  am  much  inte- 
rested in  botany,  and  I  wish  to  have  a  collection  of  certain  flowers, 
which  Mademoiselle  has  great  skill  in  copying.  It  is  to  be  a  new 
kind  of  herbal  in  which  my  old  tutor,  M.  Forez  is  much  interested. 
As  for  marriage,  the  poor  husbands  here  cut  such  a  ridiculous 
figure  just  now,  that  I  shall  wait  for  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity.*' 

Madame  Privat  bit  her  lip,  and  left  abruptly.    Andre*s  reply  bore 
allusion  to  a  recent  adventure  of  her  household,  and  though  Andr^ 
wa3  not  iiinatured,  he  could  not  tesfiX.  ^^la  tam^tation  of  shutting 
her  mouth.     When  she  was  gone ,  \ie \ooYa^  ^txS^^^  ^  ^okorstl- 
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^ve,  hoping  that  this  incident  would  make  her  forget  the  audacity 
of  his  visit,  but  he  found  her  cold  and  severe.  "May  I  now  know. 
Monsieur,**  said  she,  "  what  has  procured  me  the  honour  of  your 
visit  ?*' 

Andr^  was  confused.  "  I  deserve  that  vou  should  receive  me 
ill,**  replied  he  ;  **  I  have  been  thoughtless  and  imprudent.  Made- 
moiselle, in  imagining,  that  it  was  a  most  simple  act  to  come  and 
offer  you  these  flowers.  The  insolent  person  who  has  just  left 
has  made  me  feel  my  fault.     Will  you  pardon  me  V 

'*  Yes,  Monsieur,**  said  Genevieve,  "if  it  is  true  that  you  did 
not  think  of  the  consequences,  and  if  you  will  promise  not  to  expose 
me  to  them  a  second  time.** 

**  I  would  rather  renounce  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  you,  than 
cause  you  a  single  vexation,**  said  Andr^  ;  and  leaving  his  bouquet 
upon  the  table,  he  got  up  sadly  to  go  away,  but  tears  came  into 
his  eyes,  and  Genevieve,  who  saw  it,  was  touched  in  her  turn. 

*'  At  least,**  said  she  kindly,  **  do  not  let  me  hurry  you  away 
now,  and  since  you  hud  none  but  good  intentions,  let  me  thank 
you  for  you  bouquet.** 

She  took  the  flowers  and  examined  them.  Andr^  remained 
standing  and  hesitating. 

"  They  are  very  pretty,*'  said  Genevieve.  "  What  do  you  call 
these  Uttle  flowers  so  round  and  so  small  ?*' 

"  Those  are  hepaticas,**  said  he  approaching,  "  and  these  are 
marvel  of  Peru,  and  these,  white  stocks,  and  rose-coloured  mal- 
lows.** 

**  Oh  those  fade  very  quickly,**  said  Genevieve, "  I  will  put  them 
into  water  directly." 

She  untied  the  bouquet,  and  put  it  into  a  vase  full  of  fresh  water, 
arranging  every  flower  carefully.  During  this  time,  Andr^  looked 
at  the  open  boxes,  and 'admired  the  perfection  of  Genevi^ve*s  pro- 
ductions. Nevertheless  an  exclamation  of  blame  escaped  Andre, 
which  nearly  made  the  young  girl  drop  the  vase  of  flowers  from 
her  hands. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?**  cried  she. 

*<  Good  heavens  J*'  said  Andr6,  **  fiic\iavaa  ^V()cl  ^^^w.  ^•i55>R.'^^» 
such  a  thing  does  not  exist,  it  is  a  pure  vave.ii\Aora..'' 
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"  You  are  right,"  said  Genevieve  colouring  ;  "  but  it  is  not  my 
fault.  A  young  lady  of  the  town,  for  whom  I  made  this  fuchsia, 
wished  it  to  be  made  in  this  manner.  In  vain  I  showed  her  the 
original,  she  was  determined  to  think  it  too  red.  Leaves,  stalks, 
and  flowers,  said  she,  were  all  of  the  same  colour.  She  forced  me 
to  put  these  leaves  of  a  wrong  shade  of  colour,  and  these  double 
calices.  . . .  '* 

**  Which  are  a  frightful  monstrosity,"  said  Andre,  warmly. — 
*'  What !  alter  such  a  pretty  plant,  which  is  so  graceful,  so  deli- 
cate ?*' 

"  Some  people  have  such  bad  taste,"  replied  Genevieve  ;  "  I  am 
constantly  being  asked  for  something  ridiculous.  I  made  some 
very  pretty  St.  Johi\|s  wort ;  several  ladies  wished  for  some,  but  some 
wished  it  blue,  some  red,  according  to  the  colour  of  their  ribbons 
or  their  dresses.  What  is  to  become  of  the  truth  before  such 
considerations  ?  I  am  forced,  in  order  to  gain  my  living  to  yield 
to  all  these  caprices  :  therefore  it  is  only  for  myself  I  can  make 
flowers  with  which  I  am  contented.  And  I  do  not  sell  them, 
they  are  at  once  my  study  and  my  pleasure,  I  would  show  them  to 
you  II . . . . 

"  Oh,  let  me  see  them,  I  beg  of  you,"  said  Andr£  ;  "  show  me 
those  treasures."  . 

Genevieve  opened  a  closet  and  showed  the  young  pedant  a  col- 
lection of  flowers  most  admirably  made.  *'  Here  is  a  true  fuchsia," 
said  she,  proudly  showing  him  a  branch  of  this  pretty  plant. 

•'  This  is  a  masterpiece,"  said  Andr^,  taking  it  carefully.  "  You 
do  not  know  what  immense  resources  your  talent  opens  to  you. 
An  amateur  would  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  this  flower.  Never- 
theless, one  might  find  a  little  fault  with  *it,  the  flowers  are  too 
regular,  nature  is  more  capricious,  more  careless.  Thus  the 
fuchsia  has  sometimes  five  petals,  and  sometimes  three,  instead  of 
the  four  it  ought  to  have.  Plants  of  this  species  are  subject  to  con- 
tinual variations,  which  only  make  them  more  beautiful.  Look  at  the 
wallflower  in  your  window." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Genevieve,  '*  but  I  avoided  that, 
for  fear  of  spoHing  my  work.    Do  y oxi  \^^  >i5aesfc  «sn^^  -^fta&  V 

Nothing  is  wanting  but  perfume ;  TieN«V\i€^"5s.>Mx'iSa.\v.^^\. 
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defect.  All  leguminous  plants  have  ten  stamens,  but  only  nine  of 
them  are  enclosed  in  this  kind  of  sheath,  the  tenth  is  independent 
of  the  others,  and  you  have  not  observed  this  peculiarity." 

*'  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?" 

"  There  is*  some  Spanish  broom  in  my  bouquet.  Pull  one  of  the 
flowers  to  pieces.*' 

"  You  are  right,  but  you  are  very  severe.  But  so  much  the 
better — One  can  learn  something  from  you.  Go  on  instructing 
me,  I  beg  of  you." 

Andr^  looked  over  all  the  boxes,  finding  little  to  criticize,  but 
much  to  praise  ;  but  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  finding  a 
slight  fault  with  the  artist,  for  he  felt  that  was  a  sure  means  of 
captivating  her  attention,  and  rendering  his  presence  desirable, 

*'  After  this,"  said  Genevieve,  *'  I  shall  be  afraid  to  finish  any 
flower  without  consulting  you,  for  you  know  more  about  them, 
than  I  do." 

**  You  would  quickly  know  as  much,  if  you  would  make  a 
methodical  study  of  your  art.  Certainly  even  now,  you  know  an 
infinity  of  things  which  I  shall  never  know  ;  but  the  orderly  man- 
ner in  which  I  was  obliged  to  study  has  taught  me  very  simple 
things,  of  which  you  are  ignorant.  Monsieur  Forez  had  an  admirable 
method  of  teaching,  and  gave  very  clear  explanations." 

"  And  how  [must  one  begin  to  learn  ?"  sfid  Genevieve. 

**  Allow  me  to  bring  you  my  portfoho  and  my  herbal ;  with  an 
hour's  application  each  day,  in  a  month  you  will  know  more  than 
M.  Forez  himself.*' 

"  Ah,  how  much  I  should  Uke  it,"  said  Genevieve,  "but  it  is 
impossible — ^An  orphan,  and  alone,  I  could  not  receive  your  visits 
without  subjecting  myself  to  the  most  mahcious  remarks." 

*'  Are  not  you  above  these  puerile  attacks  ?"  said  Andr^.  *'  Of 
what  use  is  your  retired  and  prudent  life,  if  you  are  as  vulnerable 
as  the  gayest  of  your  companions ;  and  if,  at  the  first  act  of  in- 
dependence which  *your  reason  suggests,  pubHc  opinion  shows  no 
confidence  in  the  discretion  of  which  you  have  already  given 
proofs." 

"PubUc  opinion!"  said  Genevieve,  \A\3L^\i\ri!^.    *^\\,\a.\NS^\.'^&si^ 
J  respect  It;  I  know  too  well  what  it  \s^ot^(\\,  \si\5Gs&  ^'ossx&x^  "^ 
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least,  but  I  fear  it.  I  have  no  family,  no  one  to  protect  me. 
Malice  may  go  against  me,  as  it  has  so  often  done  against  poor  girls 
who  had  very  little  to  reproach  themselves  with.  I  might  be  made 
very  unhappy.*' 

'*  Yes,  if  you  are  a  weak  character ;  but  if  you  have  the  just 
pride  of  virtue,  if  you  are  sensible  of  your  own  dignity *' 

**  Ah,  do  not  say  so,  I  am  already  reproached  with  being  too 
proud." 

"  Had  I  a  right  to  reproach  you,  it  would  not  be  with 
that." 

**  With  what  then  ?"  said  Genevieve  hastily,  and  then  stopping 
suddenly  ;  and  Andr^  saw  by  her  countenance,  that  she  was  sorry 
at  having  asked  the  question,  to  which  she  feared  receiving  too 
significant  an  answer. 

"  I  have  not  this  right,"  said  he  sadly ;  "  and  I  cannot  flatter 
myself  with  ever  having  it.  You  dread  evil  speaking,  and  what 
motive  sufficiently  strong  have  you  to  brave  it.  Pay  no  attention 
to  what  I  have  said.     I  often  talk  nonsense." 

**  This  avowal  is  not  very  encouraging,"  said  Genevieve,  trying 
to  smile,  "  for  a  person  who  was  reckoning  upon  often  asking  your 
advice," 

"  Upon  botany  ?"  said  Andre  ;  **  I  will  send  you  my  portfolios. 
If  auy  passage  puzz]§s  you,  make  a  mark  in  the  margin,  and  I 
will  request  a  detailed  explanation  from  M.  Forez,  and  beg  him  to 
write  it  down  himself.  I  will  send  it  to  you,  by  Mademoiselle 
Marteau,  or  Mademoiselle  Henriette,  or  by  any  one  else  you  would 
prefer.  In  this  manner,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  com- 
promise you,  and  I  shall  not  be  a  cause  of  scandal  or  anxiety  for 
any  one." 

Genevieve  felt  sorry  to  hear  him  express  himself  in  a  cold  and 
mortified  manner.  Her  kindness  and  natural  sensibility  spoke  more 
quickly  than  her  reason. 

"  I  should  like  much  better,"  said  she,  **  to  receive  these  ex- 
planations directly  from  you ;  I  should  understand  them  better, 
and  could  thank  you  myself  for  your  kindness.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  will  he  practicable  for  me  lo  lecrae  ^^our  instruction,  but 
/  will  seek  the  means — If  1  am  o\A\ge^  \.o  ^n^x^^  \JBfc\ka^^,\i^^^^ 
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me  I  shall  regret  it  much,  and  that  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  to 
you." 

She  stopped,  quite  confused;  and  Andr^  felt  so  overcome  that  he 
feared  bursting  into  tears  before  her.  This  made  him  precipitately 
retire,  making  profound  bows,  and  casting  upon  her  lingering  looks 
of  sorrow  and  tenderness.  . 

When  he  was  gone,  Genevieve  sunk  into  a  chair,  put  her  hands 
on  her  heart,  and  felt  it  beating  violently.  Alarmed  at  what  she 
felt,  and  not  daring  to  question  herself,  she  knelt  down  and  prayed 
that  heaven  would  restore  her  the  calmness  which  she  had  always 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

She  felt  almost  ill,  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  did  not  even  touch 
the  frugal  "dinner  she  had  prepared  for  herself  as  usual.  Towards 
evening  she  put  on  her  shawl,  and  went  to  walk  in  a  solitary  place 
where  she  could  reflect  in  full  liberty.  When  night  came  on,  she 
seated  herself  upon  a  hill  planted  with  medlar  trees,  and  contem- 
plated the  rising  of  those  stars  of  which  Andre  had  explained  the 
movements.  By  degrees  her  ideas  followed  a  strange  course,  and 
the  new  light  which  Andre's  conversation  had  revealed  to  her, 
led  her  fancy  to  thoughts  more  vague  indeed,  but  more  elevated. 
When  her  reverie  ended,  she  was  astonished  at  finding  that  her 
agitations  of  the  day  appeared  of  less  importance  than  she  had 
feared  at  first;  She  already  experienced  the  effect  of  those  con- 
templations, when  the  soul  seems  to  quit  its  terrestrial  prison,  and 
ascend  to  purer  regions ;  she  took  no  thought  to  herself  of  the 
reason  or  any  of  these  impressions,  but  wandered  in  this  strange 
land  with  all  the  surprise  and  doubt  of  a  child  reading  a  fairy  tale, 
for  the  first  time. 

Genevieve  was  not  romantic ;  she  had  never  felt  the  desire  to 
love  or  be  beloved.  She  looked  upon  passion  with  fear,  and  bad 
resolved  to  keep  herself  free  from  its  influence  by  a  solitary  and 
laborious  life.  Naturally  kind  and  affectionate,  she  began  to  feel 
a  presentiment  of  Andre's  love  for  her.  She  would  not  have 
dared  to  explain  it  to  herself,  but  she  had  instinctively  felt  his 
torment,  fear,  and  anxiety  of  the  morning.  She  had  beeiv  tQWRfcksA. 
without  knowing-  why,  and  she  had  spokeiv  to  \tim.  "^'V^  ^"VkscAsrs!^ 
wJu'ch  concealed  no  deeper  feeling.    Genevv^N^  i€^t  xva\w'5.»  "ssx^ 
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when  she  Consciously  sought  for  the  cause  of  her  anxiety,  she  re- 
cognized in  herself  only  the  fear  of  having  committed  an  impru- 
dence. "  What  was  the  matter  with  me  this  morning  ?'*  said  she 
to  herself;  "why  was  I  so  quickly  affected  by  the  ideas  and  con- 
versation of  this  young  man  ?  why  did  I  thank  him  so  much  ? 
"What  has  he  done  for  me  ?  It  is  true,  he  has  explained  very 
interesting  things  to  me  ;  but  he  did  it  either  to  keep  up  the  con- 
versation, or  for  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  my  astonishment.  Then 
he  has  brought  me  a  bouquet  I  could  have  gathered  for  myself  in  the 
fields,  and  paid  me  a  visit  of  which,  thanks  to  Madame  Privat,  all 
the  town  is  already  talking.  Why  did  he  pay  me  this  visit  ?  If 
from  friendship,  he  ought  to  have  foreseen  the  dangers  to  which 
it  exposed  me.  And  how  is  it,  that  I,  who  felt  all  this  so  imme- 
diately, yet  almost  promised  after  one  or  two  fine  speeches,  to 
brave  all  the  malicious  jokes  of  the  foolish  and  the  illnatured,  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  him  ?  Oh,  I  am  a  fooL  I  wish  to  raise  myself 
beyond  my  rank  and  fortune.  What  shall  I  gain  by  doing  so  ? 
If  I  learn  moie  than  any  of  my  companions,  shall  I  be  happier  ? 
Alas,  it  seems  to  me,  I  shall  be,  but  this  is  perhaps  only  a  dream  of 
pride.  Already  I  have  been  near  risking  my  reputation  for  the 
pleasureof  learning  botany,  and  talking  with  a  learned  man.  My  God, 
my  God ;  defend  me  from  such  thoughts,  and  teach  me  to  be  con- 
tented  with  that  which  thou  hast  given  me.'' 

Genevieve  returned  home  calmer,  and  resolved  to  see  Andr^  no 
more.  She  kept  her  resolution,  for  she  received  the  portfolios 
and  herbals  from  Henriette,  and  did  not  even  open  them,  for  fear 
of  finding  too  strong  a  temptation.  She  accustomed  herself  in 
a  few  days,  to  think  of  Andr^  without  trouble  or  emotion.  A 
fortnight  passed  away,  without  her  leaving  her  home,  and  without 
her  hearing  a  word  of  the  unhappy  young  man,  who  passed  a  part 
of  every  night,  weeping  under  her  windows. 
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But  Providence  wished  to  console  Andr^ ;  and  chance  perhaps, 
made  all  Genevieve's  resolutions  fade  away.  One  morning  she 
was  tempted  by  the  rising  sun,  and  sky-lark's  song,  and  went  to 
gather  some  Irises  in  the  Pr^s-Girault ;  she  knew  not  that  Andre 
had  seen  her  there,  on  a  certain  day  which  he  had  marked  as  a  solem- 
nity ;  and  which  had  decided  all  his  future  life.  She  flattered  herself 
that  she  had  there  a  refuge,  against  all  prying  looks,  an  asylum  free 
from  all  pursuit.  She  arrived  joyously,  and  seated  herself  singing 
by  the  water  side.  But  she  heard  footsteps  on  the  sand  behind  her. 
She  turned,  and  saw  Andr^. 

A  cry  escaped  her,  a  cry  which  would  have  betrayed  her,  had 
Andr4  been  a  more  skilful  man.  But  the  good  and  simple  youth 
saw  nothing  but  what  was  unfavourable  in  it,  and  said  with  a 
sorrowful  air,  **  Fear  nothing  Mademoiselle,  if  my  presence  in- 
conveniences you,  I  will  retire.  Believe  me  it  was  only  chance  led 
me  hither,  I  had  no  hope  of  meeting  you,  and  I  will  not  intrude 
upon  your  walk.** 

Andre's  paleness,  his  sad  and  gentle  manner,  his  looks  full  of 
reproach,  and  yet  of  resignation,  produced  a  magnetic  effect  upon 
Genevieve.  *•  No,  Mbnsieur,"  said  she,  "you  do  not  disturb  meat 
all,  I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your  port- 
folios. They  interest  me  greatly,  and  every  day. . . ."  Grenevi^ve 
became  confused,  and  stopped,  for  she  was  not  speaking  the  truth, 
and  reproached  herself  greatly. 

Andr^,  a  little  reassured,  asked  her  some  questions  as  to  her 
studies,  but  she  evaded  them  by  asking  him  the  name  of  a  pretty 
httle  blue  flower,  which  was  covering  the  surface  of  the  water  like 
a  carpet. 

"  It  is  the  Becabunga,  or  water-spe^d,"  said  Andrl,  "  which  you 
must  not  confound  with  the  water  cress,  although  they  ^o>n  tc^- 
gether.'*     So  saying,  he  advanced  knee  dee^  VoLVa  ^^^"^^^"^^^ 
gather  the  £ower  which   Genevieve  Vvad  adnxcc^d  \  V^-^^^^^^"*^"^ 
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gone  in  up  to  the  neck  if  she  had  wished  for  the  withered  leaf 
.  which  floated  on  the  stream  a  Httle  further  off.  He  spoke  so  elo- 
quently on  botany,  that  she  could  resist  no  longer ;  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  they  were  both  seated  on  the  grass.  Andr^  covered 
Genevieve's  lap  with  scattered  flowers,  whose  organization  he  ex- 
plained to  her.  She  listened,  fixing  on  him  her  large  eyes,  so  at- 
tentive and  so  melancholy,  that  Andre,  was  sometimes  as  if  fasci- 
nated, and  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  Then  he  saved  him^ 
self  by  a  digression  to  some  other  portion  of  natural  science,  and 
Genevieve,  always  eager  to  advance  into  unknown  regions,  ques- 
tioned him  anxiously.  Andre  wished,  in  order  to  make  his  disser- 
tations more  clear,  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  things,  to  ex- 
plain to  her  the  form  of  the  earth,  the  difference  of  climates,  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon  vegetation,  the  various  regions 
in  which  plants  can  flourish,  from  the  pine  of  the  frozen  moun- 
tains of  the  north,  to  the  Banyan  tree  of  the  sultry  Indies.  But 
this  course  of  botanical  geography,  startled  Genevieve's  imagina- 
tion. 

"  Good  heavens !"  said  she  several  times,  **  how  large  the  world 
must  be." 

**  Would  you  like  to  gain  some  idea  of  its  size,"  said  Andr^, 
"  to-morrow  I  will  bring  an  atlas,  and  you  can  learn  botany  and 
geography  both  at  once." 

**  Oh  yes,  I  should,"  said  Genevieve  hastily,  and  then  she  recol- 
lected her  resolution,  hesitated,  wished  to  retract,  yielded  again,  half 
from  Andre's  chagrin,  and  half  from  the  desire  of  seeing  the  mys- 
terious pages  of  the  book  of  science  unfold  themselves. 

The  next  day  therefore  she  came,  though  not  without  a  rude  com- 
bat with  her  conscience,  but  this  time  the  lesson  was  so  interesting ! 
The  form  of  those  oceans  surrounding  the  earth,  the  course  of 
those  immense  rivers,  the  height  of  those  platforms  whence  the 
torrents  spread  themselves  over  the  plains,  the  configuration  of 
those  irregularly  shaped  lands,  disjoined,  or  connected  by  isth- 
muses, and  separated  by  straits,  the  great  lakes,  and  uncultivated 
forests,  the  new  lands  discovered  by  travellers,  lost  for  ages,  and 
suddenly  found  again,  all  this  mag^e  oi  «^^c^,  threw  Genevieve 
into  another  ezietence.     Every  day  s\\^  teX\xrs\£.^  \a  ^^ifte.  ^\^^- 
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Giranlt  and  often  the  sun  began  to  set,  before  she  dreamed  of 
tearing  herself  from  the  delights  of  study.  Andr^  enjoyed  an 
ineffable  pleasure  in  realising  his  dreams,  and  in  pouring  into  this 
intelligent  soul  those  treasures  which  his  had  hitherto  hoarded 
without  knowing  their  full  value.  His  love  increased  from  day  to 
day  with  Genevieve's  acquirements.  He  was  proud  of  raising  her 
to  his  level,  and  of  being  at  once  the  creator  and  lover  of  his  Eve. 

Their  mornings  were  delightful.  Alone  and  free  in  a  beautiful 
meadow,  sometimes  they  conversed,  seated  under  the  willows  by 
the  river's  side,  sometimes  they  sauntered  along  its  banks  bor- 
dered with  hawthorn.  Whilst  talking  about  unknown  worlds, 
from  time  to  time  they  gazed  around  them,  and  then  looking  at 
each  other,  woke  from  the  marvellous  flights  of  their  imaginations, 
to  find  themselves  in  a  peaceful  oasis,  in  the  midst  of  flowers,  and 
arm  in  arm.  When  the  morning  was  a  little  advanced,  Andr^ 
produced  from  his  game  bag,  some  white  bread  and  some  fruits, 
or  sometimes  he  went  to  buy  a  bowl  of  cream  from  some  neigh- 
bouring cottage,  and  they  breakfasted  upon  the  grass  together. 
This  pastoral  life  soon  established  a  fraternal  intimacy  between 
them,  and  their  happiest  days  rolled  on  without  the  word  love 
being  pronounced  by  either,  and  without  Grenevi^ve's  dream- 
ing that  this  sentiment  might  enter  her  heart  along  with  friendship. 

But  the  May  rains,  always  abundant  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
came  to  interrupt  their  innocent  rendezvous. 

A  week  passed  away  without  Genevii^ve's  being  able  to  trust  her 
thin  shoes  in  the  humid  meadows.  Andr^  could  wait  no  longer. 
He  arrived  one  morning  at  her  house  with  his  books.  She  wished 
to  send  him  away.  He  wept,  and  closing  his  atlas,  was  just 
going,  when  Grenevi^ve  stopped  him,  and  happy  to  console  him, 
and  also  happy  not  to  have  the  dear  atlas  carried  out  of  her  room, 
gave  him  a  chair  near  her,  and  resumed  the  lesson  of  the  Pr^s 
Girault.  In  proportion  as  the  young  professor  saw  himself  com- 
prehended he  gave  himself  up  to  his  natural  enthusiasm  and  became 
eloquent. 

For  two  months  he  came  every  day  to  pass  several  how^  nr^ksL 
hispupU.     She  worked  whilst  he  ta\ked,  «eA  itopni^cafikfc  \si  ^casia 
the  tulip  or  ranunculus  she  waa  maldag  fe\i  \Sl^otv  ^^  Vb^^.  -«i^BSis5^ 
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her  eyes  followed  a  demonstration  traced  on  paper  by  her  master  ; 
qf  she  interrupted  him  now  and  then  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  the 
shape  of  a  leaf,  or  the  position  of  a  stalk.  But  the  interest  she 
now  took  in  her  lessons  was  surpassing  her  interest  in  her 
work  ;  she  neglected  her  art  a  little,  did  not  please  her  customers 
so  much  by  her  punctuahty,  and  the  number  of  her  buyers  dimi- 
nished. She  had  launched  upon  an  enchanted  sea,  and  perceived 
not  the  dangers  of  the  voyage.  Each  day,  in  the  developement  of 
her  mind,  she  experienced  an  enthusiastic  enjoyment  which  entirely 
altered  her  character^  and  before  which  her  timid  prudence  had 
fled,  like  the  terrors  of  infancy  before  the  light  of  reason.  Never- 
theless she  was  soon  to  have  forced  upon  her  sight  the  shoals  and 
dangers  among  which  she  had  involved  herself. 

Mademoiselle  Marteau  married  ;  and  the  day  after  her  marriage, 
when  the  neighbours  and  relations  had  gone  home,  satiated  and  ill 
with  over  eating,  she  invited  the  friends  of  her  youth  to  dine 
upon  the  grass,  at  a  farm  near  the  town,  which  had  been  a  part  of 
her  wedding  portion.  These  young  people  were  all  of  the  most 
respectable  citizen  families  of  the  province,  nevertheless  Genevieve 
was  invited  also.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  her  lady  like 
manner  ani  irreproachable  conduct  had  gained  heir  this  distinction. 
Already  several  most  respectable  families  had  invited  her  to  their 
select  parties,  not,  as  in  her  companions'  case,  as  a  workwoman  by 
the  day,  but  because  of  the  affection  and  esteem  they  bore  her. 
All  the  strict  etiquette  behind  which  the  citizens  entrench  them- 
selves on  their  gala  days  as  an  indemnification  and  revenge  for 
the  want  of  it  in  their  ordinary  life,  had  long  vanished  before 
the  incontestable  merits  of  the  young  florist ;  she  was  not  looked 
upon  exactly  as  either  a  workwoman  or  a  young  lady  :  Gene- 
vieve's pure  and  unsullied  name  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  all 
objections.  Genevieve  belonged  to  no  class  in  particular,  but  had 
admission  into  all. 

But  this  glory,  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  virtue,  this  brilliant 
position  to  which  no  girl  in  her  station  had  ever  aspired,  Genevieve 
had  unconsciously  lost :  she  was  becoming  learned,  but  she  did  ilot 
know  at  what  price. 
;,  Justine  Marteau,  a  kind  am\a\Ae  gvx\,  aiA«^^Xxwv^«\a^^^ 
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petty  scandal  of  the  town,  gave  her  the  same  reception  as  usual ; 
but  the  other  young  ladies,  instead  of  surrounding  and  overwhelm- 
ing her  with  questions  upon  the  fashions,  and  commissions  foi' 
their  toilette,  left  a  large  space  between  themselves  and  the 
place  where  Genevieve  was  seated.  At  first  she  did  not  notice  it, 
but  the  care  which  Justine  took  to  place  herself  by  her,  made  her 
remark  the  avoidance  of  the  others,  and  the  species  of  contempt 
with  which  they  affected  to  treat  her.  Genevieve's  disposition  was 
so  mild  that  at  first  she  only  felt  astonishment ;  no  feeling  of  in- 
dignation nor  even  of  grief  was  awakened  within  her.  But  when 
the  repast  was  finished,  several  young  ladies  who  seemed  to  be 
only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  quit  such  bad  company,  sent  for 
their  servants,  and  left ;  others  divided  into  groups,  and  wandered 
in  the  garden,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  condemned  one.  In  vain 
Justine  endeavoured  to  reunite  some  of  them,  they  immediately 
fled,  or  stood  in  an  attitude  so  haughty,  and  a  silence  so  cold, 
that  Genevieve  understood  her  fate.  In  order  not  to  afilict  the 
amiable  Justine,  she  affected  not  to  notice  anything,  and  retired 
under  the  pretext  of  having  some  work  to  finish.  Hardly  was 
she  alone  and  beginning  to  reflect  upon  her  situation,  when  she 
beard  some  one  knock  at  her  door,  and  Henriette  entered  with  a 
solemn  face  and  a  toilette  which  annoxmced  a  ceremonious  inten- 
tion in  her  visit.  Grenevi^ve  was  extremely  pale,  and  felt  almost 
suffocated  from  the  emotion  she  had  experienced  ;  she  was  much 
vexed  at  not  being  able  to  be  alone,  and  in  her  turn  endeavoured  to 
look  as  calm  as  possible  ;  but  Henriette  was  determined  not  to  notice 
this  effort,  and-  after  embracing  hfer  with  an  affectation  of  unusual 
tenderness,  she  looked  her  sorrowfully  in  the  face,  and  said  : 

•'  Well  ?" 

**  Well,  what  ?"  said  Genevieve,  to  whom  pride  gave  sufficient 
strength  to  smile. 

*•  Have   you    recovered  ?"  said  Henriette,  in  the  same  pitying 
voice. 

"  Recovered  from  what  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Oh!    it  is  said  they  have  behaved  shamefully.     But  never 
mind,  be  tranquil,  we  will  revenge  yo\i,  "we  Vlwctn  -^^tclN::^  <jv^.  *^ssssiS5^ 
to  say,  and  the  most  prudish  amongst  t\ieav  ^^\MbNe.\kRX  «3bk«^«-- 
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•*  Softly,  softly,"  said  Genevieve.  '*  I  do  not  demand  vengeance 
against  any  one,  and  I  do  not  think  myself  offended." 

'•  Oh,"  said  Henriette,  with'  a  feeling  of  malicious  satisfaction, 
which  all  her  friendship  for  Grenevi^ve  could  not  suppress,  **  it  is 
quite  useless  to  make  a  secret  of  it  to  me,  I  know  all  that  happened 
and  for  some  time  I  have  heard  them  plotting  the  affront  which 
has  been  passed  upon  you.  These  fine  young  ladies  only  wanted 
the  opportunity,  which  you  have  given  them  with  such  marvellous 
complaisance.  See  what  it  is,  Genevieve,  to  wish  to  rise  above  one's 
owi\  rank  !  If  you  had  only  visited  people  in  your  own  condition, 
this  would  not  have  happened  to  you.  No,  no,  you  would  never 
have  been  insulted  amongst  us  ;  we  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  weak- 
ness, we  are  indulgent  one  to  the  other.  A  great  crime  indeed  to 
have  a  lover !  And  these  princesses  have  each  two  or  three ! 
Let  them  go  on  as  they  like.     We  will  pay  them  off!" 

Genevifeve  felt  herself  so  wounded  W  these  consolations,  that 
she  was  near  fainting.  She  sat  down  trembling,  and  her  hps 
became  as  pale  as  her  cheeks. 

**  You  must  not  despair,  my  poor  child,"  said  Henriette,  with 
all  the  sincerity  of  her  indiscreet  friendship ;  **  the  evil  is  not 
without  remedy,  marriage  will  arrange  everything,  and  you  are 
well  worthy  of  this  little  Marquis.  Only,  my  dear,  prudence  is  ne- 
cessary ;  you  used  to  have  so  much  !  How  is  it  you  have  lost 
it  so  quickly  ?" 

*'  Leave  me,  Henriette,"  said  Genevieve,  pressing  her  hand.  *'  I 
think  your  intentions  are  kind,  but  you  give  me  a  great  deal  of 
pain.  We  will  speak  again  of  all  this,  but  just  now  I  should  hke 
to  go  to  bed.     I  do  not  feel  quite  well." 

"  Well  then  I  will  help  you.  What !  I  leave  you  at  such  a 
time  !  No  !  certainly  not  I  Ah !  Genevitive,  now  you  will  learn 
to  know  your  true  friends  ;  you  have  thought  too  highly  of  these 
young  ladies  with  their  fine  education.  Book  learning  does  not 
make  people  better,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  One  need  not  learn 
to  have  a  good  heart ;  that  comes  of  itself,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
study  to  make  one  worth  something.  Would  you  like  your  bed 
warmed  ?     What  posset  would  you  like  to  drink  ?" 
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**  Nothing,  notliing,  Henriette ;  you  are  very  kind,  but  I  do  not 
wish  for  anything." 

"  But  you  must  take  care  of  yourself !  Yon  must  not  be  over- 
come by  your  vexation.  Poor  Genevieve  !  then  they  were  very 
insolent,  those  prudes  !  What  did  they  say  to  you  ?  Tell  me  all ; 
that  will  comfort  you." 

"  I  have  really  nothing  to  tell.  Nothing  disobliging  was  said  to 
me,  and  I  complain  of  no  one." 

"  Then  you  are  either  too  good,  Genevieve,  or^you  do  not  know 
the  evil  they  do  you.  If  you  knew  how  they  tear  you  to  pieces  ! 
what  a  hatred  they  bear  you !" 

'*  Hatred  !  hatred  against  me  I  and  why,  in  heaven's  name  }" 

**  JBecause  they  are  so  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  lowering 
you.  You  excited  so  much  jealousy  when  every  one  used  to  say 
'  Genevieve  first  and  last,'  *  Genevieve  sans  reproche,*  'Genevieve  the 
nonsuch.'  Ah,  what  enemies  you  had  even  then!  but  they  did  not 
dare  to  say  anything ;  what  could  they  have  said  ?  To  day  they 
have  their  revenge !  Genevieve  here,  and  Genevieve  there. 
There  is  not  one  imfortunate  girl  they  do  not  excuse  now,  in  order 
to  put  you  beneath  her.  Ah !  that  was  sure  to  happen ;  you 
were  placed  so  high  !  Now  you  are  not  lowered  by  halves,  you 
are  trodden  under  foot.  And  why  ?  perhaps  you  are  as  innocent 
as  you  were  then,  truly  they  will  not  believe  it,  and  they  are  so 
glad  to  have  a  reason  to  give.  It  is  infamous  the  way  they  treat 
you.  The  men  are  even  worse  than  the  women.  It  is  mar- 
vellous !  generally  the  men  da  defend  us  a  little,  but  now 
they  are  all  against  you !  They  say  it  was  not  much  use  to 
be  so  disdainful,  and  then  to  listen  to  this  little  gentleman  because 
he  is  noble  and  speaks  Latin.  It  is  of  no  use  my  telling  them  that  he 
courts  you  honourably  and  means  to  marry  you.  '  Bah !'  they 
say,  '  Marquises  do  not  marry  grisettes.'  '  For  after  all,'  say  they, 
'  Genevieve  the  learned  is  only  a  grisette  like  the  others.  Her 
father  was  a  travelling  musician,  and  her  mother  made  gloves,  her 
aunt  used  to  go  out  amongst  the  citizens  to  mend  old  lace,  and  her 
sister-in-law  even  now  is  a  clear  starcher  by  the  day.*  " 

"But  all  that  is  not  ill-natored,"  aaidCksverv^^^N  **X  ^^\!ksK 

see  anything  in  that  to  wound  me  so  tauc^.     M\jec  ^^  ^^J*Qa&.  ^»R^ 

it  matter  to  these  gentlemen  wYiettier  1  xoaxn  ^  ^cwae^^*^^  "^"^^ 
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main  Genevieve  the  florist.  If  M.  de  Morand's  visits  do  injure  me, 
who  has  any  right  to  complain  of  them  ?  What  motive  have  they 
to  be  angry  with  me  ?  to  whom  did  I  ever  do  any  harm  ?" 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Genevieve,  that  is  the  very  reason ;  they  know 
how  good  you  are  and  they  have  no  fear  of  you.  Nobody  would 
dare  to  insult  me  as  they  did  you  to  day ;  they  know  I  have 
a  beak  and  claws  to  defend  myself;  and  they  would  not  dare  to 
throw  too  large  stones  into  my  garden,whilst  they  throw  them  even 
at  your  windows,  and  one  of  these  days  they  will  stone  you  in 
the  streets.  Poor  motherless  lamb,  you  who  live  so  lonely  in  a 
comer  without  injuring  or  troubling  any  one ;  they  can  do  as  they 
like  with  you  !*' 

**  My  dear  friend,  I  see  that  you  are  getting  quite  affected  at 
the  evil  they  are  trying  to  do  me ;  you  are  very  kind  to  me,  but 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  still  more  so,  not  to  have  told  me  all 
this  bad  news — perhaps  I  should  never  have  heard  it/' 

*'  Then  you  must  have  stopped  your  ears,  for  you  would  not  be 
able  to  cross  the  streets  without  hearing  yourself  spoken  ill  of,  and 
even  if  you  were  deaf,  that  would  not  help  you,  for  you  must  be 
blind  too  not  to  see  a  sneering  laugh  upon  every  face.  Ah !  Gene- 
vieve, you  do  not  know  yet  what  calumny  is  !  I  know  it  to  my  cost, 
and  I  pity  you  my  child  I  but  I  have  overcome  it,  and  forced  evil 
speakers  to  hold  their  tongues." 

'*  By  speaking  louder  than  they  did,  was  it  not  ?"  said  Crene- 
vi^ve,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  by  speaking  loud  and  playing  my  cards  openly," 
said  Henriette,  a  httle  piqued ;  **  and  you  would  have  been  wiser 
had  you  done  as  I  did,  my  dear." 

"  What  do  you  call  playing  your  cards  openly  ?" 

**  To  act  boldly  and  without  mystery, to  use  one's  liberty,  and  defy 
those  who  find  fault  with  you;  to  have  di  sentiment  for  some  one  and 
not  to  blush  for  it,  for  after  all,  have  we  not  a  right  to  accept  a 
^lant  whilst  waiting  for  a  husband  ?" 

"  Well  then,"  said  Genevieve,  rather  drily ;  "  supposing  I  have 
used  this  right  permitted  to  grisettes,  and  that  I  have  the  senti- 
ment  for  some  one  with  which  iViey  charge  me»  why  should  my 
conduct  cause  such  a  scandal  Y' 
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*'  Because  you  have  not  acted  frankly,  you  have  been  afraid,  you 
have  concealed  it,  and  therefore  things  have  been  suspected  of 
you,  which  would  not  have  been  of  us." 

"  But  why,"  said  Genevieve,  irritated  at  last,  **  why  should 
I  have  concealed  it  ?  of  what  do  they  fancy  I  am  afraid  ?" 

**  Ah,  that  is  it,  that  is  your  pride,  Genevieve,  and  it  is  that  which 
will  ruin  you.  You  wish  too  much  to  distinguish  yourself.  "Why 
have  you  not  done  like  all  of  us }  Why,  as  soon  as  you  had 
accepted  the  homage  of  this  yoimg  man,  did  you  hot  shew  your- 
self with  him  at  the  balls  and  the  promenades  ?  "Why  has  he  not 
given  you  his  arm  in  the  street }  "Why  did  you  not  tell  your 
friends,  me  for  instance,  that  he  was  paying  his  court  to  you.  "We 
should  have  known  what  to  believe,  and  when  people  said  to  us  : 
*  So  Genevieve  has  a  lover;'  we  should  have  rephed — '  Certainly, 
why  should  not  Genevit^ve  have  ^  lover  ?  Has  she  taken  the 
vows  ?  are  you  her  heir  ?  what  have  you  to  say  against  it  ?'  And 
no  one  would  have  said  anything,  because  after  all,  it  would  have 
been  very  natural.  Instead  of  that  you  have  acted  secretly,  you  have 
tried  to  keep  your  great  reputation  of  virtue,  and  yet  listen  to  the 
flatteries  of  a  man ;  you  have  kept  your  little  secret  proudly  to 
yourself;  you  have  given  your  rendezvous  at  the  Pr^s-Girault. 
You  may  well  blush  !  Pardine,  every  body  knows  it  I  That  lanky 
harness-maker,  who  Uves  opposite,  and  has  no  trade  but  drink- 
ing and  gossipping,  followed  you  one  fine  morning.  He  saw  M. 
Andre  Morand,  who  was  waiting  for  you  at  the  side  of  the  river, 
come  and  offer  you  his  arm,  which  you  accepted  directly.  The 
next  day,  and  every  day  of  the  week,  the  harness-maker  saw  you 
go  out  at  the  same  hour  and  return  late.  It  was  not  very  difficult 
to  guess  where  you  went,  and  in  two  days  all  the  town  knew  it. 
Then  every  body  said — '  Look  at  that  bold  creature,  who  wishes 
to  pass  for  a  Saint !  who  pretends  not  to  be  able  to  look  a  man 
in  the  face,  and  who  runs  about  the  fields  with  that  fop.  She  is  a 
hypocrite  and  a  prude,  and  we  must  unmask  her.'  And  then 
Monsieur  Andrd  was  seen  to  slink  through  the  bye  streets,  and 
come  this  way.  It  is  true,  that  in  order  not  to  be  too  much,  xvc^- 
ticed,  he  used  to  jump  over  the  hedge  oiMaA&tcieCiwxj^'Qrt^i^*^^ 
garden  and  come  to  your  door  by  aH  Ocie  \i«LeVL  ^«:^^  ^^  ^^  \.^^^rQ-. 
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Really  that  was  very  malicious  of  him !  I  have  seen  him  jump  over  the 
hedge  ten  times,  and  I  knew  quite  well  it  was  not  to  go  and  court 
Madame  Gaudon,  who  is  ninety  years  old.  This  wounded  my 
heart,  and  I  said  to  those  young  ladies  ;  *  Would  it  not  be  better 
if  Grenevidve  were  to  go  to  the  ball  with  us,  and  dance  a  whole 
evening  with  him,  than  let  him  come  leaping  over  hedge  and  ditch 
to  visit  her  at  her  own  house  ?*  " 

"  I  am  obhged  to  you,  Henriette,  for  that  remark,  but  could 
you  not  keep  it  to  yourself  or  tell  it  to  me,  instead  of  addressing  it 
to  all  those  young  girls  ?" 

**  Do  you  think  I  can  teach  them  anything  about  you  ?  Indeed  ! 
When  there  has  been  nothing  talked  about  for  these  two 
months  in  the  commune  but  you.  But  I  see  all  this  vexes  you, 
we  will  speak  of  it  another  time.  You  are  not  well,  go  to 
bed." 

"  No  thank  you,"  said  Genevieve,  "  I  feel  better,  and  I  shaD  go 
to  work.  Thank  you  for  your  zeal,  Henriette,  I  think  you  have 
done  all  you  could  for  me.  Henceforward  do  not  make  yourself 
uneasy.  I  will  not  expose  myself  to  be  again  insulted,  and  living 
free  and  tranquil  by  myself,  what  is  said  out  of  doors  will  be  quite 
indifferent  to  me." 

**  You  are  wrong,  Genevieve,  you  are  wrong,  I  assure  you,  to 
take  it  as  you  do.     I  do  beg  of  you  to  hsten  to  good  advice." 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  another  day,"  said  Genevieve,  embracing  her  a 
little  imperiously,  hoping  to  make  her  understand  that  she  might 
retire.  Henriette  understood,  and  went  away  much  piqued.  Her 
heart  was  too  good  not  to  defend  Genevieve  warmly  in  any  discus- 
sion, but  still  she  was  a  woman  and  a  grisette.  She  had  often 
as  she  expressed  it  herself,  been  the  victim  of  calumny,  and  she 
did  not  sufficiently  guard  against  the  secret  pleasure  she  felt  in 
seeing  Grenevidve,  whose  glory  had  so  long  eclipsed  hers,  fall  into 
the  same  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

When  left  alone,  Genevidve  felt  that  Henriette's  frankness  had 
done  her  good.  By  increasing  the  wound  her  pride  had  suffered, 
the  reproaches  and  consolations  of  the  dressmaker  had  made  her  feel 
profound  contempt  for  the  base  attacks  of  which  she  was  the 
object.     Two  months  before,  Genevieve,  happy  in  being  unknown 
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or  forgotten,  would  not  so  courageously  have  despised  the  stupid 
anger  of  idle  people.  But  since  education  had  enlightened  her 
mind,  each  day  she  felt  her  firmness  and  courage  strengthened. 
Perhaps  a  little  jealousy  crept  into  the  comparison  she  made  be- 
tween herself  and  all  these  petty  scandals  of  the  province,  where 
the  most  important  people  were  the  silliest,  and  where  she 
could  nowhere  find  a  mind  equal  to  her  own.  But  this  involuntary 
sentiment  of  her  superiority  was  very  pardonable,  in  the  midst  of 
the  effervescence  caused  in  her  brain  by  its  sudden  opening  to 
the  light  of  science.  Genevieve  was  climbing  heights  so  inaccessible 
to  others  that  she  felt  dizzy,  and  hardly  saw  clearly  what  was  passing 
beneath  her. 

She  persuaded  herself  that  the  clamours  of  a  populace  of  fools 
would  not  reach  her,  and  that  she  was  invulnerable  to  such  attacks. 
She  would  have  been  right,  if  there  were  either  in  heaven  or  earth 
an  equitable  power  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  just  and  the  re- 
pression of  the  insolent,  but  she  deceived  herself,  for  the  just  are 
few,  and  the  insolent  many.  She  sat  down  tranquilly  near  her 
window  and  began  to  work.  The  setting  sun  threw  such  bright 
beams  into  her  window  that  every  thing  was  bathed  in  crimson 
light,  the  white  walls  of  her  chamber,  her  gingham  dress,  and  the 
pale  rose  leaves  whioi  her  little  hands  were  cutting.  This  brilliant 
illumination  had  a  sudden  influence  upon  her  ideas.  Genevieve  had 
always  felt  a  vague  sentiment  of  poetry,  but  never  before  had  she 
so  clearly  perceived  the  connexion  which  exists  between  the  impres- 
sions of  the  mind  and  the  exterior  beauties  of  nature.  This  in- 
fluence was  now  suddenly  revealed  to  her.  A  delicious  emotion, 
an  unknown  joy,  succeeded  to  her  ennui.  Whilst  continuing  her 
work  with  earnestness,  she  arose  out  of  herself  and  the  things 
surrounding  her,  to  vow  an  enthusiastic  worship  to  the  unknown 
Grod  of  the  unknown  universe  opened  before  her,  and  whilst  devo- 
ting herself  to  this  God  in  a  transport  of  poetic  fervour,  her  hands 
created  the  most  perfect  flower  which  had  ever  bloomed  in  her 
workroom. 

When  the  sun  was  hidden  behind  the  brick  roofs  and  groves  of 
walnut  trees  which  skirted  the  horizon,  Grenevi^ve  dropped  her 
work,  and  remained  a  long  time  contemplating  the  orange  tints  of 
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the  sky,  and  the  pale  bands  of  gold  which  crossed  it.  She  felt 
her  eyeUds  wet,  and  her  head  burning.  When  she  left  her  chair, 
she  felt  severe  pains  in  her  hmbs,  and  nervous  tremors. 

Genevieve  was  of  an  extremely  dehcate  constitution.  The  emo- 
tions of  the  day,  surprise,  anger,  pride,  enthusiasm;  succeeding  one 
another  with  such  rapidity,  had  overpowered  her  with  fotigue. 
She  felt  she  was  really  feverish,  and  went  to  bed,  where  the  vague 
reveries  of  a  dreamy  sleep  soon  made  her  lose  all  feeling  of 
reality. 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  order  to  calm  her  little  resentment,  Henriette,  when  she  quitted 
Genevieve,  went  to  hear  a  sermon  from  the  vicar.  This  vicar 
had  a  great  reputation  in  the  country,  and  passed  for  a  young 
Bourdaloue,  although  any  country  curate  would  preach  far  more 
sensibly  in  his  [rustic  language.  But,  happily  for  his  glory,  the 
vicar  of  L***  had  divorced  himself  from  nature  and  simplicity. 
His  theatrical  accent,  his  affected  deUvery,  his  bombastic  metaphors, 
above  all,  his  excellent  memory,  had  obtained  for  him  an  incontes- 
table success,  not  only  among  the  devotees,  but  amongst  the  learned 
ladies  of  the  place.  As  for  the  lower  classes,  they  understood 
absolutely  nothing  of  his  eloquence,  but  they  admired  him  upon  the 
faith  of  others. 

This  day  the  preacher,  for  want  of  another  subject,  preached 
upon  charity.  This  was  not  one  of  his  good  days,  there  were  very 
few  fashionable  people  present.  There  were  few  metaphors,  and  the 
amphfi  cation  of  the  discourse  was  rather  neglected ;  the  sermon  was 
therefore  somewhat  plainer  than  usual,  and  Henriette  was  much 
struck  by  some  passages,  common  enough  in  themselves,  but  given 
forth  in  an  impressive  manner,  'wilVi  a  sonorous  voice  and  without 
any  lapsus  lingase.     In  the  pro\mceaB^\a^svjL'&\!Lii^^\^Q^^  ^i'Ockfc 
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orator's  chief  dangers,  the  want  of  ideas  is  absolutely  of  no  conse- 
quence, provided  words  abound,  and  follow  in  quick  succession. 

Henriette  was  touched  and  carried  away,  the  more  so  as  the 
subject  of  the  sermon  was  precisely  appHcable  to  the  situation  of 
her  heart ;  which  had  really  no  bad  feeling  in  it,  and  was  continu- 
ally giving  the  lie  to  her  arrogant  and  jealous  character.  The 
remembrance  of  Genevieve,  misunderstood  and  unhappy,  filled  her 
with  regret  and  remorse.  When  the  sermon  was  finished,  Henriette 
determined  to  go  to  her  friend,  and  to  repair,  as  much  as  in  her  lay, 
the  mortification  which  her  consolations,  half  afifectionate,  half 
angry,  must  have  caused  her. 

She  scarcely  allowed  herself  time  for  supper,  and  ran  to  the 
young  flower-maker.  She  knocked,  no  answer  was  given.  Tlie 
key  was  not  in  the  door,  and  for  a  moment  she  thought  Genevieve 
might  be  gone  out ;  but  just  as  she  was  going  away,  another  idea 
struck  her,  she  fancied  Genevieve  was  shut  in  wifh  her  lover,  and 
she  peeped  through  the  keyhole. 

But  she  only  saw  a  candle  which  was  just  expiring  in  the  chim- 
ney comer,  and  the  profound  silence  reigning  in  the  apartment 
made  her  at  once  imagine  the  reality.  She  pushed  the  door  with  a 
strength  somewhat  masculine,  and  the  old  worn  out  lock  yielded 
to  her  efforts.  She  found  Genevieve  so  unwell  as  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  speak,  and  whilst  she  dozed  again  with  the  lethargy  caused 
by  fever,  the  goodnatured  dressmaker  went  and  fetched  the  cover- 
ing of  her  own  bed  to  wrap  her  up  warmer.  She  then  lighted 
the  fire,  simmered  some  herbs,  bought  some  sugar  with  her 
day's  earnings,  and  installing  herself  near  her  friend,  she  began 
preparing  a  ptisan  of  her  own  invention,  to  which  she  attributed 
infallible  virtues. 

Night  had  come  on  and  the  cuckoo  clock  in  the  house  had 
struck  nine,  when  Henriette  heard  the  outer  door  of  Genevieve's 
apartment  open.  Her  sex's  natural  penetration  divined  at  once 
who  it  was,  and  she  ran  to  meet  him  in  the  large  empty  room  which 
served  as  an  antichamber  to  the  young  florist's  work-r6ora. 

No  doubt  the  reader  is  as  penetrating  as  Henriett-a,  «sA  >ssi.tet- 

stands  very  we]]  that  Andr<5,  not  having  aeenCjeafiNi^N^  ^  ^a:^  ,^«sA. 

patrolling  uncler  her  windows  for  two  Yiovhs  N<?\\}!CkavsX.  V«  ^^^wa^si^ 
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him,  had  not  been  able  to  go  home  without  at  least  exchang- 
ing a  word  with  her.  Although  the  hour  was  tinheard  of  to 
visit  a  grisette,  he  mounted  the  stairs,  and  presented  himself,  in 
almost  as  great  a  state  of  trepidation  as  the  first  time  he  knocked 
at  the  door. 

He  was  vexed  to  see  Henriette,  but  hoped  she  would  soon  go, 
and  he  was  saluting  her  silently  when  she  almost  took  him  by  the 
coUar,  and  conducting  him  to  the  ferthest  end  of  the  chamber,  "  I 
most  speak  to  you.  Monsieur  Andr^,"  said  she,  "  let  us  sit  down." 

Andr^  obeyed,  quite  startled,  and  Henriette  spoke  thus : 

"  First,  I  must  tell  you  that  Grenevi^e  is  ill ;  very  ill." 

Andr6  turned  pale  bs  death. 

**  Oh !  do  not  be  frightened,"  said  Henriette,  **  I  am  here,  I 
will  take  care  of  her,  I  will  not  leave  her  a  moment,  she  shall  want 
nothing." 

*'  I  believe  it,"  said  Andr6  in  an  agitated  manner  ;  "  but  may  I 
not  know  what  her  malady  is,  how  long  she  has  been  ill  ?. .  I  will 

go " 

"  No,  no!"  said  Henriette,  detaining  him,  "  she  is  sleeping  now, 
and  you  shall  not  see  her  before  I  have  spoken  to  you.  I  have 
some  thing  very  importaixt  to  say  Monsieur  Andr6,  and  you  must 
pay  attention." 

*'  In  the  name  of  heaven,  speak.  Mademoiselle  !"  said  Andr6. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Henriette,  in  a  solemn  voice,  **  you  must  know 
that  Genevifeve  is  lost." 

"  Lost  I  good  heavens,  she  is  dying  !...." 

Andr^  rose  abruptly,  but  fell  back  in  his  chair  quite  overcome. 

"  No,  no  !"  said  Henriette,  rousing  him,  "  you  mistake,  she  is 
not  dying,  it  is  her  reputation  which  is  dead.  Monsieur,  and  it  is 
you  who  have  killed  it !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  Mademoiselle  ?"  said  Andr^.  *'  Is  this  an 
ill-natured  jest  ?" 

"  No,  Monsieur,"  said  Henriette,  assuming  a  majestic  air,  **  I  do 
not  jest — ^You  are  paying  couirt  to  Genevieve,  and  she  permits  it. 
Do  not  deny  it,  every  body  knows  it,  and  Genevieve  acknowledged 
It  to  me  to  day." 
Andr6  quite  confounded,  vras  aileiLt. 
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"  Well,"  said  Henriette  warmly,  **  do  yoii  think  you  do  no  in- 
jury to  a  girl,  by  coming  to  see  her  every  day,  and  giving  her 
appointments  in  the  meadows.  You  mount  guard  day  by  day  round 
her  house,  either  to  come  in,  or  to  give  yourself  the  appearance  of 
being  received  at  all  hours." 

"  Who  has  said  this  impertinence  ?"  cried  Andr^,  **  who  has  in- 
vented this  falsehood  ?" 

"  /  said  the  impertinence,"  replied  Henriette  intrepidly,  "  and  I 
invent  no  falsehood.  I  have  seen  you  more  than  twenty  times 
cross  the  opposite  garden,  and  I  know  that  you  pass  two  or  three 
hours  every  day  with  Genevieve." 

"  And  in  what  does  that  concern  you  ?"  cried  Andr^,  whose 
irritable  temper  often  vanquished  his  timidity.  **  By  what  right 
do  you  interfere  with  what  passes  between  Genevieve  and  myself  ? 
Are  you  the  mother  or  guardian  of  either  of  us  ?" 

'*  No,"  said  Henriette,  raising  her  voice,  "  but  I  am  Genevieve's 
friend,  and  I  speak  in  her  name." 

*'  In  her  name !"  said  Andr^  startled  by  the  vehemence  he  had 
just  displayed. 

**  And  in  the  name  of  her  honour,  which  is  lost,  I  tell  you.'* 
"  And  you  are  wrong  to   say  so/'  replied  Andr6  angrily,  "  for 
it  is  an  infamous  lie." 

Henriette,  angry  in  her  turn,  and  stamping  her  foot,  cried, 
**  How,  have  you  the  face  to  declare,  that  you  are  not  paying  court 
to  her,  when  the  poor  girl  is  disgraced  and  pointed  at  by  all  the 
town ;  when  young  ladies  of  good  family  refuse  to  dine  cut  of 
doors  with  her,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  her  when  she  speaks ; 
when  all  the  young  men  are  declaring  they  will  insult  her  in  public, 
for  that  she  deserves  it  for  deceiving  every  one,  and  despising  her 
equals — " 

'*  Let  them  come !"  cried  Andr^  transported  with  anger. 
"  They  will  come,  and  it  will  be  all  very  well  for  you  to  mount 
guard,  and  knock  down  a  dozen  of  them ;  Genevieve  will  hear  of 
it,  every  body  will  tell  her,  the  wound  will  be  past  cure,  and  it  will 
be  her  death-blow." 

"  My  God,"  cried  Andr6  clasping  Yia  Yvdxi^,  **  \5«r«  TsifiKC5i«^^ 
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am — ^What !  Genevieve  is  injured  to  this  extent,  perhaps  her  very- 
life  in  danger,  and  I  am  the  cause  of  it.'* 

"  You  ought  to  regret  it ;"  said  Henriette. 

•'  Ah  !  if  all  my  blood  could  but  purchase  her  life  !  if  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  my  hopes,  could  ensure  her  repose  !" 

*'  Well,  well,"  said  Henriette,  apparently  deeply  touched,  "  if 
all  that  is  true,  what  are  you  so  afflicted  about  ?  what  is  there  so 
desperate  in  the  case  ?** 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  said  Andr^  in  agony. 

'*  Wh^t !  how  can  you  ask  it  ?     Do  you  love  Genevieve  ?'* 

'*  Can  you  doubt  it  ?     I  love  her  more  than  life  itself!'* 

**  Are  you  a  man  of  honour  ?** 

"  Why  such  a  question  Mademoiselle  ?" 

"  Because,  if  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  love  Genevieve,  you 
will  marry  her.'* 

Andr^  started,  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  looked  at  Henriette 
with  a  bewildered  air. 

**  Well,"  cried  she,  "  is  that  your  answer.  It  is  the  same  with 
all  men — monsters  that  you  are  !  God  confound  you  all !" 

*•  My  answer!"  said  Andre,  taking  her  hand  forcibly  ;  "  have 
I  answered  ?  can  I  answer  ?  Would  Genevieve  ever  consent  to 
marry  me  ?" 

"  What/'  said  Henriette,  bursting  into  a  laugh,  "  would  she  ever 
consent  ?  a  girl  in  such  a  position,  and  who  without  this,  would  be 
obUged  to  quit  the  place  I" 

*'  Oh  no  I  never,  if  it  depends  on  me,"  cried  Andr^  bewildered 
between  joy  and  terror,  "  Marry  her,  I ! — will  she  ever  consent  to 
marry  me  ?" 

*'  Ah  !  you  are  indeed  a  good  fellow  !'*  said  Henriette  throwing 
herself  on  his  neck,  transported  with  pleasure  and  pride  at  the 
success  of  her  undertaking.  *'  Ah  but,  my  good  Monsieur  Andr6, 
will  yom*  father  ever  give  his  consent  ?" 

Andr^  turned  pale,  and  started  back  with  fear  at  the  very  name  of 

his  father.     He  remained  silent  and  overcome,  till  Henriette  re- 

peated  her  question,  and  then  answered.  No,  in  a  gloomy  manner, 

and  they  looked  at  each  other  witYi  conalexii'a^oii,  xioX.  ^\^  to  find  a 

word  to  reassure  themselves. 
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At  last  Henriette,  having  reflected  a  short  time,  said  to  him, 
"  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  Twenty-five,"  said  Andr^, 

"  Well  then,  you  are  of  age,  you  can  do  without  his  consent." 

'*  You  are  right,"  said  Andre,  enchanted  with  this  expedient ; 
"  I  can  do  without  it,  I  will  marry  Genevieve  without  his  even 
knowing  it." 

"  Oh,  but,"  said  Henriette,  shaking  her  head,  "  he  must  find 
you  the  money  at  any  rate  for  your  wedding  clothes.  But  now 
I  think  of  it — have  you  not  an  inheritance  from  your  mother  ?" 

**  To  be  sure,"  repUed  he,  struck  with  astonishment ;  "  I  have 
60,000  francs." 

"  Diable  !"  exclaimed  Henriette,  *'  why  that  is  a  fortune !  Oh  ! 
my  sweet  Gtenevi^ve,  my  dear  Andre,  how  happy  you  will  be  and 
how  glad  I  shall  be  that  I  arranged  your  marriage  !'* 

"  Excellent  girl,"  cried  Andr^  in  his  turn,  "  without  you  I  should 
never  have  bethought  myself  of  all  that ;  I  never  dared  to  hope  for 
such  a  fate.     But  are  you  sure  that  Genevieve  will  not  refuse  ?" 

"  How  fooUsh  you  are  !  Is  it  possible  to  refuse  ?  when  she  is 
ill  with  grief.     Ah  this  news  will  give  fresh  Ufe  to  her."  • 

"  1  feel  as  in  adream,"  said  Andre,  kissing  Henriette*s  hands ;  ''oh 
I  could  never  have  convinced  myself  of  it,  I  should  have  dreaded 
deceiving  myself.  And  yet  she  listened  to  me  so  kindly,  and  re- 
ceived her  lessons  so  eagerly !  Oh !  Genevieve  what  fears  and 
hopes,  thy  silence  and  the  calm  of  thy  large  eyes  have  given  me  ! 
Foolish  and  imhappy  that  I  was,  I  dared  not  throw  myself  at  her 
feet  and  ask  for  her  heart.  Can  you  believe  it  Henriette,  for  more 
than  a  year,  I  have  been  dying  of  love  for  her,  and  I  did  not  yet 
know  if  I  was  beloved  !  It  is  you  who  tell  me  so,  good  Henriette ! 
Ah !  tell  me  again  if  it  is  so  ?" 

"  A  fine  question  !"  said  Henriette  laughing  ;  "  after  a  girl  has 
sacrificed  her  reputation  to  Monsieur,  he  asks  if  he  is  beloved ! 
You  are  too  modest,  on  my  word,  and  were  I  in  Genevieve's  place 
....  for  really  you  are  quite  fascinating  with  your  little  tender  airs 
. .  but  hush. .  . .  she  is  waking. . . .  Wait  here  for  me." 

"  Why  should  I  not  go  with  you  ?    I  «ai  wi\a&>3Msv^  ^  "^  ^ss^S^st 
myself,  and  then  I  shdl  know  wYiat  \a  Vh'a  T[»XX'5iX  ^'irCScw V^ 
am  terribly  uneasy,'*  ^ 
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"  Really,"  said  Henriette,  **  I  have  a  great  mind  to  leave  you  to- 
gether— nothing  is  the  matter  with  her  but  vexation ;  and  when  you 
have  told  her  you  are  going  to  marry  her,  she  will  be  cured.  I 
think  that  will  do  her  more  good  than  all  my  possets ;  go  in,  go  in, 
and  reassure  her. ...  I  will  go. .  . .  and  I  will  come  back  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  conversation." 

**  Ah  !  for  God's  sake  do  not  leave  me  so,"  cried  Andr^  fright- 
ened ;  "  I  shall  never  dare  to  present  myself  before  her  now,  and 
tell  her  what  brings  me,  if  you  do  not  prepare  her  a  httle," 

*'  How  timid  you  are  !"  said  Henriette  astonished  ;  "  really  you 
are  a  pair  of  lovers  very  far  advanced !  and  it  is  worth  while 
indeed  to  spread  so  much  scandal  of  you  both — Poor  children — 
ah  well,  I  will  go  and  see  how  the  invahd  is." 

Henriette  went  into  her  friend's  room.  Andr^  stopped  alone 
'in  the  darkness — ^his  heart  throbbing  with  anxiety  and  joy. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Genbvikve's  illness  was  not  serious ;  her  momentary  irritation  had 
caused  a  violent  feverish  attack,  but  her  pulse  was  already  calm, 
her  head  free  from  pain,  and  nothing  remained  of  the  crisis  but  a 
fe  eling  of  great  fatigue,  and  a  little  weakness  of  memory. 

She  was  astonished  when  Henriette,  raising  her  in  her  arms, 
overwhelmed  her  with  questions,  and  pressed  her  infallible  posset 
upon  her.  Her  surprise  increased  when  Henriette,  always  inclined 
to  exaggeration,  spoke  to  her  of  her  illness,  and  of  the  danger 
she  had  been  in. 

•*  Good  heavens,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  how  long  then  have  I 
been  ill  ?" 

*•  Oh !  for  three  hours  at  least,"  replied  Henriette. 

**  Oh  yes,"  said  Genevieve,  smiling,  **  but  comfort  yourself, 
I  am  not  yet  given  over;  my  head  is  rather  heavy,  my  stom- 
ach a  httle  weak,  but  that  is  all.  I  think  if  I  could  have  some 
broth,  I  should  be  quite  cured." 

"I have  some  by  the  fire  all  ready;**  said  Henriette,  bust- 
Jing  round  Genevieve's  bed,  w*it\il\ie  «ix  oS.  QTi&  ^^ 'sa^x^^^d.mth 
herself.     "  But  I  have  someftimg  iai  ^i^XXet  \\vm\Jsi^\-,\'^«^^^'asfc 
ffreat  news  for  you." 
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**  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  but  give  me  the  broth,  and  keep 
your  great  news,  I  have  had  enough  for  to-day ;  every  thing 
passing  in  this  good  town  is  now  indifferent  to  me.  I  only  wish 
for  your  care  and  friendship.     No  news — I  beg  of  you." 

"  You  are  very  ungrateful,*  Genevieve,  if  you  did  but  know  what 
it  was  about !  But  I  must  not  disobey  you,  since  you  forbid  me 
to  speak,  and  I  suppose  too,  that  ^ou  would  like  better  to  hear  it 
from  his  lips  than  mine." 

*'  From  his  lips  ?"  said  Genevieve,  raising  her  pretty  head  co» 
vered  with  a  muslin  cap.  "  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?  Are  you 
mad  to-night  }     It  is  you  who  are  feverish,  my  dear  girl  }** 

"Oh,  you  pretend  not  to  understand  me,"  said  Henriette. 
**  Nevertheless,  if  1  speak  of  him,  you  know  well  of  whom  I  speak. 
Come,  learn  the  truth,  he  is  waiting  for  you  to  see  him  ;  he  is  there." 

**  What  !  he  is  there  ?     Who  is  there  at  such  an  hour  ?" 

'*  Monsieur  Andre  de  Morand ;  pray  have  you  forgotten  his 
name  during  your  illness  ?" 

"  Henriette,  Henriette/'  said  Genevieve  sadly,  "  I  cannot  under- 
stand you — you  are  at  once  both  kind  and  unkind.  Why  do  you 
torment  me  so  ?  You  are  deceiving  me  ;  M.  de  Morand  never 
comes  to  me  in  the  evening.     He  is  not  here. ..." 

"  He  is  here,  in  that  loom.  Upon  my  honour  he  is,  Gene- 
vieve. ..." 

**  In  that  case,  tell  him,  I  beg  of  you,  that  I  am  not  well,  and  that 
I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  another  day.** 

"  Oh  !  that  is  impossible,  he  has  something  too  important  to  say 
to  you ;  he  must  speak  to  you  directly,  and  you  will  be  glad  of  it. 
I  will  tell  him  to  come  in." 

"  No  Henriette,  I  do  not  wish  it.     Do  not  vou  see  that  I  am 

m 

in  bed — is  it  customary  for  a  girl  to  receive  a  young  man's  visits 
in  that  manner  }  It  is  impossible  M.  de  Morand  can  have  anything 
so  very  pressing  to  say  to  me." 

"  But  it  is  so,  nevertheless — If  you  send  him  away,  he  will  be  in 
despair,  and  you  yourself  will  repent  of  it. ...  " 

"  All  this  day  seems  like  a  dream,*'  said  Grenevi^ve,  in  a  melan- 
choly tone,  **  and  I  ought  to  expect  eurpiisie  ^itjet  ^xjx^tnssr..    %\55k^ 
with  me  IJenriette,  and  I  will  dreaa  m^9>e\i,  «xi^  ^^  ycl\»  x^^^xj^'Si 
M,  de  Morand/'  ^^ 
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"  You  are  too  weak  to  get  up,  my  dear;  when  one  is  not  well, 
one  may  talk  even  in  a  nightcap  with  one's  future  husband. 
Do  you  wish  to  play  the  prude  ?" 

"  I  consent  to  be  called  a  prude,"  said  Grenevi^ve,  firmly ;  "  but 
I  intend  to  dress  myself."  • 

In  a  few  moments  she  was  dressed,  and  in  her  workroom.  Hen-, 
riette  made  her  sit  down  in  the  only  arm-chair  the  modest  apart- 
ment afforded,  wrapped  her  up  in  her  own  cloak,  set  a  stool  for 
her  feet,  kissed  her,  and  summoned  Andre. 

Genevieve  could  understand  nothing  from  her  strange  manners, 
and  affectation  of  solemnity.  She  was  still  more  surprised,  when 
Andre  entered  with  a  timid  and  irresolute  air,  looked  at  her  ten- 
derly without  sajdng  anything,  and  at  last,  pushed  by  Henriette, 
fell  on  his  knees  before  her. 

"What does  this  mean?'*  said  Genevieve,  embarrassed;  "for 
what  are  you  asking  my  pardon,  M.  le  Marquis  ?  You  have  done 
no  wrong  towards  me." 

"  I  am  the  most  guilty  of  men,"  said  Andr^,  trying  to  take  her 
hand,  which  she  gently  drew  back ;  "  and  the  most  unfortunate 
also,"  added  he,  **  if  you  will  not  grant  me  permission  to  repair  my 


crimes." 


"  What  crimes  have  you  committed  ?"  said  Genevieve,  mildly, 
yet  coldly.  **  Henriette  I  fear  you  have  been  committing  some 
indiscretion,  and  troubling  M.  de  Morand  with  those  ridiculous 
stories  of  this  morning ;  if  it  is  so " 

*'  Do  not  accuse  Henriette,"  interrupted  Andr^,  "  she  is  our  best 
friend.  It  is  she  who  has  warned  me  of  what  I  ought  to  have 
foreseen  and  prevented.  She  has  told  me  the  calumnies  of  which 
you  are  the  object,  thanks  to  my  imprudence  ;  and  the  grief  to 
which  you  had  yielded." 

"She  has  been  telling  a  falsehood,"  said  Genevieve,  with  a 
forced  laugh  ;  "  I  have  no  grief.  Monsieur  Andr6,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  in  all  this  there  is  any  real  cause  of  sorrow  for  you  or 
for  me " 

"  Do  not  listen  to  her,"  said  Henriette,  *'  this  is  just  like  her, 
proud  enough  to  die  of  grief  rathet  tban  own  it !     As  for  the  rest, 
/  see  it  is  my  presence  which.  maVes  Yict  ^o  e^^  m^  ^^'^  A  ^^ 
^o  and  take  a  walk,  and  come  back  *m  aii  \io>as,i«A  \  >ass^^^^ 
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will  be  kinder  "to  you — Au  revoir,  princesse  Genevieve.     You  are 
ungrateful,  and  do  not  know  your  real  friends." 

She  went  away,  giving  a  sign  of  intelligence  to  Andre.  Gene- 
vieve was  much  displeased  both  with  her  departure  and  her  man- 
ners, but  she  thought  it  would  look  like  affectation  to  retain  her, 
when  she  had  always  before  received  Andre  alone. 

When  they  were  alone,  Andr^  felt  very  much  embarrassed. 
Genevieve's  air  of  surprise  did  not  at  all  encourage  him  in  making 
his  declaration  ;  but  at  last  he  summoned  all  his  courage,  and  of- 
fered her  his  heart,  his  name,  and  his  small  fortune,  in  reparation 
of  the  grievous  wrong  his  assiduities  had  caused  her. 

Grenevi^ve  was  less  astonished  than  she  would  have  been  the 
evening  before  by  such  an  overture,  Henriette's  chattering  had 
prepared  her  for  anything.  She  did  not  listen  to  the  young 
Marquis'  offers  without  pleasure.  She  had  conceived  for  him 
a  real  affection  and  high  esteem;  and  though  she  had  never 
wished  to  inspire  him  with  a  warmer  feeling,  she  was  flattered  by 
a  resolution  which  announced  an  earnest  attachment.  But  she 
immediately  fancied  Andre  was  jdelding  to  an  excess  of  delicacy,  of 
which  he  might  soon  repent.  She  answered  him  therefore,  calmly 
and  sincerely,  that  she  thought  better  of  herself  than  that  her  re- 
putation was  at  the  mercy  of  fools  and  babblers,  that  their  jests 
would  never  reach  her,  and  that  he  had  no  more  to  repair  in  his 
conduct  than  she  had  to  blush  for  in  hers. 

"I  know  that,"  said  Andr^ ;  "but  remember  what  you  said  • 
to  me  one  day.  You  are  without  family,  without  protection ; 
your  enemies  may  injure  you  and  render  your  position  in- 
supportable. You  were  quite  right.  Mademoiselle,  you  see  you 
are  threatened.  I  might  endeavour  to  multiply  myself  to  defend 
you;  but  insults  would  not  the  less  reach  you.  One  word 
would  suffice  to  make  my  arm  your  shield,  and  silence  your  ene- 
mies. This  word  will  also  ensure  the  happiness  of  my  life — 
if  not  in  friendship  for  me,  say  it  at  least  for  your  own  interest." 

"No,  M.  Andrfe,"  said  G^enevieve,  kindly;  "this  word  would 
not  cause  the  happiness  of  your  life ;  on  the  contrary,  it  mig;ht  rea- 
der you  unhappy  for  ever.     I  am  poor ,  oi  Vs^\sa^  \  T^^\:^r2SsisS«®^- 
ing  your  care,  I  have  as  yet  but  Utde  ed\xca>aft\i  %  \  ^^>^^^«^'^'^^ 
inferior  to  you,  and,  as  I  am  proud,  peT\i«:^^\^asssgDX  ^^^^  "^'^^ 
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suffer  much.  Besides,  your  family  would  doubtless  make  a  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  me,  and  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  endure 
its  disdain.*' 

"Oh  cold  and  cruel  Genevieve,"  cried  Andr6.  "You  could 
endure  nothing  for  me ;  when  I — for  you — ^would  traverse  the 
universe  to  satisfy  one  of  your  caprices,  to  give  you  a  bird  or  a 
flower.     Ah,  you  do  not  love  me !" 

**  Why  do  you  say  so  ?"  said  Genevieve ;  "is  my  friendship 
really  necessary  to  you  ?" 

"  What  icy  coldness  !"  said  Andrfe  ;  "  after  talking  to  me  with 
such  confidence  and  kindness,  and  passing  such  happy  hours  to- 
gether in  study  and  companionship,  and  now  you  have  not  even 
friendship  for  me !" 

"  You  know  well  that  it  is  not  so,"  said  Genevieve,  in  a  firm  and 
candid  tone,  giving  him  her  hand,  which  he  covered  with  kisses ; 
"  but  cannot  you  believe  in  my  friendship  without  marrying  me  ? 
If  either  of  us  owes  anything  to  the  other,  it  is  I  who  owe  you 
the  most  lively  gratitude  for  your  lessons.** 

"Well  then,**  exclaimed  Andrfe,  "  clear  your  debt  to  me, 
and  be  generous  !     Acquit  yourself  a  hundred  fold !    Be  my  wife.** 

''  That  is  rather  a  serious  price,**  said  Gtenevi^ve,  smiling,  "  to 
pay  for  botanical  and  geographical  lessons !  I  never  thought 
when  I  was  learning  all  those  grand  things  that  I  was  engaging 
myself  to  be  married  !*' 

"  But  we  did  engage  ourselves  in  the  world's  eyes,**  said  Andr^  ; 
**  we  had  not  foreseen  it,  but  now  that  we  are  reminded  of  it,  let 
us  )deld,  you  from  reason,  I  from  love.'* 

He  pronounced  this  last  word  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  Genevi<^ve 
scarcely  heard  it. 

"  I  fear,**  said  she,  "  that  you  are  mistaking  a  sentiment  of  ro- 
mantic honour  for  a  warmer  feeling.  If  we  were  of  the  same 
rank,  if  our  marriage  were  a  thing  easy  of  accompUshment,  and 
advantageous  to  us  both,  I  would  own  to  you  that  I  like  you  suffi- 
ciently to  consent  without  any  difficulty.  But  there  are  a  thousand 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  union ;  it  will  cause  a  great  scandal, 
or  at  least  astonishment ;  yout  iaXk'e.x.N^*^  xsiwX.  Xikstj  o^i^se  it, 
stnd  I  do  not  see  that  we  bave  any  mo\!we  «tocow^  «cia>i^\ft\w^»Rfc 
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us  to  brave  all  this.  A  violent  passion  would  give  us  strength 
and  will  to  do  it ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  between  us ;  we 
have  no  love  one  for  the  other." 

"  Great  God !  what  does  she  say  ?"  cried  Andr^,  in  despair. 
"  She  does  not  love  me,  and  knows  not  even  how  much  I  love  her  !" 

"  Why  do  you  weep  ?  said  Genevieve,"  kindly.  "  Am  I  afflict- 
ing you  so  much  ?  it  is  not  my  intention.** 

"Neither  is  it  your  fault,  Genevieve.  I  am  unfortunate 
not  to  have  felt  earlier  that  you  did  not  love  me ;  I  believed  vou 
understood  my  love,  and  that  you  felt  some  compassion  for  it, 
since  you  did  not  repulse  me.** 

'■*  Is  that  a  reproach,  Andr^  ?  Alas  !  I  do  not  merit  it.  I  must 
have  been  vain  indeed  to  have  believed  in  your  love,  you  have 
never  spoken  of  it  to  me.'* 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  Have  I  never  told  you,  never  made  you 
feel  that  I  only  live  for  you,  that  you  are  all  the  world  to  me  ?'* 

"  What  you  are  now  saying  is  very  strange,'*  said  Genevieve, 
after  a  moment  of  silence  and  emotion.  "  Why  do  you  love  me 
so  much  ?  how  have  I  deserved  it  ?  what  have  I  done  for  you  ?** 

"  You  have  made  me  exist,**  replied  Andr^,  *'  do  not  ask 
me  more.  My  heart  knows  why  I  love  you,  but  my  lips  can 
never  put  it  into  words,  and  besides  you  would  never  understand 
me.  If  you  loved  me,  you  would  not  ask  why  I  love  you,  you 
would  know  it,  as  I  know  it,  without  being  able  to  explain  it." 

Genevieve  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  said :  "I  must  be 
frank  with  you.  I  own,  that  when  you  first  came  here,  yon  were 
so  agitated,  and  seemed  so  miserable  when  I  begged  you  to  di8-> 
continue  your  visits,  that  once  or  twice  I  almost  fancied  you  were  in 
love,  and  that  caused  me  mingled  fear  and  vexation.  AH  the  love 
affairs  that  I  have  ever  seen,  have  appeared  to  me  either  so  un- 
happy or  so  culpable,  that  I  dreaded  equally  inspiring  a  passion 
either  too  frivolous  or  too  serious.  I  wished  to  flee  from  you, 
and  deprive  myself  of  your  lessons,  but  the  wish  to  learn  was  too 
strong  for  me,  and. ..." 

**  Wtiat  a  cruel  confession  for  me,  Genevieve.     Then  it  is  only 
to  your  love  of  study  that  I  owe  tlie  loa^^Vaasek  cA  Vwjss^^^^scl^^^pv 
for  these  hat  two  months  ?  As  for  meAVJaen^^s^  \iRK>KSfiL^\si^'a^'^^ 

"Let  me  finish,"  saidGeaevifeve.\>\as^iKCCk^\  **  V^^  ^:»sv.X^ss»«^ 
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that  ?  I  knew  you  then  so  little.     Now  it  is  different,  and  I  should 
regret  the  master  as  much  as  the  lesson." 

"  As  much,  not  more !  Ah  you  only  love  knowledge,  Gene- 
vieve, your  intellect  is  keen,  your  heart  calm." 

"  But  not  cold,*'  said  she ;  "  I  do  not  deserve  that  reproach. 
What  was  I  saying  I" 

**  That  in  the  beginning  you  had  almost  divined  my  love  for 
you,  and  that  then. ..." 

*'  Then  I  saw  you  again,  quite  altered ;  you  were  grave,  you 
spoke  quite  calmly ;  and  if  you  were  at  all  affected,  it  was  when 
explaining  the  greatness  of  God  and  the  beauty  of  the  earth.  Then 
I  was  reassured;  I  attributed  your  former  manners  to  timidity,  or 
some  romantic  ideas,  which  had  vanished  in  proportion  as  you 
knew  me  better." 

"  And  you  deceived  yourself,"  said  Andrfe  ;  "  the  more  I  knew 
you,  the  more  I  loved  you.  If  I  was  calm,  it  was  because  I  was 
happy.  I  saw  you  every  day,  and  every  day  I  expected  a  happy 
morrow,  the  only  happy  moments  of  my  life  are  those  I  have  passed 
here  and  in  the  Pr^s-Girault.  Ah !  you  do  not  know  how  long  I 
have  loved  you,  and  how  unhappy  I  should  have  been  without  my 
love  for  you." 

And  encouraged  by  the  gentle  and  attentive  manner  of  Gene- 
vieve, Andr6  told  her  of  the  sorrows  of  his  youth ;  described  to 
her  the  state  of  his  mind  and  heart  before  that  day  when  he  had 
seen  her  for  the  first  time  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  told  her 
also  of  the  love  he  had  felt  for  her  since  that  dav ;  but  Genevieve 
did  not  even  understand  it. 

"  How  can  all  these  ideas  pass  in  the  head  of  a  reasonable 
being  ?"  said  she.  "  I  have  often  heard  in  our  workroom  at  Paris, 
passages  of  romances  describing  such  feelings,  but  I  thought  it  was 
only  books  which  had  the  privilege  of  amusing  us  with  such  follies." 

"  Ah !  Grenevieve,"  said  Andrfe,  sadly ;  '*  in  your  soul,  a  spark 

is  yet  unkindled.  You  have  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  that  which 

is  at  once  the  saddest  and  sweetest  thing  in  life  you  know  nothing  of ! 

That  which  is  most  beautiful  in  yourself,  has  never  yet  been  re- 

vealed  to  you.  As  yet,  no  voice  liaabeeiL  ^\«^  etiCWL^^l^  charm  and 

convince  yon ;  before  you  love  has  bitY^erlo  ^^oYeii  ot^^  ^^»»^Qa^^ 

gross  or  puerile.     Oh,  how  happy  Vie  ^\io  coxiV^  xaaJ^^-j^xi.  ^^\c.Yt^- 
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hend  what  love  is  !  If  you  would  listen  to  him,  Genevieve,  if  he  could 
hut  initiate  you  into  these  great  secrets  of  the  soul,  as  to  another 
marvel  in  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  he  would  reveal  it  to  you 
on  hended  knees,  and  die  with  joy  the  day  when  you  should  say  to 
him — *  I  have  understood/  " 

Grenevi^ve  looked  at  Andr^  silently,  as  she  had  done  the  first 
day  when  he  had  spoken  to  her  of  the  stars  and  a  plurality  of 
worlds ;  she  had  a  presentiment  of  another  existence,  and  she 
tried  to  imagine  it  hefore  engaging  her  heart.  Andri  saw  her 
curiosity  and  felt  some  hope. 

"  Let  me  explain  this  mystery  to  you.  I  should  not  dare  to 
speak  myself,  I  should  he  too  far  helow  my  suhject,  hut  I  will  read 
those  poets  to  you,  who  knew  what  love  is  best,  and  if  you  ques- 
tion me,  my  heart  will  try  to  answer  you." 

*'And  during  all  this  time,'*  said  Genevieve,  smiling,  "evil 
speakers  are  to  be  quiet !  they  are  to  be  asked  to  wait  before  they 
recommence  their  insults,  until  I  have  learned  what  love  really  is, 
and  until  I  can  tell  them  whether  I  love  you  or  not." 

"  No,  Genevieve  ;  they  will  be  told  to-morrow  that  I  adore  you, 
that  you  feel  some  friendship  for  me,  that  I  ask  you  in  marriage, 
and  that  you  give  your  consent." 

"  But  if  I  do  not  love  you  even  then  ?*'  said  Genevieve. 
"  Then  you  will  contract  a  marriage  of  reason ;  and  I  will  use 
every  eflfort  to  insure  to  you  that  calm  happiness  which  you  fear  to 
lose  by  loving  me.** 

"  Oh !  Andr6,  how  good  you  are  !*'  said  Genevieve,  gently 
pressing  Andre's  burning  hands  ;  **  but  I  fear  you  without  knowing 
why.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  I  who  am  too  cold,  or  you  who 
are  too  impassioned ;  I  fear  my  own  ignorance,  and  know  not 
what  to  decide." 

"  That  which  your  heart  will  dictate.  Can  you  not  even  feel 
compassion  ?** 

"  My  heart  tells  me  to  listen  to  you,**  said  Genevieve  impulsively ; 
*'  and  that  is  really  the  simple  truth !" 

Andr^  was  still  kissing  her  hands  in  joy,  when  Henriette  re- 
entered. 
"  Well/'  cried  she,  seemg  the  307  oi  oti^  «cA^^  ^wsk&^  ^\^^^ 
other,  "so  all  ia  settled ;  and  Nvbeivift  ^"^  ^^^^^"^'^ 
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'*  Genevieve  must  fix  the  day/*  said  Andr^.  **  And  you,  dear 
Henriette,  may  tell  it  to-morrow  all  over  the  town." 

"  Oh !  if  that  is  all,  you  may  be  quite  easy.  It  is  not  midnight 
yet,  to-morrow  before  noon  there  will  not  be  an  evil  tongue  still 
to  be  silenced.  What  joy !  what  good  news  for  all  those  who 
love  you.  For  you  have  still  some  friends,  my  good  Genevieve. 
M.  Joseph,  who  did  not  care  much  for  you  before,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  behaving  like  an  angel  now,  and  will  not  suffer  any 
one  to  speak  against  you,  and  he  is  a  capital  fellow. « . .  What  am 
.  I  saying,  he  is  a  brave  young  man,  who  knows  how  to  make  people 
attend  when  he  speaks.'' 

"It  is  his  friendship  for  Monsieur  Andr^  which  makes  him  act 
thus,'*  said  Genevieve;  "but  I  am  not  the  less  obhged  to  him; 
you  will  tell  him  so  from  me,  Henriette,  for  I  suppose  you  do 
speak  to  him  now  and  then  ?'* 

"  What !  insinuations  !  so  you  do  such  things  now,  Genevieve. 
There  are  no  more  children  in  the  world !  But  we  must  excuse  it 
in  you,  since  you  are  so  soon  to  be  a  Marchioness.*' 

*'  Do  not  be  so  quick  in  pajring  me  your  compliments,  dear  friend, 
nor  in  such  a  hurry  to  publish  your  wonderftd  news ;  as  yet  it  is 
but  a  pleasantry,  and  Monsieur  Andre  and  I  are  not  yet  convinced 
that  it  will  not  be  better  for  us  to  remain  as  we  are." 

"  What  does  she  say,  exclaimed  Henriette  ?  Are  you  jesting 
with  us.  Monsieur  Marquis  ?  Were  you  not  speaking  seriously 
after  all  ?" 

She  was  upon  the  point  of  making  a  scene,  but  Andr^  reassured 
her,  and  said  he  hoped  to  vanquish  Genevieve's  hesitation,  and 
even  begged  for  her  assistance,  and  Henriette,  drawing  herself  up, 
answered  for  every  thing. 

**  Have  I  not  advanced  your  business  famously  already  ?"  said 
she,  "  without  me,  that  little  demure  thing  there  would  always 
have  pretended  to  misunderstand  you,  and  you  might  be  still  out- 
side dancing  attendance  without  daring  to  explain  yourself." 

Henriette's  jokes  embarrassed  Genevieve ;    she  complained   of 
feeling  fatigued,  and  refusing  her  companion's  offer  of  passing  the 
night  with  her,  she  embraced  Yiex  \axv^^ ,  «adi  ^li^htly  touched 
Andre's  hand  in  sign  of  farewell. 
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"What!  is  that  how  you  separate  ?"  cried  Henriette,  "  and  on 
a  betrothment  day  too  !  Then  you  do  not  really  love  each  other 
after  all  ?** 

'*  What  does  she  mean  ?"  said  Andr^  to  Genevieve,  trying  to 
get  a  little  assurance,  but  trembling  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Why!  You  ought  to  embrace  each  other!'*  said  Henriette, 
"  pretty  lovers  indeed,  who  do  not  even  know  that !" 

"  If  it  is  the  custom,"  said  Andrd  with  emotion,  "  will  you  not 
allow  it.  Mademoiselle  ?" 

"  But  do  not  you  know,"  said  Genevieve,  merrily,  "that  Hen- 
riette will  tell  it  all  over  the  town  to-morrow  ?" 

"  That  is  another  reason  for  it,"  said  Andr^,  a  little  more  con- 
fidently, "  it  will  be  an  engagement  which  you  will  have  signed, 
and  which  will  give  more  weight  to  the  news  of  our  marriage.*' 

"  Oh,  in  that  case  I  refuse,"  said  she  ;  "  I  will  not  sign  any  thing 
vet  awhile." 

"  Well  then,  for  friendship,'*  said  Andr(;,  who  already  had  her 
in  his  arms,  "  and  as  you  embraced  Henriette  just  now." 

"  Well,  for  friendship  only,"  said  Genevieve,  yielding  to  his 
embrace. 

Andr^  was  so  agitated  by  this  kiss  that  he  hardly  knew  how  he 
got  out  of  the  room,  and  found  himself  in  the  street  with  Henriette 
before  he  even  knew  where  the  staircase  was.  Nevertheless,  when 
he  recalled  this  moment  of  intoxication  and  delight,  a  painful  re- 
membrance mingled  with  it.  Grenevi^ve  had  blushed  a  little  from 
bashfulness,  but  her  countenance  was  serene,  her  hand  cool,  and 
her  heart  beat  no  faster  than  before.  "  She  is  indeed  my  Galatea,** 
said  he  to  himself,  "  but  she  is  only  animated  when  she  looks 
heavenwards.  Will  she  ever  descend  from  her  pedestal,  and  deign 
to  place  her  feet  upon  the  earth  by  my  side  ?"  However  hope, 
never  long  wanting  to  youth,  soon  consoled  him.  Genevieve,  with 
such  a  noble  mind,  could  not  have  an  insensible  heart ;  her  tran- 
quillity of  soul  sprung  from  the  exquisite  chastity  of  her  thoughts, 
and  her  sohtary  and  reserved  habits.  He  had  already  seen  one  of 
his  most  beautiful  dreams  realize  itself,  he  was  the  guide  and  Ught 
of  this  holy  ignorance ;  but  now  axiioxemX.OTlYcaJcKi^^'tixst'^^^^^ 
to  be  accoiupUshed,  it  was  to  pVafie  Yiwaa^  \i^X:^^'«jL\«:t  vss^  *^^ 
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universal  divinity  he  bad  himself  introduced  to  her  knowledge. 
He  must  cease  to  be  the  priest,  and  become  the  divinity  himself. 
Andre's  enthusiasm  and  the  palpitations  of  his  heart  already  antici- 
pated such  a  triumph,  and  his  soul,  eager  for  emotions  so  tender, 
could  not  believe  in  the  inertia  of  another's  development.  Grene- 
vi^ve,  on  her  side,  felt  a  httle  fear.  Andre's  words,  his  timid 
caresses,  his  passionate  accents,  had  caused  her  some  agitation, 
and  whilst  she  almost  desired  for  a  moment  to  experience  the  same 
emotions,  she  yet  felt  every  now  and  then  a  certain  distrust  of  this 
very  excitement,  the  idea  of  which  she  had  never  before  conceived, 
and  for  which  she  feared  she  was  not  formed. 

But  it  is  so  sweet  to  feel  one's  self  loved,  that  Genevieve  gave 
herself  up  without  pain  to  this  new  deUght ;  she  accustomed  herself 
to  think  that  she  was  not  alone  in  the  world,  that  another  soul 
sympathized  with  hers^  and  that  henceforth  she  would  no  longer 
have  to  bear  alone  the  burthen  of  the  ennui  and  evils  of  this  life. 
She  made  all  these  reflections  whilst  dressing  the  next  day.  Com- 
paring that  morning  with  the  preceding  one,  she  owned  to  herself 
that  a  certain  courage  had  been  necessary  to  support  the  troubles 
of  the  evening,  and  that  this  new  day  announced  itself  calm  and 
happy  under  the  protection  of  a  devoted  heart.  "  After  &11,*'  said 
she,  "Andre  is  sincere,  if  to-day  he  exaggerates,  even  to  himself,  the 
love  he  bears  me,  at  any  rate  he  will  always  be  honourable  enough 
to  retain  his  friendship  for  me.  I  shall  not  cease  to  merit  it ;  why 
should  he  deprive  me  of  it }  And  besides,  how  can  I  tell,  why 
should  I  refuse  to  believe  all  the  fine  words  he  says  to  me  ?  He 
knows  more  than  I  do  on  every  subject,  and  he  must  know  more 
about  the  future." 

Speaking  to  herself  thus,  and  adjusting  her  hair  before  her  little 
mirror,  she  looked  at  her  features  with  curiosity,  and  even  took 
it  nearer  the  window ;  there  she  examined  her  complexion,  fine 
and  transparent  as  the  tissue  of  .a  flower,  and  perceived  that 
she  was  pretty.  "  Sometimes  I  have  fancied  I  was,"  thought  she, 
"but  I  was  never  sure  whether  it  was  youth,  or  beauty.  •.  And  yet, 
jf  Andri,  after  only  seeing  me  for  a  moment,  has  been  in  love  with 
we  for  a  whole  year,  it  must  be  aoixie^i^im^  xaot^  \!cysKa.  l\\a  mere 
fresbnesa  of  my  age.     Andr 6  too ,  be  \x«ift  «^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  >qr5»q5c&s^ 
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his  eyes  looked  yesterday,  and  how  white  his  hands  are  ?  How 
well  he  speaks.  What  a  difference  between  him,  and  Joseph  and 
all  the  others.'*  ' 

She  remained  a  long  time  before  her  glass,  forgetting  to  fasten 
up  her  scattered  hair,  her  cheeks  were  blooming,  and  her  lovely 
smile  made  her  still  more  beautiful.  She  had  risen  late,  and  the 
morning  was  already  advanced.  Andr6  entered  the  first  room 
without  her  hearing  him,  and  she  suddenly  perceived  that  he  had 
come  into  the  work-room,  and  coughed  to  attract  her  attention. 

She  got  up  so  hastily,  that  she  let  her  mirror  fall,  and  uttered  a 
cry.  Andr^,  frightened  by  the  noise  the  glass  made  in  falling, 
and  still  more  by  Genevieve's  cry,  thought  she  was  ill,  and  ran  into 
the  room.  He  found  her  standing  in  her  white  dressing  gown, 
and  covered  by  her  long  black  hair.  Genevieve's  first  impulse 
was  to  laugh  at  Andre's  terror  from  so  small  a  cause,  but  soon  she 
was  quite  confused  by  the  manner  in  which  he  looked  at  her.  He 
had  never  seen  her  so  pretty.  The  cap  which  she  always  wore, 
like  all  the  workwomen  in  L***,  had  prevented  Andr^from  know- 
ing if  her  hair  was  beautiful ;  and  on  discovering  this  new  perfec- 
tion, he  remained  in  naive  astonishment,  and  Genevieve  coloured 
deeply  beneath  the  fine  and  glossy  tresses  which  were  hanging 
down  her  cheeks. 

"  Go  away,"  said  she,  "  and  whilst  I  arrange  my  hair,  look  in 
the  work-room  for  a  rose  I  made  yesterday  evening — anight  came 
on,  and  the  fever  overtook  me  as  I  was  finishing  it ;  I  do  not 
know  where  I  left  it ;  perhaps  you  crushed  it  under  your  feet, 
during  your  conference  with  Henriette.** 

**  God  forbid  !'*  said  Andre,  and  regretfully  obeying,  he  went  to 
seek  it  on  the  work-room  table. 

The  precious  rose  was  there,  thrown  negligently  amongst  the 
tools  which  had  helped  to  create  it.  Andr^  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion, and  Genevieve,  startled,  in  ^her  turn,  ran  into  the  work-room 
with  her  hair  still  dishevelled,  and  found  Andre,  holding  the  rose 
in  his  fingers,  and  looking  at  it  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy. 

"  Ah !"  said  she,  "  so  you  wanted  to  play  me  a  trick  too  :  at 
what  game  are  we  playing  ?'* 

"Genevieve!  Genevieve!"   said  \ie,  **  \\»&  S&  ^  cVj-^J^ww'^^ 
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In  what  hour  and  under  the  influence  of  what  thought  did  you 
make  this  Bengal  rose  ?  What  sylph  warbled  to  you  whilst  you 
worked  at  it,  aiid  which  of  the  sun's  rays  coloured  its  petals  ?" 

"  1  do  not  know  what  a  sylph  is,"  repHed  Genevieve  ;  "  but  the 
sun's  rays  which  came  into  the  chamber  dazzled  my  eyes,  and  I 
believe  gave  me  my  feverish  attack.  I  know  not  how  L  worked 
and  thought  of  so  many  things  at  the  same  time — let  rae  see  the 
rose,  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  made." 

"  It  is  a  production  as  beautiful  in  its  kind,  as  the  work  of  a 
great  master  ;'*  said  Andr^ ;  **  it  is  nature  copied  in  all  her  truth 
and  all  her  poetry ;  what  grace  in  these  pale  soft  petals,  what  deh- 
cacy  in  the  interior  of  this  calyx,  what  flexibiUty  in  all  this  work  ! 
What  marvellous  materials  do  you  employ  for  it,  Genevieve  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  fairies  must  have  something  to  do  with  it !" 

'*  The  young  ladies  of  the  town  give  me  their  finest  cambric 
handkerchiefs  when  they  are  worn  out,  and  with  gum  and 
colours. ..." 

*'  I  do  not  want  to  know  how  you  made  it,  do  not  tell  me,  but 
give  the  rose  to  me,  and  do  not  put  your  cap  on." 

"  You  are  mad  to-day  !  Take  the  rose — it  is  indeed  the  best 
I  have  made — I  was  not  thinking  of  you  when  I  made  it. 2' 

Andr^  looked  at  her  with  a  discontented  expression,  and  saw  on 
her  face,  a  little  mocking  grimace  ;  he  ran  after  her  and  caught  her 
just  as  she  was  shutting  the  door  upon  him — ^When  he  held  her  in 
his  arms,  he  was  sadly  embarrassed,  for  he  neither  dared  to  kiss  her, 
nor  let  her  go.  He  saw  her  beautiful  hair  lying  on  her  shoulders, 
and  kissed  it  instead  of  her. 

"What  a  singular  being  !"  said  Genevieve  blushing,  "does 
one  ever  kiss  hair  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  in  bis  new  lessons,  Andre  did  not 
confine  himself  to  mere  science.  His  looks,  the  emotion  of  his 
voice,  his  hand  trembling  when  it  touched  Genevi^,ve's,  said  more 
even  than  his  words.  Little  by  little  Genevieve  miderstood  this 
language,  and  the  pulsations  of  her  heart  answered  it  in  secret. 
After  revealing  to  her  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  the  history  of 
worlds,  he  wished  to  initiate  her  into  poetry,  and  by  reading  to  her 
the  finest  passages,  he  prepared  her  to  understand  Goethe,  his 
favourite  poet.  This  education  was  even  more  rapid  than  the  pre- 
ceding one — Genevieve  seized  with  wonderful  quickness  all  the 
poetical  side  of  life.  She  eagerly  devoured  the  books  which  Andr6 
borrowed  for  her  from  M.  Forez's  Kttle  library,  she  often  rose  during 
the  night  to  gaze  in  reverie  upon  the  sky.  She  applied  the  most  beau- 
tiful thoughts  of  her  cherished  poets  to  her  own  and  Andrfe's  love  ; 
and  this  afiection,  at  first  calm  and  peaceful,  soon  became  invested  with 
an  unknown  brilliancy.  Genevieve  raised  herself  to  the  level  of  her 
lover,  but  this  equality  was  not  of  long  duration.  With  greater 
originality  and  strength  of  mind,  she  soon  surpassed  Andr^.  She 
learned  fewer  things,  but  she  soon  proved  to  him,  that  she  felt 
what  she  knew  more  vividly  than  he  did  himself, — and  Andrd  was 
overcome  with  admiration  and  gratitude, — he  felt  himself  happy 
beyond  his  hopes.  He  watched  the  birth  of  enthusiasm  in  this 
virgin  soul,  and  received  in  his  bosom  the  first  overflowings  of  the 
love  he  had  inspired. 

Meanwhile  Henriette  had  been  spreading  every  where  the  news 
of  the  speedy  marriage  of  Andr^  and  Genevieve.  The  first  to 
whom  she  told  it  was  Joseph  Marteau,  and  to  the  dressmaker's 
great  astonishment,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  extreme  surprise, 
in  which  not  the  least  sign  of  joy  or  approbation  was  visible. 

'*  AVhat !  does  it  not  please  you  ?"  said  Henriette,  "  are  not  '^cwi. 
obliged  to  me,  for  marrying  yo\ir  ixieiv^  'm>^  ^'fc  ^x^Cq>^^  "^siSs. 
i^weetest  girl  in  the  country  ?" 
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Joseph  shook  his  head.  "  It  seems  to  me/'  said  he,  "  the  most 
foolish  thing  yoa  could  have  dreamed  of.  What  the  devil  put  it 
into  your  head  ?** 

"  For  shame  Monsieur ;  T  cannot  understand  your  indifference  to 
such  a  thing.** 

"  I  am  not  at  all  indifferent  about  it,"  said  Joseph,  "  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  much  displeased  at  it." 

"  Are  you  mad  to-day  T'  cried  Henriette.  "  Did  not  I  hear  you 
say  yesterday  that  you  had  really  only  esteemed  Genevieve  since 
she  had  loved  Monsieur  Andre  }  and  did  not  you  yourself  try  to 
make  Monsieur  Andr€  in  love  with  her? — ^Who  brought  about 
their  first  interview — you  or  I }  did  not  you  beg  me  to  bring  Gene- 
vieve that  Monsieur  Andr^  might  see  her  ?** 

"But  not  marry  her,'*  said  Joseph,  with  a  frankness  slightly 
abrupt. 

"  Horrible  !**  cried  Henriette.  "  I  imderstand  you  now.  Mon- 
sieur ; — you  are  a  villain,  and  I  will  never  speak  to  you  again. 
Good  God  !  seduce  a  girl  and  then  abandon  her,  that  appears  to 
you  all  right  and  proper  ;  but  to  marry  her,  when  you  have  ruined 
her  reputation  !  you  wonder  what  the  devil  put  that  idea  into  my 
head  !  I  see  the  danger  now  to  which  your  gallantries  have  ex- 
posed me,  but  thank  God  there  is  yet  time  to  preserve  myself  from 
it.  Unhappy  girls  that  we  are,  it  is  thus  our  innocence  and  can- 
dour are  abused  !  You  shall  not  serve  me  so  Monsieur  Joseph. 
Adieu,  adieu  for  ever !" — ^And  Henriette  left  him,  furious  and  in 
despair.  Joseph  promised  himself  to  make  it  up  with  her  some 
other  time,  and  sought[Andr6.  But  for  some  days  Andr^  was  not 
to  be  found.  When  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Genevieve,  he  passed 
his  time  wandering  in  the  meadows,  like  a  madman,  and  weeping 
from  love  and  joy  imder  the  shade  of  every  grove.  At  last  Joseph 
foimd  him  one  morning  at  his  beloved  one's  door,  and  to  his  great 
vexation,  drew  him  into  the  neighbouring  garden. 

"  Now  then,  Andr^,"  said  he ;  "  are  you  mad  ?  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ? — Am  I  to  believe   the  reports  in  the  town  and  all 
Henriette's  gossipping }    Are  you  seriously  thinking,  of  marrying 
Genevieve  ?** 
"  Certainly/'  said  Andrd  candV^^ .    **  "Wk^  ^o  ^qvi  ^k^xsi^  «^0o. 

a  question  ?" 
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"  Come,  come,"  said  Joseph,  *'  I  see  it  is  nothing  but  a  young 
man's  folly,  and  there  is  yet  time  to  think  about  it.  Have  you 
reflected  a  little,  my  dear  Andr^  }  do  you  remember  how  old  you 
are  }  do  you  know  your  father  }  do  you  hope  to  make  him  accept 
a  grisette  for  a  daughter-in-law }  do  you  beUeve  that  you  will 
even  have  the  courage  to  propose  such  a  thing  to  him  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Andrfe,  rather  troubled  by  this  last 
question ;  "  but  I  know  that  I  have  a  right  to  a  little  inheritance 
from  my  mother,  and  that  that  wilf  be  more  than  enough  for  my 
wants  and  those  of  Genevieve." 

**  Mere  romance,  my  friend.  One  may  hve  with  less,  but  when 
one  has  Uved  in  a  certain  style,  it  is  hard  to  be  reduced  to  bare 
necessaries.  Remember  your  father  is  still  yoimg,  that  he  may 
marr}'  again,  have  other  children  and  disinherit  you.  Remember 
you  may  have  children  yourself,  that  you  have  no  trade  or  profes- 
sion, that  you  will  have  nothing  to  educate  them  with,  and  that 
poverty  will  fall  upon  you  just  in  proportion  as  love  deserts 
your  heart." 

**  It  will  never  desert  it,"  cried  Andre,  "  but  will  give  me 
courage  to  support  all  privations,  all  sufferings. ..." 

*'  Bah !  Bah  !"  answered  Joseph,  "  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about — you  have  never  suffered,  never  fasted." 

"  I  must  learn  it  then,  if  it  is  necessary." 

"  And  is  Genevieve  to  learn  it  also .?" 

"  I  will  work  for  her." 

*'  At  what  ?  Do  me  the  pleasure  to  tell  me  what  profession 
you  are  fit  for  ?  Have  you  taken  your  degree  ?  Have  you  studied 
medicine  ?  Could  you  be  a  professor  of  mathematics  ?  Could  you 
even  be  a  shoemaker,  or  trace  an  even  furrow  with  the  plough  .^" 

"  I  know  nothing  useful,  I  own,"  replied  Andre.  "  Uptil  now 
I  have  only  existed  in  reading  and  reverie.  I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  work  at  a  trade,  but  the  little  I  know,  and  the  little  I 
possess,  will  put  us  above  want." 

"  Try,  and  you  will  see." 

"  I  intend  to  try,"  said  Andr^. 

Joseph  stamped  with  vexation. 

"And  it  was  I  who  put  this  ioUy  m\.o  ^omx  V^'^^'^r    ^scnr-Vw^.. 
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*'  I  shall  never  forgive  myself.  How  could  I  dream  that  you 
would  think  so  seriously  of  the  first  opportunity  of  pleasure  of- 
fered to  your  youth  ?" 

•'  Then  in  your  eyes  I  was  a  coward  and  a  scoimdrel  ?    You 
beheved  I  would  consent  to  see  Genevieve  dishonoured  without  • 
taking  up  her  defence,  and  repairing  the  evil  I  had  done  her." 

"  One  need  not  be  a  coward  and  a  scoundrel  for  doing  so,"  said 
Joseph,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  I  do  not  think  myself  either 
one  or  the  other ;  and  yet  I  court  Henriette,  every  body  knows  it ; 
and  I  let  her  nurse  herself  as  much  as  she  likes  with  the  hope  of  one 
day  being  Madame  Marteau  :  I  wish  to  be  her  lover,  that  is  all." 

"  You  may  speak  of  Henriette  with  levity,  and  though  I  do  not 
approve  of  l3ring,  I  can  excuse  you  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  do 
you  institute  the  letuit  comparison  between  her  and  Genevieve  ?" 

"  Not  the  Imai.  I  am  passionately  fond  of  Henrietta^  not  a  hair 
of  Grenevi^ve  is  tempting  to  me.  I  do  not  understand  that  sort  of 
woman  ;  but  I  can  understand  your  situation.  You  are  Gene- 
vieve's first  lover,  and  therefore  she  has  a  greater  claim  on  you 
than  any  one  else  would  have.  But  do  not  be  cast  down,  you  will  not 
be  the  last.     No  woman  is  ever  inconsolable.'' 

'*  I  know  no  other  woman,  and  you  do  not  know  Genevieve.  We 
cannot  act  together  on  this  point :  you  behave  to  Henriette  as  you 
like,  I  shall  act  towards  Genevieve  as  God  commands  me  to  do." 

Joseph  exhausted  himself  in  remonstrances  without  shaking  his 
friend's  resolution ;  he  left  and  went  to  make  peace  with  Hen- 
riette, consoling  himself  for  Andrfe's  imprudence  by  thinking, 
"  Happily  it  is  not  yet  done,  the  Marquis's  great  voice  has  not  yet 
thimdered  forth." 

This  event  was  not  long  to  be  waited  for.  Officious  friends  had 
early  mformed  M.  de  Morand  of  his  son's  passion  for  a  grisette. 
Notwithstanding  his  hatred  for  that  kind  of  woman,  he  disquieted 
himself  very  little  at  first.  He  was  even  glad,  up  to  a  ceitain 
point,  at  seeing  Andr^  renounce  his  dreams  of  expatriation.  But 
when  he  heard  over  and  over  again,  that  his  son  had  serious  inten- 
tions of  marrying  Genevieve,  although  he  found  it  impossible  to 
believe  it,  he  began  to  feel  diacontexvted  with  this  species  of  bra- 
vado,  and  resolved  to  put  a  stoi^  to  *\l  *\mm^^^\.^'«3 .    ^^i^^siKsrvsssvi^ 
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therefore,  when  Andre  was  settmg  oif,  free  and  joyful  to  visit 
Genevieve,  a  strong  -hand  seized  the  bridle  of  his  pony,  and 
even  made  it  go  back  a  few  steps.  As  it  was  hardly  yet  day- 
light, Andr^  did  not  at  first  recognise  his  father,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  began  to  swear  at  the  insolent  fellow  who 
stopped  him. 

"  Gently,  Monsieur,"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  you  seem  to  me 
very  ill-taught  for  a  bel-esprit  like  yourself.  Do  me  the  plea- 
sure to  get  down  from  your  horse  and  take  your  hat  off  to  your 
father." 

Andr^  obeyed ;  and  when  he  had  dismounted,  the  Marquis  or- 
dered him  to  send  his  horse  to  the  stable. 

"  Is  he  to  be  imsaddled  ?"  said  the  groom. 

"  No, "  said  Andre,  who  hoped  to  be  free  in  a  moment  or  two. 

"  You  are  to  unsaddle  him,"  cried  the  Marquis,  in  a  tone  which 
admitted  of  no  reply. 

Andr^  felt  himself  overcome  by  the  coldness  of  fear,  and  fol- 
lowed his  father  to  his  room. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  said  the  Marquis,  throwing  himself 
heavily  into  his  great  arm  chair,  covered  with  Flanders  cloth.      ^ 

"  To  L***,"  replied  Andii,  timidly. 

*'  To  visit  whom  ?" 

"  Joseph  Marteau,"  replied  Andr^,  after  a  little  hesitation, 

"  Where  do  you  go  every  morning  ?" 

"  To  see  Joseph." 

"  How  do  you  pass  your  afternoons  ?" 

"  In  the  chase." 

"Where  do  you  come  from  so  late  every  evening?  From 
Joseph  also,  or  the  chase  also,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,  my  father." 

"  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Wiseman,  you  are  telling  a  lie.  You 
neither  go  to  Joseph,  nor  to  the  chase.  Pray  have  you  in  your 
possession  any  fine  book  on  the  art  of  lying  ?  Do  nud  the  plea- 
sure of  going  to  study  it  in  your  chamber,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
set  about  it  better  in  future.     Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

Andr^,  indignant    at  being  treated    like  a  child,  hesitated, 
blushed,  turned  pale  and  obeyed.    "Hia  ift.\)[iet  i^^^^W^issw^^ScKis. 
him  in,  locked  the  door,  put  the  "ke^  VxAo  \i\"&  ^CkO»^^\.  %xA.  ^^scis. 
o^  to  the  chase,  "H^  ^  ' 
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Andr^,  furious  and  desperate,  cursed  his  fate  a  thousand  times, 
and  finished  by  jumping  out  of  window.  *He  went  to  pass  an 
hour  at  Genevieve's  feet.  But  for  fear  of  alarming  her  with  his 
father's  harshness,  he  concealed  his  adventure  from  her,  and  al- 
leged a  pretended  indisposition  of  the  Marquis,  as  the  reason  of 
liis  short  visit. 

The  Marquis  had  a  successful  chase,  forgot  his  prisoner,  and 
came  home  sufiiciently  late  for  Andre  to  return  first.  When  he 
found  him  still  under  lock  and  key,  he  felU  much  appeased,  and 
took  him  down  amicably  to  supper  with  him,  believing  he  had 
gained  a  great  victory,  and  given  a  signal  proof  of  his  power. 
Andr^,  on  his  side,  shewed  no  sign  of  resentment ;  he  imagined 
he  had  escaped  from  tyranny,  and  applauded  himself  for  his 
secret  rebellion  as  if  for  an  intrepid  resistance.  They  were  there- 
fore reconciled  through  deceiving  each  other,  and  through  their 
own  self-deception,  one  flattering  himself  he  had  overcome,  and 
the  other  imagining  he  had  disobeyed. 

The  next  day  Andre  waked  long  before  daylight,  and,  thinking 
himself  free,  was  going  to  resume  his  journeys  to  L*** 
when  his  father  made  his  appearance  on  the  threshold  just  as  the 
day  before,  only  a  little  less  threatening. 

*'  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  to  the  town  to-day,"  said  he.  "  I 
have  discovered  a  preserve  full  of  woodcocks.  You  must  come 
with  me  and  kill  five  or  six  of  them." 

"  You  are  very  good,  father,  but  I  have  promised  Joseph  to  go 
and  breakfast  with  him." 

"  You  breakfast  with  him  every  day,"  said  the  Marquis  in  a 
firm  calm  voice ;  "  he  can  do  very  well  without  you  to-day.  Go 
and  fetch  your  gun  and  your  game-bag." 

Andre  was  again  obliged  to  resign  himself.  His  father  kept  him 
all  day  at  the  chase,  made  him  walk  thirty  miles,  and  fatigued  him 
so  much  that  on  the  morrow  he  was  quite  overcome,  and  his  father 
had  an  excellent  pretext  for  forbidding  his  leaving  home.  The 
next  day  he  took  Andr^  into  his  room,  and  opening  his  books  on 
the  table,  forced  him  to  add  up  his  accoimts  till  dinner  time. 
Towards  evening  Andr6  hoped  to  get  free,  but  his  father  took 
him  to  see  the  sheep  sheared.    On  Xk^  ioxxs^  ^^-^^^^-ws^r^-^^., 
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no  longer  able  to  bear  her  anxiety,  wrote  a  few  lines  to  him,  and 
entrusted  them  to  a  boy  of  the  neighbourhood,  whom  she  charged 
to  give  them  to  Andr§  himself.  The  message  arrived  happily, 
although  Genevieve,  not  foreseeing  her  lover's  situation,  had 
taken  no  precaution  against  the  Marquis's  siirveillance.  Chance 
protected  Genevieve's  little  barefooted  page,  and  Andr^  read 
these  words,  which  transported  him  with  love  and  grief:— 

"  Either  your  father  is  dangerously  ill,  or  you  are  so  yourself, 
my  friend.  I  decide  on  this  last  supposition  with  good  reason 
and  despair.  If  you  were  well,  you  would  write  to  me,  to  give 
me  news  of  your  father  and  to  explain  the  motives  of  your  ab- 
sence. You  must  therefore  be  very  iU,  since  you  are  unable  to 
think  of  me,  and  spare  me  the  torments  I  endure !  Four  days 
without  seeing  you !  Andre — ^it  is  impossible  to  support  this 
and  not  die !" 

Andr^  felt  his  courage  revive.  He  violated  at  once  his  father's 
prohibition,  and  ran  across  the  fields  to  the  town.  He  arrived 
there  more  fatigued  by  the  hedges,  ditches,  and  ploughed  fields 
he  had  crossed,  than  he  would  have  been  by  the  most  round  about 
road.  Dusty  and  breathless,  he  threw  himself  at  Genevieve's 
feet,  and  asked  her  forgiveness  whilst  pressing  her  to  his  heart. 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,"  said  he,  "  oh !  forgive  me  for 
having  made  you  sufier. ..." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  you,  Andre,"  replied  she  ;  "  what 
wrongs  can  you  commit  towards  me  ?  I  do  not  accuse  you,  I  do 
not  even  question  you.  How  could  I  think  this  was  your  fault  ? 
I  see  you,  and  I  thank  God." 
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This  holy  trust  caused  real  remorse  to  Andr^.     He  knew  quite 
well  that  with  a  little  more  courage  he  might  have  escaped  earlier, 
but  he  neither  dared  own  his  own  slavery  nor  the  tyranny  of  his 
father.     To  explain  to  Genevifeve  all  the  difficulties  she  must 
encounter  before  she  became  his  wife,  was  be^<ycidL\ia&^*cws^'^&^. 
Many  days  passed  over  without  "k^a  "bem^  iX^'^  ^Si  ^^^>.^^  V^'^  ^s^ 
get  out  of  this  difficulty,  either  \)y  \>Tavm^  >l\i^^«siqjcc^^  "^^"^^^4 
or  by  awaking  fear  and  unhappineBS  in  Oeae^vts^e^  ^  \x«s^o^  ^ 
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He  wandered  about  for  a  month.  He  was  met  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  running  or  rather  flying  across  woods  and 
fields  from  the  town  to  the  castle,  from  the  castle  to  the  town, 
here  seeking  to  appease  Genevieve's  anxiety,  and  there  to  avoid 
paternal  remonstrances.  In  the  midst  of  this  agitation  his  strength 
failed  him,  he  found  he  could  no  longer  continue  thus  to  oppose 
the  dictates  of  his  heart  and  his  character,  he  was  prostrated  by 
fever,  and  plunged  into  despair  and  inertia. 

Until  now,  he  had  succeeded  in  making  Genevieve  accept  all  the 
poor  excuses  he  had  been  able  to  invent  to  account  for  the  irregu- 
larity and  shortness  of  his  visits.  He  felt  a  sort  of  melancholy 
satisfaction  on  finding  himself  ill ;  it  was  an  excellent  reason  for 
his  absence,  and  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  vigilance  and  re- 
proaches of  the  Marquis.  The  selfish  need  of  repose  spoke  for 
the  time  more  loudly  than  the  desires  and  impatience  of  love  ;  and 
he  closed  his  eyes  almost  with  a  joyful  feeling  at  not  having  six 
leagues  to  go,  and  as  many  lies  to  tell  in  the  course  of  his  day. 

One  evening  as  Joseph  Marteau,  whilst  waiting  for  some  one, 
was  sitting  at  his  window  smoking  his  cigar,  he  saw  a  white  dress 
cross  the  darkness  of  the  street,  and  stop,  as  if  hesitating,  at  the 
back  door  of  the  house.  Joseph  leaned  forward  towards  this 
mysterious  apparition,  and  the  light  of  his  cigar  having  betrayed 
him  in  the  darkness,  a  low,  trembling  voice  called  him  by  his 
name. 

"'  Oh  !  oh !"  said  Joseph,  "  that  is  not  Henriette's  voice — ^what 
does  this  mean  ?" 

In  two  seconds  he  was  down  stairs,  and  springing  into  the 
street,  he  caught  a  slight  figure  in  his  arms,  and  at  all  hazards 
tried  to  embrace  his  new  conquest. 

"  For  friendship  and  for  charity.  Monsieur  Marteau,"  said  she, 
disengaging  herself,  "  spare  me,  I  am  Genevieve.'* 

"  Genevifeve !     In  the  deviFs  name,  what  brings  this  about?** 

"  For  God's  sake  make  no  noise,  and  listen  to  me.     Andr^  is 
seriously  iU;  for  three  days  I  had  heard  nothing  of  him,  and 
I  have  just  learned  that  he  is  confined  to  bed  with  fever  and  de- 
Jirium,     I  have  been  seeking  HeraleXXfe,  Wt  cannot  find  her. 
/  know  not  where  to  learn  -wYiat  \a  ^«k&?AXi^m^^  ^^^"O^^  til  ^^^- 
rand.      My   anxiety  is    mcxeasmg  feom  Vova  \.q  Vwa  \  \  1^^ 
alternately  mad  and  dying.    You  mu^t  \»3^^  ^^^1  oTvm^,m\  ^^  \^ 
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seek  news  of  Andr^.     You  are  his  friend,  and  he  may  be  in  need 
of  you." 

"  Parbleuf  I  will  go  directly,"  said  Joseph,  turning  towards  his 
stable.     "  What  the  devil  does  all  this  mean  ?" 

Pre-occupied  by  this  sad  news,  and  pcurtaking  as  much  as  in 
him  lay  Genevieve's  anxiety,  Joseph  began  to  saddle  his  horse, 
grumbling  between  his  teeth,  and  swearing  at  his  servant  and 
himself,  at  every  strap  he  fastened.  Just  as  he  was  putting  his 
foot  into  the  stirrup,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  old  lanthom 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  of  the  stable,  that  Genevieve  was  still 
there  waiting  with  anxiety.  She  looked  so  pale  and  worn  that 
contrary  to  his  usual  habits,  Joseph  was  quite  touched. 

"  Be  easy,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  soon  be  there." 

"  And  returned  ?"  said  Genevieve  with  a  supplicating  air. 

"  Oh,  the  devil !  that  is  another  affair !  Six  leagues  are  not  to 
be  got  over  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  besides,  if  Andre  is  really 
ill,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  him." 

"  Oh !  my  God !  what  will  become  of  me  ?"  said  she,  clasping 
her  hands  on  her  bosom.  "  Joseph,  Joseph,"  cried  she,  approach- 
ing him  with  enthusiasm,  "  only  save  him,  and  leave  me  to  die 
with  anxiety." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  Joseph, "  calm  yourself,  the  evil 
is  not  perhaps  so  great  as  you  think." 

"  I  cannot  calm  myself,  I  will  wait  and  suffer,  and  pray  to  God. 
Go — go  quickly.  Stop,  Joseph,"  said  she,  placing  her  little  hand 
on  the  horseman's  rough  one,  "  if  he  is  dying,  speak  to  him  of  me, 
let  him  hear  my  name,  tell  him  I  will  not  survive  him  a  single 
day."  Genevieve  burst  into  tears,  and  Joseph's  eyes,  in  spite  of 
himself,  were  quite  wet. 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  *'  if  you  wait  for  my  return,  you  will  suffer 
too  much.     Come  with  me." 

"  Oh  yes !"  cried  Genevieve,  "  but  how  ?" 

"  Get  up  behind  me— it  is  a  devilish  dark  night — ^nobody  will 
see  us — ^I  will  leave  you  in  the  farm-house  nearest  to  the  castle, 
and  nm  and  see  how  things  are  going  on,  and  you  will  know  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  time ;  whether  I  come  b^jck  ^Si^RjJL^^s^^tsssSs. 
then  return  to  Andre,  or  in  case  1  ftii'9L\i\TCL  ^^  ^Xissv^j^  ^RkX^w^'s^ 
him  and  bring  you  back  before  day\i^t " 
"  Yes  !  yea  !  my  good  Joseph  •,"   ci\e^  Oetverv^N^. 
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"  Well  then,  let  us  make  haste, — ^for  I  expect  Henriette  every 
moment,  and  if  she  sees  us  set  off  together,  she  will  tonnent  me  to 
let  her  go  with  us,  and  we  shall  have  a  scene  of  absurd  jealousy." 

"  Let  us  go  !  let  us  go  directly !"  said  Genevieve. 

Joseph  folded  his  cloak,  and  fastened  it  behind  his  saddle  to 
make  a  seat  for  Genevieve.  Then  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and 
seated  her  carefully  on  his  horse's  crupper ;  then  he  mounted 
adroitly  himself,  without  deranging  her,  and  spurring  Ijis  horse, 
he  soon  gained  the  country,  but  in  crossing  the  little  square,  it 
was  his  mishap  to  pass  right  under  one  of  the  six  lamps  by  which 
the  town  was  lighted,  the  rays  fell  full  upon  his  face,  and  he  was 
recognized  by  Henriette,  who  came  straight  towards  him.  Whe- 
ther he  feared  to  lose  precious  time  in  explanation,  or  took  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  exciting  her  jealousy,  he  quickened  his 
horse's  pace,  so  much,  that  he  passed  her  without  her  having 
time  to  recognize  Genevieve.  Struck  with  surprise  at  seeing  the 
traitor  to  whom  she  had  given  a  rendezvous,  riding  off  at  full 
speed  with  a  woman  behind  him,  Henriette  had  not  strength  to 
utter  a  cry,  and  remained  petrified  until  her  anger  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  imprecations  which  Joseph  was  already  too  far  off  to 
hear. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  Genevieve  had  mounted  a 
horse — Joseph's  was  a  vigorous  animal  but  little  accustomed  to  a 
double  burthen,  he  capered  a  great  deal  in  hopes  of  ridding  him- 
self of  it. 

"  Take  hold  of  me  well ;"  cried  Joseph. 

Genevieve  never  dreamed  of  being  afraid ;  under  all  other  cir- 
cimistances,  nothing  would  have  induced  her  to  such  an  act  of 
temerity.  To  go  about  at  night,  with  an  avowed  libertine  like 
Joseph  was  as  contrary  to  her  habits  as  to  her  character  ;  but  she 
remembered  nothing  of  all  this,  and  passed  her  arm  round  her 
cavalier  without  even  recollecting  that  he  was  a  man,  and  felt  her- 
self carried  away  into  the  darkness,  without  thinking  whether  it 
was  by  a  horse  or  the  night  wind. 

Do  you  wish  to  take  the  shortest  road  ?"  said  Joseph. 
Certainly;**  said  she. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  a  good  oxve,"  ^^i^iLVe,^^  ^^  xv^tst  ^^^^\ifc 
rather  high,  I  warn  you  of  it ;  ViW  ^ou  tio\.\>^  ^^^\^"^ "' 
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"  No  !"  said  Genevieve,  "  take  the  shortest  road." 

"  This  devil  of  a  little  girl  is  afraid  of  nothing !"  said  Joseph 
to  himself.  "  Not  even  of  me — Happily  Andre's  situation  takes 
away  all  my  wish  to  laugh,  and  besides  my  friendship  for 
him " 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  you  seem  to  me  to  be  talking  to  your- 
self?" said  Genevieve. 

"  I  said  the  road  was  very  bad,  and  that  if  I  fell,  you  must 
fall  also." 

"  God  will  help  us  !"  said  Genevieve  fervently,  "  we  are  im- 
fortunate  enough  already." 

"  It  shows  how  much  friendship  I  have  for  you ;"  continued 
Joseph  after  a  pause,  "  to  have  loaded  poor  Fran9oi8  with  two 
people.  Do  you  know  it  is  a  long  way,  and  I  would  rather  walk 
on  foot  all  my  life,  than  overload  Frangois." 

"  Is  his  name  Francois  ?"  said  Genevieve  absently,  "  he  goes 
very  slowly." 

"  Oh !  the  devil !  patience,  patience  !  here  we  are  at  the  ford — 
Hold  me  fast,  and  raise  your  feet  a  little  ;  I  think  the  current 
will  be  very  strong." 

Francois  went  cautiously  into  the  water ;  but  when  he  got  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  river,  he  stopped  short,  and  feeling  too 
embarrassed  with  his  two  riders  to  keep  his  equilibriimi  upon  the 
shifting  stones,  he  refused  to  move  onwards.  The  water  reached 
nearly  to  Joseph's  *knees,  and  Genevieve  had  much  trouble  to 
keep  her  little  feet  dry. 

"  The  devil !"  said  Joseph,  "  I  do  not  know  if  we  can  cross. 
Freoi^ois  begins  to  lose  his  footing,  and  the  brave  fellow  dares 
not  swim  on  account  of  you." 

"  Give  him  the  spur !"  said  Genevieve. 

"  It  pleases  you  to  say  so,  but  a  horse  can  not  swim  with  two 
people  on  him — ^if  I  were  alone,  I  should  be  on  the  other  bank 
already,  but  with  you,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do— It  is  terribly 
dark ;  I  am  afraid  of  going  to  the  right  and  getting  into  the 
current  of  water — or  of  going  too  much  towards  the  left,  and 
getting  near  the  dam.  It  is  true  that  Ftwic^oas  \a»  T^aX.  ^Gcs^jgs^^'as^ 
,  perhaps  he  can  direct  himself." 

''Look  there  /"  said  Genevifeye,  "  Ood  N?«A;c\^a%  as«^  xva.^'^^^'^' 
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is  the  moon  shining  through  the  bushes   and  showing  us  the 
road — ^follow  the  white  line  she  traces  on  the  water." 

"  I  do  not  trust  to  it— It  is  vapour  and  not  true  light.  Take 
care  of  yourself!" 

He  spurred  Fran9ois,  who  after  some  hesitation  began  to  swim, 
and  gained  a  shallower  spot  where  he  again  found  footing,  but 
he  made  fresh  difficulties  as  to  going  any  further,  and  Joseph  per- 
ceived that  he  had  missed  the  ford. 

"  The  devil  knows  where  we  are !"  said  he,  "  as  for  me,  I 
cannot  imagine,  and  I  do  not  see  where  we  can  land." 

"  Go  straight  on  !"  said  Genevieve. 

"  Straight  on,  the  river  is  five  feet  deep ;  and  if  Frangois 
should  once  entangle  himself  in  the  reeds,  which  are  down  there 
somewhere,  we  are  all  three  of  us  lost.  Those  devilish  plants 
will  catch  us  as  if  we  were  in  a  net,  and  it  is  all  very  fine  for  you 
to  know  their  Latin  names.  Mademoiselle  Genevieve,  we  should 
be  food  for  crabs,  none  the  less." 

"  Let  us  go  back  a  little  ;"  said  Genevieve. 

"  That  would  be  no  better ;"  said  Joseph.  "  What  could  we  do 
in  the  midst  of  that  mist,  I  can  see  you  in  it  as  plainly  as  though 
it  were  daylight,  and  two  feet  further  off,  your  very  himible  ser- 
vant ;  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  if  it  is  sand  or  spray." 

He  turned  round  as  he  spoke,  towards  Genevieve  and  saw  her 
leg,  which  unknown  to  herself  she  had  uncovered  in  raising  her 
dress  in  order  not  to  wet  it.  This  pretty  leg,  beautifully  shaped* 
and  chauss^e  always  with  such  great  care,  mingled  in  Joseph's 
mind  with  all  his  other  perplexities,  and  while  looking  at  it,  he 
forgot  that  his  own  legs  were  in  the  water,  and  that  he  ran  great 
danger  of  being  drowned  at  the  first  movement  of  his  horse. 

"  Come,"  said  Genevieve,  "  we  must  decide  on  something — ^it  is 
not  very  warm  here." 

"  It  is  not  cold ;"  said  Joseph. 

"  But  it  is  late,  and  Andr^  is  perhaps  dying.  Let  us  go  on, 
Joseph,  and  recommend  ourselves  to  God,  my  dear  friend." 

These  words  caused  a  strange  confusion  in  Joseph's  mind, — 
the  idea  of  his  dying  friend,  GeneN^feN^'^  ^i^tt^  foot  and  ankle, 
and  her  affectionate  expressions,  e^wis^^  ^  ^\3»si^^  ^^t&»ssvssiv  \\^ 
Ai«  brain. 
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"  Well  then,"  said  he  at  length,  "  give  me  a  good  shake  of  the 
hand,  Genevieve,  and  if  only  one  of  us  escapes,  let  him  talk  of 
the  other  sometimes  with  Andr^." 

Genevieve  pressed  his  hand,  and  letting  her  dress  fall,  she 
herself  struck  Francois  on  the  flank  with  her  heel.  Frangois 
again  courageously  began  swimming,  advanced  towards  a  little 
eminence,  and  instead  of  going  on,  returned  on  his  steps. 

"  He  is  seeking  the  ford ;  he  sees  he  has  made  a  mistake," 
said  Joseph.  "  Let  him  alone,  he  has  the  bridle  loose  upon  his 
neck." 

After  some  uncertainty,  Frangois  found  out  the  ford,  and 
landed  them  gloriously. 

"  Excellent  beast,"  cried  Joseph,  then  turning  roimd  a  little, 
he  stifled  a  sort  of  sigh  at  seeing  Genevieve's  petticoat  fall  over 
her  ankles,  and  could  not  help  murmuring  between  his  teeth, 
"  ah,  that  little  leg  !" 

"What  do  you  say?"  enquired  the  ingenuous  yoimg  girl. 

*'  I  say  Frangois  has  famous  good  legs,"  said  Joseph; 

"  And  that  Providence  watched  over  us,"  said  Genevieve,  in 
a  tone  so  sincere  and  so  pious,  that  Joseph  turned  quite  round, 
and  seeing  her  inspired  look,  her  pale  and  almost  angelic  counte- 
nance, he  dared  not  think  any  more  of  her  pretty  ankle,  and  felt 
a  sort  of  remorse  at  having  thought  so  much  of  it  at  such  a 
time. 

They  arrived  without  any  other  accident  at  the  farm  where 
Joseph  wished  to  leave  Genevieve.  It  belonged  to  him,  and  he 
thought  he  might  confide  in  his  tenants'  discretion,  but  Genevieve 
could  not  resolve  to  expose  herself  to  their  glances  and  question- 
ing. She  begged  Joseph  to  leave  her  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
about  a  mile  from  the  castle. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  he.  "  What  would  you  do  here  alone? 
You  would  be  frightened,  and  perish  with  cold." 

*'  No,"  said  she, "  lend  me  your  cloak.  I  will  go  and  seat 
myself  under  St.  Sylvain's  porch,  and  wait  for  you." 

"  What  in  that  deserted  chapel  ?     You  will  be  stung  by  the 
vipers.     You  will  meet  some  sorcerer,  Bome  'w^<^.\vs5!^saN3ssvr 
"  Oh  !  Joseph,  is  this  a  time  to  Jeat  V 
"  On  my  word,  I  do  not  jest,  1  do  not  \>e\\ev«i  m  ^^  ^^-sf^^^^ 
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I  believe  in  cattle  stealers,  who  make  a  trade  of  acting  phantoms 

at  night  in  these  meadows. '  Such  people  do  not  like  witnesses, 

and  iUtreat  those  whom  they  cannot  frighten." 

"  Fear  nothing  for  me,  Joseph,  I  will  hide  from  them,  as  they 

would  from  me.     Go,  and  for  God's  sake,  come  quickly  back  to 

bring  me  news." 

She   sprang  lightly  to  the  groimd,  threw  Joseph's  mantle 

over  her  shoulders,  and  buried  herself  in  the  long  grass  of  the 

pasturage. 

"  What  a  strange  girl !"  said  Joseph,  looking  at  her  fleeing 

like  a  shadow  towards  the  chapel.     "  Who  would  have  believed 

her  capable  of  all  this  ?     Henriette  would  do  as  much,  certainly 

for  me,  but  not  in  the  same  way.     She  would  be  frightened,  and 

scream  at  everything,  and  would  tire  me  to  death.     She  does  so 

now  a  little." 

And  talking  thus  to  himself,  Joseph  Marteau  arrived  at  the 
Castle  of  Morand. 

He  found  Andr^  seriously  iU,  and  a  prey  to  a  violent  attack 
of  delirium.  The  Marquis  was  passing  the  night  in  his  room, 
with  the  doctor,  the  nurse,  and  M.  Forez.  Joseph  was  welcomed 
gratefully  but  sadly.  There  was  great  cause  for  fear ;  Andre 
recognised  no  one,  and  continually  asked  for  Genevieve  ;  he  de- 
manded to  see  her,  or  to  die.  The  Marquis  was  in  despair,  and 
not  being  able  to  imagine  a  greater  sacrifice  to  console  his  son, 
than  a  momentary  yielding  of  his  authority,  he  leaned  over  him, 
and  speaking  to  him  just  as  he  would  to  a  child,  he  promised  to 
allow  him  to  love  and  marry  Genevieve ;  but  when  he  approached 
his  guests,  he  cursed  the  miserahle  creature,  who  would  be  the 
cause  of  Andre's  death,  and  declared  that  were  she  within  his 
reach,  he  would  kill  her. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  Joseph,  seeing  Andre  a  little  better, 
went  off  to  tell  Genevieve,  and  to  calm  as  much  as  possible,  the 
anxiety  she  must  be  enduring.  He  went  across  the  fields,  and 
in  ten  minutes  found  himself  near  St.  Sylvain's  chapel :  it  was  an 
old  building  long  abandoned  to  reptiles  and  birds  of  night.  The 
moon  shed  a  feeble  light  "vipon.  l\ie  xu^xvs,  ^TLd  threw  her  slanting 

and  ^emulous  rays,  thiougla.  t\ie  \3.toV^ts.  ^xOtifc%  q?1  *es\fc  ^^r«v$^^^^. 
The  corners  of  the  nave  Temame^ m  e^^TYsi^^^,^^  ^^^^"^V  ^^>iA 
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not  prevent  a  certain  disagreeable  feeling  when  passing  a  muti- 
lated statue  which  was  lying  in  the  grass,  and  which  was  just 
under  his  feet  as  he  crossed  one  of  these  dark  spots.  He  was 
both  strong  and  brave,  ten  men  could  not  have  made  him  afraid ; 
but  his  rustic  education  had  left  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  some 
superstitious  ideas.  He  took  no  pleasure  in  them,  as  poetical 
minds  often  do  ;  on  the  contrary  he  was  ashamed  of  them,  and 
concealed  this  weakness  under  an  affectation  of  philosophical 
incredulity,  but  his  imagination,  not  so  strong  as  his  pride,  could 
not  quite  overcome  the  terrors  of  his  infancy,  and  above  all  the 
remembrance  of  the  appearance  of  the  grand-b^te  (great-beast) 
at  the  farm  where  he  had  been  six  years  at  nurse.  The  Grand- 
bete  appears  every  ten  years  in  the  province,  and  scatters  terror 
from  family  to  family.  It  endeavours  to  penetrate  into  all  the 
farms,  to  infect  all  the  stables  and  outhouses,  and  make  all  the 
cattle  perish.  The  inhabitants  are  obliged  every  evening  to 
hold  a  kind  of  seige,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  can  drive 
it  away,  for  gun  shot  will  not  touch  it,  and  dogs  run  howling 
away  at  its  approach.  As  for  the  rest  of  its  description,  the 
beast  or  rather  the  malignant  spirit  which  assumes  its  shape,  is 
of  an  undefinable  aspect,  many  have  borne  it  all  night  upon  their 
backs,  for  it  plays  all  sorts  of  diabolical  pleasantries  on  those 
rash  persons  whom  it  meets  at  moonlight  in  the  fields  ;  but  none 
have  ever  seen  it  distinctly.  It  is  only  known  that  it  changes 
its  size  at  pleasure.  In  a  moment  or  two  it  passes  from  the 
size  of  a  goat  to  that  of  a  rabbit,  and  from  a  wolf  to  an  ox,  but 
it  is  neither  a  goat,  a  rabbit,  an  ox  nor  a  wolf,  nor  a  mad  dog, 
it  is  the  grand'bete,  the  scourge  of  the  province,  the  terror  of 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  the  sorrowful  warning  of  an  epidemic 
amongst  the  cattle. 

In  spite  of  himself  Joseph  recalled  all  these  frightftd  traditions,  . 
but  if  his  mind  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  repulse  them,  at 
least  he  felt  he  had  nerve  enough,  and  arm  strong  enough,  fever 
to  shrink  at  any  danger. 

He   was    astonished    not  to    find   Genevieve   at   the   place 
she    had    mentioned,    when    a   noise    of    e\ia!\a»    TRai^fe  Xsssssl 
turn  his  head,  and  at  three  paces  off  he  aa\<f  ^.-va.^'^'^^'C'^  ^*^  f^ 
animal,  whose  long  and    ghastly  counteiiaTVGe    ^^e.xc.^^   ^^ii«^ 
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fixedly  at  him.  Joseph's  first  movement  was  to  raise  his  whip 
to  strike  the  awful  appearance,  but  to  his  great  confusion  he  saw 
a  young  white  filly,  half  wild,  who  had  strayed  there  to  graze  on 
the  grass  round  the  tombs,  and  who  now,  frightened,  scampered 
off,  dragging  her  shackles  over  the  pavement  of  the  chapel. 

Joseph  quite  ashamed  of  his  terror,  penetrated  to  the  end  of 
the  nave  ;  a  wooden  cross  showed  where  the  altar  had  once  been. 
Genevieve  was  kneeling  before  the  cross  ;  she  had  tied  her  white 
muslin  kerchief  round  her  head  as  a  veil,  and  was  kneeling 
in  all  the  immobility  of  deep  reverie.  A  more  imaginative  head 
than  Joseph's  might  have  taken  her  for  a  spirit. 

Astonished  at  finding  Genevieve  in  so  calm  an  attitude,  and 
not  understanding  the  emotion  which  this  woman  caused  in 
him,  kneeling  there,  in  the  night  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  the 
good  hearted  rustic  felt  a  sentiment  of  respect,  and  hesitated  to 
interrupt  this  holy  prayer ;  but  at  the  sound  of  his  footsteps, 
Genevieve  turned  round,  and  half  rising,  questioned  him  with 
an  anxious  air. 

He  almost  wished  to  deceive  her,  and  conceal  the  truth 
from  her,  but  she  interrupted  his  silence,  and  cried,  clasping  her 
hands : 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense ;  if  he  is 
dead  !  Ah  yes !  I  see  it he  is  dead. ..."  and  trembling  vio- 
lently she  supported  herself  against  the  cross. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Joseph,  earnestly  ;  "  he  is  still  living,  and  may 
yet  be  saved." 

"  Oh !  thanks,  thanks,"  said  Genevieve,  "  but  tell  me  the 
truth,  is  he  very  ill  ?" 

"  ni — certainly  he  is.  This  is  the  doubtful  reply  of  the  doc- 
tor, little  to  be  feared,  little  to  be  hoped;  that  is  to  say,  the 
malady  follows  its  natural  course,  and  presents  no  symptom 
impossible  to  overcome,  but  in  itself  the  illness  is  very  serious, 
and  one  from  which  there  is  rarely  any  escape." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Genevieve,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
"  return  to  him,  and  I  will  stop  here  praying." 

She  fell  upon  her  kneea,  aud  laid  her  head  upon  her  clasped 
banda,  in   so   sad  an  atdlude  oi  x^^\^^^\q^  '^^^  ^Q!Sft.^k  was 
deeply  touched. 
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"  I  will  go  back  to  him,"  said  he,  "  but  I  will  return  to  you 
as  soon  as  he  is  a  little  better." 

"  Listen,  Joseph,"  said  she ;  "  if  he  is  to  die  to  night,  I 
must  see  him,  and  bid  him  a  last*  adieu.  Whilst  I  have  the 
least  hope — I  shaU  never  have  courage  to  present  myself  in 
his  house,  but  if  only  one  moment  remains  for  me  to  see  him 
in  this  world  —  nothing  shall  prevent  my  seizing  upon  that 
moment.  Swear  to  me,  that  when  all  hope  is  lost,  you  will 
warn  me ;  as  soon  as  he  and  I  have  neither  of  us  more  than 
another  hour  to  live." 

Joseph  swore  it  to  her. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  there  is  in  her  voice,  nor  in  the  words 
she  uses,"  said  he,  as  he  went  away,  "  but  she  would  make  me 
weep  like  a  child." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Genevieve  prayed  a  long  time,  and  then  wrapping  herself  in 
Joseph's  cloak,  sat  down  upon  a  tombstone,  mournful  and  re- 
signed ;  then  she  prayed  again,  and  walked  amongst  the  ruins, 
examining  the  road  by  which  Joseph  was  to  return  with  the 
greatest  anxiety.  Little  by  little  a  more  poignant  inquietude 
overcame  her  courage.  She  saw  the  moon,  which  she  had 
watched  as  it  rose,  sinking  towards  the  horizon.  The  atmos- 
phere, becoming  colder  and  more  humid,  annoimced  the  ap- 
proach of  mornings— but  Joseph  did  not  return. 

After  resisting  as  long  as  her  strength  would  allow,  her 
courage  gave  way ;  and  imagining  that  Andr^  was  dead,  she 
enveloped  her  head  in  Joseph's  cloak  to  stifle  her  sobs.  Then 
calming  herself  a  little,  she  remembered,  that  in  that  case 
Joseph  having  nothing  more  to  do  for  his  friend,  would 
be  already  on  his  return  to  her.  But  then  she  persuaded  herself 
that  Andre  was  dying,  and  that  Joseph  co\iLd  xskSiX.  x^-e^OiiN^  \s^ 
leave  him,  fearing  to  return  and  find  Yam  d&«A«  '\>KNa»  SSis». 
became  so  powerful,  that  the  minutes  oi  Yvet  ^3Xl^^s^««2^^^  ^^>e^ 
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along  like  years.  At  last,  in  utter  desperation,  she  rose,  flung 
Joseph's  cloak  upon  the  pavement,  and  ran  as  fast  as  possible 
through  the  meadow  pathway. 

She  stopped  two  or  thr^e  times  to  listen  whether  Joseph 
were  ijiot  coming  to  meet  her  ;  but  neither  hearing  nor  seeing  any 
one,  she  continued  her  course  with  more  precipitation  than  before, 
and  passed  like  an  arrow  through  the  doors  of  the  castle  of 
Morand. 

In  the  agitation  of  such  a  sorrowful  night,  all  the  servants 
were  still  up,  all  the  doors  were  open.  They  saw  a  woman's 
figure  pass,  dressed  in  white ;  it  spoke  to  no  one,  and  seemed 
to  fly  across  the  courtyard.  The  old  cook  crossed  herself,  saying, 
"Alas!  our  young  master  is  gone.  There  is  his  spirit  just 
passed  by." 

"No,"  said  the  cowherd,  more  enlightened  than  the  cook. 
"  If  that  was  the  spirit  of  our  young  master,  we  should  have  seen 
it  leave  the  house  to  go  towards  the  churchyard,  while  that  being 
comes  from  the  churchyard  towards  the  house.  It  is  more  likely 
to  be  St.  Sylvain  or  St.  Solange  come  to  cure  him." 

"  It  is  my  opinion,"  said  the  dairy- woman,  "  that  it  is  the  spirit 
of  his  poor  mother  come  to  seek  him." 

"  Let  us  repeat  an  Ave  for  both  their  souls,"  said  the  cook, 
and  they  all  three  knelt  down  imder  the  porch  of  the  granary  and 
prayed. 

Meanwhile,  Genevieve,  guided  by  the  lights  she  saw  in  the 
window,  or  rather  led  by  that  invisible  hand  which  always  directs 
lovers,  precipitated  herself  pale  and  trembling  into  Andre's 
chamber.  But  scarcely  had  she  passed  the  threshold,  when  the 
Marquis,  rushing  forward  with  fury,  cried,  raising  his  arm  in  a 
threatening  manner : 

"  Who  is  it  I  see  there  ?  what  does  this  mean  ?  Out  of  this 
room,  you  shameless  woman !  Do  you  actually  hope  to  come 
here,  and  debauch  my  son  even  in  my  own  house  ?  It  is  too 
late,  I  warn  you ;  he  is  dying,  thanks  to  you.  Mademoiselle,  and 
do  you  think  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  it  ?" 
Crenevi^ve  fell  on  hex  knees. 

"I  have  not  deserved  t\as,"  s«l^  ^V^,  m  ?v.  \yt02.^Ts. -q^SRSi, 
but  that  matters  little  ;  caW.  me  ^>aaX.  i^xs.  \^^,  ^-^l  Vi^  ts.^ 
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see    him. .  . .  Let  me  see  him,   and  kill  me  afterwards  if  you 
wiU." 

"  Let  you  see  him,  wretch !"  cried  the  Marquis,  enraged  at 
such  a  request.  "  Are  you  mad  or  raging  ?  Are  you  afraid  of 
not  having  done  mischief  enough — and  do  you  wish  to  kill  my 
son  even  in  my  arms  ?" 

His  voice  failed  him,  a  mingled  feeling  of  anger  and  grief 
almost  choked  him.  Genevieve  did  not  listen  to  him,  she  had 
cast  her  eyes  on  Andre's  bed,  and  saw  him  lying  pale  and  uncon- 
scious, supported  by  the  doctor  and  the  priest.  She  thought  of 
nothing  but  going  to  him,  and  rising,  she  tried  to  approach,  not- 
withstanding the  Marquis*  threats. 

"  By  God,  you  accursed  creature,"  cried  he,  placing  himself 
before  her,  "  if  you  take  another  step,  I  will  horsewhip  you  from 
the  room !" 

"  May  God  punish  me,  if  you  touch  her  even  with  a  feather  !*' 
exclaimed  Joseph,  throwing  himself  between  them. 

The  Marquis  stepped  back  in  surprise. 

"  What,  Joseph !"  said  he,  "  are  you  taking  the  part  of  this 
vagabond  ?  Did  not  you  agree  that  I  was  right  to  detest  her, 
and  to  hinder  Andr^. ..." 

"  That  is  possible,"  said  Joseph,  "  but  I  cannot  hear  a  woman 
spoken  to  in  that  way.  Good  God  !  M.  de  Morand,  you  ought 
not  to  have  to  learn  that  from  me." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  the  lesson,"  replied 
the  Marquis.  "  Go,  take  her  to  the  devil,  and  never  let  me  see 
her  again." 

"  Genevieve,"  said  Joseph,  offering  his  arm  to  the  young  girl, 
"  come  with  me,  I  entreat  you,  and  do  not  expose  yourself  to 
fresh  insults." 

"  WiU  not  you  defend  me  against  him  ?"  replied  Genevieve, 
refusing  to  be  led  away.  "Will  you  not  tell  him  that  I  am 
neither  shameless,  nor  a  wretch  ?  Tell  him,  Joseph,  that  I  am 
not  an  immodest  girl,  that  I  am  Genevieve,  the  florist,  whom  he 
once  kindly  received  in  his  house.  Tell  him  that  I  neither  can, 
nor  wish  to  do  harm  to  any  one,  that  I  love  Ax\di€  «sA  ^sssl  \5fc- 
Joved  by  him,  but  that  I  am  mcapaXAe  ol  ^^^r«L%  \iaft.  \j»^ 
advice, ..."     "  Monsieur,  ask  JosepVi  V£  \  «nv  ^V^\.  ^^^^^  \y^«^^ 
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me  to  be ;  let  me  only  approach  Andre's  bed  ;  if  you  think  the 
sight  of  me  will  do  him  harm  I  will  keep  behind  the  curtain, 
but  let  me  see  him  for  the  last  time  ;  afterwards  you  may  send 
me  away  if  you  will,  but  let  me  see  him.  You  are  not  a  cruel 
man ;  you  are  not  my  enemy ;  what  have  I  ever  done  to  you  ? 
You. cannot  illtreat  a  woman,  grant  me  this  prayer." 

Speaking  thus,  Genevieve  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  tried  to 
take  one  of  the  Marquis'  great  hands.  She  was  so  lovely  in  her 
paleness,  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  with  her  long  black  hair, 
unfastened  in  her  agitated  flight  through  the  meadows,  streaming 
over  her  shoulders,  and  that  sublime  expression  on  her  coun- 
tenance, which  sorrow  often  gives  to  women,  that  Joseph  thought 
her  prayer  must  be  irresistible.  He  thought  that  no  man,  how- 
ever deep  his  affliction  might  be,  could  see  such  beauty  and  not 
give  way.  *'Come,  my  dear  neighbour,"  said  he,  joining  his  en- 
treaties to  those  of  Genevieve,  "  grant  her  what  she  asks,  you 
may  be  assured  that  you  do  her  injustice.  Who  knows,  too, 
if  the  sight  of  her  would  not  cure  Andr^  ?" 

"  It  would  kill  him,'*  cried  the  Marquis,  whose  anger  always 
increased  just  in  proportion  to  the  mildness  and  moderation 
of  others.  "  But  happily,"  added  he,  "  the  poor  child  is  not  in 
a  state  to  perceive  that  the  impudent  creature  is  here.'  Get  out. 
Mademoiselle,  and  do  not  hope  to  soften  me  by  your  base  cajole- 
ries, or  I  will  call  the  stable-boys  to  turn  you  out." 

And  he  pushed  her  so  roughly  that  she  fell  into  Joseph's 
arms. 

"  Oh !  this  is  too  much,"  cried  he ;  "  Marquis,  you  are  a  brute ; 
'  this  poor  girl  shall  speak  to  your  son,  and  if  you  dislike  it  you 
need  only  say  so,  and  here  is  one  who  will  answer  for  it." 

And,  speaking  thus,  Joseph  Marteau  clenched  his  fist  at  the 
Marquis,  and  with  his  other  arm  raised  Genevieve,  and  carried 
her  towards  Andre's  bed.     M.  de  Morand,  at  first  struck  dumb, 
wished  to  attack  Joseph.     But  Joseph,  following  the  custom  of 
the  country,  drew  a  straw  hastily  out  of  Andr^  s  mattrass,  and 
holding  it  between  himself  and  M.  de  Morand, 
"  Listen,  Marquis,"  said  \ie, "  ^you  Wve  yet  a  moment  to  think 
better  of  it,  and  calm  yo\irse\i.    1  sYi^oxA^^^a^  m^^«^^  ^v.  \i^i>a>L% 
m  respect  towards  a  friend  and  a  masi  oi  ywi^t  ^%^.   ^x^v^sNa:^ 
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the  devil  break  me  as  I  break  this  straw,  if  I  allow  myself  to  be 
insulted,  even  by  my  own  father  ;  do  you  hear  ?" 

"  My  brethren,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  said  the  priest,  "put 
an  end  to  this  scandalous  scene.  M.  le  Marquis,  your  son  recog- 
nises this  young  girl ;  it  is,  perhaps,  God's  will  that  she  should 
bring  him  back  to  life.  She  is  a  pious  maiden,  and  no  doubt 
has  prayed  with  fervour.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  allow  your  son 
to  marry  her,  at  least  express  your  decision  with  that  calm- 
ness and  dignity  which  befits  a  father.  I  will  aid  you  in  making 
these  young  people  understand  their  duty.  But,  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  you  ought  to  grant  something,  if  you  wish  that  every 
thing  should  be  given  up  to  you  afterwards.  And  you,  Monsieur 
Joseph,  do  not  speak  with  such  violence,  and  do  not  threaten  an 
old  man  at  his  child's  bed  of  suffering,  perhaps  at  the  death- 
bed of  a  Christian." 

Joseph  had  not  abjured  a  certain  respect  for  the  ecclesiastical 
character,  and  for  pious  admonitions.  He  was  quite  capable  of 
singing  profane  songs  at  the  tavern,  and  of  laughing,  glass  in 
hand,  at  sacred  things ;  but  he  would  not  have  dared  to  enter 
his  village  church  with  his  hat  on,  and  nothing  in  the  world 
would  have  induced  him  to  insult  the  old  priest  who  had  admin- 
istered to  him  his  first  communion. 

"  Monsieur  le  Cur^,"  said  he,  "  you  are  quite  right ;  we  are 
both  mad :  if  M.  de  Morand  will  be  calm  this  evening,  I  will 
make  my  excuses  to  morrow." 

"  I  do  not  want  your  excuses,"  said  the  Marquis,  in  an  ill-hu- 
moured tone,  which  shewed,  however,  that  his  .anger  was  half 
gone ;  "  and  as  for  M.  le  Cure,"  he  grumbled  between  his 
teeth,  "  let  him  keep  his  sermons  for  mass.  Let  that  girl  leave 
the  room,  and  all  is  over." 

"  Let  her  remain,  by  all  means,  I  beg  of  you.  Monsieur,"  said 
the  physician,  "  your  son  really  feels  better  from  her  presence. 
Look  at  him,  his  eyes  have  lost  some  of  their  immobility,  and  he 
seems  to  be  trying  to  understand  his  situation." 

In   fact  Andrd,  after  the  profound  insensibility  which   had 
succeeded  his  attack  of  delirium,  began  to  recover  his  memory  .,^s^d^ 
as  he  gradually  distinguished  Geiie'vi^\e*a  i^^\.\xi^'9»^  ^Xk.  ^^K^^^'ei»ss^ 
of  in&ntdne  joj  spread  over  hislaagviidco^xiteu^asi^^.  ^«GK^^^€^ 
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hand  too,  which  gently  pressed  his,  awakened  him  entirely.  He 
moved  convulsively,  and  turning  towards  those  surrounding  him* 
whom  he  indistinctly  recognised,  he  said  to  them  with  a  simple 
and  childish  smile,  *'  It  is  Genevieve ;"  and  again  turned  towards 
her  with  an  air  of  calm  satisfaction. 

"  Well,  yes !  it  is  Genevieve  !"  said  the  Marquis,  taking  hold 
ol  the  young  girFs  arm,  and  pushing  her  towards  his  son  ;  and 
then  went  and  seated  himself  in  the  chimney  comer,  half  happy» 
half  angry. 

"  Yes  !  it  is  Genevieve !"  cried  Joseph  triumphantly,  calling 
out  far  too  loudly  for  his  friend's  weak  state. 

"  It  is  Genevieve  who  has  been  praying  for  you  ?"  said  the 
priest,  in  a  kind  insinuating  voice,  leaning  over  the  invalid. 
"  Thank  God  with  her  !" 

"  Genevieve  !"  said  Andre,  looking  alternately  at  the  priest 
and  his  mistress  with  an  air  of  surprise.  "  Yes,  Genevieve  and 
God !" 

He  fell  back  overcome,  and  all  those  roimd  the  bed  kept  a 
religious  silence.     The  doctor  placed  a  chair  behind  Genevieve, 
and  gently  forced  her  to  sit  down.     She  remained  therefore  near 
her  lover,  who,  waking  from  time  to  time,  looked  round  him  with 
dbquietude,  and  then  was  calmed  directly  by  the  gentle  pressure 
of  Genevieve's   hand.      At  every   movement    of    his   son,  the 
Marquis  turned    in  his  leathern  chair,  and  seemed   as  though 
about  to  get  up.     But  Joseph,  seated  in  the  other  chimney  comer 
reading  an  old  newspaper,  which  had  been  forgotten  behind  the 
pier  glass,  addressed  most  vehement  remonstrances  to  him  both 
with  his  eyes  and  lips  to  be  quiet ;  and  in  fact,  the  Marquis  saw 
his  son  fall  asleep  again,  supported  on  Genevieve's  shoulder  ;  and 
fearing  to  do  him  harm,  he  remained  quiet.     It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  torments  which  this  violent  and  tyrannic&l  man  en- 
dured through  the  hours  of  this    silent  watch.      The  doctor 
had  thrown  himself  on  a  mattress  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber  • 
he  lay  there  like  the  guardian  before  the  invalid's  bed,  ready  to 
wake  at  the  least  noise,  and  to  affright,  by  some  threatening  sen- 
tence,  the  Marquis'  conscience,  so  as  to  prevent  his  separating 
the  two  lovers.     Joseph,  agitated  aivd  M\^\5l^^,  twji^  xa.^^  ^^5^. 
nothing  from  his  paper,  wbicVi  Nsras  a\xead>j  ^vsl  moioJQ^^  0A\  «sA 
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from  time  to  time  fell  into  a  sort  of  half  slumber,  in  which  all  the 
objects  and  thoughts  which  had  so  tonnented  him  that  night,  came 
before  him ;  now  the  swollen  river,  carrying  him  and  his  horse  far 
away  from  the  half  drowned  Genevieve,  then  the  dying  Andi6,  re- 
quiring Genevieve  at  his  hands,  then  the  hearse  followed  by  Gene- 
vieve, who  raised  her  dress  by  accident,  and  displayed  her  pretty 
foot  and  ankle.  At  this  last  image,  Joseph  made  a  vigorous  effort  to 
dismiss  the  demon  of  lust  from  the  sacred  paths  of  friendship,  and 
in  the  effort  he  suddenly  awoke,  and  distinguished  the  Marquis* 
red  face,  struggling  convulsively  with  suppressed  impatience,  and 
their  eyes  met  like  those  of  two  cats  watching  for  the  same  mouse. 
During  this  time,  the  priest  read  his  breviary  by  the  dawning 
light  of  day.  A  fresh  wind  blew  through  the  vine-leaves  which 
surrounded  the  lattice,  and  played  with  the  old  man's  scattered 
white  hairs.  At  each  stifled  sigh  from  the  invalid,  he  put  down 
his  book,  raised  his  spectacles,  and,  with  his  silent  benediction, 
protected  the  couple  at  once  so  sad  jmd  so  happy. 

Genevieve  had  suffered  so  much,  and  the  horse's  paces  had  so 
fatigued  her,  that  she  could  no  longer  hold  up.  In  spite  of  the 
anxiety  of  her  situation,  she  yielded,  and  let  her  pretty  head  sink 
by  that  of  Andre.  These  two  faces,  both  so  pale  and  gentle,  one 
seeming  hardly  older  or  more  masculine  than  the  other,  re- 
posed for  one  half  hour  on  the  same  pillow,  for  the  first  time,  and 
under  the  very  eyes  of  an  irritated  and  vanquished  parent,  who, 
though  trembling  with  anger  at  the  sight,  dared  not  separate 
them. 

When  daylight  had  quite  dawned,  the  priest,  shutting  his 
breviary,  approached  the  doctor,  and  they  consulted  together  in 
a  low  voice.  The  doctor  got  up  quietly,  felt  Andre's  pulse  and 
temples,  and  then  went  to  speak  again  to  the  priest ;  the  priest 
approached  Genevieve,  who  had  been  gently  awaked  to 
)deld  her  lover's  hand  to  the  physician.  She  listened  to  him, 
bowed  her  head  in  silence  and  resignation,  and  then  spoke  to 
Joseph  in  a  whisper.  Joseph  got  up.  The  Marquis  had  ended 
by  really  going  to  sleep;  when  he  awoke,  he  found  himself 
alone  in  the  room  with  his  son  and  tk^  docXiOi^'^V^  ^-Ksssfc  \»\sssa.^ 
and  said : 
'' The  priest  judged  it  most  pradeut  \jo\e\.  ^^'^l^"^^'^^ 
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retire ;  as  in  a  few  hours  her  presence  or  her  departure  might  act 
too  violently  on  the  invalid's  nerves.  I  have  felt  his  pulse,  the 
violence  of  the  fever  is  abated,  and  his  weakness  allowed  us 
^o  reckon  on  his  want  of  memory.  In  fact,  he  awaked 
without  seeking  Genevieve,  and  without  showing  the  smallest 
'agitation.  Just  now  he  asked  me  if  I  had  not  seen  a  whit€ 
figiire  at  his  bedside.  I  persuaded  him  that  he  had  seen  this 
apparition  in  a  dream ;  maintain  him  in  this  belief,  and  take 
great  care  to  say  nothing  which  will  bring  him  to  a  too  lively 
sense  of  the  reality.  I  see  now  that  this  illness  has  had  its  rise 
in  causes  purely  moral,  and  I  declare  to  you,  that  it  is  you,  and 
not  I,  who  can  best  cure  your  son." 

"  Yes !  yes !  I  will  take  care  of  him !"  said  the  Marquis, 
"  but  do  not  expect  I  will  consent  to  this  marriage  ;  I  would 
s Doner  see  him  dead." 

"  His  marriage  is  no  concern  of  mine !"  said  the  doctor,  "  but 
if  you  intend  to  kill  your  son  by  chagrin  or  violence,  let  me 
know  it  directly ;  for  in  that  case,  I  have  •  nothing  more  to  do 
here  !" 

The  Marquis  had  never  before  met  with  such  sharp  frankness. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  no  one  had  ever  dared  to  contradict 
him ;  and  now  for  these  few  last  hours,  every  one  had  been  re- 
sisting his  will.  In  the  present  fear  of  losing  his  son,  he  treated 
him  gently  imtil  he  was  convalescent ;  but,  in  his  heart,  he 
cherished  an  implacable  hatred  against  Genevieve. 
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Genevieve  returned  home  calmer,  but  overcome  with  fatigue. 
Joseph  went  every  day  to  see  Andre,  and  every  evening  to  give 
his  news  to  Genevieve.  The  young  man's  convalescence  made 
rapid  progress,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time,  he  was  able  to  walk 
about  the  orchard,  supported  by  his  friend's  arm.  But  during 
this  fortnight,  Genevieve  had  clearly  comprehended  her  fate. 
Until  then  she  had  never  suspected  the  horror  with  which  her 
marriage  with  Andre  inspired  the  Marquis ;  she  had  only  indis- 
tinctly seen  the  obstacles  from  which  Andr^  had  always  endea- 
voured to  withdraw  her  attention.  The  cruel  recej^|tion  she  had 
received  from  the  Marquis  on  this  mournful  evening,  had  only 
slightly  wounded  her  at  first,  but  when  her  anxiety  ceased  with 
her  lover's  danger,  her  thoughts  returned  towards  the  incidents 
which  had  led  her  to  his  bedside.  The  countenance,  threats,  and 
insults  of  M.  de  Morand,  recalled  themselves  to  her  mind,  like 
the  remembrance  of  an  unhappy  dream ;  and  she  asked  herself, 
could  it  be  she,  the  proud,  reserved  Genevieve  who  had  been  thus 
insulted  and  degraded.  Then  she  examined  her  upright  conduct^ 
her  equivocal  situation,  and  her  uncertain  future ;  she  saw  herself 
lost  in  the  opinion  of  all  her  companions,  if  she  did  not  marry 
Andr^ ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  she  saw  herself  despised,  re- 
pulsed, and  detested  by  a  proud  and  obstinate  father,  who  would 
be  her  implacable  enemy,  if  she  married  his  son  in  spite  of  his 
prohibition. 

A  still  more  painful  foreboding  mingled  with  these.  She 
thought  she  now  understood  the  motives  of  Andre's  conduct ; 
now  she  could  explain  his  long  absences,  his  annoyed  and 
preoccupied  manners  when  with  her,  and  his  dismay  and  impa- 
tience at  leaving  her ;  she  shuddered  t«  ^xA  V^x^€^  Nsv  'feji 
difficult  a  position^  supported  by  sucYi  a  Te^^\  «xA\ft  ^^^^^'^^s*-  ^ 
her  lover's  heart,  the  same  unceitamt^  aa  m  ^^  ^^^-Q.\a»^^^^^^^^^^ 
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she  was  threatened.  She  s^dly  looked  back  upon  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  bygone  days,  and  trembling,  measured  the  im- 
passible abyss  which  already  separated  her  from  the  past. 

Calm  and  prudent,  Genevieve,  before  she  gave  way  to  her 
fears,  wished  to  know  exactly  on  what  foundation  they  rested- 
She  questioned  Joseph.  It  did  not  require  much  art  to  make 
him  speak.  He  had  extreme  skill  in  getting  out  of  dilemmas, 
from  which  eye  and  hand  could  deliver  him ;  but  the  delicacy 
and  susceptibility  of  Genevieve's  heart  was  beyond  his  reach. 
He  admired,  without  understanding  her,  and  contemplated  her 
in  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  ad  a  vision  enveloped  in  clouds.  He 
confided  therefore  in  the  apparent  calmness  with  which  she 
questioned  him  as  to  the  Marquis's  intentions,  and  Andre's 
character.  He  imagined  that  she  already  knew  how  much  she 
might  expect  from  obstinacy  on  one  side,  and  irresolution 
on  the  other ;  and  he  furnished  her  on  these  two  points,  so 
all  important  for  her,  with  the  most  painful  enlightenment.  Ge- 
nevieve, who  wished  to  derive  courage  from  the  exact  knowledge 
of  her  misfortune,  listened  to  these  revelations  with  an  heroic 
coolness  ;  but  when  Joseph  thought  he  had  consoled  and  re-as- 
sured her  by  saying,  "  Good  night,  Genevieve  ;  you  must  not  tor- 
ment yourself;  Andrfe  loves  you,  I  am  your  friend,  and  we  will 
battle  with  fate ;"  Genevieve  shut  herself  into  her  room,  and 
passed  nights  of  fever  and  despair,  imbibing  the  poison  which 
Joseph's  sincerity  had  poured  into  her  heart. 

On  his  side,  Joseph  began  to  take  a  singular  interest  in  Gene- 
vieve's grief,  and  felt  a  strange  impatience.     He  watched  for  the 
moment  when  he  could  speak  of  her  to  Andr^ ;  but  Andr^  seemed 
to  avoid  the  subject.     In  proportion  as  his 'physical  strength 
returned,  his  real  character  appeared  also ;  and  from  day  to  day 
his  fear  took  the  place  of  the  hope  which  his  father  had  allowed 
him  for  a  moment  to  entertain.  He  did  not  know  that  Genevieve 
had  visited  his  couch,  neither  did  he  know  how  much  she  had 
suffered  for  him.     He  allowed  himself  to  advance  indolently  to- 
wards  convalescence,  and,  if  he  did  really  desire  the  arrival  of 
the  day  when  he  should  again,  see  Cjeiaes\feNe,\t  \s  also  quite  as 
certain,  that  he  feared  the  day  ^\ieTL\a%  i^^ex  ^w^^  \«^sfc  \sia. 
^ad  Foioc,  and  say  to  him,  "^N\ieTe\w«^e  '^wv\i^'£v^'^ ' 
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Genevieve  waited  to  see,  before  deciding  upon  her  own  course, 
what  measures  he  would  take,  and  what  conduct  he  would  pur- 
sue towards  her.  But  he  remained  in  indecision.  Every  day 
she  asked  Joseph  if  Andr^  had  spoken  of  her,  and  Joseph 
honestly  answered,  "  No."  At  last  one  day  he  believed  he 
brought  her  a  great  consolation  by  telling  her,  that  Andr^  had 
opened  his  heart  to  him,  and  spoken  of  her  with  enthusiasm,  and 
of  his  father's  cruelty  with  despair. 

"  And  what  has  he  resolved  ?"  asked  Genevieve. 

"  He  asked  my  advice,"  said  Joseph. 

"  And  was  that  all  ?" 

He  threw  himself  weeping  into  my  arms  and  begged  me  to 
aid  and  protect  him  in  his  misfortunes. 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  passed  over  Genevieve's  lips, 
the  only  outward  expression  of  a  spirit  wounded  and  crushed  for 
ever. 

"  And  I  have  promised,"  replied  Joseph,  "  to  give  my  last 
garment,  and  my  last  drop  of  blood,  for  him  and  for  you  ;  do  you 
hear,  Mademoiselle  Genevieve  ?" 

She  thanked  him  with  so  absent  a  manner,  that  he  took  \f  for 
incredulity. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  have  no  confidence  in  my  friendship,"  said 
he.  "  Andr^  must  have  told  you  that  there  was  a  time  when  I 
did  not  much  like  the  thoughts  of  your  marriage;  but  then. I  did 
not  know  you  Genevieve  ;  now,  I  know  you  are  a  good  creature, 
and  have  a  good  heart,  and  I  would  do  no  less  for  you  than  for 
my  own  sister." 

"  I  believe  it,  my  dear  Monsieur  Marteau,"  replied  Genevieve, 
giving  him  her  hand.  "  During  this  cruel  fortnight  you  have 
given  me  many  proofs  of  friendship.  Now  I  am  tranquil  as  to 
Andre's  health ;  and,  thanks  to  you,  I  have  been  able  to  bear  the 
most  dreadful  anxieties  without  dying  imder  them.  I  shall  not 
abuse  your  kindness  long,  I  have  a  cousin  at  Gu^ret,  who  has 
sent  me  an  invitation,  and  I  am  going  to  her." 

"What,  are  you  going  away?"  said  Joseph,  whose  face  sud- 
denly assumed,  unknown  to  himself,  an  ^"aL^x^^^vorcL  ^1  ^'^^SkS.^R. 
never  before  seen  on  it.     "  And  wlien  do  '^ou  ^<<i,  «sA  ^^st  \isy<H 
Jong  ?" 
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"  I  am  going  rery  soon,  Joseph,  and  I  do  not  know  when  I 
shall  return." 

"  Will  you  leave  the  town  just  as  Andre  is  getting  well,  and 
could  see  you  every  day  ?" 

"We  shall  see  each  other  no  more,"  said  Genevieve,  turning  pale, 
and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  That  is  impossible,"  said  Joseph,  "  quite  impossible.  What 
harm  has  he  done  you  ?  with  what  can  you  reproach  him  ?  Do 
you  wish  to  kill  him  with  grief  ?" 

"  God  forbid  !  Tell  him,  Joseph,  that  this  is  really  an  urgent 
affair. .  . .  that  my  cousin,  dangerously  ill,  has  obliged  me  to 
go ;  that  I  will  return  soon ;  a  little  later ....  At  first  say 
in  a  few  days,  and  then  you  must  say  in  a  few  weeks,  and  at 
last  in  a  few  months.  Besides,  I  will  write  to  him,  I  will  find 
pretexts  ;  at  first  I  will  leave  him  some  hope,  and  then  by  de  • 
grees  I  will  accustom  him  to  do  without  me. .  . .  and  he  will 
forget  me !" 

"  May  the  devil  fetch  him,  if  he  forgets  you,"  said  Joseph,  in 
an  altered  voice  ;  "  as  for  me,  if  I  might  live  to  be  a  hundred 
yesih  old,  I  should  never  forget  you. .  . .  But  at  any  rate,  Gene- 
vieve, tell  me  why  you  are  determined  to  go,  if  you  are  not  angry 
with  Andr^  ?" 

No  I  am  not  angry  with    him,"   said  Genevieve,    gently. 

Poor  child  !  how  could  I  reproach  him  for  being  bom  a  slave  ?  I 
pity  and  love  him,  but  I  can  do  him  no  good,  and  I  may  cause 
him  infinite  evil.  Do  not  you  see  that  our  unhappy  love  has 
already  caused  him  so  much  agitation  and  anxiety  that  he  has 
nearly  lost  his  life  through  it ;  do  not  you  see  that  our  marriage 
is  impossible  ?" 

"  No,  Mordieu^  I  see  nothing  of  the  kind.  Andr^  has  an  in- 
dependent fortune,  and  he  will  soon  be  of  the  age  to  claim  it,  and 
to  disembarrass  himself  of  his  father's  authority." 

"  That  is  a  horrible  position,  which  he  will  never  assume ;  at 
least  if  he  follows  my  advice." 

"J3ut  I  shall  decide  him  to  do  it,"  said  Joseph,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 
''It  will  be  trouble  ttiTOW[i  aw«:^;'  ^^\^  ^^t^k^^-?^,  ^r?^^. 
''  Such  resolutions  become  meN\\»>o\^  ^^m^^vKv^^,  ^^^^  W  •^^ 
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most  high  minded  persons,  but  to  take  away  all  their  most  odious 
features,  every  mild  and  gentle  measure  ought  to  have  been  first 
exhausted ;  all  means  of  softening  the  paternal  rigour  ought  first 
to  have  been  tried ;  Andr^  can  only  either  disobey  his  father  se- 
cretly, or  brave  him  from  a  distance." 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  Joseph,  struck  with  Genevieve's 
good  sense. 

"  And  for  my  part,"  continued  she,  "  I  could  not  stoop  to 
implore  a  man  like  the  Marquis  de  Morand,  nor  raise  myself  to 
the  boldness  of  separating  father  and  son.  If  I  felt  no  remorse 
for  doing  so,  I  should  certainly  suffer  from  regret ;  for  Andre 
would  neither  be  tranquil  nor  happy  after  a  proceeding  so  con- 
trary to  the  timidity  of  his  character  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
soul.  It  is  therefore  quite  necessary  to  renounce  this  imprudent 
and  romantic  marriage, — ^it  is  yet  time. .  . .  Andr^  has  contracted 
no  engagement  towards  me." 

Genevieve's  countenance  was  suffused  with  a  proud  blush 
whilst  saying  these  last  words ;  and  Joseph,  the  greatest 
sceptic  in  the  world  as  regarded  the  virtue  of  a  grisette,  felt  his 
conviction  overcome,  and  thought  he  could  well  discover  her  in- 
nocence and  purity  written  on  her  brow. 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  rising  and  giving  her  his  hand  with  friendly 
roughness  ; "  I  am  neither  polite  nor  romantic,  I  have  neither  the 
intellect  nor  knowledge,  which  Andr^  has,  to  please  you  with. 
Besides,  he  loves  you,  and  you  love  him. .  . .  Therefore  I  have 
nothing  to  say. ..." 

And  he  went  away  abruptly,  believing  he  had  really  said 
something  decided.  Genevieve,  astonished,  followed  him  with 
her  eyes,  endeavouring  to  understand  the  emotion  which  his  face 
and  manner  betrayed  ;  but,  not  being  able  to  divine  the  cause, 
her  mind  went  back  to  its  own  sad  thoughts.  For  many  days 
she  had  had  no  courage  to  work.  She  had  tried  in  vain  to  pur- 
sue her  occupation,  violent  palpitations  came  on  as  soon  as  she 
leaned  over  the  table,  and  her  trembling  hands  could  no  longer 
support  the  iron  nor  the  scissors.  Reading  made  her  suffer  still 
more.  At  every  line  her  fancy  found  ftea\i  ioo^i'ot  ^\^1.  ''*'  ^^^smOT 
said  she  to  herself,  "it  was  weU  ^ox^  ^\Sl'^  \a  ^^-^Oo.  ^o^fc 
what  must  be  known  to  appreciate  Yiap^Vae^?..''' 
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She  had  been  weeping  more  than  an  hour  at  her  window 
when  she  saw  Henriette  coming.  She  would  have  preferred 
to  close  her  door,  and  not  receive  her ;  but  it  was  some  time 
since  she  had  seen  her  friend,  she  feared  to  offend  or  afflict 
her,  and  hastily  drying  her  eyes,  she  resigned  herself  to  the 
visit. 

But  instead  of,  as  usual,  coming  forward  to  embrace  her,  Hen- 
riette entered  with  a  dry,  cold  air,  drew  a  chair  abruptly,  and 
sat  herself  stiffly  down. 

"  My  dear,*'  said  she,  after  a  moment's  silence,  in  which  she 
prepared  her  harangue  and  her  deportment,  *'  I  am  come  to  say 
something  to  yOu." 

Then  she  stopped  to  see  the  effect  of  this  exordiiun. 

"  Speak,  my  dear,"  said  the  patient  Genevieve. 

"  I  have  come  to  say,"  continued  Henriette,  getting  excited 
in  spite  of  herself,  "  that  I  am  not  contented  with  you ;  your  be- 
haviour is  not  that  of  a  friend.  I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  your 
duties  towards  society,  you  tread  all  principle  under  foot ;  but  I 
complain  of  your  ingratitude  towards  me,  who  took  such  pains 
to  serve  you,  and  make  you  happy.  Without  me,  you  would 
never  have  had  the' wit  to  decide  Andrfe  to  marry  you  ;  and  if  you 
become  Madame  la  Marquise,  you  may  well  say  you  owe  it  to 
my  friendship  rather  than  your  own  prudence.  All  that  I  now 
ask  of  you,  is  to  be  contented  with  him,  and  leave  me  Joseph.*' 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  ?"  said  Genevieve,  with  cold  dis- 
dain. 

"  I  mean,"  cried  Henriette,  angrily, "  that  you  are  a  hypocritical 
and  impudent  flirt,  that  whilst  you  assume  the  air  of  caring  nothing 
about  such  things,  you  know  very  well  how  to  attract  and  cajole 
those  men  who  please  your  fancy.  It  is  lucky  for  you  you  are 
so  disdainful  and  so  cold,  for,  were  it  not  for  that,  you  would  be 
the  most  abandoned  woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  act 
just  as  pleases  yourself,  I  care  nothing  about  it,  only  do  not  get 
your  admirers  out  of  my  stock.  I  never  hunt  on  your  lands,  I 
never  gave  a  look  towards  your  coxcomb  of  a  marquis ;  if  I 
had  wished  to  take  the  trouble,  lie  ^as  tvcA  ^Ck  ^ety  difflcult  to 
excite,  poor  youth,  and  my  eyes  axe  aa  ^oq^  ^  ^Q>;a^  ^ts^  ^w^r 
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Shocked  at  this  language,  Genevieve,  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
turned  towards  the  window  with  an  air  of  disgust. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  continued  Henriette,  "  now  act  the  victim  !  you 
will  not  catch  me  any  more.  Listen,  Genevieve,  do  as  you 
will,  take  two  or  three  lovers,  cover  yourself  with  ridicule,  be  the 
laughing  stock  cf  the  whole  town,  I  can  and  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it ;  but  I  warn  you  that  if  Joseph  Marteau 
comes  here  again  to-morrow,  and  passes  two  hours  tete-^tdte 
with  you,  as  he  has  done  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  I  too  will 
come  under  your  windows  with  a  new  lover,  for  I  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve that  I  am  not  unprovided  in  that  respect,  and  I  can  find 
twenty  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  well  worthy  M.  Joseph  Marteau 
....  But  remember  that  this  lover  will  have  with  him  all  the 
young  men  of  the  town,  and  that  your  ears  shall  be  regaled  with 
the  finest  charivari  that  has  ever  been  heard  in  the  province. 
It  is  not  because  I  love  M.  Joseph,  I  care  for  him  as  little  as  I 
care  for  you,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  wear  yellow  ribbons  in  my 
cap  yet.     I  am  not  yet  of  an  age  to  serve  as  a  makeshift." 

"Infamy,  infamy,'*  murmured  Genevieve,  pale  and  almost 
fainting  ;  but  she  made  a  violent  effort,  and  rising,  showed  the 
door  to  Henriette  with  an  imperative  air :  "  Mademoiselle,*'  said 
she,  "  I  have  only  one  more  night  to  pass  here  ;  did  your  watch- 
fulness equal  your  rudeness,  you  might  have  listened  at  my 
door  an  hour  ago,  which  would  have  been  perfectly  worthy  of 
your  character,  and  you  would  have  heard  me  tell  M.  Joseph 
Marteau  that  I  was  leaving  the  country,  and  you  would  have 
been  reassured  as  to  the  possession  of  your  lover.  Now,  leave 
the  room,  I  beg  of  you.  To-morrow  you  may  cover  the  walls 
of  this  chamber  with  insults ;  but  this  evening  it  is  yet  my  own  : 
Leave  it !" 

As  she  pronounced  the  last  word,  Genevic^ve  fell  on  the 
floor  in  a  fainting  fit,  and  her  head  struck  against  the  foot  of 
her  chair  with  violence.  Henriette,  alarmed,  and  ashamed  of 
her  own  conduct,  raised  her  in  her  vigorous  arms,  and  carried 
her  to  her  bed.  When  she  had  succeeded  in  reviving  her,  sh§ 
threw  herself  at  her  feet,  and  asked  pardon  -m^Ja.  ^^^  ^^^ssssia. 
came  from  a  heart  naturally  well  inc^ned.     ^eti^'^^'^^  ^'^  *^ssiA. 
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and  excusing  the  passionate  character  and  want  of  education  of 
her  friend,  she  raised  and  embraced  her. 

"  You  would  have  spared  us  both  a  miserable  evening,"  said 
she,  "  if  you  had  questioned  me  with  confidence  and  kindness  ; 
instead  of  making  this  foolish  and  cruel  scene.  At  the  very 
first  word  of  doubt,  I  would  have  reassured  you ** 

"Ah  Genevieve,  does  jealousy  ever  reason?"  replied  Hen- 
riette,  "  does  it  even  take  time  to  act  ?  It  cries,  weeps  and 
swears,  and  that  is  all  it  can  do.  What  my  poor  child,  you  were 
going  away  actually,  and  I  was  accusing  you !  But  why  go 
away  without  saying  anything  to  me  ?  This  is  how  you  al- 
ways act ;  without  a  shadow  of  confidence  towards  me :  and  why 
in  the  name  of  wonder  should  you  have  more  confidence  in  M. 
Joseph  than  in  the  friend  of  your  childhood — ^I  cannot  under- 
stand it." 

"  Ah !  there  are  your  suspicions  coming  back  again,"  said 
Genevieve,  smiling  sadly. 

"  No,  my  dear !"  said  Henriette,  "  I  see  now  you  do  not 
want  to  take  him  from  me,  since  you  are  going  away  yourself. 
But  it  is  doubtless  quite  true,  that  the  fool  is  in  love  with  you." 

"  With  me !"  cried  Genevieve,  stupified. 

"  Yes  with  you,  who  do  not  care  for  him  I  am^sure,"  replied 
Henriette ;  "  for  you  love  Andr6,  you  are  going  away  with  him, 
are  you  not  ?  You  are  going  out  of  the  province  to  get  mar- 
ried ?  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes !  yes  !  Henriette,  you  shall  know  all  about  it  soon  ;  to- 
day, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  talk  to  you  about  it,  and  it  is  not 
from  want  of  confidence  in  you,  my  child — ^I  will  write  to  you 
from  Gu^ret,  and  you  will  approve  of  all  I  have  done.  Speak  of 
yourself  now,  so  you  also  have  your  troubles  ?" 

"  Troubles  !  oh  yes,  enough  to  make  me  run  mad,  and  it  is 
you,  my  poor  Genevieve,  who  are  the  cause  of  them  ;  quite  inno- 
cently, I  have  no  doubt.  But  what  can  I  say  to  you,  I  cannot 
help  being  glad  of  your  departure,  for  you  are  going  to  be  happy 
with  your  lover,  and  I  perhaps  shall  recover  my  happiness  with 


mine," 


''Really  Henriette,  I  n^vex  kne^  \ie  ^^^  i^a  \q^^t\   X^>s. 
always  maintained  the  contrary  ^\iexL  1  \^«^.^^  ^^  1^^  ^^^^^ 
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him.     You  complain  of  my  want  of  confidence  in  you ;  what 
shall  I  say  of  yours  in  me  ;  story-teller  ?" 

Henriette  blushed ;  and  then  gaining  courage,  replied,  "  Well 
it  is  true,  I  was  wrong  too  ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  is  not  very  long 
since  he  loved  me  distractedly,  and  he  set  to  work  so  slyly,  that 
at  last  he  made  himself  loved  too,  in  spite  of  all  my  prudence. 
And  now,  already  he  is  in  love  with  another.  The  rascal !  ever 
since  that  cursed  ride  you  took  together  by  moonlight  to  go 
and  see  Andre  when  he  was  dying,  M.  Joseph  has  lost  his  wits  ; 
he  only  speaks  of  you,  he  dreams  of  you,  and  he  finds  nothing 
amiable  in  me.  If  I  scream  at  a  mouse  or  a  spider, '  Ah !'  says  he, 
'  Genevieve  is  afraid  of  nothing — she's  a  little  dragoon.'  If  I  am 
cross,  '  Ah  !  Genevieve  is  never  cross,  she  is  a  little  angel !'  and 
then  '  Genevieve's  large  eyes,'  and  '  Genevieve's  little  foot' — All 
this  is  not  very  amusing  to  hear  from  morning  to  night,  and  I  fi- 
nished by  detesting  you  cordially  my  poor  Genevieve." 

''  If  I  ever  see  M.  Joseph  again,"  said  Genevieve,'  "  I  shall 
certainly  reproach  him  for  the  fine  service  his  friendship  has  ren- 
dered me.  But  I  shall  not  very  soon  have  the  opportunity. 
However  I  must  \\Tite  to  him,  give  me  the  ink-stand  Henriette." 

*'  WTiat !  you  must  write  to  him  ?"  said  Henriette,  her  eyes 
sparkling. 

"  Yes, — truly  !"  said  Genevieve  smiling,  *'  but  calm  yourself, 
my  dear,  my  letter  will  not  be  sealed,  and  it  will  be  given  to 
him  by  yourself ;  only,  I  beg  you  not  to  read  it  before  you  have 
given  it  to  him." 

"  So  you  have  then  secrets  with  Joseph  ? — " 

'*  That  is  true,  Henriette — ^I  have  confided  a  secret  to  him, 
utb  he  will  tell  it  to  you — I  give  him  leave." 

"  And  why  do  you  tell  him  before  me  ?  Have  you  no  confi- 
dence in  me — ^Do  you  think  me  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret  ?" 

"  Yes,  Henriette,  incapable  !"  replied  Genevieve,  beginning 
her  letter. 

"  What  an  odd  girl  you  are  ;"  said  Henriette,  looking  at  her 
with  a  wondering  air.     "  It  is  only  you  who  would  have  such  an 
idea !     To  write  to  a  young  man — ^you  find  that  o^aa^  \i3btoxr55S.\ 
and  you  give  the  letter  to  me,  his  mistxe^^,  ^xA  ^oxjl  ^»?j  Xa  ^a^^ 
here  it  is,  it  is  not  sealed,  but  you  vnWL  not  x^«A  SX.^^   - 
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"  Am  I  wrong  to  confide  in  your  honour  ?'*  said  Gtenevi^ve, 
still  writing. 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  singular  commis- 
sion, and  I,  who  have  just  had  a  Mghtful  scene  with  Joseph, 
how  shall  I  look  when  I  give  him  this  letter  from  you?  a 
letter! " 

"  But,  my  dear  friend ;"  said  Genevieve,  "  a  letter  is  a  letter ; 
what  is  there  so  tender  and  so  intimate  in  a  fold  of  paper  ?*' 

"  My  dear  !**  said  Henriette ;  "  between  young  men  and  yoimg 
women  no  letters  pass  except  to  talk  of  love.  Of  what  can 
one  speak  if  not  of  that  !** 

"  In  fact,  this  letter  speaks  of  love,"  said  Genevieve,  "  but  of 
another's  love — Go  Henriette,  take  this  letter,  and  do  not  give  it 
to  Joseph  before  noon  to-morrow,  embrace  me,  and  adieu  !" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Genevieve  passed  all  the  night  in  putting  every  thing  in  order. 
She  packed  her  flower  boxes,  and  on  those  blossoms,  so  loved  by 
Andr^,  she  let  fall  many  tears. 

"  Behold,"  said  she  to  them,  in  the  excitement  of  her  thoughts, 
"  behold  the  dew,  which  henceforth  will  make  you  bloom.  Ah ! 
wither  now,  sad  children  of  my  love.  He  only  knew  how  to 
admire  you,  he  only  knew  why  it  was  you  were  so  lovely.  Now 
you  will  grow  pale  and  leafless  in  careless  hands,  and  I  too  shall 
wither  like  you.  Alas !  we  have  lost  all — ^you,  too,  will  be  no , 
more  appreciated." 

She  made  another  packet  of  the  books  which  Andr^  had  given 
her ;  but  the  sight  of  these  loved  voliunes  increased  her  grief. 
"  Ah,  it  is  you  who  have  ruined  me,"  thought  she, "  I  was  anxious 
to  read  you,  but  great  is  the  evil  you  have  caused  me.  You 
have  taught  me  to  desire  a  happiness  the  world  disapproves,  and 
which  my  heart  cannot  suppoit.    Yom  have  taught  me  to  disdain 
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all  that  sufficed  for  me  before.    You  have  changed  my  soul,  ought 
you  not  then  also  to  have  changed  my  destmy  ?'' 

Genevieve  made  every  preparation  for  her  departure  with  the 
order  and  precision  which  were  natural  to  her.  Whoever  had 
watched  her  arrange  all  the  little  baggage,  belonging  not  only  to 
the  woman,  but  the  artist^  and  cover  her  favourite  goldfinch's  cage 
with  wool  for  the  journey,  would  have  taken  her  for  a  school- 
girl going  home  for  the  holidays.  But  her  heart  was  a  prey  to 
grief  under  this  apparent  calmness.  She  gave  way  to  no  violent 
demonstrations,  but  none  felt  wounds  more  deeply ;  her  soul  wore 
out  her  body  without  altering  her  cheek,  or  causing  a  wrinkle  on 
her  brow. 

The  next  day,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  Genevieve,  miserably 
jolted  in  the  patache  for  Gu^ret,  quitted  the  town.  Neither 
friends,  nor  tears,  nor  affectionate  cares  accompanied  her  departure. 
She  went  away,  as  she  had  so  long  lived,  alone,  caring  neither 
about  misery  nor  fatigue,  trusting  to  herself  to  gain  her  daily 
bread,  asking  help  from  no  one,  and  uttering  no  complaint,  but 
bearing  in  her  breast  an  incurable  woimd,  and  the  remembrance 
of  a  hope  for  ever  lost  to  her. 

Henriette  gave  the  letter  to  Joseph  with  an  air  of  self-satis- 
faction and  magnanimity  to  which  the  good  fellow  did  not  pay 
much  attention.  On  seeing  Genevieve's  writing,  he  seemed 
agitated,  read  the  letter  twice  over,  and  then,  without  answering 
any  of  Henriette' s  questions,  he  set  off,  and  ran  breathlessly  up 
Genevieve's  stair-case.  The  key  was  in  the  door ;  without  waiting 
to  knock  he  went  in,  found  the  two  first  rooms  empty,  and  then 
went  into  the  workroom. 

No  relics  of  Genevieve  were  there,  save  a  few  cambric  rose- 
leaves,  scattered  over  the  table.  Any  one  but  Joseph  would 
have  gathered  them  up  tenderly,  but  he  took  them  in  his  hand, 
crushed  them  angrily,  and  threw  them  on  the  ground,  swearing 
bitterly.  Then  he  hastened  to  saddle  his  horse,  and  set  off  for 
the  castle  of  Morand. 

"  All  this  is  very  fine,  but  Genevieve  is  gone — " 
It  was  thus  he  opened  the  conversation  when  he  abruptly  en- 
tered Andre's  chamber.    Andrfe  turned  pale,  got  up,  and  fell  back 
upon  his  chair,  without  understanding  anytbm.^  t3aa.\i  ioi^e^^^c*^^ 
but  terriRed  at  the  idea  of  any  new  SMffeim^.    ^  o^^^  ^atMSkSwsw 
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a  fearful  quarrel  with  him,  reproached  him  for  his  coldness  and 
cowardice,  and  when  he  had  finished,  perceived  that  he  had 
afflicted  and  alarmed  Andre  without  giving  him  any  information. 
Then  he  bethought  himself  of  Genevieve's  recommendation,  and 
of  the  care  which  his  friend's  health  yet  required,  and  his  first 
anger  appeased,  he  felt  that  he  had  set  about  his  work  in  a  cruel 
and  awkward  manner.  Embarrassed  by  the  part  he  had  to  play, 
he  walked  about  the  room  in  great  agitation,  and  then  drew  out 
Genevieve's  letter  and  threw  it  on  the  table.     Andre  read : 

"  Adieu,  Joseph.  When  you  receive  this  letter,  I  shall  be 
gone,  all  will  be  over  for  me.  Do  not  pity  me,  nor  afflict  your- 
self. I  have  courage.  I  am  doing  my  duty  and  there  is  another 
life  than  this.  Say  to  Andr^  that  my  cousin  is  so  much  worse 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  go  away  suddenly  without  waiting 
for  him  to  see  me.  Tell  him  I  shall  soon  return,  and  follow  the 
directions  I  gave  you  yesterday.  Accustom  him  little  by  little 
to  forget  me,  or  at  least  to  give  me  up.  Tell  his  father  I  beg 
him  to  treat  Andr^  with  kindness,  now  that  I  am  gone  for  ever. 
Adieu,  Joseph.  Thanks  for  your  friendship,  devote  it  now  all 
to  Andr^.  I  have  no  longer  need  of  any  thing.  Love  Henriette, 
she  is  goodhearted  and  sincere ;  do  not  make  her  unhappy,  let 
my  fate  show  you  how  sad  it  is  to  lose  all  hope.  After  some 
time,  when  all  is  over,  cured,  forgotten,  then  sometimes  remem- 
ber Genevieve." 

"  But  why  ?  what  have  I  done  ?  how  have  I  deserved  that  she 
should  leave  me  thus  ?'*  cried  Andr^,  in  despair. 

"  Faith,  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Joseph.  "  Devil  take  me  if 
I  can  understand  any  thing  about  your  love  !  but  this  is  not  the 
time  to  blow  one's  brains  out.  Listen,  Andr^,  there  ^is  but  one 
thing  to  be  said.     Are  you  determined  to  marry  Genevieve  ?'* 

"  Determined  !  yes,  Joseph.     How  can  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"  Determined !  that  is  well.  Now  are  you  sure  of  marrying  her  ? 
have  you  thought  of  every  thing  ?  have  you  foreseen  your  father's 
anger  ?  have  you  formed  any  plan  ?  Will  you  claim  your  fortune 
and  force  his  consent,  or  will  you  live  maritally  with  Genevieve 
without  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  take  up  some  profession 
which  will  furnish  you  both  with  a  subsistence  ?" 
,    *'J  will  never  make  ttLis  last  proposition  to  Genevieve.      I 
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know  I  should  blush  for  myself,  and  become  odious  to  her,  from 
the  day  when  I  sought  to  make  her  my  mistress,  being  able  to 
make  her  my  wife." 

"  Then  you  will  resist  your  father  openly  and  boldly  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well  then,  to  work  at  once.  Genevieve  is  not  very  far  off 
yet.  We  must  go  after  her.  You  are  strong  enough  to  go  out 
now  ;  I  will  harness  my  Fran9ois  to  your  father's  char-cL-bancs  ,• 
he  may  take  it  as  he  likes,  and  we  will  set  off  both  of  us.  We 
can  get  into  the  road  to  Gu^ret  by  a  cross  cut,  and  we  wdll  bring 
back  Genevieve.  That  will  do  for  to-day.  You  can  sleep  at  my 
house,  and  you  will  write  a  pretty  little  letter  to  the  Marquis,  in 
which  you  will  ask  his  consent  gently  and  politely. .  . .  then  we 
will  see  what  comes  of  it." 

This  project  pleased  Andre  much. ..."  Let  us  go,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  ready. , . .  " 

Joseph  went  to  the  door. .  . .  stopped  a  moment  to  think,  and 
then  camQ  back — 

"  What  did  your  father  say  to  you,  when  you  told  him  of  your 
determination  ?" 

"  What  did  he  say  to  me  ?"  said  Andre,  astonished,  '*  I  have 
never  told  him  of  it  yet !" 

"  Whai !  the  devil !  you  are  not  further  advanced  than  that ! 
and  why  have  you  not  told  him  of  it  ?" 

"  How  could  I  ?  Do  not  you  know  what  my  father  is  when 
he  is  angry  ?" 

"  Andr^,''  said  Joseph,  seating  himself  with  a  grave  air,  "  you 
will  never  marry  Genevieve,  and  she  has  acted  wisely  in  giving 
you  up."  • 

'*  Oh  Joseph !  how  can  you  speak  to  me  in  such  a  manner 
when  I  am  so  unhappy  ?"  cried  Andre,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands.  "  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  What  do  you  wish 
me  to  be  ?  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  lived  twenty 
years  under  a  tyrant's  yoke  !  You  have  been  brought  up  as  a 
man,  and  besides,  nature  has  also  made  you  strong.  As  for  me, 
I  was  bom  feeble,  and  so  I  have  been  oppressed." 

"  But  in  the  name  of  all  the  devils,''  cried  Joseph,  "men  are  not 
brought  up  like  dogs  !  they  are  not  driven  by  fear  of  the  whiij* 
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What  secret  has  your  father  found  out  to  £righten  you  thus? 
Are  you  afraid  of  heing  beaten,  or  does  he  starve  you  ?  do  you 
love  or  hate  him  ?  are  you  a  fanatic  or  a  coward  ?  Now,  let  us 
see,  what  is  there  to  hinder  your  saying  to  him,  '  My  father,  I 
love  a  poor  but  modest  girl,  and  I  have  given  my  word  to  marry 
her.  I  ask  your  approbation  respectfully,  and  I  assure  you  I  am 
not  undeserving  of  it.  If  yoii  consent  to  my  happiness,  I  will 
always  remain  your  son  and  your  friend ;  if  you  refuse,  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry,  but  I  cannot  fail  in  my  duty  towards  Genevieve. 
You  are  rich,  and  I  have  sufficient  of  my  own  to  live  upon,  let 
us  divide  our  property ;  that  is  yours,  this  is  mine.  I  have  the 
honour  to  present  you  my  respects,  Your  affectionate  son,  Andre.* 
That  is  the  way  one  ought  to  write  or  speak." 

"  Well  then,  Joseph,  I  will  write ;  you  are  right.  I  will  leave 
the  letter  on  the  table,  and  it  shall  be  given  him  by  a  servant 
after  we  axe  gone.  Go  and  get  the  char-d-bancs^  but  take  care 
no  one  sees  you." 

'*  Ah !  there  is  the  schoolboy  trembling  again  !  No,  Andr^, 
things  cannot  be  managed  in  this  fashion.  I  begin  to  see  clearly 
both  into  your  mind  and  my  own.  I  also  have  duties  to  perform 
towards  Genevieve.  I-  am  her  friend  ;  and  I  must  act  prudently, 
and  not  throw  her  into  new  misfortunes  through  my  inconsiderate 
zeal.  Before  you  pursue  her,  and  try  to  alter  a  resolution  which 
she  has  yet  the  strength  to  execute,  I  must  know  clearly  if  you 
are  capable  of  keeping  your's.  It  is  no  jesting  matter,  Diantre! 
the  reputation  of  a  virtuous  girl  must  not  be  the  sacrifice  of 
merely  a  romantic  fancy !" 

**  You  are  very  severe  with  me,  Joseph.  It  is  not  long  since 
you  ridiculed  me  because  I  took*the  affair  so  seriously,  and  you 
jested  about  Henriette  in  a  manner  that  I  have  never  dreamed 
of  doing  about  my  beloved  and  revered  Genevieve." 

"  You  axe  right  in  that,  I  do  not  know  why  I  am  reasoning 
thus,  and  I  say  things  I  never  said  before.  I  must  appear  odd  to 
you,  but  not  so  much  so  as  I  appear  to  myself.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  perhaps  quite  simple.     Listen,  Andr^.     I  must  tell  you  every 

''Good  God,  what  have  you  lo  ft^:^,^o^^^V>    ^wj.^'^^tl 
and  torment  me  to-day  enough,  to  di*v?e  m^  tsva.^^^ 
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"  Now  try  to  bring  all  your  intellect  to  bear  upon  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  What  I  see  of  your  conduct  and  Genevieve's 
makes  me  think  you  have  no  great  desire  to  marry  her. .  .  do  not  in- 
terrupt me — ^I  know  your  heart  is  good,  that  you  are  honourable, 
and  that  you  love  her — ^but  I  also  see  all  the  obstacles  in  your 
way  before  you  could  make  her  your  wife.  Listen,  Genevieve  is 
dishonoured  here,  but  I  do  not  believe  she  has  ever  been  your 
mistress.  I  would  put  my  hand  into  the  fire  to  prove  it.  She  is 
as  pure  now  as  on  the  day  of  her  first  communion." 

"  I  swear  it  by  the  living  God  !'*  cried  Andr^ ;  "  if  my  soul  had 
not  always  felt  the  most  sacred  respect  for  her,  her  very  first 
glance  would  have  inspired  me  with  it !" 

"  Well  then,  what  you  now  say,  decides  me  quite.  Weigh 
my  words  well,  and  answer  me  in  an  hour,  this  evening,  or  to- 
morrow if  you  want  time  to  reflect,  but  reply  to  me  decisively, 
and  without  any  mental  reserve.  Do  you  wish  that  I  myself 
should  ofier  to  marry  Genevieve  ? — ^If  she  consents,  it  is  done  !** 

"  You !"  cried  Andrfe,  stepping  back  with  surprise. 

"  Yes  ! — ^I !"  replied  Joseph.  "  May  the  devil  seize  me,  if 
I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  to  it !  It  is  no  make  believe  offer — 
It  is  a  thing  of  which  I  have  thought  twelve  hours  a  day,  since  the 
night  you  were  so  ill.  I  may  perhaps  repent  some  time,  but  to- 
day I  feel  it  is  my  duty ;  it  is  God's  will.  Genevieve  is  dis- 
honoured, and  in  despair.  You  cannot  marry  her,  and  yet  if 
you  do  not,  you  will  be  pursued  by  an  eternal  remorse.  I  am 
your  friend  ;  and  an  inner  voice  whispers  to  me,  Joseph  you  can 
repair  every  thing.  People  may  ridicule  you,  but  neither  Gene- 
vieve nor  Andrfe  will  be  ungrateful.  They  will  agree  to  part  for 
ever,  and  one  day  they  wiU  thank  you." 

Speaking  thus,  Joseph  became  quite  affected,  and  raised  him- 
self almost  to  the  height  of  the  generous  and  romantic  part 
under  shelter  of  which  he  hoped  to  persuade  Andre  to  re- 
nounce Genevieve.  Joseph  was  never  intended  for  a  hero  of 
romance.  He  was  an  acute  prgvincial  who  had  become  seriously 
smitten  with  Genevieve,  and  seeing  a  faint  hope  of  separating 
her  from  Andr^,  yielded  with  very  i^^^oTiaX^a  ^'^^'cssojl^  ^ks^Sl 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  loaLa^eti  \)aa  Tvs^Nxa^.  ^^ 
nothing  in  the  world  wo\ild  have  md\xced  \i\m  \»  ^-a^  ^».\:t«^% 
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to  his  aid  now.  His  *  character  was  a  singxdar  mixtrjre 
of  cunning  and  loyalty.  Therefore,  when  he  saw  that 
Andr^,  deceived  at  first  by  his  false  generosity,  after  enthu- 
siastically thanking  him,  refused  to  give  up  Genevifeve,  he 
immediately  abandoned  the  dream  of  happiness  he  had  con- 
ceived. When  he  heard  Andre  speak  of  his  love  wiih^  a 
kind  of  eloquence,  the  secret  of  which  was  quite  unknown  to 
him,  his  old  thoughts  resumed  their  sway.  "  No,"  said  he  inter- 
nally, "  Genevieve  would  never  forget  such  a  fine  orator,  and  take 
up  with  a  rustic  like  me.  If  the  world's  opinion,  or  mortification 
decided  her  to  accept  me,  she  would  soon  repent  of  it,  and  I 
should  have  made  three  persons  imhappy,  Andr^,  Genevieve  and 
myself.  Besides,"  again  thought  he,  "  Andr^  knows  how  to  love 
better  than  I  do.  He  knows  not  how  to  act,  but  he  can  suflTer 
and  weep— That  is  the  way  to  gain  the  heart  of  women.  The 
poor  youth  will  neither  have  the  strength  to  marry  nor  to  leave 
her — In  either  case,  he  will  be  unhappy,  but  I  cannot  have  it 
said,  that  I,  Joseph  Marteau,  his  childhood's  friend,  helped  to 
make  him  so— That  would  be  bad  indeed." 

With  these  ideas  and  maxims  Joseph  passed  in  one  day 
through  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion ;  and  at  last  resolved 
to  hasten,  with  all  his  power,  a  reconciliation  between  Andr^  and 
Genevieve. 

"  I  give  myself  up  to  you  as  my  best  friend,  as  my  only 
friend,"  said  Andr^ ;  "  tell  me  what  I  must  do,  help  me,  re- 
flect and  decide  ;  I  will  follow  your  orders  blindly." 

"  Well !"  said  Joseph,  "  then  we  must  act  honourably,  if  we 
wish  to  get  Genevieve's  assent — Go  to  your  father  immediately, 
and  ask  his  permission.  If  he  gives  it,  write  to  Genevieve  to 
return.  I  wiU  take  the  letter,  and  do  aU  I  can  to  decide  her.  If 
he  refuses,  we  will  go  without  telling  him,  and  we  must  proceed 
cavalierly  with  him." 

"  Cannot  you  save  me  from  this  horrible  conversation,"  said 
Andr^,  "  I  had  rather  attack  ten  men,  than  speak  to  my  father." 

"Impossible!  impossible!"  said  Joseph,  "he  will  refuse,  he 
wiZ/  abuse  you,  you  must  ex^pecl  \]tia.\.,\s>ai  ^<^  tom^?^.  \3aa  "better  ! 
a//  the  wrong  will  be  on  "his  side,  «acid  ^^  ^^\va:^^  ^^  TV5gax.\^ 
act  vigorously." 
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Andre  at  last  decided  to  go,  and  found  his  father  employed  in 
cleaning  his  guns.  He  entered  timidly,  and  made  the  door 
creak,  by  opening  it  slowly  and  with  a  trembling  hand. 

"  Now  then  !  what  is  it  ?  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  Mar- 
quis angrily,  why  do  not  you  come  in  boldly  ?  you  come  in  always 
like  a  thief  or  a  beggar." 

"  I  came  to  ask  a  moment's  conversation  with  you  ;'*  replied 
Andre  in  a  cold  and  timid  manner.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  tried  to  have  an  explanation  with  his  father.  The  Marquis 
was  so  astonished,  that  he  raised  his  eyes  and  surveyed  Andr6 
from  head  to  foot.  In  an  instant  he  foresaw  what  the  subject 
of  this  conversation  was  to  be,  and  his  anger  was  excited  even 
before  his  son  had  said  a  single  word.  They  were  both  silent 
for  a  moment,  and  then  the  Marquis  exclaimed : 

"  Have  you  come  here  merely  to  turn  up  the  whites  of  your 
eyes,  and  stare  at  me  ?     Speak,  or  get  away  with  you  !'* 

'*  /  mil  speak  to  you,  my  father,"  said  Andr^,  to  whom  the 
sense  of  insult  gave  courage.  "  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
in  love  with  Genevieve  the  flower  maker,  and  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  marry  her,  if  you  are  good  enough  to  give  your 
consent " 

"  And  if  I  do  not  give  it  ?"  said  the  Marquis,  restraining 
himself  a  little  ;  "  what  would  you  do  then  ?'^ 

"  I  would  endeavour  to  soften  you,  and  if  I  could  not. ..." 

"  Well,  what  then  ? " 

Andr^  was  five  minutes  without  answering.  His  father's 
gleaming  eyes  fixed  him  like  a  hare  fascinated  by  the  gaze  of  a 
greyhound.  "  Well  Monsieur,  the  would  -  be  bridegroom," 
said  the  Marquis,  mockingly,  "  what  would  you  do,  if  I  were 
to  forbid  you  to  set  your  foot  out  of  doors  for  a  twelvemonth  ?" 

"  I  would  disobey  you  my  father  !"  said  Andr^  spiritedly ;  "  for 
you  would  have  acted  towards  me  in  an  unjust  and  imreasonable 


manner." 


Nothing  in  the  world  could  have  irritated  the  Marquis  more 
than  his  son's  words  and  manner.     A  bolder  and  more  supple 
character  would  have  known  how  to  flatter  t\ii^  .YCK^^Tvss^cka*  -ss^ 
brutal  pride ;   but  Andrd  had  not  coxwrau^'fc  et^-WX!^  \»  ^vs^*^  ^^ 
ferocious  an  animal.     All  he  co\ild  do  Nd^a  \»  V^s^^^  ^  ^^"^^  ^^nsb^- 
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tenance  before  him  and  not  give  way  to  the  temptation  of  flying 
from  his  terrific  aspect. 

"  Ah,  now  it  is  out  !'*  said  the  Marquis,  grinding  his  teeth  and 
rubbing  his  hands,  "  this  is  what  is  to  be  done,  is  it  ?  Well,  let 
whatever  may  happen,  you  may  weep,  get  thin,  die,  very 
well,  fools  like  you  are  not  worthy  to  live,  but  my  consent  you 
will  not  have.  If  you  like  to  wait  for  my  death  you  may,  but  I 
have  no  intention  of  dying,  just  to  leave  you  the  power  of  marry- 
ing a '* 

Andr^  made  a  movement  to  leave  the  room,  rather  than  hear 
Genevieve  insulted.  The  Marquis  held  him  fast  by  the  arm,  and 
poured  forth  a  deluge  of  menaces  and  imprecations.  In  his  not 
very  Christian  sermon,  he  introduced  a  kind  of  sentimental  re- 
crimination after  his  own  peculiar  fashion.  He  reproached  Andr6 
with  all  his  tender  benefits  to  him,  and  represented  all  those 
every  day  cares  which  the  mere  duties  of  paternity  impose  upon 
every  man,  as  proofs  of  the  most  admirable  solicitude.  And  he 
concluded  his  speech  in  terms  which  would  have  made  it  just  as 
ludicrous  as  he  wished  it  to  be  pathetic,  if  Andre  had,  at  such  a 
time,  been  capable  of  a  feeling  of  amusement.  "  When  you  came 
into  the  world  ;"  said  he,  "  you  were  so  ugly  and  feeble  that  none 
of  the  village  nurses  would  take  you  to  bring  up ;  it  was  too 
great  a  responsibility  for  them  ;  but  at  last  I  found  a  poor  wretch 
from  La  Chassagne,  who  offered  to  take  you  home  with  her  ;  but 
when  I  saw  you  in  her  apron,  like  a  poor  little  spider,  I  thought 
the  sun  would  melt  you  on  the  way,][and  I  took  you  up  and  laid'you 
on  my  own  bed.  Then  I  sent  for  my  finest  goat,  a  goat  two  years 
old,  who  had  just  brought  forth,  and  I  gave  her  to  you  for  a 
nurse.  I  had  the  kids  killed  and  eaten,  and  yet  they  were  two 
beautiful  kids !  every  body  regretted  to  see  kids  of  such  a  good 
stock  go  to  the  slaughter-house  ;  but  I  hesitate4  at  nothing  which 
might  save  the  little  abortion,  who  nevertheless  was  destined  to 
cause  me  nothing  but  vexation.  I  kept  you  at  home,  during 
those  years  when  a  child  is  most  disagreeable ;  I  resigned  my- 
self to  the  cries  of  a  brat,  which  I  detest ;  and  you  never  cut  a 
tooth  without  my  giving  a  keie\aei  ot  ^sl  a^ton  to  the  servant 
who  nursed  you.  Faith.,  she  -was  a  VacL^'svaa  ^aS.A  ^^  t^^^ 
choose  the  ugliest  in  the  pro>?mce  \  au^l^^^V^^  ^^\  \^^Ttfi\. 
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choose  that  any  body  should  be  able  to  say  that  I  had  neglected 
any  thing  for  an  ill-conditioned  son  who  already  caused  me  such 
embarrassment,  and  who  was  never  to  be  good  for  any  thing. 
How  many  times  have  I  not  got  up  in  the  night  to  prepare  drinks 
for  you  when  you  had  convulsions !" 

Andr^  might  have  given  very  prosaic  explanations  to  his 
father's  grand  actions.  To  say  nothing  of  the  gifts  to  the  ser- 
vant, which  in  the  country  round,  were  not  attributed  solely  to 
paternal  tenderness,  he  might  have  remembered  that  the  Mar- 
quis was  also  in  the  habit  of  passing  his  nights  in  the  greatest 
agitation  if  one  of  his  animals  was  sick  ;  and  as  for  those  famous 
drinks,  which  he  prepared  himself,  and  which  were  exactly  similar 
to  those  he  gave  his  working  oxen,  Andr6  had  often  in  infancy 
been  made  to  essay  his  feeble  powers  against  the  energy  of  those 
diabolical  potions. 

But  Andr^  was  so  gentle  and  so  good,  that  for  a  moment  he 
was  softened,  and  almost  persuaded  by  these  vulgar  demonstra- 
tions of  kindness  ;  and  the  Marquis,  whilst  pursuing  his  decla- 
mation, observed  him  attentively. 

He  saw  signs  of  emotion  in  Andre's  countenance,  and  in  a 
great  hurry  to  resume  his  empire,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to 
strike  the  last  blow.     But  he  did  it  awkwardly. 

He  tried  to  cover  Genevieve's  conduct  with  infamy,  and  to  re- 
present her  as  a  manoeuvrer,  who  had  endeavoiired  to  inveigle 
the  heart  and  fortune  of  a  credulous  boy.  Andr6  recovered,  as 
if  by  magic,  the  little  moral  courage  he  had  brought  to  the 
conversation,  and  left  the  room,  declaring  to  his  father  that  he 
would  call  justice,  good  sense,  and  the  law,  to  his  aid,  if  he 
found  it  necessary.  With  a  better  managed  and  more  patient 
resistance,  he  might  have  vanquished  the  Marquis's  obstinacy* 
but  Andr^  dreaded  his  own  fatigue  of  heart  and  spirit  too  much 
to  enter  into  any  prolonged  struggle. 

Joseph  came  to  meet  him  on  the  staircase,  saying  "  I  heard 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  quarrel.  It  went  off  just 
as  I  expected  it  would.     The  char-ct-bancs  is  ready.     Let  us  go." 

They  set  off  so  quietly  that  the  Mar<\vns  loL^'^w^Ji  ^osssa  \Rk\ifc- 

come  aware  of  it  Joseph,  enchanted  a\.  axcj  esc«pad«^^\s5:sg^^*^^ 

Jiorse  on,  and  burst  into  fits  of  la\ig\i\jeT  \  ^\sK\sX.  Kaga^  I«?i2&s5^ 
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remembered  the  first  day  he  had  passed  with  Genevieve  at 
the  CMteau  Fondu,  and  which  he  had  achieved  by  a  similar 
flight. 

They  found  the  patache,  leaning  on  its  shafts  at  the  door  of 
a  public  house,  in  a  little  village  of  La  Marche.  It  was  not  yet 
quite  daylight.  The  conductor  was  drinking  a  flask  of  the  coun- 
try wine,  as  sour  as  vinegar,  which  he  proudly  preferred  to 
any  of  a  finer  growth. 

Joseph  and  Andr^  looked  eagerly  round  the  room,  which  was 
only  lighted  by  the  glimmering  of  a  small  fire.  They  perceived 
Genevieve  seated  in  a  comer,  her  head  supported  by  her 
hands,  leaning  on  a  table.  Andre  recognized  her  by  her  little 
violet  coloured  -shawl,  which  she  had  drawn  closely  round  her 
to  keep  her  from  the  cold  air  of  the  morning,  and  by  a  tress  of 
black  hair  which,  escaped  from  under  her  cap,  hung  upon  her 
hand  and  shone  like  a  tear.  Yielding  to  the  fatigue  of  a  night 
of  jolting,  the  poor  girl  was  sleeping  in  an  attitude  of  resigna- 
tion so  sweet  and  so  ndive^  that  Andr^  felt  his  heart  almost 
breaking  with  emotion.  He  sprang  forward,  and  clasped  her  in 
his  arms,  covering  her  with  tears  and  kisses. 

Genevieve,  awaking  with  a  cry,  believed  herself  in  a  dream, 
and  abandoned  herself  to  her  lover's  caresses,  whilst  Joseph, 
painfully  affected,  turned  his  back,  and  in  his  angry  emotion 
gave  a  great  kick  to  the  cat  who  was  sleeping  by  the  fire. 

However  Genevieve  wished  to  resist  and  continue  her  journey. 
Andr^  simmioned  Joseph  to  his  aid,  and  conjured  him  to  attest 
the  firmness  of  his  conduct  towards  his  father.  The  good 
hearted  Joseph  imposed  silence  on  his  ill  humour,  and  exagger- 
ated Andre's  bravery  and  noble  resolution.  Genevieve  could 
not  help  wishing  to  J^e  convinced.  They  held  coimsel  together  ; 
and  gave  something  to  the  conductor  to  induce  him  to  wait 
another  hour,  which  was  easier  to  manage  as  Genevieve  was  the 
only  passenger  in  the  patache, 

Genevieve  observed,  that  her  departm-e  must  already  be  known 
to  the  whole  town  of  L***  ;  that  her  abrupt  return  with  Andr^ 
would  he  a  subject  fox  mockery  ot  ^^^tAsI^  ^a  until  now  the 
illness  of  her  cousin  migVit  W^e  >aeerv.  \i^\\^N^^\  VV^^-^^^sr^^^ 
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to  give  to  all  this  story  the  air  of  a  lover's  quarrel  or  a  ro- 
mantic caprice.  Henriette's  jealousy  too  would  implicate  Joseph 
in  this  complication  of  events  in  a  strange  and  ridiculous  manner. 
Andr^,  always  ardent  and  courageous,  when  nothing  more  was 
required  than  to  foresee  obstacles,  declared  that  all  these  consi- 
derations must  be  trampled  under  foot.  Joseph,  more  calm, 
approved  of  all  Genevieve's  remarks,  and  decided  at  last  that  she 
should  stay  a  week  at  Gu6ret,  whilst  Andr^  should  return  to 
L***,  and  take  up  his  abode  with  him.  This  interval  was  to  be 
employed  in  making  a  respectful  appeal,  by  letter,  to  the  Mar- 
quis, after  which  recourse  was  to  be  had  to  legal  measures. 
Genevieve  shook  her  head  at  this,  without  saying  anything :  she 
was  determined  never  to  have  recourse  to  such  means.  Her  only 
hope  was  in  Andre's  perseverance  in  trying  to  soften  his  father  ; 
she  was  ignorant  that  this  perseverance  had  lasted  only  half  an 
hour,  and  would  never  be  revived. 

They  separated  with  many  promises  of  seeing  each  other  at 
the  week's  end,  and  of  writing  every  day.  Andr^,  follo^^fing 
Joseph's  advice,  wrote  to  his  father ;  the  letter  remained  im- 
answered.  Genevieve  waited  to  see  the  result  of  his  endea- 
vours before  she  came  to  any  decision.  Repeated  letters  from 
Andre  were  followed  by  continued  silence  from  the  Marquis. 
Genevieve  prolonged  her  absence.  Andr^,  in  despair,  issued  a 
'  writ  against  the  Marquis,  and  set  off  for  Gu^ret.  He  threw 
himself  at  Genevieve's  feet,  and  implored  her  to  return  with 
him,  or  let  him  remain  with  her;  and  she  had  nearly  con- 
sented, when  his  evil  genius  .prompted  him  to  tell  her  of  the 
last  act  of  firmness  which  he  had  displayed  towards  the  Mar- 
quis. This  piece  of  news  caused  great  grief  to  Genevieve ;  she 
strongly  disapproved  of  it,  and  complained  of  not  having  been 
consulted.  In  the  midst  of  her  sorrow  also,  she  felt  some 
little  resentment  against  her  lover,  and  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing it. 

"  See  into  what  you  have  drawn  me,"  said  she.  "  I  always 
endeavoured  to  shim  you,  and  by  your  imprudence  you  have 
thrown  me  into  an  abyss,  from  'wTaicYi  ^^  ^-aJ^  t\ks^x  tv^^  's^.'^ssss.. 

/  am  covered  with  disgrace,  my  \ioivo\3Ct  \o^\»%  "asv^  \si  ^«^'«5s. 

this  stain,  I  must  exhort  you  to  v\o\aXe  ^NX.  ^Oc^^  ^^a^^^'s*  ^"^  *^^ 
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piety.  No,  it  is  impossible,  Andr^,  we  had  better  suffer  than 
be  guilty.  If  we  succeed  by  means  for  which  we  shall  feel  such 
deep  remorse,  we  shall  condemn  ourselves  in  this  life  to  the 
torments  of  hell." 

Andr^  knew  not  how  to  refute  these  scruples,  more  especi- 
ally as  he  participated  in  them  himself.  He  felt  that  duty  ordered 
him  to  quit  her,  and  leave  her  to  accomplish  her  courageous  sa- 
crifice, even  were  he  to  die  of  grief. 

But  thia  was  far  beyond  his  strength,  and  he  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  weeping,  and  seeking  consolation  from  Genevieve. 

Genevieve  was  strong  minded  and  magnanimous ;  but  she 
was  a  woman  and  she  loved.  She  deeply  regretted  not  having 
the  support  of  a  lover  more  courageous  than  herself. 

"  Ah,"  said  she  to  Ajidr6,  "  you  are  misleading  me,  and 
making  me  sink  in  my  own  self-esteem ;  I  shall  never  be  en- 
tirely consoled,  and  shall  always  blame  you  a  little.  With  a 
man  of  stronger  character  than  yours,  I  also  should  have  dis- 
played an  heroic  virtue,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  capable  of 
it,  and  that  I  was  meant  for  some  uncommon  destiny.  And  yet, 
now  I  am  falling  into  a  selfish  and  culpable  existence.  I  am 
about  to  endeavour  sordidly  to  marry  a  man  richer  than  myself, 
and  why  ?  to  silence  calumny.  Andr^,  Andr^,  give  me  up 
there  is  yet  time  ;  fear,  that  if  I  yield  to-day  I  shall  repent  to- 


morrow." 


"  You  are  right,"  said  Andr^ — ^"  let  us  separate,"  and  he  fell 
into  convulsions.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  support  these 
violent  emotions.  Genevieve  had  not  the  superhuman  courage 
to  reduce  him  to  despair  by  leaving  him  at  such  a  cruel  mo- 
ment. She  yielded  to  all  he  wished,  and  returned  with  him 
to  L***. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  LIFE  of  suffering  now  began  for  both.  On  one  side,  the  Mar- 
quis, infuriated  at  being  served  with  the  summons,  complained 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  his  son's  violence,  and  of  the 
impudence  of  the  grisette  who  was  endeavouring  to  thrust  her- 
self upon  his  noble  family.  He  found  many,  either  envious  of 
Genevieve's  merit,  or  eager  to  carry  about  other  people's  secrets  ; 
and  the  calumnies  uttered  against  the  poor  girl  soon  acquired  a 
frightful  publicity.  All  the  prudes  of  the  town,  and  their  num- 
ber was  not  small,  withdrew  their  custom  from  her,  and  went 
in  crowds  to  another  florist  who  had  taken  advantage  of  Gene- 
vieve's absence  to  establish  herself  at  L***.  Her  flowers  looked 
ridiculous  by  the  side  of  those  of  Genevieve ;  but  who  cared  for  that, 
or  would  even  notice  it,  except  some  two  or  three  amateurs  of 
botany,  who  cultivated  flowers,  but  did  not  purchase  them. 
Want  soon  attacked  Genevieve,  but  no  one  perceived  it.  Andre 
least  of  all,  for.  she  knew  well  how  to  conceal  her  poverty  ; 
though  she  suffered  from  prolonged  fasting,  and  her  health  was 
seriously  affected. 

Henriette's  friendship  also,  which  had  once  been  a  comfort 
and  assistance  to  her,  was  now  entirely  withdrawn. 

Joseph's  last  flight,  the  frequent  visits  he  still  paid  to  Ge- 
nevieve, and,  above  all,  the  indifference  he  could  no  longer  dis- 
semble, were  so  many  poisoned  arrows  to  Henriette ;  the  sting 
of  which  she  made  her  rival  feel.  She  had  a  good  heart,  and 
her  first  impidse  was  always  generous  ;  but  her  soul  was  not 
sufficiently  noble  to  resist  the  mortification  of  being  abandoned, 
and  the  raillery  of  her  companions.  She  loaded  Genevieve 
with  ridiculous  threats.  The  unhappy  girl  lost  at  last  the  calm 
and  noble  pride  which  had  supported  her  until  now.  She  be- 
came timid,  and  her  mind  became  weaker;  her  nights  were 
passed  in  fearfrd  loneliness ;  her  imagination,  disturbed  by 
fever,  tormented  her  with  phantoms — ^now  the  Marquis^  now 
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Henriette  trampled  her  under  their  feet,  and  tore  her  heart 
out,  whilst  Andr6  calmly  slept,  and  deaf  to  her  cries,  never 
awaked  to  her  assistance.  She  left  her  bed,  bewildered, 
bathed  in  sweat,  and  opening  her  window,  exposed  herself  to 
the  cold  autumn  air.  One  morning,  when  Andr^  entered,  he 
found  her  fainting  on  the  ground ;  he  determined  to  quit  her 
no  more,  and  insisted  on  passing  the  night  in  the  next  cham- 
ber. This  was  indeed  necessary — Genevieve  had  no  other 
friend  to  succour  her.  Neither  she  nor  Andrfe,  who  was  re- 
duced' to  the  same  poverty  as  herself,  could  afford  to  pay  a 
nurse  ;  besides,  could  Andre  leave  her  to  mercenary  cares 
when  he  believed  himself  capable  of  watching  over  her  with  the 
security  and  respect  of  a  brother  ? 

He  little  knew  to  what  temptation  he  exposed  himself.  In 
the  midst  of  the  night,  Genevieve's  cries  awaked  him  suddenly, 
he  rose,  and  found  her  half  naked,  pale,  and  her  hair  dishevelled. 

She  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  calling  out  "  save  me,  save 
me."  And  when  this  delirious  excitement  had  passed  away, 
she  sank  in  a  state  of  weakness  into  his  embrace,  and  yielded 
herself  up,  indifferent  and  almost  insensible  to  his  caresses.  An- 
dre vowed  to  himself  never  to  profit  by  these  moments  of  ex- 
haustion and  forgetfulness.  He  sat  by  her  bedside,  and  soothed 
her  to  sleep  upon  his  heart,  but  this  heart  throbbed  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youth,  and  passion  so  long  suppressed.  Each  night  he 
hoped  to  calm  the  excitement  which  devoured  him,  by  a  warmer 
embrace,  by  a  more  passionate  kiss  than  the  preceding,  and  each 
night  he  believed  he  could  restrain  himself  to  this  last  caress,  so 
warm,  yet  still  so  chaste. 

What  can  there  be  of  impurity  in  the  love  of  these  two  youth- 
ful beings,  so  beautiful,  so  sad,  left  to  themselves,  abandoned  by 
all  ?  Andre  could  not  long  resist  the  promptings  of  nature  and 
passion.  Genevieve,  ill  and  suffering,  became  dearer  to  him  each 
day.  The  flush  of  fever  animated  her  beauty  with  an  unusual 
splendour  ;  with  such  a  blush  and  such  brilliant  eyes,  she  was 
another  woman,  if  not  more  beloved,  at  least  more  desired.  An- 
dr6  knew  not  how  to  struggle  mlh.  himself;  he  yielded,  and  Ge- 
nevieve with  him. 

When  she  recovered  "hex  aeuses,  ^lA  V^x  %\x^ti%^,  \\.  ^^vsa^a.^ 
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to  her,  as  though  she  were  awaking  from  a  dream,  in  which 
some  genie  of  the  Arabian  Nights  had  brought  her  to  her  lover's 
arms  during  her  sleep.  Andr^  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  watered 
them  with  his  tears,  conjuring  her  not  to  repent  of  the  happiness 
she  had  given  him.  Genevieve  pardoned  him,  but  gloomily,  and 
with  despair  in  her  heart ;  she  had  too  much  noble  pride  not  to 
hate  anything  which  seemed  like  a  victory  of  the  senses  over  the 
mind ;  she  dared  not  reproach  Andr^,  she  knew  the  excessive 
grief  into  which  the  least  sign  of  displeasure  from  her  threw 
him ;  she  knew  that  his  power  over  himself  was  so  little,  that  in 
his  grief  he  was  quite  capable  of  committing  suicide. 

She  bore  her  sorrow  silently,  but  instead  of  excusing  all  the 
impulses  of  passion,  she  felt  that  Andr^  became  less  sacred, 
less  dear  to  her  every  day. 

She  loved  him  perhaps  even  more  devotedly,  but  he  was  no 
longer  for  her,  as  in  times  gone  by,  a  cherished  friend,  a  venera- 
ted instructor ;  tenderness  remained,  but  enthusiasm  was  dead  for 
ever.  Pale  and  abstracted  in  his  arms,  she  thought  of  that  time, 
when  their  studies  went  on  without  their  even  daring  to  glance 
at  one  another  ;  and  this  time  of  fear  and  hope  was  a  thousand- 
fold dearer  to  her  memory  than  the  present  hours  of  entire 
possession. 

To  crown  their  misfortune  Genevieve  became  pregnant ;  then 
there  was  no  farther  possibility  of  drawing  back  ;  Andre  re- 
newed the  summons  against  his  father,  and  one  evening,  Ge- 
nevieve, supported  by  Joseph's  friendly  arm,  went  to  church, 
and  received  the  nuptial  ring  from  Andr^  ;  she  had  been  that 
morning  before  the  mayor  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  ;  her 
marriage  altogether  was  sad  and  secret  as  a  crime. 

The  poverty  into  which  this  unhappy  pair  were  now  sinking, 
and  above  all,  Genevieve's  pregnancy,  made  it  necessary  for 
Andr6  to  claim  his  fortune,  but  she  most  decidedly  opposed 
this  measure.  "  No,"  said  she,  "  it  is  sufficient  to  have  dis- 
obeyed him,  and  to  have  braved  his  anger  and  his  curse ;  there 
is  no  need  to  merit  his  contempt  and  hatred.  Until  now,  he 
may  say  I  have  been  a  fool,  who  has  falleiv  m  \Rr?^  ^^^^sicL  \ifi» 
son,  and  drawn  him  into  these  imaiottvnv^^  \  \sv\.\,  \ife  xKasiv*  tss^N. 
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be  able  to  say  that  I  am  a  vile  adventuress  who  wishes  to  de- 
spoil him  of  his  possessions,  to  enrich  herself. 

Andre  saw  all  the  suffering  and  privations  which  their  poverty 
imposed  upon  his  wife  ;  and  he  ought  to  have  surmounted  her 
scruples,  and  scuurificed  everything  for  her  who  was  so  soon  to 
make  him  a  father ;  but  for  him  this  last  effort  was  the  most 
difficult  of  all.     He  knew  that  the  Marquis  cared  yet  more  for 
money  than  power ;  he  foresaw  letters  of  reproach,  and  menaces 
more  terrible  even  than  those  from  which  he  had  suffered  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage,  and  besides,  he  flattered  himself   he 
could  support  Genevieve  by  his  own  industry.     After    much 
trouble  he  had  obtained   some  miserable   employment  in   one 
of  the  colleges.  Andr4  was  well  instructed  and  intelligent,  but  he 
was  not  industrious.     He  had  no  power  of  applying  and  at- 
taching himself  to  a  profession,  or  of»  drawing  advantages  from 
it  towards  raising  himself  by  perseverance  to  a  better  and  more 
honourable  position.  This  usher's  work  was  most  odious  to  him ; 
and  he  discharged  its  duties  so  unwillingly  as  to  draw  upon 
himself   the  dislike  both   of   the   pupils   and   the  professors. 
They  annoyed  him  with  vexations  which  rendered  the  exercise 
of  his  wretched  employment  more  and  more  painful  :  he  bore 
them   as  well    as    he   could,  but  his  health   suffered.     Every 
evening,  on  returning  home,  he  had  a  nervous  attack,  and  often 
in  the  morning  he  was  so  feeble,  and  felt  so   overcome,  both 
by  grief  and  anger,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  drag  him- 
self to  his  class :  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation. 

Joseph  gave  him  the  full  conmiand  of  his  purse,  but  he  was 
not  rich,  and  burthened  with  a  family  to  support.    Besides  when 
Genevieve,  from  whom  Andr^  had  concealed  his  friend's  loans, 
discovered  them,  she  opposed  any  renewal  of  them  most  ear- 
nestly.    She  bore  hunger  and  cold  with  heroic  fortitude,  and 
'  condemned   herself  to  the  rudest  household  labour  without  a 
murmur.  Andr6  was  unhappy  enough  ;  remorse  and  anguish  tor- 
tured him  enough ;  she  endeavoured  to  console  him  by  mingling 
her  tears  with  his.     But  a  woman  csmnot  long  love  a  man  whom 
she  feels  inferior  to  liexseli  •,  \ax^  mtlaout  veneration,  without 
enthuai&am,  is  but  Mendsbip  -,  aiTi^incrA^^  \«.\s^3^^^»^^««^^^ 
under  those  immense  e^nls  acce^^e^^^^  n^^  ^^^  ^W^-^^. 
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All  that  Joseph  perceived  of  this  was  Andre's  appearance  of 
suffering  and  sadness,  and  his  precarious  situation ;  he  neither 
knew  what  counsel  nor  what  aid  to  give  him.  One  morning 
he  took  his  gun  and  gametag,  bought  a  hare  in  the  market, 
and  went  across  the  fields  to  the  Castle  of  Morand.  It  was 
six  months  since  he  had  had  any  direct  intercourse  with  the 
Marquis ;  he  only  knew  that  Monsieur  de  Morand  laid  the  whole 
blame  of  all  that  had  occurred  upon  his  shoulders,  and  that  he 
spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest  resentment.  "  But  come  what 
come  may,"  said  Joseph  to  himself,  on  his  way  there,  "I  must 
endeavour  to  do  something  with  him,  no  matter  what,  no  mat- 
ter how.  Joseph  Marteau  is  no  fool,  he  will  be  guided  by 
circumstances,  and  try  to  study  the  Marquis  from  head  to  foot 
in  order  to  get  some  hold  over  him," 

The  Marquis  little  looked  for  a  \dsit  from  him.  He  was  super- 
intending one  of  his  fields  being  sown  with  rye  ;  and  Joseph  was 
much  struck  with  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  his  ap- 
pearance and  attitude.  Andre's  revolt  and  flight  had  produced  a 
certain  impression  on  his  paternal  feelings;  but  his  principal  re- 
gret was  from  no  longer  having  any  one  to  torment.  The  stolid 
philosophy  of  those  around  him  made  them  endure  his  angry 
outbreaks  with  the  most  stoical  indifference ;  the  fear,  chang- 
ing  colour,  and  tears  of  Andr^  were  victories  in  themselves 
more  real  and  more  complete,  and  he  could  not  console  himself 
for  the  loss  of  these  daily  triumphs. 

As  Joseph  fully  expected  the  cool  reception  he  met  with,  he 
put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter  as  though  he  had  not  per- 
ceived it  in  the  least. 

"  I  did  not  expect  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,"  said  M.  de 
Morand. 

"Neither  did  I,"  said  Joseph,  "  but  as  I  was  passing  this 
way,  and  saw  you  so  near,  I  could  not  help  stopping  to  say 
good  morning." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  the  Marquis, "  you  could  not  help  it,  es- 
pecially as  it  cost  you  so  little  trouble." 

Joseph  ^ook  his  head  with  that  air  of  ftonAommk  "^IsJl^sK  Vs^r 
knew  so  well  how  to  assume  when    it.  ^vsiVe^  \mxv.    '*'' Vjs^««^^ 
neighbour/'  said  he—"  I  beg  your  pai^oTv,  \  ^^tcc^'^^*  %^*^  '^'^  ^^ 
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the  habit  of  calling  you  so ;  we  do  not  understand  one  another ; 
and  since  here  you  are,I  must  tell  you  what  is  on  my  mind.  I  had 
resolved  never  to  have  this  explanation ;  but  when  I  saw  you 
there  with  that  honest  face,  which  I  remember  when  I  was 
not  so  high  as  my  gun,  it  was  too  much  for  me ;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  forget  my  anger  against  you  and  come  and  give  you 
a  good  shake  of  the  hand.  So  shake  hands.  Two  honest  men 
do  not  meet  each  other  every  day,  as  the  saying  is." 

Gross  flattery  had  an  immense  power  over  the  Marquis  •;  and 
he  could  not  refuse  his  hand,  but  at  the  same  time  he  looked  at 
Joseph  with  an  air  of  surprise  and  displeasure.  "  What  does 
all  this  mean  ?"  said  he,  "  you  pretend  to  be  angry  with  me, 
and  appear  to  be  forgiving  me  something,  when  it  is  I  who. ..." 
*'  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  neighbour,"  interrupted 
Joseph,  *'  and  that  is  just  the  thing  I  am  going  to  complain  of; 
I  know  what  you  accuse  me  of,  and  I  take  it  very  ill  of  you  to 
suspect  a  friend  without  making  any  enquiries." 

"  Enquiries  !  about  what  in  the  devil's  name  !  do  not  I  know 
all  about  it  ?  Did  you  not  carry  off  my  son  before  my  eyes, 
to  go  and  seek  for  that  fool,  who  without  your  interference, 
would  have  gone  off  to  Gu^ret,  and  most  likely  never  have 
come  back  ?  Were  not  you  his  gossip  and  companion,  in  all 
these  fine  enterprises  ?  Did  not  you  advise  Andr^  to  insult  and 
disobey  me  ?  Did  not  yom  give  your  arm  to  the  bride  on  the 
very  day  of  this  respectable  marriage?  Answer  all  that, Joseph; 
and  just  ask  your  conscience,  whether  I  ought  not  to  refuse  my 
hand,  when  you  offer  yours  ?" 

Joseph  felt  there  was  some  reason  in  what  the  Marquis  said, 
and  was  obliged  to  make  an  effort  to  avoid  being  utterly  dis- 
concerted. 

"  I  agree,"  said  he,  "  that  appearances,  are  against  me.  Mar- 
quis ;  but  if  we  had  sought  each  other  instead  of  keeping  aloof, 
you  would  see  that  I  acted  quite  in  an  opposite  way  to    that 
which  you  believe.     The  day  when  I  went  off  with  Andr4  and 
your  char-a-bancs,  and  my  horse,  I  think  I  did  my  duty  fully, 
as  a  sincere  friend,  to  both  fatliet  and  son." 
"  How  do  you  make  that  oul,  i^ia^  V  ^^\^*(}sia^^xQ^Y^.,^StaP5is^- 
ffing  bia  shoulders. 
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"  How  do  I  make  it  out  ?"  said  Joseph,  with  matchless 
effrontery ;  "  do  not  you  remember  the  ungovernable  anger, 
and  insolent  irony  of  your  son  in  the  last  explanation  you  had 
together  ?" 

"  It  is  true  I  had  never  seen  him  so  bold  or  so  obstinate,"  said 
the  Marquis. 

'*  Well  then,"  said  Joseph,  "  without  me  he  would  have  passed 
all  boimds  of  filial  respect ;  and  when  I  saw  the  unhappy  young 
man  in  such  a  state  of  exasperation,  and  fully  resolved  on  telling 
you  of  the  frightful  project  which  he  had  imagined  in  the  height 
of  his  passion. ..." 

"  What  project  ?"  said  the  Marquis,  *'  his  marriage,  do  you 
mean  ?  I  think  he  had  told  me  of  that  plainly  enough.'* 

"  No,  no.  Marquis,  something  far  worse  than  that,  which,  but 
for  me,  he  would  have  put  into  practice  that  very  day." 

"  But  what  was  it  then  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  you,  your  hair  Would  stand  on 
end  with  horror.  Ah,  the  fatal  effects  of  love  !  Happily,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  out  of  the  house,  I  hoped  to  deceive  him, 
to  make  him  fancy  we  were  running  after  his  fair  one,  and  under 
favour  of  night,  to  get  him  to  go  and  sleep  at  my  farmhouse  at 
Grani^res,  when  I  hoped  he  might  get  calmer,  and  hear  reason  : 
but  he  perceived  the  trick,  and  after  threatening  me  like  a  mad- 
man, he  jimiped  out  of  the  char-iL-bancs,  and  began  nmning  across 
the  fields  as  though  he  were  out  of  his  senses.  I  had  incredible 
trouble  to  overtake  him,  and  before  I  got  hold  of  him,  he  struck 
me  several  times. ..." 

"  Impossible !"  said  the  Marquis,  until  then  half  convinced, 
but  whom  Joseph's  last  impudent  assertion  was  rendering  in- 
credulous again.  "  Andrd  never  had  the  strength  to  give  a  tap 
even  to  a  fly." 

"  Do  not  you  know,  Marquis,"  replied  Joseph,  quite  unmoved, 
"  that  during  the  excitement  of  love  or  madness,  the  most  feeble 
men  become  robust?     Do  not  you  remember  that  his  struggles   • 
in  his  nervous  attacks  were  so  violent  that  you  could  hardly  hold 
him,  and  you  certainly  are  not  particularly  effemiiL^tft  V 

"Bah  /  that  was  because  1  was  a£i^^  oi  \ik\^^biKflv% ^ssk^ "^ "^ 
touched  him/' 
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"  Oh,  well,  it  was  just  for  that  very  reason  that  I  let  him 
thump  me  xmtil  he  had  appeased  himself,  and  then  seeing 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  prevent  his  going  on  to  rejoin 
Genevieve,  I  resolved  to  go  with  him,  to  try  and  render  the  in- 
terview less  dangerous.  Is  that  treacherous  conduct  towards 
you,  neighbour  ?" 

"  That  is  all  very  fine,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  but  since  then  you 
have  certainly  given  him  very  bad  advice.*' 

"  Those  who  say  so  lie  in  their  throats,"  cried  Joseph,  pre- 
tending to  be  furious ;  "I  should  just  like  to  have  them  within 
reach  of  my  gun,  to  see  if  they  would  dare  to  keep  up  their  im- 
posture." 

"  You  may  say  what  you  will,  Joseph,  but  if  you  had  employed 
your  influence  over  Andre,  you  might  have  prevented  his  acting 
as  he  has ;  but  you  folded  your  arms  and  said  to  yourself,  '  Let 
what  will  happen,  it  is  that  old  grumbler's  afiair,  I  need  not 
trouble  myself  about  it.'  Oh,  I  know  your  indifference,  Joseph, 
just  as  though  I  had  seen  it." 

Joseph,  seeing  the  Marquis  sensibly  softened,  redoubled  his 
boldness,  and  affirmed  by  the  most  frightful  asseverations  that 
he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  bring  back  Andre  to  a  sense  of 
his  duty  ;  "  but  Andre,"  said  he,  "  was  an  unchained  lion,  who 
listened  to  nothing,  and  displayed  a  character  at  once  obstinate, 
violent,  and  revengeful,  over  which  there  was  no  getting  any 
power." 

"  It  is  a  very  strange  thing,"  said  the  Marquis,  listening  with 
a  stupified  face,  "  he  was  so  indifferent  and  timid  with  me." 

"Do  not  think  so;  Marquis,"  said  Joseph,  "you  never  imder- 
stood  him,  the  fellow  is  as  sly  as  the  devil." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  he  pretended  to  submit, 
but  I  had  no  sooner  turned  my  back  than  the  rascal  went  and 
disobeyed  me  immediately." 

"  You  see  I  know  him  well,"  said  Joseph,  "  he  acted  just  the 

same  with  me  ;  after  I  had  had  an  infernal  scene  with  him,  trying 

to  bring  him  back  to  the  respect  he  owes  you,  he  pretended  to 

be  convinced;  "I  turned  my  \iack,  ^3vd  behold  I  there  was  my 

young  gentleman  off  to  look  aiVei  \i\^  "wnX.  ^«rq^\^  \si  ^«^^  "^^^a. 

to  jrou/' 
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"  Ah,  the  scoundrel,"  said  the  Marquis,  clenching  his  fist  at 
this  remembrance.  "  But  yet  I  do  not  see,  Joseph,  why  you 
still  visit  him,  for  you  are  still  his  most  intimate  friend;  you  are 
seen  every  where  together  ;  your  arm  is  always  at  his  wife's  ser- 
vice, they  even  say  that  you  have  been  in  love  with  her,  and  that 
during  Andre's  illness,  you  were  quite  in  her  good  graces.  Did 
not  you  cause  a  horrible  scene  on  that  very  night  when  she  dared 
to  intrude  herself  here  ?  In  all  other  circimistances,  I  should 
have  forgotten  our  old  friendship  and  broken  your  head  for  you ; 
it  is  quite  true,  I  was  rather  in  a  passion  that  night." 

"  Neighbour,  allow  me  to  tell  you,  in  the  name  of  our  old  friend- 
ship that  you  were  wrong.  Andre's  life  was  the  principal  thing 
just  then.  Much  I  cared  for  that  wench !  Did  not  you  see  how 
I  made  her  take  herself  off  the  moment  Andre  went  to  sleep 
again  ?" 

"  No,  I  had  gone  to  sleep  myself  just  then." 

"  Ah,  I  am  very  sorry  you  did  not  see 'that.  I  told  her  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  and  now,  do  not  you  think  I  repeat  it  to  her 
every  day  ?  As  for  her,  after  all,  she  is  a  very  good  girl,  sweet 
tempered,  industrious,  and  full  of  right  feeling.  I  had  at  one 
time  rather  a  bad  opinion  of  her,  but  I  know  her  much  better 
now.  I  am  sure  you  would  find  nothing  to  complain  of  in  her  if 
you  knew  her.  He  who  will  not  hear  reason,  he  who  threatens 
and  executes  is  Andre.  You  have  no  idea  what  your  son  is  at 
present,  Marquis ;  and  if  you  only  knew  upon  what  he  has  re- 
solved, and  what  until  now  I  have  succeeded  in  preventing,  you 
would  no  longer  say  I  gave  him  bad  advice." 

"  You  must  tell  me  what  he  has  resolved  upon.  Ah!  I  am  not 
much  afraid  of  him.  I  should  just  like  to  see  what  new  thing  he 
is  going  to  set  about  !'* 

*'  There  are  things  which  the  firmest  character  and  most  en- 
lightened mind  can  neither  foresee  nor  prevent,"  said  Joseph 
gravely  ;  "  the  new  laws  give  children  such  immense  resources 
against  the  sacred  authority  of  parents." 

The  Marquis  began  to  foresee  the  opening  to  which  Joseph 
was  leading  the  way.     He  had  thought  of  it  \iMCk&<?^i  \sNSstfc'^Siass!i: 
once,  hut  had  flattered  himself  tkat  Axv^it  ^o\\^  XiS^^t  'Vw^ 
recourse  to  such  extremities.     QmU  diecwJ^^^s^  ^^^'^^^^^^' 
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tended  Mendship,  he  began  to  feel  serious  forebodings,  and  cast 
a  strange  look  around  him,  which  Joseph  understood  at  once. 
He  promised  himself  to  get  some  advantage  from  the  Marquis's 
avaricious  terror ;  and  in  order  to  get  a  little  more  hold  over  him, 
he  adroitly  invited  himself  to  dinner. 

"  My  request  cannot  be  thought  indiscreet,"  said  he,  taking  the 
Hare  which  he  had  bought  in  the  market,  out  of  his  game-bag, 
"  for  I  can  furnish  the  roast  meat  myself." 

"  It  is  a  fine  hare,"  said  the  Marquis,  looking  at  it  with  the  air 
of  a  connoisseur. 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Joseph,  "  but  do  not  pay  me  too  many 
compliments,  neighbour,  for  it  is  your  own  property  I  bring  you  ; 
I  killed  it  on  your  land." 

"Really?"  said  the  Marquis,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  joy; 
"  well  now,  only  see,  and  they  pretend  there  are  no  hares  to  be 
found  on  my  estate.  1  know  there  are  plenty  of  them,  for  every 
year  I  rear  more  than  fifty,  which  I  stock  my  fields  with  in  April. 
It  costs  me  something,  but  it  is  agreeable  to  find  a  hare  now  and 
then  in  one's  own  furrows." 

"  Do  not  I  know  that  ?" 

"  Well,  you  know  all  the  petty  spite  of  my  neighbours  about 
these  unlucky  hares.  One  says,  *  he  is  ruining  himself  by  such 
folly.'  Another,  '  he  has  lost  his  wits,  hares  will  never  multiply 
on  such  a  dry  and  stony  soil,  they  will  all  seek  the  woods.'  Then 
says  a  third,  *  the  Marquis  finds  hares  for  his  neighbours,  he  rears 
leverets  for  his  own  conmion,  but  they  go  to  eat  the  wild  thyme 
of  Theil.'  Even  my  gamekeeper  audaciously  declares  he  has 
never  seen  the  track  of  a  hare  in  our  fields." 

"  Well  then,  what  may  this  be  ?"  said  Joseph,  balancing  his 
hare  proudly  by  the  ears.  "  Is  it  a  donkey  ?  Is  it  a  mouse  ?  I 
should  just  like  the  gamekeeper  and  the  neighbours  to  be  here, 
to  tell  me  if  what  I  have  here  is  an  owl  or  a  gosling." 

This  fine  piece  of  wit  made  the  Marquis  laugh  outright. 

"  Tell  me,  Joseph,  was  that  the  only  hare  you  saw  on  the 
common  }" 
"  There  were  three  togetYiei"  ^\^  ^o^^^V^ia^hesitatingly,  "  I 
think  I  hit  another,  who  w\\\  ivo\,\^we  m\3L<iV\G\i^^^\.  ^\? 
"  Three  together  I"  said  ttie  ^eYi^\i\fteL^^xQ^^, 
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"  Three,  who  were  skipping  about  like  good  citizens  in  the 
Mars^che  de  Lourche,  I  think  one  of  them  was  with  young  from 
her  manner  of  running  ;  she  was  very  large." 

"  Ah  !  hares  will  never  multiply  on  the  Marquis's  land  !*'  said 
M.  de  Morand,  rubbing  his  hands.  *'  Now  tell  me,  Joseph,  you 
did  not  fire  at  the  doe  ?" 

"  Was  I  likely  ?  Do  not  I  know  the  respect  due  to  the  breeder. 
Ah,  but  we  will  try  a  shot  or  two  at  the  young  ones,  some  six 
months  hence,  when  they  have  had  time  to  be  papa  and  mama  in 
their  turn." 

"  Yes !  yes !"  cried  the  Marquis,  "  and  we  will  give  the 
neighbours  a  dinner,  and  make  them  all  in  a  rage,  by  giving 
them  nothing  but  hares  killed  on  my  own  estate  !*' 

"  First  course  jugged  hare !"  cried  Joseph,  "  roast  hare,  backs 
of  leverets  ;  side  dishes,  slices  of  hare  with  salad,  hare  patties, 
minced  hare  and  hashed  hare.  The  guests  will  be  quite  ill.  with 
anger  and  indigestion  !*' 

Amusing  his  host  by  these  facetious  remarks,  Joseph  and  he 
reached  the  chateau.  Dinner  was  soon  ready.  The  famous 
hare,  which  had  most  likely  passed  its  innocent  life  half  a  dozen 
leagues  away  from  the  Marquis*s  estate,  seemed  doubly  savoury 
to  him,  and  full  of  a  Morand  flavour  which  he  pretended  to  re- 
cognize. The  Marquis  became  quite  exhilirated  at  dinner,  and 
when  they  left  the  table,  he  was  quite  in  a  good  humour  and 
disposed  to  be  confidential.  Joseph  had  kept  a  guard  over  him- 
self, and  whilst  pretending  to  keep  pace  with  the  Marquis  in 
drinking,  had  taken  good  care  to  keep  sober.  He  had  been  re- 
capitulating ♦to  himself  the  territorial  plan  of  the  estate  of 
Morand.  Brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  accustomed 
from  his  infancy  to  hunt  for  game  in  every  one  of  his  neighbours' 
hedges,  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
M.  de  Morand's  hereditary  possessions,  and  those  which  came 
to  him  from  his  wife.  In  his  own  mind  he  fixed  upon  the  finest 
field  in  this  last  part  of  the  property,  and  begged  the  Marquis  to 
show  it  to  him,  without  raising  any  suspicion  of  the  motive  of 
his  request.  "  They  tell  me  you  have  been  planting  that  field  in 
a  superb  manner,"  said  he,  *'  and  if  it  is  not  intruding  too  much 
on  your  kindness,  let  us  go  and  see  it." 
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The  Marqnis  was  delighted  with  the  proposal — ^nothing  flattered 
him  more  than  being  asked  to  display  his  agricultural  labours. 
They  set  out.  On  the  way,  Joseph  stopped  at  the  edge  of  a 
furrow  as  though  struck  with  admiration.  "  Tudieu,  what 
clover  !  is  it  really  clover,  neighbour  ?  What  sort  of  fodder  is 
that  ?  It  is  like  a  forest,  and  will  soon  be  tall  enough  to  shelter 
one  from  the  sun !" 

"  Ah !"  said  the  Marquis,  "  I  am  very  glad  you  have  seen  it, 
I  beg  you  will  talk  a  little  about  it  in  the  country  round ;  it  is'an 
experiment  I  have  been  making,  a  new  species  of  fodder  tried 
hereabouts  for  the  first  time." 

"  What  is  it  caUed  ?" 

"  Faith,  that  I  cdnnot  tell  you,  some  English  or  Irish  name 
which  I  can  never  remember.  The  Agricultural  Society  at  Paris 
sends  every  year  to  our  Provincial  Society,  of  which  I  am  Presi- 
dent, different  sorts  of  foreign  grain;  but  it  is  not  on  every  one's 
lands  they  will  flourish." 

"  But  on  yours  however,  neighbour,  they  seem  to  prosper.  It 
must  be  owned  that  in  all  France  there  are  not  two  agriculturists 
who  understand  how  to  cultivate  an  estate,  and  make  it  pro- 
duce any  thing  they  like,  as  you  do.  I  suppose  you  are  for  water 
meadows." 

"  My  good  friend,  I  say  nothing  else  will  do ;  and  that  any 
one  who  wants  to  rear  respectable  looking  beasts,  can  never 
manage  it  without  the  after-grass.  We  have  not  enough  meadow 
land ;  one  cannot  deny  that  we  are  as  dry  as  Arabia.  It  wiU 
take  some  time  to  introduce  this  novelty,  for  the  peasants  are  so 
obstinate,  and  wiU  not  hear  of  changing  old  customs.  But  how- 
ever they  are  beginning  to  take  to  it  a  little." 

"  Parbleu  !  I  should  think  so,  when  one  sees  such  cattle   as 

yours  at  the  market,  one  is  obliged  to  think  something  of  it. 

For  my  own  part,  it  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me.     Only  the 

other  day,  I  saw  a  pair  of  oxen  going  to  Berthenoux,  and  I 

said  to  myself,  what  the  devil  does  he  feed  them  with  to  make 

them  so  fat,  so  sleek,  and  in  such  fine  condition  ?" 

*'  WeU   now,  shall  I   tell  you  something  ?  you  see  this  En- 

gUsh  clover,    that  produced  me  t\jei\^'^  \o^^  <2fl  l^^^sx  \^^i 

year. " 
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"  Twenty  loads  !  on  your  word  of  honour,  neighbour  ?" 

"  On  the  word  of  a  Marquis !" 

"  It  is  wonderful !  you  must  sell  me  half  a  dozen  bushels,  and 
I  will  try  it  on  my  farm  of  Grani^res." 

^'  I  will  give  them  to  you,  and  show  you  how  to  manage  them." 

"  What  was  there  in  the  field  before  this  crop,  neighbour  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  mere  nothing,  very  poor  wheat ;  it  was  cultivated  by 
the  Morins,  old  tenants  of  my  wife's  father,  very  good  sort  of 
people,  but  ignorant.     I  have  altered  all  that." 

Joseph,  with  a  visage  lengthened  by  at  least  two  inches,  and 
looking  strangely  melancholy,  said,  "  It  is  a  pretty  meadow,  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  it  should  change  masters." 

This  speech  awakened  the  Marquis  from  his  dream  of  con- 
tent ;  he  shuddered. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  that 
any  one  would  be  rash  enough  to  go  to  law  with  me  about  any 
thing  r" 

"  Oh !  I  know  many  people,*'  said  Joseph,  "  who  would  ruin 
themselves  in  law,  only  for  a  scrap  of  such  an  estate  as  yours." 

This  reply  reassured  the  Marquis ;  he  thought  Joseph's  was 
merely  a  general  reflection,  and  having  climbed  heavily  up  a 
flight  of  steps,  he  buried  himself  and  Joseph  in  the  thickly 
growing  bushes  of  another  meadow. 

"  Now,  this  I  do  not  like ;"  said  he,  stamping  on  the  soil 
innocent  of  all  cultivation,  where  from  immemorial  time  flocks 
of  sheep  had  browsed  upon  hawthorn  and  wild  thyme  ;  "  I  am  no 
friend  to  uncultivated  land.  The  farmers  do  not  like  giving  up 
the  meadows,  as  pasturage,  because  that  leaves  them  the  trou- 
ble of  taking  care  of  the  beasts  in  the* stable.  But  I  cannot 
endure  these  fields  full  of  thorns  and  briars  where  the  sheep 
leave  more  wool  than  they  find  pasture.  I  have  already  sown 
half  of  this  with  wheat,  and  next  year  I  shall  turn  up  the  other 
half,  the  farmers  may  say  what  they  like,  but  they  must  do  what 
I  like." 

"  Certainly  if  your  English  meadows  furnish  you  with  enough 
fodder  for  the  stall-feeding  of  your  cattle,  all  the  year  rouiLdl^-^jcM. 
have  no  need  of  pasture  ground.     But  \a  ^OiKia  ^qq^^^^'^*'' 
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"  Good  soil !  a  soil  which  has  never  yet  had  a  crop  upon  it  ? 
Did  not  you  see  on  my  chimney-piece  some  stalks  of  wheat?" 

"  Yes !  wheat  stalks  at  least  five  feet  high." 

'*  Well,  they  were  the  'smallest  of  them.  In  this  very  first 
crop  of  wheat,  the  reapers  were  entirely  ^concealed  by  it,  as 
though  they  were  a  brood  of  partridges." 

'*  Diahle  !  but  it  must  cost  something  to  plough  up  a  pasture 
like  this." 

1  *'  Yes,  it  absorbs  three  years'  rent  of  the  land.  Peste  !  it  is 
not  a  little  sacrifice  can  stop  me,  when  I  wish  to  improve  my 
estate." 

"  Ah !"  said  Joseph  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  how  wrong  it  is  of 
Andr6  to  displease  a  father  like  his  !  Much  better  off  will  he  be» 
truly,  when  he  has  withdrawn  his  own  inheritance'from  the  skilful 
hands  which  are  now  sowing  so  industriously  the  golden  har- 
vests, and  confided  it  to  some  stupid  peasant  who  will  let  it  rot 
in  fallows." 

The  Marquis  shuddered  again,  and  walked  for  some  time 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  his  head  hanging  on  his 
breast.  "Then  you  think  Andr^  really  has  this  intention?"  said 
he. 

"  Decidedly,"  said  Joseph,  with  an  affectation  of  liaconic  sad- 
ness. "  Happily,  though,"  said  he,  after  five  minutes  longer 
promenade,  "  his  maternal  inheritance  is  not  much  after  all." 

"  Not  much  !"  said  the  Marquis,  "  Peste  /  what  do  you  call 
not  much  !  a  good  third  of  my  estate,  and  the  best  part  too,  and 
the  most  flourishing  V 

"  It  is  true  this  part  of  the  estate  is  a  perfect  bijou  !"  said 
Joseph,  "  and  such  good  out-buildings  too  !" 

"  All  built  at  my  expense  !    said  the  Marquis. 

"  And  such  superb  sheep !"  said  Joseph. 

"  The  whole  breed  renewed  within  the  last  five  years ;  crossed 
between  the  merino  and  the  homed  sheep  !"  said  the  Marquis, 
*'  they  cost  me  fifty  francs  a  head.'' 

"  What  is  so  delightful  in  this  estate,"  said  Joseph,  '*  is  that  it 
Jies  80  well  together,  it  is  aU  \mdet  axi^'^\i"a.TLd\  -^our  castle  here, 
on  the  one  side  the  woods,  on  l\i^e  o^iYiet  ^T?;\X^\^^^^Tva  \^€v;^. 
bouTs  dividing  them,  no  mconNemenX.  ^^Vc^  y^^y^^^v^^  K^Nxv^^xsv'^ 
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himself  just  between  your  corn-fields,  not  even  a  peasant's  goat  in 
your  hedges,  not  even  a  flock  of  geese  feeding  in  your  crops  ;  that 
is  an  advantage  indeed  !*' 

"  Yes,  but  do  not  you  see,  if  I  were  obliged  by  any  chance 
to  make  a  separation  between  my  own  property  and  that  which 
came  to  me  from  my  wife,  every  thing  would  be  very  different. 
You  must  remember  that  Louise's  property  is  entirely  mixed  up 
with  mine.  When  I  married  her,  I  knew  very  well  what  I 
was  about.  Her  fortrme  was  not  l^rge,  but  it  fitted  into  mine, 
as  a  ring  to  my  finger.  To  mow  her  meadows,  there  was  not 
even  a  ditch  to  be  crossed ;  to  collect  her  harvest,  there  was  no 
cross  road,  no  chance  of  broken  carts,  nor  lamed  oxen  in  the 
cart  ruts,  one  could  go  and  come  from  my  granary  to  her  field 
as  from  my  bedroom  to  my  kitchen.  That  is  why  I  chose  her 
for  my  wife,  though  her  character  did  not  suit  me  at  all,  and 
she  has  given  me  a  son  ill-conditioned  and  dissatisfied,  who  is 
her  very  image." 

"  And  who  will  yet  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  neigh- 
bour, if  you  do  not  take  care." 

"  How  the  devil  would  you  have  me  take  care,  with  such 
cursed  laws  as  we  have  now?'' 

"  You  must  try,"  said  Joseph,  "  to  get  some  hold  over  him." 

"  Ah,  but  if  any  one  could  have  governed  and  overcome  a 
rebellious  son,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  I  could. 
But  what  is  to  be  done,  with  those  beings  who  neither  resist  nor 
yield,  whom  you  think  you  are  holding  fast,  but  who  slip 
through  your  hands  like  an  eel  through  a  fisherman's  fingers  ?" 

Joseph  saw  that  the  Marquis  was  really  getting  a  little  un- 
easy, and  he  skilfully  led  him  on  through  a  crescendo  of  alarms, 
and  affecting  the  greatest  simplicity,  he  stopped  him  before 
every  field  which  belonged  to  Andr^,  and  which  the  poor 
Marquis,  accustomed  to  consider  as  his  own  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  displayed  to  him  with  all  the  pride  of  a  pro- 
prietor. 

When  he  had  unsuspectingly  displayed  all  his  savoir-faire 
in  long  dissertations,  and  had   exhausted  hYKi&^M  \sv  ^"vs-'ras!^ 
that  be  bad  tripled  the  value  oi  la\%  V\i^'  ^  Y^a^^'tN?^  ^^ftS^&  *^ 
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had  been  in  his  hands,  Joseph  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  heart 
by  saying : — "  What  a  pity  you  are  on  the  point  of  being  de- 
prived of  all  this!" 

Then  the  Marquis  affected  to  take  courage. 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  me,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  still  have 
enough  to  live  upon.     I  am  getting  old." 

"  Himi !  neighbour,  the  pretty  girls  round  about  do  not  say 
so!" 

"  Well !"  replied  the  Marquis,  "  I  shall  still  have  enough 
left  to  please  them  with,  and  give  a  present  now  and  then  to 
my  shepherdesses  when  they  are  in  my  good  graces." 

"  To  be  sure,  instead  of  a  silk  apron  you  will  give  a 
cotton  one,  instead  of  a  fine  cloth  petticoat,  one  of  drugget. 
When  the  gift  goes  to  the  heart,  the  hand  does  not  weigh  its 
worth." 

"  These  wenches  are  fond  of  dress  !"    replied  the  Marquis. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  make  no  reduction  in  this  article  of 
expense,  but  be  more  economical  in  your  table ;  instead  of  the 
roast  leg  of  mutton,  you  must  put  up  with  a  joint  of  kid's 
flesh,  instead  of  a  fat  capon,  with  a  May  gosling.  With  real 
friends  one  may  dine  very  gaily  without  counting  the  dishes." 

"  My  jolly  fellows  of  neighbours  pay  plenty?  of  attention  to 
mine  though,"  answered  the  Marquis ;  "  and  when  they  want 
a  particularly  good  dinner,  they  look  to  see  if  my  kitchen  is 
smoking  or  not." 

"  Oh !  it  is  quite  certain  one  can  get  an  excellent  dinner  at 
your  house,  neighbour.  People  often  talk  of  it.  Well  then, 
your  reform  must  begin  in  the  stable.  What  do  you  want  with 
three  horses — one  good  nag  would  suffice  for  you." 

"  How  you  go  on !  And  for  hxmting !  must  not  I  have  two 
ponies  to  celebrate  St.  Hubert  ?" 

"  But  your  grey  horse  ?" 

"  My  grey  horse  is  quite  necessary  for  the  carriage ;  would  you 
have  me  make  my  ponies  draw  ?" 

"  Well,  then  leave  the  grey  at  his  manger,  and  let  us  descend 
to  the  cellar.     You  make  at  least  t^^elve  tuns  of  wine  in  the 
year?'' 
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"  Which  is  all  drunk  at  home,  to  say  nothing  of  Issoudun 


wine." 


t< 


Well  then,  we  must  cut  off  the  Issoudun  wine  ;  you  must 
sell  half  your  home-made  wine,  and  thin  the  rest  with  the 
juice  of  wild  plums,  and  that  will  make  you  again  twelve  tims 
of  very  good  piquette,  cool  and  refreshing  enough." 

•"Go  to  the  devil  with  your  piquette  I  I  want  no  refreshing  ! 
do  not  talk  to  me  of  such  a  thing.  At  my  age  to  be  despoiled 
in  this  manner !  ruined,  reduced  to  the  most  frightful  priva- 
tions !  a  father  who  has  sacrificed  himself  for  his  son  on  every 
occasion,  who  has  taken  the  bread  out  of  his  own  mouth  for 
these  thirty  years !  What  am  I  to  do  ?  If  I  were  to  go  and 
give  him  a  good  beating  ?  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Joseph  ?" 

"  It  is  a  bad  means,"  said  Joseph ;  "  you  will  only  make  him 
more  furious  against  you,  and  he  would  go  on  worse  than 
ever ;  you  must  rather  try  to  soften  him,  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment, to  bring  him  back  to  you." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  let  him  come  back  to  me  ; . 
let  him  leave  his  Genevieve,  and  I  will  pardon  all." 

*'  Generous  father  !  how  like  you  that  is.  But  leave  his  Ge- 
nevieve !  Leave  his  wife  !  oh  !  that  is  impossible  ;  he  would  very 
likely  strangle  me  if  I  made  such  a  proposition." 

"  Then  the  young  rascal  has  turned  into  a  very  demon !"  said 
the  Marquis,  stamping  his  foot. 

"  A  very  demon,"   answered  Joseph  ;    "  and  you  have  to 
charge  yourself  with  his  fool  of  a  wife  and  his  crying  child."  . 

"  His  child  !"  cried  the  Marquis,  '*  ten  thousand  serpents  ;  so 
there  is  another  of  them !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Joseph ;  "  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  Did  tiot  you 
know  that  his  wife  was  pregnant  ?" 

"  Oh  !  only  pregnant  ?" 

*'  The  chifd  is  not  yet  bom,  |but  it  is  all  the  same.  Andre 
is  so  proud  of  being  a  father,  that  he  talks  of  nothing  else, 
and  he  is  making  a  thousand  projects  of  education  for  the  young 
gentleman  his  heir.  He  wishes  to  go  to  Paris  to  settle  with 
his  family.  You  may  well  imagine  thai  \iv  %>3lOcl  ^\3t^\m\^y8flM5Rs» 
he  is  not  likely  to  hear  reason  about  \i\a  Yc^efvXasi^^r 

''  Well  then,  we  must  go  to  la^  ;"  aaaA^'e'^'axQiiv^. 
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"That  is  what  I  should  do  in  your  place;"  said  Joseph, 
quietly. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  should  lose,"  said  the  Marquis,  who  could  rea- 
son justly  enough  when  he  was  not  contradicted  :  "  the  law  is 
entirely  in  his  favour." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Joseph,  with  feigned  simplicity. 

"  I  am  only  too  sure." 

"  Dreadful !  What  is  to  be  done  ?  charge  yourself  also  with 
the  woman  ?  You  will  never  yield  to  that,  and  you  will  be  quite 
in  the  right." 

"  Never !  I  would  rather  have  a  hundred  weasels  in  my  poultry- 
yard  than  a  grisette  in  my  house." 

"  I  can  believe  it,"  said  Joseph.  "  Well  then,  I  advise  you 
to  disembarrass  yourself  of  them,  by  giving  them  a  good  round 
sum  of  ready  money,  and  then  they  will  leave  you  in  peace." 

"Ready  money!  you  ruffian!  Where  would  you  have  me 
get  it  from  ?  With  all  the  expenses  I  have  been  at  to  plough 
up  these  pastures ;  a  pair  of  working  oxen,  I  have  just  bought ; 
the  wines  which  have  been  frozen,  and  the  weevils  which  have 
already  got  into  this  year's  com ;  it  is  altogether  a  frightful  season. 
I  am  quite  ruined,  absolutely  ruined — I  have  not  a  hundred 
francs  in  the  house." 

"  Well,  then,  I  advise  you  to  run  the  chance  of  going  to 
law." 

"  When  I  tell  you  I  am  sure  to  lose-^-do  you  mean  to  make 
me  damn  myself  to-day  ?*' 

"  Well  then,  let  us  talk  of  something  else,  neighbour ;  this 
subject  saddens  you;  and  it  is  quite  true,  it  is  not  very  agree- 
able." . 

"  Yes,  but  let  us  talk  of  it ;  for  we  must  know  whereabouts 
we  are.  Since  you  are  here,  and  you  will  see  Andr6  either  to- 
night or  to-morrow,  I  should  like  you  to  carry  him  some  pro- 
position from  me." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you,"   said  Joseph  ;  "  think 

yourself  what  you  ought  to  do;  you  know  much  more  about 

business  than  such  a  blockiiead  as  myself.    And  as  for  grandeur 

and  generosity  in  sucla  matleia,  no  ow^  o.'axL  ^^tcl^  ns:^^^  \jci  ^^>^^ 

-Marquis." 
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"  Oh,  it  is  true  I  know  the  world  well  enough,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, "  and  I  like  to  do  things  nobly. — ^Well  then,  go  and  tell 
him  I  agree  to  receive  him,  and  support  him  in  my  house — 
himself,  his  wife,  and  all  the  children  who  may  make  their 
appearance,  on  condition  that  he  will  ask  not  a  penny  from 
me,  and  that  he  will  sign  an  abandonment  of  his  maternal 
inheritance." 

"  You  are  an  excellent  father.  Marquis,  and  in  your  place  I 
should  certainly  not  do  so  much  ;  but  I  fear  that  Andr^,  who  is 
already  imreasonable  enough,  ^would  want  even  more  than  these 
benefits,  he  will  want  an  allowance  also." 

"  An  allowance  !  in  God's  name." 

"  Yes,  I  fear  so,  a  life  annuity." 

"  A  life  annuity !  Do  not  let  him  fancy  such  a  thing,  the 
wretch !  I  would  let  myself  be  cut  into  pieces,  rather  than 
pay  away  money.  I  have  none — I  swear  by  all  the  Saints  I  can- 
not do  it.  Let  him  come  and  turn  me  out  of  my  house,  and 
sell  my  goods  if  he  dares." 

Joseph  thought  it  better  not  to  go  further  that  day.  He 
thought  he  had  already  done  much  in  getting  the  promise  of  a 
sort  of  reconciliation;  he  knew  that  this  promise  was  what 
would  please  Genevieve  most ;  and  he  hoped  that  another  trial 
with  the  Marquis  might  bring  him  to  yet  greater  sacrifices ; 
and  he  wished  to  leave  this  first  negotiation  time  to  take 
its  full  effect :  he  took  leave  of  the  Marquis  with  many  ironical 
praises  ,of  his  magnanimity,  and  promising  to  carry  his  generous 
proposals  to  the  insurgents. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  good  Joseph  returned  to  the  town,  light  footed  and  light 
hearted.  To  he  the  hearer  of  good  news  to  unhappy  friends, 
and  good  news  too,  quite  unexpected,  this  is  indeed  a  double 
pleasure.  He  found  Genevieve  alone,  contemplating  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp,  a  branch  of  artificial  orange  blossoms.  He  en- 
tered without  knocking,  which  he  often  did  through  haste 
or  inattention;  he  heard  Genevieve  speaking  and  addressing 
her  flowers,  "Flower,  sacred  to  virgins,  I  was  obliged  to 
wear  thee  on  my  marriage  morning,  but  I  had  profaned  thee, 
and  my  brow  was  not  worthy  of  thee.  I  was  so  ashamed  of 
this  sacrilege  that  I  concealed  thee  in  my  hair,  and  covered 
thee  with  my  veil.  But  thou  didst  not  wither  on  my  brow, 
and  to  show  my  gratitude,  I  will  carry  thee  to  my  tomb." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Genevieve  ?"  said  Joseph,  shocked  by" 
these  words  which  he  scarcely  understood. 

Genevieve  uttered  a  cry,  and  threw  down  her  flowers,  pale  and 
trembling. 

"  I  bring  you  good  news,"  said  Joseph,  sitting  down  by  her. 
Andr^  is  reconciled  to  his  father,  his  father  is  reconciled  to 
you ;  he  expects  you  both,  he  wishes  to  see  you  both,  all  three 
of  you  with  him." 

*'  Ah  !  my  friend,"  said  Genevieve,  "  do  not  deceive  me ;  how 
do  you  knpw  it  ?" 

**  I  know  it  because  the  Marquis  told  me  so  ;  because  I  have 
just  come  from  him,  and  I  made  him  give  me  his  word  ol 
honour." 

"  Ah  !  Joseph !"  said  Genevieve,  "  embrace  me,  thanks  to  you, 
I  shall  die  happy." 

"  Die,"  said  Joseph,  embracing  her  with  an  'emotion  he  had 
much  difficulty  in  concealing  *,  ^'  do  xiot  talk  of  that,  it  is  one  of 
the  regular  fancies  belonging  to  ^oxrt  ^XaXa  oi  V^-^yfia..  ^Ww«ft 
2s  Andre  ?" 
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•'  He  walks  every  evening  on  the  river  banks." 

".Why  do  not  you  walk  with  him  ?" 

"  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  walk  ;  and  besides  we  are  so  sad, 
we  dare  not  be  together." 

"  But  you  must  make  yourselves  more  cheerful,  by  heaven  !" 
said  Joseph, "  I  shall  go  and  find  him  and  tell  him  all  this." 

He  ran  to  find  Andr^,  who  was  less  delighted  than  Gene- 
vieve at  the  idea  of  living  again  with  his  father.  He  wished 
to  see  him,  obtain  his  pardon,  embrace  him,  introduce  his  wife 
to  him,  but  nothing  more.  To  live  with  him  was  a  project 
which  alarmed  him  extremely.  In  the  midst  of  his  hesitation 
and  repugnance  Joseph  was  struck  with  the  indolence  and  in- 
ertia with  which  Andr^  looked  at  his  present  position,  and  the 
poverty  in  which  Genevieve's  life  was  being  consumed. 

"  Unhappy  man !"  said  he  ;  "  you  do  not  then  see  that  the 
anost  important  thing  to  be  done  is  not  to  play  a  scene  from 
a  sentimental  comedy,  but  to  provide  bread  for  your  wife  and 
the  child  she  will  soon  bear  to  you.  You  must  take  care  not 
to  accept  this  first  overture  from  the  Marquis,  but  to  exact 
something  more  from  his  avarice ;  at  least  a  competent  pension, 
and  half  of  your  own  revenue,  if  it  is  possible." 

"  But  by  what  means  ?"  said  Andr4 ;  "  I  cannot  have  recourse 
to  the  law  without  G^nevidveSs  knowing  it,  you  do  not  know 
how  firm  she  is :  she  is  capable  of  hating  me,  if  I  do  it  againist 
her  will." 

"  Then,"  replied  Joseph,  "  you  must  carefully  conceal  my  pro- 
ceedings from  her,  and  let  me  manage  it." 

Andrfe  yielded  to  his  friend's  skill  and  prudence,  too  feeble 
minded  to  oppose  his  father  himself,  and  yet  too  feeble  minded 
t8  forbid  another's  opposing  him  in  his  name.  Always  fear- 
ful, inert,  and  suffering  in  the  choice  between  good  and  evil, 
he  returned  to  his  wife,  feigned  to  share  her  pleasure,  and  sank 
to  sleep,  weary  of  life,  as  he  now  felt  every  evening. 

Some  days  elapsed  before  Joseph  was  able  to  see  the  Mai- 
quis  again.     A  large  fair  had  summoned  Monsieur  de  Morand, 
several  leagues  from  home,  and  he  only  retunved  ^1^^^^"^^ 
end.     He  came  back  in  the  evenmg,  s\i\xt\!Mava^'«s^VsOssN&'^^^ 
and  deposited  in  a  place  known  oixSiy  to  \iMxv^^,  ^e^^t^  TOvV«n»» 
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of  gold,  furnished  by  the  sale  of  his  cattle,  "  As  for  these,'' 
said  he,  shutting  the  secret  spring  in  the  woodwork,  "  these  will 
not  be  so  easily  got  from  me." 

He  sat  himself  down  in  his  arm  chair,  and  wiped  his  brow, 
with  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  has  not  laboured  in 
vain.  Just  at  this  moment  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  little  letter 
lying  on  liis  table,  in  an  unknown  hand-writing ;  he  opened  it, 
and  after  reading  the  five  or  six  lines  it  contained,  he  rubbed 
his  hands  in  great  joy,  went  to  his  money,  contemplated  it, 
re-read  the  letter,  locked  up  his  money  again,  and  then  went 
to  order  his  supper  in  a  more  gentle  manner  than  was  usual 
with  him.  As  he  entered  the  kitchen,  he  foimd  himself  face 
to  face  with  Joseph,  who  had  been  waiting  his  return  some 
hours,  and  who  had  come  to  attempt  his  finishing  stroke,  but 
this  time  all  the  batteries  of  the  brave  diplomatist  were  defeated. 

"Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Marquis,  giving  him  a 
friendly  slap  on  the  shoulder  hard  enough  to  knock  down  an 
ox  ;  "we  are  saved,  all  is  arranged  aud  terminated  ;  you 
know  that,  I  suppose  }     Is  it  not  you  who  brought  the  letter?" 

"  What  letter  ?"  said  Joseph,  quite  taken  by  surprise. 

"  Bah  !  do  not  you  know  ?"  said  the  Marquis,  "  the  children 
have  come  to  their  senses-  at  last,  they  confess,  they  ask  pardon, 
it  is  to  your  good  advice,  I  owe  all  this,  I  am  sure ;  just  read 
this  letter." 

Joseph  anxiously  took  the  letter,  and  started  when  he  recog- 
nized the  handwriting. — 

Sir, 

Our  excellent  friend  Joseph  Marteau  told  us  yesterday  that 
you  had  the  goodness  to  pardon  the  error  of  our  love,  and^to 
open  your  arms  to  a  repentant  son.  Impatient  to  witness  a 
reconciliation,  for  which  each  day  for  six  months,  I  have  prayed 
to  God,  I  write  to  beg  you  to  hasten  this  happy  moment.  I 
hope  that  Joseph  will  tell  you  how  sincere  and  disinterested  my 
respect  is  for  you.  If  Andre  had  ever  entertained  the  thought 
of  selling  his  submisaion  U)  ^ou,  I  should  have  ceased  to  esteem 
him,  and  blushed  to  be  lais  vfiie.    .hii^Q^  >3&  ^qwjl  \Rk  ^^^-^  li^kx 
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our  j|iult  at  your  feet,  this  is  all,  this  is  every  thing  wished  for 

by 

Your  respectful  servant, 

Genevieve." 

"  All  is  lost  now  for  these  romantic  unhappy  children,"  thought 
Joseph.  "All  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  repair  the  evil  which 
I  may  have  done  to  Andr^;  in  his  father's  mind  by  my  abominable 
lies." 

He  set  about  this  directly,  and  had  not  much  trouble  in 
making  the  Marquis  forget  Andrd's  pretended  threats  which  had 
so  alarmed  him.  The  old  miser  was  so  delighted  to  regain  his 
land  and  his  money,  that  he  was  in  the  best  humour  with  every 
one  ;  he  got  quite  intoxicated  at  supper,  became  tender  and 
fatherly,  and  declared  that  Andrd  was  dearer  to  him  than  any-* 
thing  else  in  the  world. 

"  After  your  money,  you  mean  papa !"  said  Joseph,  thought- 
lessly, who  had  got  drunk  also  from  sheer  vexation. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  said  the  Marquis,  "  do  you  wish  me  to 
throw  this  bottle  at  your  head  to  teach  you  how  to  speak  ?" 

The  quarrel  went  no  further,  the  Marquis  dropped  asleep, 
Joseph  felt  quite  in  an  illhumour,  and  so  agitated,  and  in  need 
of  activity  that  he  had  the  greatest  desire  to  be  off,  and  put 
Fran9ois  to  the  top  of  his  speed.  Before  M.  de  Morand  would 
allow  him  to  depart,  he  made  him  promise  to  return  the  next 
day  with  Andr^  and  Genevieve. 

The  next  morning  early,  Joseph  refreshed,  and  sober,  went  to 
find  his  friends.  He  had  a  great  desire  to  scold  them ;  but 
Genevieve's  candour  and  nobleness,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
deceitful  good  offices,  compelled  him  to.  silence. 

They  all  three  went  in  the  patache,  and  arrived  at  the  chateau, 
without  one  word  having  been  spoken  during  the  route.  Andrd 
was  sad,  Joseph  embarrassed,  Genevieve  absorbed  in  a  calm  and 
melancholy  reverie.  The  embrace  between  the  Marquis  and 
his  son,  was  extremely  cold  and  constrained ;  but  Genevieve's 
sweet  face,  her  appearance  of  suffering  and  her  respectful  eat- 
resses, made  some  impressions  upon  ^e  >()da.O»l\l\^^  ^1  S^^^^^ss.- 
guis.     He  could  not  prevent  hlmseli  iiom  ^^Y^'^^^^'^  ^\.\si;^aJ»ss^ 
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and  taking  care  of  her  in  a  way  in  which  he  had'most  likely  i^ver 
treated  any  woman,  except  from  love  or  gallantry,  in  which  he 
thought  himself  very  accomplished.  The  young  couple  were 
installed  pretty  comfortably  at  the  chateau,  magnificently  in 
comparison  with  the  miserable  condition  they  had  left.  The 
Marquis  had  the  air  of  doing  a  great  deal,  though  in  fact  he 
only  lent  a  chamber,  and  yielded  two  seats  at  his  table.  Andre 
did  not  complain,  Genevieve  was  grateful  for  the  smallest  atten- 
tions ;  Joseph  came  from  time  to  time,  he  was  not  contented, 
and  felt  discouraged  at  having  failed  in  his  great  enterprise.  The 
sordid  conduct  of  the  father  was  revolting  to  him,  and  Andrd's 
indolent  resignation  made  him  quite  impatient,  he  could  however 
do  nothing  but  be  silent,  and  drink  the  Marquis'  wine. 

All  went  on  well  for  some  days.  When  the  first  momenta  of 
satisfaction  on  one  side  and  alleviation  on  the  other  were  passed, 
when  the  Marquis  no  longer  had  any  fears  from  his  son,  and 
Andre  nothing  to  hope  from  his  father,  their  innate  antipathy 
began  to  break  out.  The  Marquis  was  awkwardly  suspicious ; 
like  an  old  rustic  as  he  was.  He  thought  he  had  checkmated 
Andr6,  but  he  could  not  believe  in  Genevieve's  excessive  noble- 
ness of  conduct,  and  was  not  easy  as  to  her  having  resigned  all 
pretensions  to  an  income.  He  consulted  Joseph,  who  tired  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  ready  to  burst  forth  in  anger  and  reproaches 
against  the  Marquis,  refused  to  talk  about  it,  and  laconically  re- 
plied that  Genevieve  was  the  most  honourable  of  women.  This 
reply  strengthened  the  suspicions  of  the  Marquis.  He  noticed 
an  evident  inconsistency  in  Joseph's  manners  towards  him.  He 
began  to  torment  himself,  and  to  torment  Andr^  to  sign  a  com. 
plete  resignation  of  his  fortime.  Andre,  indignant  at  such  a 
proposition,  coldly  evaded  it.  The  Marquis  became  yet  more 
disquieted.  *'  They  have  deceived  me,"  thought  he,  "they  pretend 
to  submit  to  every  thing,  and  have  really  introduced  themselves 
.    into  my  house  that  they  may  despoil  me  entirely." 

As  soon  as  this  idea  had  assumed  a  certain  importance  in  his 
brain,  his  aversion  against  Genevieve  was  rekindled,  and  he 
could  no  longer  conceal  it.     A.  iaet\«xv\.,  ^\ic>  ^n^^  his  mistress, 
and  bad  long  governed  tlie  \io\x^e^o\^,  ^^^  ^^^  "bJi^cvQ^x^  ^  ^^^^kcmi, 
another  woman  introduced  mto  ^lex  X^ViXe  V^^^^^A^^  ^^^^ 
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meajis  of  poisoning  his  mind,  by  false  reports,  of  the  actions,  the 
words,  and  even  the  very  looks  of  Genevieve.  She  had  not 
much  trouble  in  strengthening  the  Marquis'  old  animosity,  and 
the  unfortunate  Genevieve  became  an  object  of  hatred  and  per- 
secution. 

She  was  slow  to  perceive  it,  she  could  scarcely  believe  in  so 
much  littleness  and  malice,  but  when  she  became  aware  of  itj  • 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  to  implore  the  protection  of  that  Providence 
which  had  abandoned  her.  For  another  month  she  endured 
oppression,  insulting  suspicions,  and  the  grossest  avarice,  with 
the  most  angelic  patience.  But  one  day  insulted  and  calumniated 
on  account  of  an  alms  of  a  few  francs  in  the  village,  she  called 
Andr^  to  her  aid,  and  demanded  his  protection ;  but  his  only 
reply  was  a  proposition  of  flight. 

Genevieve  was  near  the  end  of  her  pregnancy— nshe  literally 
possessed  nothing  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  her  confine- 
ment ;  she  felt  much  too  feeble  and  ill  to  nurse  her  child  herself, 
and  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  services  of  another.  She  could 
not  gain  anything  herseK ;  her  trade  was  ruined.  Andr6  had  not 
sufficient  energy  to  create  one  for  himself.  She  felt  that  she 
was  doomed,  that  she  must  live  or  die  under  the  yoke  of  her 
father-in-law.  She  submitted  to  her  fate,  but  felt  grief  pene- 
trating like  a  poison  into  every  fibre  of  her  heart. 

When  once  her  mind  was  decided,  and  she  had  detached  her- 
self from  life  by  an  entire  and  voluntary  renunciation  of  every 
hope  of  happiness,  she  regained  the  noble  patience  and  exterior 
calmness  which  formed  the  basis  of  her  character.  An  intense 
passion  for  her  hUsband  would  have  enabled  her  to  bear  her 
wretched  destiny  even  joyously  in  the  hope  of  better  days  to 
come,  but  these  days,  were  not  even  to  be  hoped  for,  with  so  feeble 
a  character  as  that  of  Andr^.  Genevieve  was  not  impassioned 
by  nature,  she  was  bom  honest,  intelligent  and  firm.  She  rea- 
soned with  a  clearsighted  logic,  and  all  her  conclusions  tended  to 
despair. 

For  an  instant  she  had  dimly  seen  a  life  of  love  and  enthusi- 
asm before  her,  she  had  imderstood  rather  thaa\fe\l  \^\  \si  \s!»jssgets. 
her  with  the  blind  devotion  oi  pasaioii,  ^'et^  xiafe^^^  ^  ^^^''^'" 
ter,  sumdently  great  and  elevated  .\o  \iwe  ^iOTL^raL^'i^V«t^i^'«K5i 
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she  gave  herself  up  to  it.  She  had  read  of  such  a  being  in  books, 
and  she  had  fancied  she  perceived  it  in  the  graceful  and  caressing* 
disposition  of  Andr^ ;  but .  on  the  very  first  trial,  she  discovered 
tiiat  she  had  deceived  herself. 

She  continued  to  love  him,  and  treated  him  in  her  heart,  not 
like  a  lover,  but  as  she  would  have  done  a  younger  brother. 

•  She  endeavoured  to  spare  him  sorrow,  by  concealing  her  own  ; 
she  accustomed  herself  to  su£fer  alone,  to  do  without  sup- 
port, advice  or  consolation.  Her  moral  strength  increased  in 
this  intellectual  solitude,  but  her  health  faded,  and  she  joyfully 
recognized  that  she  should  not  have  to  suffer  long. 

Andr^  saw  her  withering  under  his  eyes,  without  understand- 
ing that  he  was  about  to  lose  her.  She  suffered  extremely 
from  her  pregnancy,  and  explained  all  her  indisposition  and 
sadness  by  the  state  she  was  in. 

Andr^  waited  on  her  tenderly,  and  imagined  that  the  day  which 
made  her  a  mother  would  free  her  from  all  her  troubles. 
^  Genevieve  feeling  her  time  approach,  thought  much  of  the 
future  of  the  child  which  she  hoped  to  bequeath  to  her  husband. 
She  was  alarmed  at  the  education  it  would  receive,  and  the 
evils  it  would  have  to  suffer;  she  desired  much  to  secure  an 
independent  I  position  for  it,  and  thinking  that  she  had  done 
enough  to  prove  her  submission  and  personal  disinterestedness, 
she  decided  that  the  moment  for  firmness  and  courage  was  at 
last  come. 

She  told  Andr^  that  he  must  demand  from  the  Marquis  a 
pension  sufficient  at  all  events  to  put  their  child  above  the  reach 
of  absolute  want,  and  in  the  end  assure  him  an  independent  po- 
sition. She  fixed  this  pension  at  1200  francs  a  year,  a  sum 
strictly  necessary  for  one  who  knows  how  to  read  and  write,  and 
who  wishes  to  be  neither  a  servant  nor  a  soldier.  J 

Andre  allowed  the  painful  emotion  this  request  caused  him  to 

be  legible  on  his  countenance  ;  but  he  promised  to  see  about 

it.     Genevieve,  however,  saw  that  he  would  do  nothing.     She 

armed  herself  with  courage,  and  went  to  find  the  Marquis.     She 

explained  her  request  to  \im  \xv  \k^^  ToJldfts.t  terms,  and  was 

better  received  than  she  had  Neutwxed  \o  «»Jc^^v^^\&«  'XX^&'^'sss^ 

hoped  to  buy  at  this  modest  pxV^^Kii^^^^^^%^^^^^^^^ 
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renunciation,  and  on  this  condition  he  promised  -to  grant  Genei- 
vifeve's  demand  ;  but  she,  who  in  any  other  situation  would  have 
yielded  at  any  possible  sacrifice,  comprehended  well  that  in  this 
instance  she  had  no  longer  the  right  to  do  so ;  she  was  about  to 
die  and  leave  an  orphan  child,  for  Andre  was  as  little  fitted 
for  a  father's  character,  as  he  was  for  that  of  a  son  or  a  husband. 
She  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  despoiling  her  child,  and  of  sacri- 
ficing it  to  a  sentiment  of  pride  or  disdain.  She  tried  to  make 
her  father-in-law  understand  what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  but 
it  was  useless,  the  Marquis  insisted  on  his  point,  and  Genevieve 
was  obliged  to  refuse  openly.  The  Marquis  fiew  into  an  im- 
governable  passion,  and  loaded  her  with  insults.  The  house- 
keeper, who  had  been  listening  at  the  door,  fearing  lest  this  con- 
versation might  persuade  her  master,  entered  the  room  and  joined 
her  reproaches  and  invectives  to  those  of  the  Marqids.  Genevieve 
had  borne  his  with  resignation,  but  to  these  last  she  replied  by 
a  single  word  of  the  icy  scorn  she  could  so  cuttingly  express 
when  occasion  required.  The  Marquis  took  the  part  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  having  already  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  oaths  and 
imprecations,  he  raised  his  arm  to  strike  Genevieve.  At  this 
momentj  Andr6  entered,  summoned  by  the  altercation.  No  one 
was  more  violent  than  he  was,  when  any  powerful  emotion  roused 
him  from  his  habitual  lethargy.  At  such  times  he  almost  lost 
his  senses  and  became  quite  furious.  At  the  sight  of  Genevieve 
pregnant,  half  prostrated  by  the  Marquis's  powerful  arm,  whilst 
the  odious  housekeeper  had  just  seized  a  chair  to  throw  at  her, 
Andre  seized  upon  a  hunting  knife  lying  open  on  the  table, 
caught  his  father  by  the  throat  and  struck  him  with  it  on  the 
breast. 

Genevieve  threw  herself  betweenTthem  with  a  groan  of  horror ; 
she  seized  Andre's  arm,  and  forced  him  to  yield.  The  Marquis's 
shirt  was  scarcely  pierced  by  the  blade,  but  Genevieve's  fingers 
were  severely  cut  by  her  endeavour  to  stop  the  blow.  "  Your 
father!  your  father!  it  is  your  father!"  cried  she  to  Andr6  in  a 
smothered  voice.     Andr^  threw  down  the  knife  and  fainted. 

The  housekeeper  tried  to  throw  all  thft  \i\»2Kia  ^1  '^KN^\kSsw^^^ 
scene  upon  Genevieve  ;  but  tlie  M.QXC]^yu&  \iai^  ^^^ecL  "^ksc^s^^  *^ 
clearly  not  to  know  very  well  ih&t  OeueN\^Ne\iaAL«8)?^^^^^sfl8.^jSfc«. 
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and  that  the  blood  which  covered  him  was  from  the  veins  of  this 
innocent  being.  He  cahned  himseK,  and  helped  her  to  succour 
Andr^,  who  was  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  .  When  he  came  to 
himself,  he  looked  at  his  father  and  his  wife  with  an  alarmed  air, 
and  asked  them  what  had  passed. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  Marquis,  whose  heart  was  not  always 
closed  to  pity,  at  the  sight  of  sincere  repentance,  and  who  besides 
felt  himself  as  guilty  as  Andr^. 

On  your  knees,  Andre,'*  said  Genevieve  to  her  husband, 
on  your  knees  to  your  father,  and  rise  not  till  he  has  forgiven 
you.     I  will  set  you  the  example." 

This  submission  quite  disarmed  the  Marquis;  he  embraced 
Genevieve  and  his  son,  and  declared  that  he  would  grant  the 
pension  of  1200  francs.  These  unhappy  yoimg  people  were  in 
no  state  to  remember  the  origin  of  the  quarrel.  For  three  days 
Andr^  suffered  from  a  nervous  attack,  which  made  him  tremble 
from  head  to  foot.  His  father  became  much  softer  in  his  man- 
ners, turned  away  his  housekeeper,  and  was  almost  tender  to 
Genevieve,  but  it  was  too  late,  her  infant  perished  in  her  womb 
that  day,  she  felt  its  life  no  longer,  and  awaited  every  day  with 
the  most  stoical  courage  for  the  dreadful  sufferings  which  would 
set  her  free  from  life. 

The  good  doctOT  who  had  attended  Andr^  came  to  see  her,  and 
asked  her  how  she  felt — Genevieve  took  him  into  the  orchard,  and 
when  they  were  alone,  said  to  him,  calmly  and  sadly :  "  My  child 
is  already  dead,  and  I  shall  die  also,  tell  me  if  you  think  it  will  be 
soon  ?"  The  doctor  did  not  hesitate  to  beheve  her,  he  saw  she 
-was  doomed,  but  that  her  courage  was  unshrinkingly. 

"  At  least,"  said  he,  "  you  will  die  without  much  suffering,  you 
will  be  too  weak  to  be  delivered.  You  have  an  aneurism  of  the 
heart,  and  you  will  be  suffocated  as  soon  as  the  first  83niiptom8  of 
child-birth  show  themselves." 

"  1  thank  you  for  this  information,"  said  Genevieve.  '*  and  I 
bless  God  who  spares  me  at  my  last  moments — I  have  suffered 
mncb  in  this  life,  and  He  has  tried  me  sufficiently." 
Id  fact,  during  this  last  moiv\\i,  Ck-xi^Nv^N^  -ao  longer  suffered  : 
she  was  not  strong  enougVi  toAewt  \iex  ^tm  ^3Q»a,\ss3\.  ^^  -rowS. 
^*e  Scriptures,  and  caused  fto^eca  ^^  ^^  \stwx^\.  Ka\^^  -H^stf^ 
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she  scattered  on  her  table.  She  passed  whole  hoars  contemplating 
them  with  an  appearance  of  happiness,  but  no  one  could  divine 
her  dreamy  reveries  at  these  times.  Grenevi^ve  could  not  endure 
to  be  surrounded  and  watched;  she  asked  as  a  favour  to  be  left 
alone ;  then  she  felt  that  she  could  think  and  pray  more  freely  ; 
she  gazed  at  the  sky,  and  then  on  her  flowers,  then  she  bent  over 
them,  and  spoke  to  them  in  a  strange  and  child  like  manner. 
"  You  know  my  love  for  you,*'  said  she,  "  and  I  have  a  secret  to 
confide  to  you  ;  I  have  long  loved  you  better  than  all  other  things. 
Long,  long,  I  have  only  existed  for  you ;  I  loved  Andr^  for  your 
sake,  because  he  seemed  Hke  you,  so  fair,  so  pure.  When  I  suf- 
fered through  him,  I  returned  to  you,  and  asked  for  consolation, 
and  often  did  you  yield  it  to  me,  for  you  appreciate  me,  you  have 
a  language  of  your  own,  and  I  understand  its  import.  We  are 
sisters.  My  mother  has  often  told  me,  that  before  my  birth,  she 
only  dreamed  of  flowers,  and  that  when  I  was  bom,  she  strewed 
my  cradle  with  fresh  rose-leaves.  When  I  am  dead,  I  hc^e  that 
Andrd  will  scatter  flowers  over  me,  and  carry  you  every  day  to 
my  tomb,  oh !  my  beloved  con>panions." 

Sometimes  she  would  take  ^  lily,  and  placing  it  near  Andre's 
face,  as  he  knelt  before  her.  "  You  afe  as  fair  as  it  is !"  said  she, 
•*  and  your  soul  as  sweet  and  pure  as  its  cup,  but  you  are  feeble 
as  its  stalk,  and  the  least  wind  will  break,  andMestroy  you.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  cause  of  my'  love  for  you,  for  like  my  cherished  flowers, 
you  are  innocent  and  useless,  but  most  precious." 

Sometimes  she  found  herself  almost  regretting  life.  In  the 
morning  hours,  when  nature  awoke,  cheerful  and  animated,  when 
the  birds  sang  in  the  blossoming  trees,  when  every  thing  seemed 
to  enjoy  and  exist  in  happiness,  then  she  felt  a  kind  of  dumb  anger 
against  Andre;  she  remembered  the  calm  and  delightful  days, 
which  she  had  passed  in  her  own  little  chamber,  before  she  knew 
him,  and  she  felt  that  all  her  unhappiness  dated  from  the  day  when 
he  first  spoke  to  her  of  love  and  science.  She  regretted  her  igno- 
rance and  the  calmness  of  her  imagination,  the  tender  reverie 
which  lulled  her  into  happy  sleep,  whilst  as  yet  she  knew  not  the 
explanation  of  a  single  object  around  her  in  tba  xvcanvix^j^.  Ssx^xsrsr 
times  of  sadness,  she  entreated  Andie  Xo  \ea:^^  \»x »  ^sA.  ^-ss^^- 
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before  she  recalled  him,  until  this  state  of  mind  had  passed  away 
into  her  habitual  resignation;  she  treated  him  afterwards 
with  ineffable  tenderness,  and  to  reward  him  for  his  present  care, 
she  carried  to  the  tomb  with  her  the  secret  of  those  tears  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  the  past. 

A  few  days  before  her  death,  Henriette  came  to  see  her,  and  on 
her  knees,  with  many  sobs,  asked  pardon  for  her  foolish  and  cruel 
conduct.  Genevieve  pressed  her  to  her  heart,  and  promised  to 
pray  for  her  in  Heaven. 

The  last  day,  Genevieve  asked  Andr^  to  bring  her  yet  more 
flowers  than  usual,  to  cover  her  bed  with  them,  and  to  make  her 
a  bouquet  and  a  crown. 

When  he  brought  them,  he  perceived  there  were  tube-roses 
amongst  them,  and  wished  to  take  them  away,  fearing  their  per- 
fume might  do  her  harm,  Genevieve  begged  him  to  bring  them 
back.  *'  Give  them  to  me,"  said  she,  "  you  do  not  know  the  hopes 
they  excite  in  me,  the  moment  of  death  and  suflering  is  come  ; 
may  their  breath  serve  as  poison,  and  send  me  soon  to  sleep/* 
Joseph  entered  at  this  instant,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and 
made  him  seat  himself  by  her ;  she  passed  her  other  arm  round 
Andre's  neck,  and  leaned  her  cold  cheek  against  his.  They  wished 
to  speak  to  her.  '•  Hush !"  said  she,  "  I  am  thinking  of  something, 
J  will  speak  to  you  later."  She  remained  thus  for  half  an  hour, 
then  Joseph  felt  a  slight  shudder  pass  over  her ;  he  pressed  the 
hand  he  held,  it  was  cold  and  stiff. 

"  Andr^,'*  said  he,  in  a  smothered  voice,  •'  embrace  your  wife.*' 

Andr^  kissed  Genevieve,  and  looked  at  her ;  she  was  dead. 

Andr^  was  ill  for  a  year.  The  unfortunate  youth  had  not  ev6n 
strength  to  die,  Joseph  did  not  leave  him  a  single  day.  They 
were  often  seen  wandering  together. 

Andr^  walked  slowly  with  his  eyes  cast  down ;  sometimes  a  smile 
passed  over  his  countenance,  and  he  seemed  astonished  at  some- 
thing ;  his  father  had  become  kind  and  complaisant  towards  him. 
Since  Andr^  has  neither  desire  nor  hope  left  on  this  earth,  he  has 
no  longer  any  struggle  to  sustain  against  the  obstinate  old  man. 
Henriette  never  speaks  of  Genevieve  without  a  torrent  of  praise, 
and  sincere,  though  noisy  tears.     But  the  one  who  most  deeply 
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regrets  her,  is  Joseph ;  he  never  speaks  of  her,  and  seems  as  care- 
less,  as  full  of  hfe  as  ever,  hut  there  are  times  when  his  counte- 
nance hetrays  a  yet  more  deep  and  lasting  sorrow  than  even  that 
felt  hy  Andre. 


END   OF   AKDBE. 
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rSTHTBR  ANU   BTKUKOTTrKR, 


INTRODUCTIOJ!^. 


You  reproach  me,  my  child,  for  always  telling  you  tales  with  a 
mournful  ending ;  or  else  stories,  so  long,  so  long,  that  slumber 
comes  in  the  sweetest  part.  Think  you,  little  one,  that  your  old 
father  can  always  have  laughing  thoughts,  after  so  rude  a  winter ; 
after  a  spring  so  pale,  so  cold,  so  rheumatismal  ?  Whilst  the 
sad  north-wind  moans  through  our  old  fir-trees,  whilst  the  crane 
utters  her  cry  of  distress  at  the  sound  of  the  Angelus,  saluting 
the  pale  and  icy  dawn,  my  thoughts  are  only  of  blood  and 
mourning.  Livid  spectres  dance  around  my  fading  lamp,  and  I 
rise  in  anxiety  to  drive  them  from  your  couch.  But  the  time  is 
no  more,  when  children  believed  in  spectres.  You  smile  when 
we  relate  to  you  the  terrors  and  superstitions  which  encircled 
our  infancy ;  those  legends  of  haunting  spirits,  which  kept  us 
waking  and  trembling  in  our  beds  till  the  dreary  sound  of 
Matins,  lull  you  to  peaceful  sleep  in  your  cradles.  It  is  then  a 
story  quite  simple,  quite  natural,  which  you  wish  for,  young 
sceptic  ;  I  will  endeavour  to  recall  one  which  the  Abbfe  Panorio 
related  to  Beppa,  during  my  stay  at  Venice.  He  was  of  your 
opinion  as  to  stories.  He  was  satiated  with  the  fantastic  ;  and 
the  confessions  of  old  devotees  had  given  him  a  horror  for 
sorcerers  and  visions.  He  was,  besides,  but  little  inclined  to 
the  sentimental.  The  tender  passions  of  romance  seemed  to 
him  extremely  wearisome ;  but,  like  you,  he  felt  interested  in 
the  reveries  of  lovers  of  nature ;  in  the  labours  and  tribulations 
of  artists.  His  tales  had  always  a  foundation  of  historical 
reality ;  and,  if  they  sometimes  made  us  sad,  they  always  in- 
culcated a  useful  moral,  or  a  consoling  tr\i\]ti. 

One  beautiful  summer  night,  by  \\ie  Mi  ^oi\.\v^\.  ^^"p^^^;"^^"^^ 
of  the  oriental  seas,  seated  under  a  f^o^et^  Xx^^a-*  ^-ttv^i^^*^  "^  ^ 
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sweet  odour  of  the  vine,  and  the  jasmine,  we  were  supping  gaily, 
about  midnight,  in  the  gardens  of  Santa-Margarita.  Our  party 
consisted  of  Assem  Zuzuf,  an  honest  merchant  of  Corcyra,  Signor 
L^io,  first  singer  at  the  theatre  of  La  Fenice,  the  doctor  Acro- 
ceronius,  the  charming  Beppa,  and  the  handsome  Abb^  Panorio. 
A  nightingale  was  singing  in  its  leafy  cage,  suspended  from  the 
trellis  which  sheltered  our  table ;  whilst  the  ices  went  round, 
Beppa  tuned  her  lute,  and  sang  with  a  voice  even  more  melo- 
dious than  that  of  the  nightingale.  The  jealous  bird  often  in- 
terrupted her  with  a  precipitate  roulade,  a  furious  burst  of 
melody,  or  lyrical  declamation  ;  then  we  extinguished  the  tapers, 
and  the  nightingale  ceased  its  song,  whilst  the  moon  shed  pale 
sapphires  and  glancing  diamonds  over  the  crystal  and  silver  vases 
spread  before  us.  The  waves  broke  in  the  distance  with  a 
voluptuous  soimd  upon  the  flowery  shore  ;  and  the  wind  brought 
to  our  ears,  from  time  to  time,  the  slow  and  monotonous  recitative 
of  the  gondolier : 

Intanto  la  bella  Erminia  fugge,  etc. 

Then  the  Abbe  spoke  of  the  bright  days  of  the  republic,  and 
the  illustrious  deeds  of  the  times  of  his  country's  power  and 
glory ;  or  he  would  take  a  pleasure  in  recalling  her  hours  of 
show  and  splendour.  Although  but  young,  the  Abb^  knew  more 
of  the  history  of  Venice  than  the  oldest  of  her  citizens.  He  had 
studied  it  in  her  monuments  and  records  with  the  study  of  love. 
He  delighted  to  seek  in  the  popular  traditions,  details  of  the 
lives  of  great  artists.  One  day  apropos  of  Titian  and  Tintoretto, 
he  told  us  the  incidents  I  will  now  endeavour  to  recall,  if  the 
soft  wind  which  waves  our  willows,  and  the  lark  singing  on  high 
her  song  of  ecstacy,  are  not  interrupted  by  the  storm  blast ;  and 
if  the  spring  breeze,  which  half  opens  the  buds  of  our  indolent 
roses,  and  which  warms  my  heart,  wiU  deign  to  breathe  over  us 
until  to-morrow  morning. 


THE  MOSAIC  MASTERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"Believe  me,  Messer  Jacopo,  I  am  an  imfortmlate  father. 
Nothing  can  console  me  for  this  disgrace.  We  live  in  a  de- 
clining age,  and  it  is  I  who  say  so.  The  human  race  is  de- 
generating. The  spirit  of  good  government  is  fading  away  in 
families.  In  my  time,  every  one  used  to  try  at  least  to  equal,  if 
not  to  surpass  hiis  ancestors.  Now,  so  long  as  a  fortune  can  be 
obtained,  no  matter  how,  no  one  objects  to  any  degree  of  self 
derogation.  The  noble  becomes  a  merchant,  the  master  a 
journeyman,  the  architect  a  mason,  and  the  mason  a  mere 
labourer. — Holy  Virgin  where  will  this  end  ?" 

So  spoke  Messer  Sebastian  Zuccato,  a  painter,  who,  though 
now  forgotten,  was  then  highly  esteemed  as  the  founder  of  a 
school  of  painting,  to  the  illustrious  master,  Jacques  Robusti, 
better  known  in  the  present  day  imder  the  name  of  Tintoretto. 

"  Ah  !  Ah  !"  answered  the  master,  who  from  habitual  absence 
of  mind,  often  replied  with  an  excess  of  sincerity,  '*  it  is  much 
better  to  be  a  good  workman  than  a  mediocre  master ;  a  great 
artisan,  than  a  vulgar  artist." 

"  Stop,  stop,  my  good  master,"  cried  old  Zuccato,  a  little 
piqued ;    "  whom  are  you  styling  a  vulgar  artist,  a  mediocre 
painter  ? — ^the  syndic  of  all  the  painters,  tlvft  TEs3Ma»\fcT  ^\  '%Rk  ^ssasc^ 
masters,  who  make  the  present  glorj  oiNem'^i^^^JCk.^^^'c^^'^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
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constellation,  in  which  you  yourself  are  one  of  the  bright  par- 
ticular stars,  but  where  my  pupil  Tiziena  Vecelli  shines  with  no 
less  lustre." 

"  Very  well,  Messer  Sebastian,"  answered  Tintoretto,  coolly  ; 
*'  if  such  stars  and  such  constellations  enlighten  the  republic,  if 
your  school  produces  such  masters,  commencing  by  the  sublime 
Titian,"  befoare  whom  I  bow  without  jealousy,  and  without  re- 
sentment, we  cannot  be  living  in  such  a  declining  age  as  you 
were  mourning  over  just  now." 

"  Wen,  well,"  said  the  sorrowful  old  man,  a  little  impatiently  ; 
''  no*  doubt  we  live  in  a  grand  age  for  the  fine  arts.  But  I  can 
never  console  myself  for  having  contributed  to  its  grandeur,  and 
being  the  last  to  enjoy  it.  What  avails  it  to  me,  to  have  edu- 
cated  a  Titian  rf  no  one  cares  for  it  ?  Who  will  know  it  a 
hundred  years  hence  ?  Even  now  it  is  only  known  through  this 
great  man's  gratitude,  who  is  always  praising  me,  £uid  calling  me 
his  dear  comrade.  But  what  is  all  that? — Why  did  it  not 
please  heaven  to  make  me  Titian's  father  ?  why  is  he  not  a 
Zuccato,  or  I  a  Vecelli  ?  Then  at  least  my  name  would  have 
lived  from  age  to  age,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  years  hence,  the 
world  would  have  said :  '  The  first  of  this  name  was  an  ex- 
cellent master.'  Whilst  now,  I  have  two  sons  as  careless  of  the 
honour  of  my  name,  as  they  are  faithless  to  the  noble  muses  ; 
two  sons,  who,  with  their  brilliant  capacities,  might  have  been 
my  glory,  might  perhaps  have  surpassed  Giorgione,  Schiavone, 
the  Belliniiy,  Paul  Veronese,  Titian,  and  Tintoretto  himself. .  . . 
Yes,  I  am  not  afraid  of  saying  that,  with  their  natural  talent, 
and  the  instruction  which  even  in  my  old  age  I  could  give  them, 
they  might  yet  wipe  off  their  dishonour,  quit  the  work- 
man's ladder,  and  mount  the  painter's  scaffold.  My  dear  master, 
you  must  give  me  another  proof  of  the  friendship  with  which 
you  honour  me,  by  joining  your  entreaties  to  those  of  Titian,  in; 
order  to  produce  some  effect  on  my  misguided  children.  If  youi 
would  but  save  Francesco  he  would  influence  his  brother,  for 
Valerio  is  a  young  man  of  no  judgment,  and  were  he  not  my  son, 
/  should  say  almost  without  talent,  had  he  not  occasionally 
shown  some  when  sketchmg  iiesco\iot^«%  ^^  *v5s^  ^^^Ss&  ^1  \sx?j 
studio.     Bat  Checo  is  quite  anotYiei  \iem^, V^  V^^^^^^  •^'^  >s^^ 
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like  a  master,  and  often  suggests  to  the  painters  tiiemselves  tlio^e 
lofty  conceptions  which  they,  which  even  you,  Messer  Jacopo,  f  s 
you  have  often  told  me,  only  execute."  Besides,  he  is  acute, 
active,  persevering,  restless,  amlntious ;  he  has  all  the  qualities 
of  djy  artist.  I  cannot  imagine  how  he  can  so  completely  have 
mistaken  his  vocation.*' 

"  I  wiU  do  as  you  wish,"  answered  Tintoretto,  "  but  first  I 
will  tell  you  my  honest  opinion  as  to  your  anger  against  your 
son's  profession.  Mosaic  is  not  what  you  style  it,  -an  ignoble 
trade,  but  a  true  art  brought  from  Greece  by  skilful  masters.  It 
is  an  art  of  which  we  ought  to  speak  wit^  great  respect,  for  it^ 
and  it  alone,  has  preserved  to  us  even  more  completely  than 
painting  on  metals,  the  otherwise  lost  traditions  of  the  state  of 
design  in  the  lower  empire.  If  it  has  transcribed  them  in  an 
altered  and  doubtful  shape,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that,  without 
it,  we  should  have  lost  them  entirely.  Canvass  cannot  withstand 
the  ravages  of  time.  Apelles  and  Zeuxis  have  left  but  their 
names.  What  gratitude  should  we  not  now  feel  to  any  generous 
artist,  who  had  eternized  their  works  by  the  aid  of  marble  and 
crystal.  Besides,  the  mosaic  art  has  preserved  to  us  -entire  the 
traditions  of  colouring,  £uid  on  this  point,  far  from  being  inferior 
to  painting,  it  has  an  undeniable  superiority ^ — ^it  resists  the 
encroachments  of  time,  as  well  as  the  injuries  of  the  at- 
mosphere." 

"  Pray  why,  if  it  resists  them  all  so  weD,"  said  Zuccato 
hastily,  "  is  the  senate  obliged  to  repair  the  whole  dome  of  St. 
Mark,  which  is  now  as  bare  as  my  head  ?" 

"  Because  at  the  period  when  those  mosaics  were  done,  Greek 
artists  were  rare  at  Venice  ;  they  came  from  a  distance,  stayed 
only  a  short  time,  and  left  the  finish  of  their  compositions  to 
hastily  instructed  apprentices,  who  executed  them  without  know- 
ing their  trade  well,  and  who  could  not  give  their  works  the 
necessary  solidity.  Now,  when  the  art  has  been  cidtivated  for 
some  ages,  we  Venetians  have  become  as  skilful  as  the  Greeks 
ever  were,  and  the  works  of  your  son  Francesco  will  go  down 
to  posterity,  and  his  name  will  be  blessed  fox  \!LWfl\%Nx^^^^'^s^s5k%^ 
unalterable  frescoea  on  the  waUa  oi  oxxi  ca50ckfctoji\  "Qofc  ^^kks;^««»* 
on  which  Titian  and  Veronese  \iave  ^ooiXfc^  ^^^  f^S*-^ 
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will  fall  to  pieces,  and  a  day  will  come  when  our  greatest 
masters  will  be  remembered  only  through  the  mosaics  of  the 
Zuccati." 

"  It  follows  then,"  said  the  obstinate  old  man,  "  that  Scarpo, 
my  shoemaker,  is ,  a  far  greater  artist  than  the  Deity ;  for  my 
foot,  though  the  work  of  Divinity,  will  fall  to  dust,  whilst  my 
shoes  may  keep  for  ages  the  form  and  impress  of  my  foot." 

'*  But  the  colour !  Messer  Sebastian,  the  colour !  your  com- 
parison is  worth  nothing.  What  substance  worked  by  the  hand 
of  man  can  keep  the  colour  of  your  flesh  for  an  imlimited  period  ? 
whilst  marble  and  metal,  being  primitive  and  imperishable  sub- 
stances will  retain  even  to  their  last  grain  of  dust,  the  Venetian 
colouring,  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  before  which  Buonarotti 
and  all  his  Florentine  school  must  lower  their  flag.  No,  no,  you 
are  in  error,  Messer  Sebastian,  and  you  are  imjust  if  you  do  not 
rather  say.  Honour  to  the  engraver,  preserver,  and  propagator  of 
pure  outline — ^Honour  to  the  Mosaist,  guardian  and  preserver  of 
colour !" 

"  Your  humble  servjuit,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  thanks  for  your 
gdod  advice  ;  but  for  all  that  I  beg  you  will  inscribe  my  name 
upon  my  tombstone  with  the  word  '  Painter,'  that  it  may  not  be 
forgotten  next  year,  that  there  was  one  of  my  name  who  handled 
the  paint  brush  and  not  the  trowel." 

''  But,  Messer  Sebastian,"  said  the  good  master,  detaining  him, 
"  you  have  not  even  seen  the  last  performances  of  your  sons  in 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral." 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  see  Francesco  and  Valerio  Zuceato 
hoisted  by  ropes  like  slaters,  cutting  enamel  and  working  mastic." 

"  But  you  know,  my  good  Sebastian,  that  these  worits  have 
obtained  the  highest  eulogiums  from  the  Senate,  and  very  high 
recompense  from  the  republic." 

"  I  know  well,"  replied  the  old  man,  haughtily,  "  that  there  is 

mounted  on  the  ladders  of  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Mark,  a  young 

man  who  is  my  eldest  son,  and  who  for  one  himdred  ducats  a- 

yeai  has  abandoned  the  noble  profession  of  his  fathers,  in  spite 

of  the  reproaches  of  his  conseiene^  aEkA.\ltk&Q.Q»flicts  of  his  pride. 

I  know  also  that  the  pavemeiit&oiNccicfe  «x^*'CK^^^^>s^TBc«i 

second  son,  who  to  pay  fox  \na  iooAas"^  ^\e^vsva^'&  ^oA  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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has  given  up  all  pride,  and  actually  takes  wages  from  his  own 
brother,  £uid  only  exchange  the  too  extravagant  dress  of^dissipation 
for  the  too  humble  apron  of  the  workman  ;  spending  his  evenings 
playing  the  patrician  in  a  gondola,  and  working  the  next  day 
like  a  journeyman  mason,  to  pay  for  the  supper  and  serenade  of 
the  past  night.  This  is  what  I  know,  Messer,  and  nothing  but 
this—" 

"  And  I  repeat  to  you,  Messer  Sebastian,"  replied  Tintoretto, 
"  that  you  have  two  good  and  noble  children,  who  are  excellent 
artists ;  one  industrious,  patient,  ingenious,  exact,  allowed 
by  all  to  be  a  master  of  his  art;  whilst  the  other  is  amia- 
ble, brave,  and  jovial,  full  of  spirit  and  fire,  less  assiduous  in  his 
employment,  but  perhaps  even  more  fruitful  in  grand  ideas  and 
sublime  conceptions." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  and  yet  more  fruitful  in 
words.  I  have  had  enough  to  do  with  those  theoriaers,  who 
feel  art  as  they  call  it,  who  explain  it,  define  it,  and  exalt  it,  but 
do  not  work  for  it ;  they  are  the  nuisance  of  the  Studios,  they 
make  the  noise  whilst  others  labour*  They  think  themselves 
of  far  too  noble  a  race  to  work,  or  else  they  have  so  much  talent 
they  do  not  know  how  to  use  it ;  the  mere  inspiration  kills  them, 
and  in  order  not  to  be  too  much  worn  out  by  it,  they  chatter 
about  art,  or  walk  the  streets  from  morning  to  night.  Apparently 
it  is  from  the  fear,  lest  the  inspiration  of  art  and  the  work  of  his 
hands  should  injure  his  health,  that  Messer  Valerio  my  son,  in- 
stead of  working  with  his  ten  fingers,  lets  all  his  intellect  out  by 
his  lips.  That  boy  has  always  made  the  same  impression  upon 
me  that  a  canvass  would,  on  which  the  first  ideas  of  many  sub- 
jects were  sketched  without  any  of  them  being  effaced,  and  which 
thus  in  a  short  time  would  present  the  strange  spectacle  of  a 
multitude  of  incoherent  lines,  each  of  which  may  have  had  some 
intention  at  first,  but  which  the  artist,  at  last  lost  in  his  own 
chaos,  has  never  been  able  to  resume  or  follow  out." 

"  I  own  Valerio  is  a  little  dissipated,  £uid  tolerably  idle,"  re- 
plied the  master  ;  ''  I  must  admonish  him  again,  in  virtue  of  the 
paternal  authority  which  he  has  yielded  me-j  b^  b^tt^^3cKs^'^\ss^^ 
selS  to  my  little  Marietta." 

''And  do  you  stiU  suffer  tkat  plea&wtoi  V'  ^^$^S>a^^^^^^2^s^^ 
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trying  to  disguise  the  secret  pleasure  this  information,  confirmed 
by  the  mouth  of  Robusti  himself,  caused  him :  "  can  you  permit 
an  artisan,  nay  not  even  an  artisan,  an  apprentice,  to  aspire,  even 
jestingly,  to  the  hand  of  your  daughter  ?  Messer  Jacopo,  I  declare 
to  you  that  if  I  had  a  daughter,  and  Valerio  Zuccato,  instead  of 
being  my  son,  were  my  nephew,  I  would  not  even  let  him  dream 
of  marrying  her. 'J 

"  Oh,  that  is  my  wife's  business,"  replied  Robusti,  "  and  will 
be  my  daughter's,  when  she  is  old  enough  to  be  married.  Maria 
has  talent,  a  great  deal  of  talent,  I  hope  she  will  soon  paint  per- 
traits  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  sign,  and  which  posterity  will 
actually  ascribe  to  me  ;  I  hope  she  will  make  for  herself  a  cele- 
brated name,  and  consequently  an  illustrious  position.  An  in. 
dependent  fortune  is  insured  to  her  by  my  exertions.  Let  her 
then,  if  she  chooses,  marry  Valerio,  or  even  Bartolomeo  Bozza, 
the  apprentice  of  the  apprentice,  she  is  not  the  less  Maria  Ro- 
busti, daughter,  pupil,  and  successor  of  Tintoretto.  Some  wo- 
men can  afford  to  marry  for  their  happiness,  and  not  for  their 
interest.  The  yoimg  patricians  of  the  present  day  are  more  in- 
clined towards  tiveir  pages,  than  towards  the  noble  cavaliers  who 
are  offered  to  their  choice.  Maria  is  a  patrician  also  in  her  way. 
Let  her  then  act  like  a  patrician.  Besides,  do  you  know  that  the 
child  really  loves  Valerio  ?'* 

Old  Zuccato  shook  his  head  without  replying,  that  his  gratitude 
and  joy  might  not  betray  themstlvea.  But  the  master  could  perceive 
that  his  temper  was  softened,  £uid  after  a  long  discussion  in  which 
Sebastian  defended  himself  inch  by  inch,  but  with  less  bitterness 
than  at  the  commencement,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  to 
the  cathedral,  where  the  brothers  Zuccati  were  finishing  the  grand 
mosaic  of  the  dome  just  above  the  principal  door  of  the  interior- 
The  subject  was  taken  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  design* 
were  by  Titian  and  Tintoretto  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

When  old  Zuccato  entered  the  oriental  cupola,  where  on  a  gilded 
hack  ground  there  appeared,  like  terrible  apparitions,  the  colossal 
figures  of  the  prophets  and  the  apocalyptic  forms  invoked  in 
their  visions,  he  was  affected  by  a  superstitious  awe,  which,  re- 
sisting his  efforts  to  subdue  it,  made  his  feelings  as  an  artist,  at 
first  yield  to  those  of  religion ;  he  crossed  himself,  saluted  the 
altar,  which  was  illuminated  by  golden  lamps  burning  dimly  in 
the  distance,  and  depositing  his  plumed  cap  upon  the  marble 
pavement,  recited  a  short  prayer.     When  he  had  finished,  he 
rose  slowly  from  his  kneeling  posture,  which  the  stifl&iess  of  his 
limbs,  caused  by  age,  rendered  a  painful  one,  and  directed  his 
attention  to  the  figures  of  the  four  evangelists,  which  were  the 
nearest  to  him.     But  as  his  sight  was  weak,  he  could  only  get 
an  idea  of  the  tout  ensemble,  and  turning  to  Tintoretto,  said  ;  "It 
cannot  be  denied  that  these  great  masses  of  colour  produce  some 
effect,  but  it  is  nothing  but  mere  charlatanism  after  all. — Oh ! 
oh !  sir,  there  you  are."     These  last  words  were  addressed  to  a 
tall,  pale  young  man,  who,  on  hearing  the  echo  of  the  cupola 
repeat  the  sharp  and  broken  tones  of  his  father's  voice,  had  de- 
scended hastily  from  his  ladder  in  order  to  receive  him.     Fran- 
cesco Zuccato,  after  having  combated  gently  and  with  modera- 
tion the  prejudices  of  his  father,  had  ended  by  following  his  vo- 
cation, and,  avoiding  frequent  interviews  which  could  only  re- 
new the  subject  of  discord,  was  still  on  all  occasions  humble  and 
respectful  towards  the  author  of  his  days.     In  order  to  receive 
him   more   respectfully,   he   had  hastily  washed  his  face  and 
hands,  thrown  off  his  working  apron,  and  put  on  his  silken  robe 
ornamented  with  silver,  which  one  of  his  apprentices  brought   , 
him.     In  this  costume  he  looked  as  handsome  and  elegant  as  the 
most  fashionable  young  patrician.     But  his  melancholy  brow  and 
the  gravity  of  his  smile  bore  the  impress  of  the  noble  cares,  and 
the  sacred  pride  of  the  artist. 

Old  Zuccato  gazed  at  him  from  \iea^  \o  1qo\.,  ^scl'^l  ^^'sss^osv'^^^i^ 

paternal  feelinga,  said  ironically ; 
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"  Well,  sir,  what  plan  must  we  pursue,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
admire  your  chefs-d^oeuvre.  If  they  were  not,  body  and  soul,  so 
completely  part  and  parcel  of  the  wall,  we  would  ask  you  to 
lower  one  or  two  of  them,  but  you  doubtless  understand  the  in- 
terests of  your  own  glory  best,  by  placing  them  so  high  that  no 
one  can  see  them." 

"  My  father,"  replied  the  young  man  modestly,  "  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life  would  be  that  on  which  these  himible  productions 
should  obtain  an  indulgent  consideration  from  you,  but  your  se- 
verity is  a  far  greater  obstacle  than  any  which  separates  you  from 
the  dome  itself.  If  I  could  conquer  your  repugnance,  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  with  my  brother's  assistance,  I  could  get  you  to  the 
top  of  the  scaffolding,  whence  you  might  easily  embrace  the 
coup'd'cnl,  and  catch  the  design  of  the  figures,  which  is  concealed 
from  you  where  you  stand." 

"  Your  brother  indeed !"  replied  the  old  grumbler,  "  and  pray 
where  is  your  brother  ?  Does  he  not  deign  to  descend  from  his 
glass  bead- work  heaven  up  there,  to  salute  his  father  ?" 

"  My  brother  has  gone  out,"  replied  Francesco,  "  or  else  he 
would  have  hastened  to  put  on  his  robe,  and  come  with  me  to 
kiss  your  hand,  but  I  expect  him  every  moment,  and  he  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you  here." 

"  And  I  suppose  as  usual,  he  wiU  come  in  singing  a  drinking 
song,  his  cap  on  one  side,  his  eye  wandering,  and  his  gait  un- 
steady. A  workman  who  frequents  the  tavern  during  working 
hours,  would  indeed  be  a  trusty  guide  up  all  your  ladders 
there !" 

"  My  father,  Valerio  is  not  gone  to  the  tavern.  He  has  gone 
to  fetch  materials  for  our  work.  I  have  sent  him  to  the  manu- 
factory at  Murano  for  some  specimens  of  enamel,  which  have 
been  made  expressly  for  me,  and  the  exact  shades  of  which  are 
very  difficult  to  obtain." 

"  In  that  case  you  may  make  my  compliments  to  him  yourself, 

for  there  are  two  leagues  between  here  and  Murano,  and  he  has 

the  '  water*   against  him,  which  will  answer  his  purpose  two 

ways.     The  excuse  may  serve  \iAa  \.wrci.iat  ^to^^ing  to  drink  with 

•  The  reflux  which  is  fell  m  ii^e  \.«^oom  ^x^««NscsiVwss&  x^\AKw.siMs»x 
oavigAtion  difficult. 
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his  boatmen,  and  the  oar  will  not  fit  his  hand  to-day  better  than 
the  trowel.'* 

"  Father,  you  have  heard  false  reports  of  Valerio,"  replied  the 
young  man  eagerly.  "  It  is  true  he  likes  pleasure  and  Cyprus 
wine,  but  it  does  not  interrupt  his  diligence.  He  is  an  excellent 
workman,  and  whenever  I  trust  him  to  execute  a  commission, 
fulfils  it  with  an  exactitude  and  intelligence  which  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired." 

"  Valerio,  here  is  Messer  Valerio,"  exclaimed,  from  the  top  of 
the  scafiblding,  the  apprentice  Bartolomeo,  who  could  see  through 
one  of  the  openings  in  the  cupola,  the  arrival  of  the  gondola  at 
the  Piazetta  steps  ;  and  in  a  moment  Valerio  appeared,  followed 
by  his  workmen,  carrying  a  large  basket  full  of  the  materials  for 
their  mosaic  fabric,  and  singing  in  a  beautiful  sonorous  voice, 
without  much  respect  for  the  holy  place  he  was  in,  the  burden 
of  a  love  song. 

But  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  father  he  left  ofP  singing,  and  raising 
his  cap,  advanced  and  saluted  him,  with  the  frankness  and 
confidence  of  a  soul  which  knows  no  wrong. 

Zuccato  was  much  impressed  by  his  appearance,  and  his  open 
and  joyous  expression.  Valerio  was  the  handsomest  young  man 
in  Venice.  He  was  not  so  tall,  but  stronger  built,  and  more 
robust  than  his  brother.  At  first  sight,  the  only  impression 
made  by  his  beautiful  countenance,  was  of  its  gaiety,  frankness 
and  courage.  But  after  a  little  attention,  the  sacred  fire  of 
genius  appeared,  though  it  was  sometimes  obscured  by  the  gay 
indifierence  of  his  character,  and  also  in  some  degree,  it  must  be 
confessed,  by  the  fatigues  of  his  pleasure-seeking  life,  which 
made  him  a  little  paler  than  was  natural  to  him.  This  however 
formed  but  a  variation  of  his  extreme  beauty,  and  almost  enno- 
bled it,  moderating  the  fearless  serenity  of  his  look.  He  was 
always  extremely  particular  in  his  toilette,  and  set  the  fashion 
to  the  proudest  young  nobles  in  Venice.  He  was  much  sought 
after,  both  by  them  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  on  accoxmt 
of  his  great  talent  for  designing  embroidery,  which  was  afterwards 
executed  under  his  direction,  In  gold  ^ad  «^^t^  ^^sl  *^Ck&  ^sn^qr^. 
materials,  A  velvet  cap  omameiiV^^  ^^  «a^  ^jc^^'sso^^  «.  '^ 
Valerio  Zuccato,  a  fringe  after  TaiB^aXJ^xtL^^c)^'^'^^'^^^'^^ 
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the  border  embroidered  in  coloured  silks,  interlaced  with  chain- 
work,  flowers,  or  foliage,  after  his  Byzantine  mosaics,  were  in 
the  eyes  of  a  high-bom  dame,  or  young  "  elegant,"  objects  of  the 
first  necessity.  This  employment,  at  once  a  relaxation  from  his 
more  serious  labours  and  his  pleasures,  was  extremely  lucrative, 
and  was  carried  on  at  his  workshops  of  St.  Philip,  and  St.  James, 
with  a  certain  mystery,  into  which  however  every  body  was 
benevolently  initiated.  His  pleasing  appearance,  his  fascinating 
manners,  his  acquaintance  with  the  yoimg  nobles  of  the  city,  and 
the  joyous  '^spirits  of  the  workmen  who  filled  his  workshop, 
naturally  led  him  towards  a  life  of  pleasure,  but  his  innate  energy 
and  extreme  fidelity  to  his  engagements  preserved  him  from  any 
excesses  which  would  have  ruined  his  genius. 

The  most  tender  and  generous  friendship  united  the  two  bro- 
thers ;  and,  now  by  their  joint  entreaties  they  vanquished  the 
feigned  reluctance  of  old  Zuccato  to  mount  their  scafiblding, 
and  placing  a  ladder  on  each  side  of  the  one  on  which  he  ven- 
tured, they  assisted  him  until'  he  arrived  safely  at  the  last  and 
highest  stage.  Tintoretto,  who  though  already  aged,  was  still 
hale  and  vigorous,  and  accustomed  to  use  the  large  cupolas  of 
the  cathedral  as  his  studio,  followed  them  in  order  to  witness 
the  surprise  of  Sebastian. 

The  sentiment  of  religious  awe  which  the  old  man  had  felt  at 
first,  gave  way  to  involuntary  delight,  when  placed  at  the  proper 
height  for  the  full  effect,  he  saw'  the  magnificent  figures  of  the 
prophets  and  evangelists,  and  all  the  other  completed  parts  of 
this  vast  and  marvellous  composition.  Here  the  Ascension  of 
the  Virgin,  after  the  design  of  Salviati ;  there  the  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  a  fearful  scene,  where  the  corpse  seemed  actually 
about  to  detach  itself  from  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  wall ;  the 
St.  Mark  of  Titian,  a  magnificent  figiure  supported  by  the  cres- 
cent moon,  and  whose  heavenward  flight  seemed  almost  appre- 
ciable by  the  eye  ;  the  festoons,  of  flowers  round  the  circle  sus- 
tained by  lovely  winged  cherubims,  and  over  all  the  Vision  of 
St.  John,  where  the  condemned  were  seen  precipitated  into  the 
Barnes  of  Hell,  wiulst  t\ie  c\^diciv  oi  God^  clothed  in  white 
garments,  and  mounted  on  ^loi^fe  co\a^ct^,^^'t^\^^^''>^  •^'i  ^«^V 
tened  yet  brilliant  beauty  oi  t\ie  u-^^^x  ^^  oi  VV^  ^^^^\^W^  ^ 
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nest  of  cygnets  concealing  themselves  in  the  rosy  mists  of  the 
morning. 

At  first  Zuccato  tried  to  resist  the  impression  these  perform- 
ances made  upon  him,  by  attributing  it  to  the  effect  of  the  vary- 
ing, shifting  light,  to  the  favouraWe  situation  and  imposing 
dimensions  of  the  figures.  But  when  Tintoretto  obliged  him  ta 
approach  nearer,  so  as  to  appreciate  the  details,  he  was  con- 
strained to  allow  that  he  had  never  imagined  the  mosaic  art 
susceptible  of  such  perfection,  and  that  the  flying  cherubim  sup- 
porting the  garlands,  might  rival  in  form  and  colour  the  pictures 
of  the  greatest  masters. 

But  a  niggard  of  his  praise,  and  arguing  against  his  own  secret 
convictions,  the  old  man  insisted  upon  it  that  even  now  he  coulxl 
only  see  the  merit  of  exactitude  and  patience ;  "  all  the  honour," 
said  he,  "  must  return  to  the  artist  who  traced  the  models  for 
these  groups,  and  designed  the  detail  of  these  ornaments." 

"  My  father,"  replied  Francesco,  with  modest  confidence,  "  if 
you  would  deign  to  examine  the  designs,  you  will,  I  think,  at 
least  accord  us  the  praise  of  having  displayed  something  more 
than  the  bare  fidelity  of  copyists." 

"  For  instance,**  said  Tintoretto,  "  produce  my  designs  for  the 
Vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  display  that  artistic  skill,  that 
painter's  hand,  which  distinguishes  Francesco  and  Valerio  Zuc- 
cato from  all  other  artists  of  their  class." 

Several  of  the  designs  were  exhibited,  and  Sebastian  might 
have  convinced  himself  of  the  science  with  which  the  Zuccati 
had  rendered  the  intentions  of  the  artists,  themselves  tracing 
the  pure  and  elegant  form  of  their  subjects,  and  creating  their 
magnificence  of  colour  from  the  simple  sketch  of  the  painter. 
Valerio,  pressed  by  his  brother,  owned  himself  tiie.  author  of 
many  small  figures  ;  and  then  in  his  turn,  speaking  for  Francesco, 
he  showed  his  father  the  figures  of  two  of  the  archangels  flying 
towards  each  other,  one  of  which  in  green  drapery  was  his  own 
work,  and  the  other  in  turquoise  blue  garments,  the  com- 
position of  Francesco  himself,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
painter. 

Zuceato  gazed  at   these  two  ^gva^^,  'w\l\Ocl  -r^^x^  \«^^i^  *«>»» 
beautiful  as  any  of  those  fox  w\uc\i  a  mo^'fe\\sL^^^>^^'^^'^=*^^^^'^^ 
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Francesco  had  given  the  features  of  his  brother  to  his  archangel, 
whilst  Valerio's  archangel  was  the  portrait  of  Francesco. 

They  had  employed  materials  of  extreme  beauty  in  this  che- 
rished work,  and  had  placed  it  modestly  in  an  obscure  angle, 
where  no  careless  observer  would  descry  it.  Old  Zuccato  long 
remained  silent  and  motionless  before  this  winged  pair,  and 
confused  at  seeing  the  error  of  his  life  so  gloriously  refuted,  was 
seized  with  a  terrible  ill-humour.  He  descended  the  ladders, 
coldly  took  his  mantle  from  Valerio  without  deigning  to  utter  a 
word  of  encouragement  either  to  him  or  his  brother,  and  hardly 
saluting  Tintoretto  himself,  went  with  a  firmer  step  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  age,  towards  the  threshold  of  the 
cathedral.  But  scarcely  had  he  reached  the  first  step,  when 
yielding  to  the  yearning  of  his  better  nature,  he  returned,  opened 
his  arms  to  his  children,  and  pressing  them  to  his  bosom,  shed 
tears  upon  their  beautiful  heads. 


1,  CHAPTER  III. 


"  Huzza  !  Huzza !  how  'fast  the  work  gets  on  !  Some  mastic 
here,  you  little  black  monkey !  Maso !  do  you  hear  ?  Brother 
Vincent,  what,  in  the  devil's  name,  do  you  keep  all  the  appren- 
tices for  ?  Send  me  one  of  your  bearded  seraphs  there  to  help 
me  a  little.  By  Bacchus,  if  I  throw  my  beetle  at  that  great  por- 
poise Maso,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  republic 
sees  such  an  ugly  figure  again  !'* 

So  bawled  out  from  the  top  of  his  scaffolding,  the  red-bearded 

giant,  who  was  directing  the  repairs  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Isidore, 

this  part  of  the  building  being  confided  to  Dominic  Bianchini, 

nicknamed  the  Red,  and  his    two  brothers,  competitors    and 

rivals  of  the  Zuccati  m  t\ie  mome  «.t\,. 

"Will  you  hold  your  noiae,  ^ou  ^^^\.\i^^  -«"'^-iwy.\ife  i^. 
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tient  you  tower  of  red  copper  ?"  replied  the  surly  Vincent  Biaii- 
chini,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers.  "  Have  you  not  got  your 
own  apprentices?  Make  them  work,  and  leave  mine  alone. 
Have  you  not  Jean  Visentin,  that  pretty  milk-cheese  of  the 
Alps  ?  Where  is  Reazo  gone  ? — ^your  hoarse  buU,  who  sings  so 
well  in  the  choir  on  Sundays.  I  dare  say  all  your  apprentices 
are  running  from  tavern  to  tavern,  trying  to  get  credit  for  a 
bottle  of  wine  in  your  name,  and  if  so,  they  wiU  not  be  back 
again  in  a  hurry." 

"  Vincent,"  said  Dominic,  "  it  is  well  for  you  that  you  are 
my  brother  and  my  fellow  labourer,  for  with  one  kick  I  could 
overturn  your  scaffolding,  and  send*  your  illustrious  self  and  your 
interesting  apprentices  to  study  mosaic  on  the  pavement !" 

"  If  you  attempt  it,"  cried  Gian  Antonio,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  brothers,  in  a  sharp  voice,  shaking  the  ladder  on  which 
Dominic  was  working,  "  I  will  show  you  that  the  highest  perch 
is  not  always  the  safest.  Not  that  I  care  a  bit  more  for  Vin- 
cent's bones  than  for  yours,  but  I  do  not  like  bullying,  and  for 
the  last  few  days,  mind  you,  you  have  taken,  sometimes  with 
him,  and  sometimes  with  me,  a  tone  I  can  not  put  up  with." 

The  savage  Dominic  cast  an  angry  glance  at  young  Antonio, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  shaken  on  the  ladder  for  some  seconds 
without  speaking.  But  as  soon  as  Antonio  was  again  occupied 
with  his  cement  under  the  portico,  he  went  down,  threw  off  his 
cap  and  apron,  turned  up  his  sleeves,  and  began  to  inflict  upon 
him  a  rough  punishment. 

The  priest  Alberto  Zio,  also  a  distinguished  mosaist,  who  was 
on  a  ladder,  pursuing  his  occupation  on  one  of  the  pediments, 
hastened  down  in  order  to  separate  the  combatants,  and  Vincent 
Bianchini,  running  quickly  from  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  beetle 
in  hand,  mingled  in  the  quarrel,  more  from  resentment  against 
Dominic  than  from  any  interest  in  Antonio. 

The  priest,  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  bring  them  back  to 
Christian  feelings,  at  last  used  an  argument  to  appease  them 
which  rarely  failed  of  its  effect. 

"  If  the  Zuccati  hear  you,"   said  he,   "  they  ■^K\iL  tfe^^ssssa  -^i^ 
your  quarrels,  and  think  that  it  is  ftievt  ^^^Xfct  tsjSl^s^^'^^  "^sv^ 
good  understanding  which  makes  liieVi^atV  wjc^^fvot  \»^^'«s.'«.> 
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*'  He  is  right,"  said  Dominic  the  Red,  taking  up  his  apron  ; 
"  we  will  settle  our  quarrel  in  the  evening,  at  the  tavern.  Just 
now  we  must  not  give  our  enemies  any  advantage  over  us." 

The  two  other  Bianchini  yielded  to  this  advice,  and  whilst 
taking  up  their  fresh  cement  upon  their  trowels,  father  Alberta 
entered  into  conversation  with  them:  "You  are  wrong,  my 
children,"  said  he,  *'to  regard  the  Zuccati  as  your  enemies; 
they  are  your  competitors,  that  is  all.  If  they  work  upon  differ- 
ent principles  from  yours,  they  still  recognize  the  merit  of  your 
works.  I  have  often  heard  their  head  apprentice,  Bartolomco 
Bozza,  say  that  your  cement  was  of  a  superior  quality  to  theirs, 
and  that  the  Zuccati  willingly  allowed  it  themselves." 

"Oh, as  for Bartolomeo  Bozza,"  said  Vincent  Bianchini,  "I 
say  nothing  against  him,  he  is  a  good  workman,  and  a  good  fel- 
-  low  enough.  I  would  not  object  to  getting  him  into,  my  service. 
But  do  not  talk  of  these  Zuccati ;  there  are  no  worse  intriguers 
anywhere,  and  did  their  talent  equal  their  ambition,  they  would 
soon  crush  all  their  rivals.  Happily  they  are  eaten  up  with  indo- 
lence ;  the  eldest  wastes  his  time  in  imagining  impossible  sub- 
jects, and  the  youngest  carries  on  a  contraband  trade  at  San 
Filippo,  and  spends  the  proceeds  with  people  above  his  own 
rank." 

"  The  star  of  the  Zuccati  might  fall  from  the  clouds  some  day 
though,"  said  the  envious  Dominic,  "notwithstanding  all  the 
protection  the  painters  give  them,  if  one  thought  it  worth  the 
trouble  it  would  cost." 

"How  so?"  cried  the  two  others;;  "if  you  know  any  means 
of  humbling  them,  tell  us,  and  we  wiU  forgive  all  your  wrongs 
towards  us." 

"  I  care  no  more  about  you  than  them,"  said  Dominic, 
"  only  I  know  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  prove  that  they  abuse 
their  salaries  by  doing  useless  work,  and  thereby  waste  the 
revenues  of  the  republic." 

"You   are  uncharitable,  Messer  Dominic,"    said  the  priest, 
with  severity.     "  If  you  speak  in  such  a  style  of  two  men  who 
are  generally  esteemed,  you  will  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
you  are  prompted  by  jealousy '' 
*•  Well,  and  I  am  jealous  "  ^a\^  T3om\s:\^,  ^\»x£e^\aj^\^  Hs^^^ 
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"  Why  should  I  not  be  jealous  ?  Is  it  not  a  great  injustice  on 
the  part  of  the  Procurators  to  give  them  a  hundred  gold  ducats, 
whilst  we  have  only  thirty,  although  we  have  been  working  ^iji. 
years  at  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  Virgin.  I  am  sure  if  d^e 
Zuccati  had  worked  all  their  lives,  they  would  not  have  com- 
pleted half  so  much.  How  many  months  does  it  take  them  to 
do  the  skirt  of  a  robe,  or  a  child's  hand  ?  Just  watch  them  a 
little,  and  see  what  their  fine  work  costs  the  republic." 

"  They  do  not  work  so  fast  as  you  do,"  said  the  priest,  "  but 
then  what  perfection  of  design !  what  richness  of  colour !" 

"  If  you  were  not  a  priest,"  retorted  Vincent,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "  you  would  be  taught  how  to  speak  differently  ;  you 
had  better  return  to  your  confessional  and  censer,  and  not  try 
to  judge  of  things  you  kno^  nothing  at  all  about." 

"  Messer  Vincent,  what  do  'you  mean  ?"  cried  the  priest,  a 
little  offended.  "  You  forget  I  knew  the  trade  before  you  did, 
and  that  I  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  the  master  of  us  all,  the 
ingenious  Rizzo,  the  worthy  successor  of  the  old  masters  in 
gypso  plastic." 

"  You  may  talk  as  much  of  ingenuity  as  you  please,  but  by 
Christ  there  is  no  great  amount  of  imagination  wanted  in  mosaic 
work.  It  only  needs  what  you  priests  and  the  do-nothing  Zuccati 
want,  imtiring  arms,  ribs,  and  sides  of  iron,  precision,  and 
activity.  Attend  to  your  masses,  father  Alberto,  and  leave  us 
alone." 

"Hush,"  said  Antonio,  "there  is  that  surly  old  Zuccato 
passing  by.  Look  at  his  sons  kissing  his  hands,  and  waiting 
upon  him  cap  in  hand.  Would  not  one  think  it  was  the  doge  at- 
attended  by^his  senators  ?" 

"  That  savours  of  the  Magnifico,  and  is  rather  too  good  a 
joke.     I  think — ." 

"  Silence,"  said  Vincent,  "  here  is  Mesier  Robusti  coming  to 
look  at  our  work.'* 

All  three  took  off  their  taps  more  from  respect  for  the  master's 
reputation,  than  from  honour  to  his  genius  which  they  were  in- 
capable of   appreciating.      Father  Alberto  went  to  \j&sfc^  \^otv^ 
and  took  him  into  the  chapel  oi  ^t.  Is^^cst^.    "Ws^ss^'i^Xsi  ^j|?c^^ 
a  look  round  at  the  frescoed  panneVa,  ^x^'e*^^  "vJaa  ^^■^^^'«»  ^"^  '^'^ 
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ancient  Greek  mosaics,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  the  priest, 
and  retired,  saluting  the  Bianchini  without  speaking  to  them, 
for  he  neither  valued  their  productions  nor  esteemed  their  cha- 
racters. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

When  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  the  Zuccati  had  supped 
with  their  principal  apprentices,  Bozza,  Marini  and  Ceccato,  (who 
afterwards  became  excellent  artists,)  at  a  little  tavern,  where 
they  were  accustomed  to  meet  when  the  occupations  of  the  day 
were  concluded,  Valerio  was  going  to  look  after  his  own  affairs, 
either  of  business  or  pleasure,  when  he  was  stopped  by  his 
brother,  who  said  to  him  : 

"  For  once,  dear  Valerio,  you  must  sacrifice  a  part  of  your 
evening  to  me.  I  always  retire  early,  you  know,  and  you  will 
have  plenty  of  time  afterwards." 

"  Willingly,"  said  Valerio,  "  but  on  condition  that  we  take  a 
gondola  and  row  about  a  little,  for  I  am  worn  out  with  the  day's 
work,  and  must  rest  from  one  fatigue  by  another  of  a  dijSerent 
character.*' 

"  I  cannot  help  you  to  row,"  said  Francesco,  *'  for  I  have 
not  your  robust  health,  my  dear  Valerio,  and  as  I  must  not  in- 
capacitate myself  for  to-morrow's  labour,  I  must  not  over  fatigue 
myself  to-night,  but  if  I  refuse  you  this  relaxation,  I  see  I  shall 
scarcely  get  the  two  or  three  hours  of  your  company  which  I 
wish  lor ;  and  therefore  I  will  ask  Bozza  to  join  us,  he  is  a 
worthy  fellow,  and  will  not  be  an  intruder  in  the  conversation." 

Bartolomeo  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  having  engaged 
one  of  the  best  looking  gou^oW^   \*o^V  o\x^  owx^  ^cc^d  Valerio 
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the  other.     Standing  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  little  vessel, 
they  made  her  boimd  over  the  foaming  waters. 

It  was  the  hoi^r  when  all  the  gay  world  of  Venice  was  abroad 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  evening.  The 
little  boat  glided  rapidly  among  the  gondolas,  like  a  wild  sea-bird 
seeking  refuge  from  the  sportsman  in  the  shelter  of  protecting 
sea- weed.  But,  notwithstanding  the  agility  and  silence  of  the 
rowers,  all  eyes  were  upon  them ;  ladies  bent  forward  on  their 
cushions  to  get  a  longer  look  at  the  handsome  Valerio,  whose 
skill  and  grace  excited  envy  in  both  patrician  and  gondolier,  and 
whose  appearance  was  a  singular  mixture  of  audacity  and  can- 
dour. Bozza,  too,  was  a  strong  and  well-made  youth,  although 
thin  and  pale.  A  dark  fire  burned  in  his  black  eyes,  a  thick 
beard  covered  half  his  face  ;  but  though  his  features  were  defi- 
cient in  regularity,  they  drew  attention  by  their  sad  and  disdain- 
ful expression.  Thin  and  pale,  also,  but  noble,  not  arrogant, 
melancholy,  not  disdainful,  Francesco  Zuccato,  lying  on  the 
black  velvet  cushion  of  the  gondola,  leaning  negligently  on  his 
elbow,  and  plimged  in  a  reverie  too  deep  even  to  see  the  crowd,' 
shared  unconsciously  the  admiration  of  the  ladies,  which  Valerio 
excited. 

When  they  had  reached  the  termination  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
they  floated  idly  through  the  Lagunes,  far  from  the  frequented 
parts,  and  keeping  the  shore  on  their  lee,  lay  down  on  the 
cushions,  and  talked  at  their  ease  beneath  a  heaven  sparkling 
with  unnumbered  stars. 

"  My  dear  Valerio,"  said  the  elder  Zuccato,  "  I  am  again 
going  to  annoy  you  with  my  remonstrances  ;  but,  indeed  you 
must  promise  me  to  lead  a  wiser  life." 

"  You  can  never  annoy  me,  my  beloved  brother,"  said  Vale- 
rio, "  and  I  am  always  most  grateful  for  your  solicitude ;  but  I 
cannot  promise  you  to  change.  The  life  I  lead,  suits  my  fancy, 
I  am  as  happy  as  a  man  can  well  be.  Why  do  you,  who  love 
me  so  much,  wish  me  to  abstain  from  happiness  ?" 

"  This  life  will  kill  you,"  exclaimed  Francesco.  "  It  is  im- 
possible to  v/ithstand  as  you  do  at  the  same  time,  pleasure  aiwL 
fatigue,  labour  and  dissipation." 

"  On  the  contrary,  this  kind  oi  Me  ^\^ixck».\ft^  «xA  >s>^'iF!«J^»^ 

c  ^ 
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me,"  replied  Valerio.  "  What  is  life,  as  it  proceeds  from  the 
hand  of  God,  but  a  continual  alternation  of  enjoyment  and  priva- 
tion, fatigue  and  activity?  Let  me  alone,  Francesco,  and  do 
not  judge  of  my  strength  by  yours.  It  is  certainly  one  of  Na- 
ture's inconsistencies  not  to  have  given  the  strongest  constitu- 
tion, or  the  greatest  capacity  for  enjoyment,  to  the  more  esti- 
mable of  our  two  characters ;  but  you  have  so  many  other  ad- 
vantages over  me,  dear  Francesco,  that  you  need  not  envy  me 
these." 

"I  do  not  envy  them,"  said  Francesco,  "though  they  are 
the  most  precious  of  all,  and  the  most  necessary  for  our  perfect 
appreciation  of  happiness.  I  delight  in  thinking  that  my  bro- 
ther who  is  dearer  to  me  than  myself,  is  free  from  the  lassitude 
and  ennui  which  often  devour  me ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  point. 
Valerio,  you  certainly  care  somewhat  about  your  station,  the 
friendship  of  illustrious  artists,  the  protection  of  the  Senate,  the 
favour  of  the  Procurators. ..." 

"  I,  brother !"  cried  the  volatile  yoimg  man  ;  "-  except  the 
friendship  of  our  dear  Master  Titian,  and  the  kindness  of  Ro- 
busti,  two  men  whom  I  venerate  deeply  ;  except  the  love  of  my 
father  and  that  of  my  brother,  whom  I  prefer  to  all  the  world, 
I  care  little  for  any  thing  else,  and  I  need  nothing  but  a  couple  of 
botties  of  Scyros  wine  to  console  me  for  the  loss  of  my  employ- 
ment, and  the  displeasure  of  the  Senate." 

"  You  care  at  least  for  honour,"  said  Francesco,  gravely, 
"  for  the  honour  of  your  father's  name,  and  your  own,  for  which 
I,  myself,  am  guarantee." 

"  Certainly,"  exclaimed  Valerio,  hastily  raising  himself  on  his 
elbow,  "  but  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  To  tell  you  that  the  Bianchini  are  conspiring  against  us,  and 
that  they  make  us  lose  not  merely  the  advantageous  position 
and  rich  salary,  which  two  bottles  will  so  amply  compensate  you 
for,  but  the  confidence  of  the  Senate,  and  even  the  esteem  of  the 
citizens." 

"  Evohe !"   exclaimed  Valerio,   "  I  should  like  to  see  that. 

Let  us  go  to  the  Bianchini,  if  it  be  so,  and  give  them  a  fair  chal* 

lenge.     They  are  thiee,  Wt  o\yi  ^erA'^OTaa.  ^^^^  ^ccakA  qut 
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third.     Our's  is  a  good  cause  ;  we  will  make  a  vow  to  the  Ma- 
donna, and  behold  us  delivered  from  these  traitors." 

"  This  is  folly,"  said  Francesco.  "  Divine  power  will  not 
declare  itself  in  favour  of  the  aggressors,  and  such  we  shall  be, 
if  we  challenge  men  against  whom  at  present  we  can  prove  no 
cause  of  offence.  Besides,  the  Bianchini  would  but  meet  our 
offer  of  a  fair  fight,  with  the  assassin's  dagger. — ^They  are  dan- 
gerous adversaries,  they  will  not  offend  us  openly,  whilst  we 
are  protected  by  powerful  friends,  and  as  soon  as  their  hate  is 
declared,  our  ruin  is  sealed.  In  fact  I  am  already  anxious. — 
Vincent,  generally  so  polite  towards  me,  already  neglects  the 
usual  salutation  when  I  pass  his  scaffolding.  This  very  morning, 
whilst  reconducting  our  father  through  the  cathedral,  I  saw  the 
Bianchini  observing  us  maliciously,  and  turning  us  into  ridicule. 
Their  hatred,  long  concentrated  in  the  depth  of  their  hearts,  now 
shows  itself  in  every  glance.  Bozza  can  tell  you,  that  often, 
after  the  day's  work  is  over,  or  in  the  morning,  when  he  has 
chanced  to  arrive  the  first,  he  has  caught  Dominic  or  Vincent 
Bianchini  on  our  scaffolding,  looking  at  the  smallest  details  of 
our  work  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention." 

"  All  this  does  not  prove  much — ^if  they  do  not  salute  you,  it 
is  because  they  are  naturally  rude.';  if  they  looked  malicious 
this  morning,  it  was  because  they  envied  us  for  having  a  good 
father ;  if  they  examine  our  work,  it  is  that  most  likely  they  are 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  cause  of  our  superiority.  Are  these 
motives  for  disquietude  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  instead  of  speaking  to  Bozza,  as  would  be  but 
natural  when  he  meets  them  upon  our  scaffolding,  do  they  retire 
hastily  by  the  opposite  ladders,  as  though  they  had  just  com- 
mitted a  bad  action?" 

"If  I  meet  them  there,"  cried  Valerio,  clenching  his  fist, 
they  had  better  give  some  explanation,  or  by  Bacchus,  I  will 
make  them  descend  a  little  quicker  than  they  went  up." 

"  That  would  only  widen  the  breach.     To  revenge  the  one 
you  had  punished,  the  two  others  would   pursue  you  to    the 
death.     Believe  me,  the  noblest  means  are  alao  tJ^a  \sssij^"^0*ii»s5.. 
Let  us  he  prudent  and  retain  \ke  "Va-^  ^ossJc^cs^  ^^Jl  V^^^s^cs.'^s^ 
men.     Our  generosity  may  pefkaipa  so^xw  ^««s.^^  ^sss:^^w^» 
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will  clearly  prove  them  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  if  they  persecute 
us,  we  shall  obtain  justice." 

''  But  brother,  what  persecution  can  they  raise  against  us  ? 
What  power  have  they  to  injure  us  ?  Can  they  prove  that  we 
do  not  work  better  than  they  ?" 

"  They  can  say  that  we  do  not  work  so  fast,  and  that  is  very 
easy  to  prove." 

"  And  we  can  prove  that  it  is  easy  to  work  fast  when  one 
works  badly,  and  that  no  perfect  work  will  brook  precipita- 
tion." 

*'  That  is  not  so  easy  to  prove.  Between  ourselves,  the  Pro- 
curator-Cashier appointed  for  the  examination  of  works  of  art, 
is  not  much  of  an  artist.  He  sees  nothing  in  mosaic  work,  but 
an  application  of  little  pieces  of  coloured  stones  more  or  less 
brilliant.  The  truth  of  ihe  colouring,  the  beauty  of  the  design, 
or  the  intention  of  the  composition,  signify  nothing  to  him.  He 
only  sees  what  strikes  the  vulgar  eye,  the  quickness  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  work.  Did  I  not  vainly  attempt  the  other  day,  to 
make  him  comprehend  that  the  old  pieces  of  gold  crystal  which 
had  already  been  employed  by  our  ancestors  in  their  works,  and 
which  were  slightly  tarnished  by  time,  were  far  more  suitable  to 
the  colouring  than  those  made  at  present  ?  '  You  do  very  wrong, 
Messer  Francesco,'  said  he,  *  to  yield  all  the  newly  gilt  crystal 
to  the  Bianchini.  The  commissioners  had  determined  that  the 
old  should  be  used  mingled  with  the  new,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  you  should  have  preferred  the  old.  If  you  think  the 
mixture  of  the  new  and  old  would  not  produce  a  good  effect, 
you  are  setting  yourself  up  for  a  better  judge  than  the  coilmiis- 
sioners  themselves.'  '* 

"  Yes,  and  you  nearly  made  me  laugh  outright,"  interrupted 
Valerio,  "when  you  replied  to  him,  with  such  a  serious  air, 
\Monsignor,  I  have  no  such  insolent  pretension.* " 

"  But  did  I  not  vainly  endeavour  to  show  him,"  replied  Fran- 
cesco,  "  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  new  gold  injured  the  effect 
and  spoiled  the  shading  of  all  the  othlsr  colouring,  which  could 
only  be  thrown  up  by  the  reddish  tinge  of  the  old  gold,  and 
that  if  I  had  chosen  llie  new  wi^  \sf^iici»si\.  ^\^^^'^A  ^nssi^^M^^ 
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made  my  flesh-colours  too  purple  and  without  roundness,  and 
the  robes  without  folds  and  without  any  shading  ?" 

"  He  gave  you,"  said  Valerio  laughing,  "a  very  unanswerable 
reason  in  a  very  dry  manner.  *  The  Bianchini,'  said  he,  '  do 
not  give  themselves  half  so  much  trouble,  and  their  mosaics  are 
far  finer  to  the  eye  than  yours.'  After  such  a  reason,  why  need 
you  trouble  yourself.  Leave  out  the  shading,  leave  out  the 
roundness.  Make  the  skirts  of  the  robes  out  of  one  great  mass 
of  enamel,  and  cover  St.  Nicholas's  stomach  with  it ;  make  St, 
Cecilia  a  fine  head  of  hair  out  of  a  badly  baked  tile,  make  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  lamb  out  of  a  handful  of  quick  lime,  and  the 
Procurators  will  double  your  salary,  and  the  public  will  clap 
their  hands.  Pardieu  !  why  should  you,- who  think  so  much  of 
fame,  persist  so  obstinately  in  the  worship  of  art  ?" 

*'  I  do  think  of  fame,  it  is  true,"  said  Francesco,  "  but  it  is 
of  a  lasting  fame,  and  not  the  vain  popularity  of  the  day.  I 
would  wish  to  leave  an  honoured,  if  not  an  illustrious  name ; 
and  that  those  who  see  the  cupola  of  St.  Mark  five  hundred 
years  hence  should  say — '  This  was  the  work  of  a  conscientious 
^toist !' " 

"  And  what  makes  you  think  that  the  public  will  be  more 
enlightened  five  himdred  years  hence  than  now  ?"  said  Bozza,  in 
his  hollow  voice,  breaking  silence  for  the  first  time. 

"  There  will  always  be  great  minds  to  revise  and  direct  the 
popular  judgment,  and  it  is  the  great  men  of  all  times  whom  I 
wish  to  please.     Is  that  an  imworthy  ambition,  Valerio  ?" 

"  It  is  a  noble  ambition ;  but  it  is  ambition,  and  all  ambition 
is  a  malady  of  the  soul,"  replied  the  younger  Zuccato. 

"  A  malady,"  answered  Francesco,  "  without  which  no  great 
intellect  could  flourish ;  wanting  which  it  must  languish  in  the 
shade  without  enlightening  the  world.  It  is  the  wind  which 
fans  the  spark,  raises  it  to  a  flame,  and  extends  it  far  and  wide. 
Without  this  vivifying  breeze  there  would  be  no  warmth,  no 
light,  no  life." 

"  I  do  not  feel  very  death-like,"  cried  Valerio,  "  and  yet  this 
breeze  has  never  blown  upon  me.     I  feel  the  spark  of  life  al- 
ways glowing  in  my  breast  and  mio^  >st«aL.    ^^i^^Tw^^^^*^^c>s^ 
/  am  waxmed  by  its  divine  glo^,  wA  xlfcL^X.^i^^^^^^^^'^'^^'^^ 
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me,  what  does  it  matter,  whether  the  light  emanates  from  me 
or  elsewhere  ? '  All  light  has  one  divine  origin.  What  signi- 
fies the  halo  round  a  human  head  ?  Glory  to  imcreated  genius  ! 
The  glory  of  man  is  no  more  in  himself  than  the  sun  is  in  the 
water  which  reflects  his  image." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Francesco,  raising  his  large  dark  eyes 
full  of  tears  towards  heaven.  "  Perhaps  it  is  but  a  folly  and 
a  vanity  to  think  more  of  oneself,  because,  by  having  in  thought 
approached  the  ideal,  one  has  become  capable  of  realizing  the 
beautiful  better  than  the  common  herd, — and  yet,  for  what  should 
man  glorify  himself,  if  not  for  that  ?" 

"  Why  should  man  glorify  himself  at  all  ?  Provided  he  enjoys 
himself  is  not  that  happiness  sufficient?" 

"  And  is  not  glory  the  most  sensible,  the  most  exciting,  the 
most  intense  of  man's  enjoyments  ?"  said  Bozza,  turning  his 
glances  towards  Venice. 

It  was  the  hour  when  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  like  a  beauty 
adorning  herself  with  diamonds  for  a  ball,  began  to  display  her 
many  lights,  and  long  garlands  of  fire  were  reflected  in  the  tran- 
quil waters,  like  jewels  in  an  admiring  mirror.  * 

"  You  do  not  make  a  right  use  of  words,  friend  Bozza,"  said 
Valerio,  disturbing  the  phosphorescent  water  with  his  oar,  and 
scattering  a  shower  of  pale  light  roimd  the  black  sides  of  the 
bark.  "  The  most  intense  of  himian  enjoyments  is  love ;  the 
most  sensible  is  friendship ;  the  most  exciting  is  indeed  glory ; 
but,  why  say  only  exciting  ?  Say  rather,  poignant,  terrible,  and 
dangerous." 

"  But  may  it  not  also  be  said  that  it  is  the  most  elevated?" 
said  Francesco. 

"  I  can  never  think  so,"  replied  Valerio,  "  that  which  is  in  it- 
self sweetest  and  noblest  in  life,  is  to  love ;  that  is  indeed  to  con- 
ceive, to  feel  the  true  ideal.     We  must,  therefore,  love  every- 
thing which  approaches  it,  seek  it  everywhere,  take  the  nearest — " 
"  That  is  to  say,"  answered  Francesco,  "  embrace  a  phantom, 
seize  a  shadow,  fix  an  illusion,  and  adore  the  spectre  of  one's 
own  phantasy;  is  that  what  you  term  to  enjoy,  and  to  possess  ?" 
"Mj  brother,"  saidYaleTio,"\i  ^wjl^^t^  t^gX.  i\0«.  ^\^siast^ 
you  would  not  speak  bo.    T\ve  mm^Vo^\SL^\.QTL^^a^^^i^x^^^ 
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a  better  life  than  this,  must  be  either  eaten  up  by  pride,,  or  be  an 
ingrate  who  suffers.  There  is  enjoyment  for  all  who  possess  the 
spirit  of  love !  Were  there  only  friendship  on  the  earth,  man 
ought  not  to  complain.  Had  I'  only  you  in  the  world,  I  should 
still  bless  heaven.  I  can  imagine  no  one  better ;  and  had  God 
permitted  me  to  create  myself  a  brother,  I  could  not  even  have 
conceived  one  more  perfect  than  Francesco.  Ah !  God  himself 
is  the  only  great  artist,  and  what  we  ask  from  him  in  our  wildest 
dreams,  is  not  worth  that  which  he  gives  us  in  his  unchangeable 
wisdom." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Valerio,"  exclaimed  Francesco,  embracing  his 
brother,  "  you  are  right,  I  am  proud  and  ungrateful.  You  are 
worth  us  all,  and  are  the  living  proof  of  the  truth  of  your  theory. 
Yes,  I  am,  indeed,  sick  at  heart !  Cure  me  by  your  tenderness ; 
you,  whose  soul  is  so  strong  and  so  pure.  Holy  Virgin  !  pray 
for  me,  I  have,  indeed,  been  culpable  to  indulge  melancholy 
with  such  a  brother  at  my  side." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Valerio,  smiling,  "  the  proverb  says, '  no  great 
artist  is  free  from  melancholy.'  " 

*'  Nor  without  hatred,"  said  Bozza  gloomily. ' 

"  Oh,  a  proverb  is  always  half  false,"  said  Valerio,  "  for  every 
proverb  having  its  opposite,  says  truth  and  falsehood  at  once. 
Francesco  is  a  great  artist,  and  yet  I  would  wager  soul  and  body 
that  he  has  never  known  the  feeling  of  hatred." 

"  Never  towards  others,"  said  Francesco ;  "  towards  myself  I 
have  often,  that  is  the  evil  effect  of  my  pride,  I  am  always  pining 
because  I  am  not  better  and  more  skilful  than  I  am.  I  wish  to 
be  admired  for  my  merits,  and  not  because  of  my  sufferings." 

"  You  are  and  must  be  loved  for  both,"  exclaimed  Valerio, 
"  but  it  is  possible  that  all  men  are  not  formed  to  be  contented 
with  affection  alone.  Perhaps,  without  the  craving  for  admira- 
tion, there  would  be  neither  great  artists  nor  chefs^d^oemsre.  The 
admiration  of  those  otherwise  indifferent  to  us,  is  a  friendship 
which  need  not  int^est  us  much,  and  yet  we  find  it  indispensa- 
ble ;  and  the  very  need  felt  for  it  proves  that  it  must  serve  some 
great  end  in  the  designs  of  God." 

"  It  ^eryes  to  make  us  suffer,  and.  Qio^Xs  ^oN«t^^.^5^  ^ssJ>SCi^^: 
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said  Bozza,  throwing  himself  back  in  the  gondola  with  a  gesture 
of  despair. 

'*  Do  not  say  so,"  said  Valerio.  "  Look  my  dear  comrade, 
how  beautiful  is  the  sea  just  under  the  horizon.  Listen  to  the 
sweet  sighing  of  that  guitar.  Have  you  no  fair  mistress? 
Bartolomeo,  do  you  forget  that  we  are  your  friends  ?" 

''  You  are  great  artists,"  said  Bozza,  ''  and  I  am  but  an  ap- 
prentice." 

"  Does  that  prevent  our  loving  you  .^" 

"  It  ought  not  to  prevent  your  loving  me,  but  it  prevents  me 
from  loving  you  as  I  might  do  if  I  were  your  equal." 

"  Pardieu  /  if  that  were  any  reason,"  said  Valerio,  '*  I  should 
love  scarcely  any  one,  for  I  have  but  the  mere  title  of  an  artist, 
and  am  in  truth  but  an  artisan.  All  those  I  most  love  and 
cherish  are  far  above  me,  beginning  with  my  brother,  w^ho  is  my 
master.  My  father  was  a  good  painter.  ViceUi  and  Robusti, 
each  of  them  is  a  Colossus,  before  whom  I  am  as  nothing;  never- 
theless I  love  them,  and  never  dream  of  repining  at  my  own 
inferiority.  Artists !  artists,  ye  are  all  children  of^  the  same 
mother,  and  her  name  is  Envy.  More  or  less  ye  all  share  her 
qualities,  and  that  consoles  me  for  being  nothing  better  than  a 
scapegrace."  '^ 

"  Say  not  so,  Valerio,"  said  the  elder  brother ;  "  if  you  deigned 
to  take  more  trouble  you  would  be  the  first  mosaist  of  the  age, 
your  name  would  efface  that  of  Rizzo  himself,  and  my  name 
would  be  after  yours." 

"  For  which  I  should  be  very  sorry.  No,  by  St.  Theodosius, 
may  you  always  be  first.  Sacred  indolence  !  preserve  me  fix)m 
such  a  fatiguing  honour  !" 

"  Do  not  utter  such  blasphemy,  Valerio ;  art  ought  to  be  above 
all  other  interests  ?" 

"  Whoever  loves  art  loves  glory,"  said  Bozza,  with  his  deep 
voice,  always  sad  and  lugubrious  as  the  sound  of  a  deep  bell  in 
the  midst  of  a  joyous  strain,  "  and  whoever  loves  glory  is  ready 
to  sacrifice  everything  to  it." 

"  Many  thanks !  as  for  me,  I  will  never  sacrifice  anything  to 
it     Away  with  the  harlot  \     Xn^  ^eX.  \  Vsn^  «s\.^^ws.  >kw3^  >i. 
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well,  although  they  say  I  care  for  nothing  but  love  and  wine. 
I  must  love  it  well,  or  I  should  not  sacrifice  to  it  half  of  a  life 
which  I  feel  vigour  enough  to  devote  entirely  to  pleasure.  I  am 
never  happier  than  when  at  work.  When  I  succeed  I  could 
throw  my  cap  over  the  tower  of  St.  Mark.  If  I  fail,  I  am  not 
discouraged  ;  and  even  the  species  of  anger  I  feel  against  myself, 
is  yet  a  pleasure  of  the  same  kind  as  one  feels  in  a  restive  horse, 
a  stormy  sea,  or  a  fiery  wine.  But  the  approbation  of  others 
does  not  stimulate  me  more  than  a  reverence  from  the  Bianchini. 
When  Francesco,  my  other  self,  says,  *  that  is  well  done,*  I  am 
satisfied.  When  my  father,  whilst  looking  at  my  archangel, 
smiled  in  spite  of  himself,  though  frowning  at  the  same  time, 
I  was  happy.  And  if  the  Procurator  does  say  that  Dominic 
the  Red  works  better  than  I  do,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
Procurator  !  but  I  shall  not  carry  my  compassion  to  the  point 
of  shedding  tears.  If  the  good  people  of  Venice  find  that  I  do 
not  put  enough  brick-red  in  my  flesh  colour,  nor  enough  ochre 
in  my  draperies,  all  hail  to  their  dictum !  If  you  were  not  so 
foolish  I  could  not  laugh  so  much  at  you,  and  that  woidd  be  a 
pity,  for  I  laugh  with  my  whole  heart.*' 

"  Happy,  thrice  happy  indifference  !"  said  Francesco. 

Whilst  thus  conversing  they  approached  the  city.  When  they 
were  near  the  shore,  "  Before  I  qmt,  you,"  said  Valerio,  *'  we 
must  imderstand  each  other.  Of  what  do  you  complain  ?  What 
is  it  you  require  of  me  ?  That  I  shoidd  cease  to  divert  myself? 
You  may  as  well  try  to  hinder  water  from  flowing  ?" 

"  That  you  should  divert  yourself  with  less  publicity,"  replied 
Francesco,  "  and  that  you  should  renounce  for  some  time,  at 
least,  your  workshop  at  San  Filippo.  These  circumstances  may 
be  interpreted  unfavourably.  People  are  already  asking  how  so 
many  arabesque  designs,  and  so  many  other  occupations  can  be 
compatible  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  labour  in  the  cathe- 
dral. Did  I  not  know  your  indefatigable  activity,  I  could  not 
understand  it  myself;  and  if  I  did  not  see  your  works  advance, 
I  could  not  believe  that  two  or  three  hours'  sleep,  after  nights 
of  pleasure  and  gaiety,  would  suffice  a  workman  coB&aftji^  -^iSii. 
day  at  a  laborious  occupation.  Pte^eivV  '^wa  TssssssK^^^sBi  ^^r.- 
quaintances,  ahore  all,  those  gos»?|J^^m^^o^a^g,^^^3^^^ 
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coming  to  visit  you  so  frequently  at  the  cathedral.  Such  an 
honour  wounds  the  self-love  of  the  Bianchini,  they  say  these 
young  men  make  you  waste  your  time;  that  they  take  you 
from  your  labour  to  attend  to  trifles ;  for  instance,  that  joyous 
brotherhood  which  you  are  just  going  to  institute,  and  which 
is  agitating  all  the  tradesmen  in  the  city." 

"  Alas  !"  cried  Valerio,  "  it  is  precisely  for  that  I  am  in  such 
a  hurry  to  quit  you  this  evening  ;  they  are  waiting  for  me  to 
regulate  the  costume.  I  cannot  draw  back,  and  you  promised 
on  your  honour,  Francesco,  to  be  of  the  party." 

''  I  promised  on  condition  that  the  aflair  did  not  take  place 
until  after  St.  Mark,  when  I  hope  my  cupola  will  be  finished." 

"I  mentioned  that  both  for  you  and  myself;  but  you  may 
imagine  that  two  or  three  hundred  young  men,  anxious  for 
pleasure,  will  not  willingly  listen  to  the  reasons  of  one  who  is 
only  eager  for  work.  They  declared  that  if  we  refused  to  join 
them  immediately,  the  association  must  break  up  ;  that  nothing 
could  be  done  without  me,  and  then  they  reproached  me,  say- 
ing that  I  had  led  them  on,  that  expenses  had  been  entered  into, 
and  the  f^te  announced,  and  that  such  a  long  delay  would  give 
all  the  other  clubs  a  triumph  over  them.  In  a  word,  they  said 
so  much,  that  I  engaged  both  for  you  and  myself  to  inaugurate 
the  banner  of  the  Lizard  in  a  fortnight.  We  are  to  commence 
by  nmning  at  the  ring,  and  then  we  are  to  have  a  magnificent 
repast,  where  each  member  will  be  expected  to  introduce  a  young 
and  beautiful  lady." 

But  do  you  not  think  these  follies  will  retard  your  work  ?'* 
All  hail  to  Folly !  but  I  defy  her  to  prevent  my  working 
when  work-time  comes.    There  is  a  time  for  everything,  brother, 
so  I  must  coimt  upon  you  ?" 

"  You  may  inscribe  my  name,  and  I  will  send  my  subscription 
by  you,  but  I  cannot  go  to  the  fdte.  It  must  not  be  said  that 
the  two  Zuccati  amuse  themselves  at  once.  It  must  be  seen 
that  while  one  diverts  himself,  the  other  works  for  two." 

"  Dear  brother,"  cried  Valerio,  embracing  him,  "  I  will  work 
for  four  the  evening  before,  and  you  must  come  to  the  festival. 
It  will  be  a  supeA  ifete,  an^  iot  ^  xisJtSVfc  ei:^^\  ^-oJca^  ^^Sctfis^sB. 
and  brotherly.;   It  Bhaa  tio  \oTi^ct  \i^  ^^^-Ossax.^^  ^^\xssa«sa. 
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• 

alone  have  the  right  of  amusing  themselves,  and  that  workmen 
can  only  get  up  clubs  of  devotees.  No,  no,  the  artisan  is  not 
always  to  be  doing  penance.  The  rich  fancy  that  we  are  bom 
for  nothing  but  to  expiate  their  sins.  And  you,  Bartplomeo,  you 
must  be  one  of  us ;  I  shall  inscribe  your  name  ;  it  will  cost  you 
a  little  expense,  but  if  you  have  not  money  now,  I  have  and  I 
will  manage  everything.  Adieu,  dear  friends,  till  to-morrow. 
Dear  brother,  you  must  not  say  I  do  not  listen  to  your  ad- 
vice, with  all  the  respect  due  to  one's  elder.  Now,  confess 
you  are  contented  with  me  ?*' 

As  he  spoke,  Valerio  leaped  lightly  on  to  the  shore  by  the 
ducal  palace,  and  disappeared  under  the  changing  shadows  of 
the  colonade. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  same  evening  Bozza,  returning  from  a  visit  to  his  mistress, 
more  sad,  more  gloomy  than  -"ever,  tired  of  love,  of  labour,  and 
of  life,  was  walking  quickly  along  the  solitary  shore.  A  high 
wind  had  risen,  the  waves  beat  against  the  marble  quays,  and 
mysterious  voices  seemed  murmuring  words  of  hatred  and  male- 
diction under  the  dark  arcades  of  the  old  palace. 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  in  front  of  a  man,  whose  heavy 
and  resounding  steps  had  not  before  been  able  to  rouse  him 
from  his  reverie.  By  the  light  of  a  lantern  attached  to  one  of 
the  mooring  timbers,  Bozza  and  the  other  nocturnal  promenader 
recognised  each  other,  and  stopping  face  to  face,  they  measured 
each  other  from  head  to  foot ;  Bartolomeo  thinking  the  man 
might  have  some  bad  design,  put  his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  but 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  Vincent  Bianchini  (for  it  was  he) 
lifted  his  cap,  and  accosted  him  with  courtesy . 

Vincent,  like  his  brother  Doimiac«  n<i«*»  ^  ^>3\.«m.  ^^'os^'^ssNss^i^ 
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and  a  bad  man.  Less  brutal  in  appearance,  and  capable,  not- 
withstanding his  want  of  education,  of  assuming  toktabk 
manners;  profoimdly  cunning,  and  hardened  in  lying  by  llie 
many  infamoiis  examinations  he  had  suffered  before  the  Council 
of  Ten ;  he  was  certainly  the  most  dangerous  of  the  three 
Bianchini. 

*'  Messer  Bartolomeo,"  said  he,  "  I  have  just   come  from  a 

place,  where  I  had  expected  to  meet  you,  but  where  I  am  y&j 

glad  you  had  not,  as  I  had,  the  curiosity  to  slip  in  unperceived." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  wish  to  say,  Messer  Vincenzo," 

replied  Bozza,  with  a  slight  bow,  endeavouring  to  pass  by. 

Vincent  measured  his  pace  by  Bozza^s,  without  seeming  to 
perceive  the  desire  which  the  other  showed  of  avoiding  hm, 

"  You  know  without  doubt,"  said  he,  "that  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  new  association  have  been  assembled  to  deliberate 
upon  its  laws  and  admissions  to  membership." 

"  It  is  very  possible,"  replied  Bartolomeo,  "  but  that  matters 
little  to  me,  Messer  Bianchini,  I  am  not  a  man  of  pleasure." 

"  But  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  re- 
joice not  to  have  seen  you  amongst  the  auditors  of  this  mo- 
mentous deliberation." 

**  "S^Tiat  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Bozza,  stopping. 
"  I  mean  to  say,  brave  Bartolomeo,"  replied  Vincent,  "  that 
had  you  been  there,  things  would  have  been  differently  managed ; 
and,  perhaps,  there  would  have  been  some  little  noise  about  it. 
But,  it  may  be  better  as  it  is,  for  such  a  trifling  affair  is  not 
worth—" 

"  Stop !  speak  plainly,  Messer,  I  beg  of  you,"  interrupted 
Bozza,  impatiently ;  "  did  any  thing  pass  touching  my  honour  ?" 
"  Why,  not  personally,  perhaps  ;  it  was  rather  an  imiversal 
affront,  of  which  you  had  your  share.  This  is  what  occurred. 
You  know  the  new  company  is  being  formed  after  the  example 
of  the  others,  of  members  chosen  from  different  corporations, 
which  rival  each  other  in  riches  and  talent.  Into  this  one  in 
particular  it  was  intended  to  receive  all  those  workers  in  glass, 
whose  riches  and  love  of  pleasure  would  induce  them  to  wish 
to  join.  Architects,  and  glass  blowers,  founders,  and  mpsaic 
workers ;   in  short,  all  trades  concerned  in  the  repairs  o^  th 
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cathedral  were  to  furnish  their  candidates.  That  point  settled, 
it  remained  to  register  the  names  of  these  candidates  ;  and  the 
originators,  having  at  their  head  your  "^master.  Valeric  Zuccato, 
met  together  for  this  purpose.  But  would  you  believe  that  this 
artist,  so  celebrated  for  his  agreeable  manners  and  popularity, 
has  shewn  himself  full  of  disdain  and  haughtiness  towards  most 
of  the  proposed  admissions.  Yes,  truly,  he  refused  admission  to 
gentleman  and  senator,  declaring  that  whoever  had  not  taken  up 
mastership  in  some  profession  or  other,  was  not  worthy  of  being 
admitted  into  this  club.  Many  objections  were  raised;  and 
many  even  ventured  to  say  that  some  apprentices  had  more 
economy  and  talent,  and  consequently  more  money  and  more 
merit  than  their  masters  ;  but  to  this  he  would  not  even  listen  ; 
and  expressed  himself  in  terms  so  vain  and  so  harsh,  that  he 
affironted  every  one.  Just  then  I  happened  to  be  near  him  with- 
out his  seeing  me,  and  some  one  said  to  him,  *  But  i£  you  succeed 
in  this,  shall  you  not  regret  the  exclusion  of  Bozza,  that  good 
comrade  who  works  so  well,  such  a  good  character,  and  has  so 
much  attachment  for  you  and  your  brother.'  '  If  my  apprentice, 
replied  Messer  Valerio,  '  is  admitted  into  the  company,  I  shall 
retire.*  But  nevertheless  the  majority  carried  it.  Apprentices 
are  to  be  admitted,  provided  they  are  considered  by  the  assembly 
worthy  of  soon  taking  up  mastership  in  their  respective  pro- 
fessions.'* 

Bozza  did  not  answer,  but  Vincent  Bianchini,  who  observed 
him  closely,  saw  by  his  agitated  step,  and  the  contraction  of 
his  arms  beneath  his  mantle,  that  he  was  violently  mortified. 

Nevertheless  he  contained  himself,  for  he  did  not  give  abso- 
lute credence  to  the  words  of  Bianchini,  who  seeing  that  he  must 
not  let  the  wound  close,  said  in  an  indifferent  manner  :  "It  is  a 
pity  after  all  that  such  a  young  man,  otherwise  amiable  and  well 
disposed,  should  be  so  puffed  up  with  vanity.  His  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  the  patricians  must  be  the  cause  of  it.  It  is 
injurious  to  an  artist  to  associate  with  a  rank  above  his  own.** 

"  There  is  no  class  above  the  artist,**  replied  the  young  ap- 
prentice, with  some  asperity ;  "  if  Valerio  esteems  anything  more 
than  his  art,  he  is  not  worthy  of  the  title  he  bears.** 

"  This  foolish  vanity,*'  replied  Bianchini,  "  is  a  family  disease. 
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Sebastian  Zuccato  despises  his  children,  because  he  is  a  painter 
and  they  are  mosaists.  Francesco,  the  eldest  son,  who  is  the 
£r8t  master  in  his  art,  despises  his  brother  because  he  is  only 
the  second  mdster,  and  he  despises  his  apprentice. .  . .  *' 

"  Do  not  say  he  despises  me,  Messer,"  said  Bozza,  in  a  hollow 
voice.  "  He  dares  not !  Say  not  that  I  am  a  despised  man,  or  by 
Christ  I  will  teach  you  the  contrary  !" 

"  To  be  despised  by  a  fool,"  rejoined  Bianchini  with  the  calm- 
ness of  hypocrisy,  "  would  only  redound  to  your  credit.  There 
are  some  people  whose  esteem  is  an  insult !" 

"  But  that  is  not  the  case  between  Valerio  and  me,"  repUed 
Bozza,  endeavouring  to  struggle  against  the  vipers  which  were 
gnawing  his  heart. 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Vincent ;  "  but  yet  I  cannot  imagine 
what  it  was  he  said  to  the  person  who  first  mentioned  your 
name,  for  he  whispered  in  his  ear,  and  I  could  only  judge  what 
it  was  about  from  the  manner  in  which  he  drew  down  his  cap 
over  his  eyes,  and  pulled  his  cloak  collar  up  to  his  ears,  in  order 
to  mimic  you.  He  frowned  and  imitated  your  gesture,  which 
made  the  confidant  of  his  foolish  jests  almost  die  with  laughter." 
"  And  pray,  who  was  it  that  dared  to  laugh  ?"  cried  Bozza, 
in  spite  of  himself,  pulling  his  cap  down  upon  his  brows, 
clenching  his  fist,  and  striking  his  breast,  the  very  gesture 
which  according  to  Bianchini,  Valerio  had  been  turning  into 
ridicule. 

"  Faith,  I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  Vincent.  "  I  coidd  not 
see  his  face,  because,  according  to  his  custom,  Valerio  had  as- 
sembled a  numerous  auditory  roimd  him,  greedy  of  his  sallies. 
When  I  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  crowd,  Valerio  had 
changed  his  listener,  and  was  speaking  of  something  else  but 
they  were  still  laughing  in  the  place  he  had  quitted." 

"  It  is  well,  Messer  Vincent,"  replied  the  young  man,  deeply 
woimded.  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  having  told  me  this  ;  perhaps 
I  shall  find  an  opportunity  of  recompensing  you." 

Speaking  thus,  Bozza  hastened  his  steps,  and  Bianchini  fol- 
lowed with  his  eyes,  his  black  plume  agitated  by  the  wind. 
After  losing  sight  of  him,  and  applauding  himself  for  having 
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pierced  the  cuirass  at  the  first  blow,  he  remained  for  a  long 
time  immovable  upon  the  shore,  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  hatred, 
and  in  sinister  designs. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  sun  had  hardly  gilded  the  summits  of  the  white  cupolas  of 
St.  Mark,  and  the  gondoliers  of  the  Grand  Canal  were  yet  sleep- 
ing on  its  shore  by  the  Leonine  column,  when  the  cathedral  was 
already  filled  with  workmen.  The  apprentices  arriving  first, 
raised  the  ladders,  selected  the  enamels,  mixed  the  cement, 
singing,  whistling,  and  chatting,  in  spite  of  the  grief  and  in- 
dignation of  Father  Alberto,  who  in  vain  tried  to  make  the 
thoughtless  young  men  recollect  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and 
the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

But  if  the  exhortations  of  the  priestly  mosaist  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  much  efiect  in  the  grand  cupola,  where  the  school 
of  the  Zuccati  pursued  their  labours,  at  any  rate  he  might  satisfy 
his  zeal,  and  quiet  his  conscience  by  long  and  severe  reprimands. 
Never  was  he  interrupted  by  gross  language  or  insulting  laughter, 
for  if  these  pupils  partook  of  the  gaiety,  ardour,  and  vivacity  of 
their  Master  Valerio,  they  shared  also  his  kindness  and  respect 
for  old  age  and  virtue. 

But  things  passed  very  difierently  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Isidore,  where  the  Bianchini  family,  surrounded  by  fierce,  im- 
disciplined  apprentices,  could  scarcely  maintain  order  by  furioiis 
bello wings  and  frightful  menaces.  When  an  obscene  song 
reached  the  ears  of  Alberto,  he  could  doiwthing  but  cross  himself, 
and  his  grief  foimd  vent  in  stifled  exclamations  and  profound 
sighs.  But  when,  towering  above  all  the  low  conversations  and 
brutal  invectives  which  the  apprentices  bandied  about,  the  terri- 
ble voice  of  Dominic  the  Red  came  thundering  through  the 
echoing  arches  of  the  cathedral,  the  poor  priest  was  often 
obliged  to  stop  his  ear  with  one  hand,  and  hold  himself  5itfia.d^ 
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on  his  ladder  with  the  other,  to  avoid  falling.  This  morning  the 
masters  themselves  arrived  very  early,  and  commenced  their 
lahours  almost  as  soon  as  the  apprentices.  St.  Mark's  day  was 
approaching,  when  the  consecration  of  the  cathedral  ivas  to  he 
solemnized,  as  it  had  been  entirely  renovated,  and  ornamented 
with  fresh  pictures  by  the  first  masters  of  the  age.  Judgment 
was  mow  to  be  passed  on  all  its  decorations,  after  ten,  sixteen, 
or  twenty  years  of  assiduous  labour,  without  favour  and  without 
prejudice.  It  was  to  be  an  important  day  for  all  concerned, 
from  the  first  painter  to  the  mere  journeyman ;  from  the  architect 
himself,  with  his  sublime  calculations,  to  the  imtaught  labourer 
who  cut  the  stones  and  mixed  the  mortar.  Emulation,  jealousy, 
joyous  expectation,  or  sinister  fear,  every  good  and  bad  passion, 
with  which  in  all  arts  and  trades  men  are  inspired  by  the  thirst 
of  glory  and  of  gold,  raged  unceasingly  in  those  aisled  echoing 
with  a  thousand  sounds.  Here  an  oath,  there  a  joyous  song ; 
further  off"  a  quolibet ;  above,  the  hammer  ;  beneath,  the  trowel ; 
one  while  the  hollow  noise  of  the  tools  on  the  mosaic,  and  then 
the  clear  and  glassy  sound  of  the  crystals  falling  from  the  basket 
upon  the  pavement  like  little  streams  of  rubies  and  emeralds  ; 
now  the  frightful  noise  of  the  scraper  on  the  cornice  ;  and  now 
the  sharp  and  piercing  soimd  of  the  saw  cutting  the  marble,  not  to 
mention  the  nasal  intonation  of  the  masses  which  were  being  said 
in  the  various  chapels,  in  spite  of  all  the  confusion  ;  the  ticking  of 
the  clock,  the  heavy  vibration  of  the  bells,  and  the  cries  of  various 
domestic  animals,  imitated  by  the  yoimger  apprentices  to  such 
perfection,  as  to  induce  Father  Alberto,  who  was  always  duped 
by  this  ruse,  to  turn  his  head  away  from  his  labour,  which  he 
never  resumed  without  crossing  himself,  in  expiation  of  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  his  levity  of  spirit. 

If  the  disciples  of  the  Zuccati  were  milder  and  more  innocent 
in  their  diversions  than  those  of  the  Bianchini,  they  were  hardly 
less  noisy.  Francesco  rarely  imposed  silence  on  them.  Absorbed 
in  his  occupation,  the  patient  and  melancholy  artist  was  quite 
deaf  to  all  the  tumult  of  his  noisy  workshop ;  and  pro- 
vided that  the  work  vieivt  otl  well,  he  never  opposed  a 
f^aicty  which  delighted  \^eT\o,  ^xv^  ^^C\\jv-v3\a.\fc$y.  \s\a  ^ia^s:s^^ 
Valerio  was,  infact,t\ieido\oi\i\^^Wt«^^^^^^-  ^^^>^^V^^^ 
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continually  spurring  them  on,  and  often  in  pretended   anger, 
rallied  them  with  facetious  criticism,  in  reality,  he  loved  them 
like  his  children,  and  charmed  away  all  their  fatigues  by  his  con- 
tinual vivacity.     Every  day  he  had  some  new  and  grotesque 
story  to  tell  them,  every  day  he  had  a  new  song  more  amusing 
than  the  last.     Did  one  of  them  make  a  mistake,  and  endeavour 
to  deny  it  through  self-love,  or  defend  it  through  obstinacy  and 
ignorance,  he  made  merriment  at  his  expense,  and  sometimes 
daubed  his  face  with  his  paint  brush.     But  if  an  attentive  pupil 
was  sincerely  sorry,  or  secretly  blushed  for  an  involuntary  error, 
Valerio  went  to  him,  took  his  tools,  and  in  a  few  minutes  repaired 
the  fault,  encouraging  him  by  kind  words,  or  by  keeping  silence, 
that  the  mortified  apprentice  might  not  have  the  remarks  of  his 
comrades  drawn  down  upon  him.     It  may  be  truly  said,  that  if 
Francesco  was  loved  and  respected,  Valerio  was  adored,  and  that 
his  apprentices  would  almost  have  thrown  themselves  from  the 
tower  of  St.  Mark,  for  his  sake. 

Bartolomeo  Bozza,  always  cold  and  silent,  was  the  only  one 
who  shared  neither  in  this  enjoyment  nor  enthusiasm.  Francesco 
set  great  store  by  his  work,  which  was  always  regular  and  solid, 
and  on  the  correctness  of  his  morals.  His  melancholy  appeared 
a  cause  for  sympathy,  and  he  felt  pleasure  in  fancying  that  his 
gloomy  and  mysterious  youth  concealed  the  future  of  a  great 
artist.  As  for  Valerio,  although  he  foimd  little  that  was  agree- 
able in  Bozza,  yet  his  own  disposition  was  kind  enough  to  make 
him  imagine  in  the  other  all  tiie  good  qualities  which  he  him- 
self possessed. 

Although  Bozza  was  generally  at  his  work  even  before  the  other 
apprentices,  this  morning  he  was  more  than  an  hour  after  sun- 
rise. He  was  more  pale  and  wan  than  usual,  more  silent  and 
gloomy  than  they  had  ever  known  him. 

He  had  not  had  a  moment's  sleep.  All  night  he  had  wan- 
dered like  a  spectre  through  the  dark  and  crooked  streets,  his 
hair  hung  straight  over  his  hollow  cheeks,  his  beard  was  in  dis- 
order, and  the  plume  of  his  cap  was  broken  by  the  winds.  He 
took  in  silence  his  apron  and  his  tools,  and  his  T5l«JC^\!iRas.'^"^^K«^a^ 
who  was  at  work  on  the  feBtoon.  oi  \^  «iOa..  ^Tssi^-ee.^^  \:ia5s. 
no^ce,  tte  tardy  amval  of  hi.  appxe.^«,^>^..^a«----'^^ 
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so  exact,  that  the  master  avoided  making  any  observation  upon 
this  fault,  the  first  he  had  committed  during  the  three  years  of 
his  apprenticeship. 

Valerio,  always  commimicative,  and  prompted  by  kind  solici- 
tude, did  not  fear  to  question  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  comrade  ?"  said  he,  surveying  him  from 
head  to  foot  with  astonishment ;  "  you  look  just  as  though  you 
had  been  buried  alive  last  night.  Give  me  your  -hand,  that  I 
may  know  it  is  you,  and  not  your  ghost."  Bozza  pretended  not 
to  hear,  and  did  not  reply  to  .this  appeal  of  the  friendly  out- 
stretched hand. 

"  Have  you  been  gambling,  Bartolomeo  ?  Were  you  unlucky 
last  night  ?  Is  it  that  which  saddens  you  ?  Come,  you  must 
not  mind  it ;  as  for  money,  do  not  think  of  that,  you  know  my 
purse  is  yours." 

Bozza  did  not  reply. 

"  Ah  well !  perhaps  it  is  not  that ;  your  mistress  has  deceived 
you,  or  you  have  ceased  to  love  her,  which  is  still  worse.  Never 
mind,  you  must  make  a  beautiful  Madonna,  who  shall  resemble 
her,  and  whose  kind  looks  will  be  eternally  fixed  on  you.  Perhaps 
you  have  an  enemy,  do  you  wish  me  to  be  your  second  in  a  duel, 
I  am  ready." 

"A  great  number  of  questions,  truly,  Messer  Valerio,"  replied 
Bozza,  in  a  low,  smothered,  yet  bitter  tone.  "  Is  it  come  to  such 
a  point,  thaf  for  an  hour's  delay,  your  apprentices  must  suffer 
a  regular  cross-examination,  and  render  an  account  of  their 
conduct  ?" 

'*  Oh !"  cried  Valerio,  quite  astonished,  "  you  are  in  an  ill- 
temper,  my  poor  friend ;  I  hope  by  and  bye,  when  the  fit  is 
over,  you  Avill  do  more  justice  to  my  intentions."  He  went  on 
with  his  labour,  whistling,  and  Bozza  commenced  his  with  a 
delay  and  affectation  of  nonchalance,  which  Valerio  would  not 
gratify  him  by  observdng. 

When  two  hours  had  passed,  and  Bozza  saw  that  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  irritating  Valerio,  he  changed  his  plan,  and  began 
working  rapidly,  without  1?3C^^  ^iq  ^M^\it\Qwto  the  materials  he 
used,  and  confounding  co\ouTm^^^^^'^>i^^<iTrTc^TA^^N3t«:<^^Mgss^ 
manner.     Valerio  looked  ix]cttiNe\T  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ts«.^x%. 
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He  was  much  astonislied  at  his  obstinacy,  but  it  was  the  first 
time  such  a  thing  had  happened,  he  resisted  the  feeling  of 
anger,  determining  to  do  the  work  of  his  apprentice  over 
again,  saying  to  himself,  "  after  all  it  is  but  a  day  lost  for  both 
of  us." 

But  notwithstanding  this  generous  resolution,  and  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  which  the  kind  Valerio  made  to  avoid  even  throwing 
a  glance  upon  the  misapplied  labour  at  which  Bozza  was  work- 
ing away  with  so  much  bitterness,  the  very  noise  of  his  tool  had 
something  in  it  feverish  and  exciting,  and  the  yoimg  master 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  give  way 
to  the  provocation  of  his  apprentice.  Valerio  felt  his  con- 
science at  ease,  and  Bozza's  conduct  appearing  unnatural,  caused 
him  more  compassion  than  anger.  Brave,  but  at  the  same  time 
patient  and  generous  as  the  lion,  he  quitted  the  scaffolding,  put 
on  his  black  silk  robe,  and  went  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  a  mo- 
ment in  the  court  of  the  cathedral  adjoining  the  ducal  palace, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture  in  the 
world. 

After  a  few  turns,  he  thought  himself  calm  enough  to  return 
to  the  gallery,  but  just  as  he  approached  the  Giant's  Stairs,  he 
met  Bozza,  face  to  face.  The  same  feeling  of  anguish  which 
had  devoured  Valerio,  whilst  concealing  his  anger,  had  gnawed 
the  bosom  of  Bozza,  whilst  endeavouring  in  vain  to  enrage  his 
rival. 

When  Valerio  had  withdrawn  himself  from  this  mute  torture, 
Bozza's  feelings  had  become  so  acute  that  he  could  not  resist 
them.  Each  moment  seemed  an  age,  and  suddenly  carried  away 
by  an  impulse  of  irresistible  hatred,  he  followed  Valerio's  steps, 
and  rejoined  him  on  the  spot  where  two  himdred  years  after- 
wards the  head  of  Marino  FaKero  fell  under  the  axe.  AU  Va- 
lerio*s  anger  was  at  last  excited,  and  the  two  young  artists, 
immovable  and  with  wild  sparkling  eyes,  remained  undecided 
for  a  few  moments,  each  awaiting  provocation  from  his  adversary, 
like  two  mastiffs,  growling  furiously,  with  bristling  hair  and 
glowing  eyes,  ready  to  spring  upon  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


However  gross  were  the  artifices  which  Vincent  Bianchini 
employed,  the  spirit  of  observation  with  which  he  "was  gifted  by 
nature,  and  the  perfect  knowledge  which  he  had  of  the  follies 
and  weaknesses  of  men,  often  served  him  better  than  the  su- 
perior talents  of  others.  He  had  a  profoimd  and  irrevocable 
contempt  for  human  nature.  Denying  the  power  of  conscience, 
he  hated  mankind ;  no  degree  of  corruption  startled  him,  and 
a  feeling  of  simple  goodness  never  entered  into  his  calculations. 
It  is  true  that  his  unfavourable  opinions  were  often  justified,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  as  the  storm- wind  only  breaks  the  tree 
whose  sap  no  longer  flows,  and  whose  stalk  has  lost  its  vigour, 
so  the  wicked  suggestions  of  Bianchini  only  triumphed  [over 
hearts  where  the  sentiment  of  benevolence,  the  sap  of  life, 
flowed  sparingly,  and  was  interrupted  in  its  course  by  the  vio- 
lence of  contending  passions.  A  feeling  of  cowardice  prevented 
him  from  openly  attacking  the  noble  and  generous.  He  was 
only  acquainted  with  the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  and  this 
mournful  knowledge  rendered  him  even  rash  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duplicity.     His  very  daring    to  improvise  so  gross  a  lie, 

*  proved  that  he  foresaw,  that  Bozza,  by  nature  self-absorbed  and 
distrustful,  would  never  seek  for  an  explanation.  Bozza,  without 
feeling  the  slightest  love  for  deceit,  hated  frankness.  His 
greatest  torment  was  his  enormous  self-love,  eternally  being 
mortified,  and  eternally  suflfering.  Bianchini  well  knew  that 
every  efibrt  of  his  will  was  concentrated  to  conceal  this  weak- 
ness, and  that  the  fear  of  betraying  it,  was  what  kept  him 
taciturn,  and  incapable  of  all  expansion  in  answering  to  any 
explanation  which  would  have  obliged  him  to  lay  bare  part  of 
his  secret  soul.  If  he  ever  partially  unbosomed  himself  to 
J^rancesco,  it  was  because  o\iaeTNm^\a^Tcv^«s\.Oas?t^  «x^.^l«SkS2«5^sll^ 

jt  arose  from  the  same  cause  aft\ii»  qwu,V^  Tai^Nxv\&\fc^\SasO«s& 
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than  any  one  else :  but  he  was  quite  deceived,  the  melancholy 
under  which  Francesco  laboured,  although  showing  the  same 
symptoms,  was  of  a  very  different  character.  As  for  Valeric, 
not  being  able  to  imderstand  him,  Bozza  took  refuge  in  denying 
his  merit.  He  was  persuaded  that  his  happy  indifference  was  a 
perpetual  affectation  assiuned  in  order  to  gain  Mends  and  parti- 
sans, and  to  get  on  by  the  favour  of  the  great,  and  it  was  this 
error  which  had  caused  Bianchini*s  ruse  to  succeed. 

When  Bozza  foimd  himself  in  the  presence  of  Valerio,  al- 
though not  in  the  least  cowardly,  his  courage  vanished.  The 
very  wish  he  felt  to  reproach  him  with  his  imagined  conduct 
of  the  evening  before,  yielded  to  the  fear  of  showing  how  much 
his  pride  was  wounded  at  such  a  puerile  offence ;  he  felt  that 
true  dignity  required  him  to  despise  or  seem  to  despise  it,  and 
suddenly  repressing  all  outward  signs  of  anger,  he  reassumed  his 
cold  and  disdainful  air. 

Valerio,  much  astonished  at  the  sudden  change  in  his  atti- 
tude and  physiognomy,  broke  silence  first,  by  asking  what  he 
wished  to  say  to  him. 

"  I  wish  to  say,  Messer,"  replied  Bozza,  "  that  you  must 
seek  another  apprentice :    I  quit  your  school." 

"  Because  ?"  asked  Valerio,  with  the  impatience  of  a  frank 
disposition. 

"  Because  I  feel  a  wish  to  quit  it,"  replied  Bozza ;  "  ask  me  no   , 
more." 

"And  by  informing  me  thus  abruptly,"  demanded  Valerio, 
"  do  you  wish  to  wound  me  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  Messer,"  replied  Bozza,  coldly. 

"  In  that  case,"  returned  Valerio,  exercising  great  control  over 
his  indignation,  "you  owe  it  to  the  friendship  which  I  have 
always  testified  for  you,  to  inform  me  of  the  reasons  for  your 
departure." 

"  There  is  no  question  about  friendship  here,  Messer,"  said 
Bozza,  with  a  bitter  smile  ;  "  that  is  a  thing  not  to  be  lavished, 
and  a  sentiment  which  cannot  exist  between  you  and  me." 

"  Possibly  you  have  never  felt  it  for  any  one.,"  aaid.  Viaifix?»a^ 
much  hurt,  ^'  but  I  felt  it  smceiely  iot  ^ovsi,  «si^\ka:5i^  ^gs^^es^v^^ 
many  proofs  of  it  for  jou  to  deny  liiem:' 
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"  Yes,  you  have  indeed  given  me  proofs,"  returned  Boiza 
ironically,  "  which  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  forget/' 

"  Valerio,  quite  astonished,  looked  at  him  fixedly ;  he  could 
hardly  believe  in  so  much  bitterness,  and  did  not  wish  hastily 
to  think  it  the  language  of  hatred. 

" Bartolomeo,"  said  he,  "seizing' his  arm  and  drawing  him 
into  the  galleries,  "  you  have  something  on  your  mind,  I  must 
have  given  you  offence  involuntarily;  if  such  be  the  case,  I  swear 
upon  my  honour  that  it  was  quite  tmintentional;  and  that  I  may 
prove  my  words,  tell  me  what  it  is." 

There  was  s6  much  frankness  in  the  accent  of  the  .young 
man,  that  the  apprentice  thought  it  possible  Bianchini  might 
have  been  playing  on  his  credidity;  but  at  the  same. time  he  felt 
more  than  ever  the  need  of  concealing  his  extravagant  suscep- 
tibility, and  the  sentiment  of  his  own  weakness  made  the  gene- 
rous sincerity  of  Valerio  more  humiliating  to  him.  His  heart, 
closed  to  affection,  felt  no  yearning  to  reply  to  these  advances. 
"  If  Bianchini  has  lied  to  me,"  thought  he,  "  if  Valerio  did 
not  despise  me  this  time,  he  has  despised  me  every  day  of  his 
life,  and  he  must  despise  me  even  now  whilst  offering  his  pro- 
tecting friendship,  and  the  pardon  of  a  fault.  Since  I  have 
so  far  spoken  out,  I  must  persist."  For  some  time  Bozza 
had  disliked  his  association  with  the  Zuccati,  and  resolved  to 
break  it. 

"  You  have  never  offended  me,  Messer,"  replied  he  coldly. 
"  Had  you  done  so,  I  should  not  merely  quit  you,  I  should  de- 
mand satisfaction." 

"  And  I  am  ready  to  give  it,  if  you  persist  in  thinking  so," 
said  Valerio,  who  could  not  help  being  aware  of  the  dissimula- 
tion of  his  pupil. 

"There  is  no  need  of  that,  Messer;  and  to  prove  that  if 
I  do  not  seek  a  quarrel,  it  is  not  from  any  timidity,  I  will  give 
you  a  reason  for  my  departure,  which  may  very  probably  dis- 
please you  a  little." 

"  Say  on,"  said  Valerio,    '*  the  truth  should  always  be  told.*' 
"It  is  then,  Messer,"  said  Bozza,  in  the  most  pedantic  and 
contemptuous  tone  he  coaA^  ^LB^^wT^a,  '-'-  ^  Qj;\a"e}Cvycs.  ^1  tsx\^  ^^j^i^ 
nothing  more.     Possibly  t\i\&  m^.^  ^o^a^^  i^>^  ««^^,^^>^-«nm:,  ^sr^ 
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spise  art,  but  I,  who  care  for  nothing  else  in  the  world,  must 
own  to  you  that  I  am  a  man  who  would  sacrifice  the  most  agree- 
able connections  to  my  desire  of  improvement,  and  of  speedily 
becoming  a  master." 

"  I  do  not  blame  that,"  said  Valerio,  "  but  how  am  I  any  bar 
to  your  progress  ?  Have  I  neglected  to  instruct  you,  and  in- 
stead of  employing  you,  as  other  masters  would  have  done,  in 
mere  joumejrmen's  work,  have  I  not  [always  treated  you  as  an 
artist  ?  Have  I  not  furnished  you  with  all  possible  means  of 
progress,  by  confiding  to  you  important  and  difficult  works,  and 
showing  you  the  best  methods,  as  though  you  had  been  my  own 
brother  ?" 

"  I  do  not  deny  your  complaisance,"  replied  Bozza,  "  but 
though  you  may  think  me  vain,  I  must  confess  to  you,  Messer, 
that  the  methods  which  to  you  seem  the  best,  do  not  satisfy  me 
at  all.  I  not  only  aspire  to  be  the  first  in  my  art,  but  also  to 
introduce  into  this  art  itself,  as  yet  imperfect,  a  progress  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  I  feel  myself  inspired.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  to  free  myself  from  your  system,  and  to  follow  my 
own.  A  voice  within  me  commands  me  to  do  so.  It  appears 
to  me  that  I  am  destined  for  something  higher  than  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  any  one.  If  I  fail,  do  not  regret  me,  if  I  suc- 
ceed, you  may  depend  upon  my  aid  and  my  counsels." 

Valerio,  who  was  too  entirely  destitute  of  vanity  to  feel  that 
this  speech  was  composed  solely  in  the  hope  of  mortifying  him, 
repressed  the  great  desire  he  felt  to  laugh.  He  had  often  per- 
ceived Bozza*s  extravagant  self-love,  and  now  he  thought  he 
must  be  under  the  influence  of  some  delirious  fantasy.  This 
seemed  to  explain  the  agitation  he  had  seen  in  him  all  the 
morning,  and  remembering  how  much  suffering  such  a  feeling 
brought  with  it,  he  was  generous  enough  not  to  rally  him 
openly.  "  But  even  then,  my  dear  Bartolomeo,"  said  he  smil- 
ing, "  it  seems  to  me  that  you  woidd  be  much  more  able  to  im- 
prove us,  and  that  we  should  be  in  a  better  position  for  receiv- 
ing your  coimsels,  were  you  still  to  remain  with  us.  As  you 
are  never  interfered  with  in  your  work,  nothing  can  ^Te.^^\^^<5^^ 
from  innovating  and  perfecting  it  at  'yovtt  \fe\sva^.  ^  '^'ssi.  ^'ssasfc 
our  art  to  progress,  I  -nan  safely  pioim&e  ^^\.,  i«x  ^^\si.\ssBSiKt- 
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ing  you,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  profit  by  it  on  my  own  ac- 
count. 

Bozza  could  not  help  feeling  that  in  spite  of  his  complaisance, 
Valerio  was  rather  mocking  him.  Vexed  at  having  wished  to 
be  provoking,  and  only,  having  been  ridiculous,  he  lost  all  con- 
trol over  himself,  and  kept  replying  so  sharply,  that  at  last 
Valerio  lost  all  patience,  and  ended  by  saying,  "  Indeed,  my 
dear  friend,  if  that  fine  performance  of  yours  this  morning  was 
the  revelation  of  your  genius,  I  should  prefer  art  to  retrograde 
in  my  hands,  rather  than  to  make  such  progress  in  yours." 

"  It  is  quite  evident,  Messer,"  said  Bozza,  irritated  at  seeing 
all  his  petty  vengeance  recoil  upon  himself,  "  that  you  were  not 
duped  by  the  pretexts  which  I  thought  of  this  morning  as  a 
cause  fpr  our  separation.  I  wished  to  displease  you,  merely  that  I 
might  be  dismissed,  and  thus  spare  you  the  mortification  of 
being  quitted.  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  not  appreciated  this 
generosity,  and  that  you  force  me  to  say  openly  that  I  will  not 
remain  another  hour  in  your  school.'* 

"And  the  true  reason  of  your  departure  remains  impenetrable?" 
asked  Valerio. 

"  No  one  has  any  right  to  ask  it,"  replied  Bozza. 

"  I  might  force  you  to  fulfil  your  engagement,"  said  Valerio, 
"  for  your  agreement  was  to  labour  under  my  direction  imtil 
the  ensuing  St.  Mark's  day,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  served  by 
constraint — ^Be  free." 

"  I  am  ready,  Messer,"  said  Bozza,  "  to  ofier  you  any  indem- 
nification you  require,  and  I  fear  nothuig  so  much  as  remaining 
your  debtor." 

"  You  must  however  resign  yourself  to  it,*'  said  Valerio,  re- 
turning his  parting  salutation,  "  for  I  am  not  much  disposed  to 
accept  anything  from  you." 

Thus  the  master  and  apprentice  parted.  Valerio  watched  him 
depart,  and  traversed  the  galleries  in  great  agitation,  then  sud- 
denly struck  with  sorrow  at  the  thought  of  so  much  coldness 
and  ingratitude,  he  returned  to  his  labour,  his  face  bathed  in 
tears. 

Bozza,  on  the  conttar5,^eTi\.  \o  ^^^\\.  \^^ Tss^^Nsro^^^-^aasJ^  ,1^ 
Jdnder  to  her  than  usual,    ^e  ^^^^  o;!^'^^  \v^\rV^^\«5s^  ^SiasB«^ 
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gay.  His  heart  seemed  freed  from  a  heavy  load,  the  obligation 
of  gratitude,  always  insupportable  to  the  proud.  He  felt  as 
though  about  to  triumph  over  the  past,  and  to  enter  with  flying 
colours  upon  the  glorious  independence  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


BozzA  was  by  no  means  an  artist  without  merit.  Far  superior 
to  the  Bianchini,  who  were  only  skilful  and  diligent  workmen, 
he  had  received  from  the  Zuccati  ^xact  notions  of  design 
and  colour.  His  outline  was  correct  and  elegant,  his  tone  not 
deficient  in  truth,  and  in  rendering  the  brilliancy  and  rich- 
ness of  a  stuff,  perhaps  he  surpassed  even  Valerio  himself. 
But  if  by  study  and  perseverance  he  had  succeeded  in  giving 
all  the  material  effects  of  art,  he  was  far  from  having  stolen 
from  heaven  that  sacred  fire  which  gives  life  and  being  to  the 
productions  of  art,  and  constitutes  the  superiority  of  genius  over 
talent. 

Bozza  had  too  much  intelligence,  and  had  sought  with  too 
much  anxiety  the  secret  of  this  superiority  in  others,  not  to 
be  aware  of  his  own  deficiency,  and  to  labour  assiduously  to 
conquer  it.  But  in  vain  did  he  try  to  commimicate  to  his 
figures  the  touching  grace,  or  sublime  enthusiasm  which  ani- 
mated those  of  the  Zuccati.  He  succeeded  only  in  representing 
physical  emotion.  In  the  scene  from  the  Apocalypse,  his 
figures  of  the  condemned  and  the  demons  were  extremely 
well  executed  ;  but  there  his  triumph  stopped,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  give  to  his  emblems  of  hate  and  discord,  the  in- 
tellectual sentiment  which  ought  always  to  characterise  religious 
images. 

The  damned  appeared  to  be  tormented  only  by  the  fierceness 
of  the  flames  which  devoured  tkem,  no  ie^AXi%  ^W^^  ^s^  ^^- 
spair  was  expressed  in  theii  featuiea,  coTL\x«L^\fc^  ^^^^J^;^  ^ ''^^^^ 
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The  rebel  angels  retained  no  trace  of  their  divine  origin.  AH 
regret  for  their  lost  grandeur  seemed  smothered  by  a  frightfol 
irony,  and  while  contemplating  their  impure  features,  their 
ferocious  mirth,  their  tortures  which  reminded  one  of  the  inqui- 
sition rather  than  the  judgment  of  God,  one  felt  less  eniotion  than 
astonishment,  less  terror  than  disgust. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  appreciable  only  by  superior 
intelligence,  Bozza's  work  had  good  qualities,  and  the  Zuccati 
were  well  aware  of  his  power  when  they  employed  him.  But 
whenever  he  attempted  more  noble  subjects,  he  completely 
failed.  His  majestic  movements  were  stiff,  his  inspired 
figures  grimaced,  in  vain  did  his  angels  agitate  their  powerful 
and  brilliant  wings,  their  feet  seemed  invincibly  fixed  in  the 
cement,  and  their  looks  had  no  other  splendour  than  that  of  the 
enamel  and  the  marble. 

The  disappointed  painters  coidd  not  recognise  their  own  ideas 
in  the  nevertheless  faithful  execution  of  their  designs,  and  the 
Zuccati  were  forced  laboriously  to  retouch  all  that  constituted 
the  sentiment  or  the  signification  of  the  moral  life  in  these  figures. 
Since  the  scene  from  the  Apocalypse  had  been  finished,  Bozza 
had  been  employed  on  the  great  festoon  of  the  arch,  and,  as  he 
thought  the  servile  copying  of  ornaments  was  imworthy  of  him, 
he  had  suffered  secretly  all  the  agonies  of  humiliated  pride.  It 
had,  however,  been  with  gentleness  and  extreme  delicacy  that 
the  Zuccati  had  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  leaving  sacred  sub- 
jects for  more  skilful  hands,  and  of  finishing  the  details  of  the 
dome,  whilst  waiting  till  subjects  fitted  for  his  kind  of  talent 
were  confided  to  their  school.  Bozza  set  little  value  on  the 
private  lessons  of  drawing  and  painting  which  the  Zuccati  gave 
him  in  their  leisure  hours.  .He  thought  nothing  more  important 
in  the  world  than  the  care  of  his  future  glory,  and  secretly  re- 
proached Valerio  for  that  love  of  pleasure  which  hindered  all 
his  spare  moments  from  being  dedicated  to  his  improvement, 
and  blamed  Francesco  for  pursuing  serious  studies  on  his  own 
account,  which  sometimes  forced  him  to  abridge  his  lesson  or  to 
put  it  off  to  the  next  day.  He  persuaded  himself  that  his 
masters,  fearing  to  \)e  svit^^s^^^ Vj  ^koxv^  ^e^g^^^  Xsaca.  ^t  the 
means  of  rapid  mstru^i^ouA'^^^'^'^^l  ^^'^'^^^'^^^^^^ 
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work  ;  and  he  gave  himself  up  in  his  secret  soul  to  all  the  misery 
of  suspicion  and  resentment.  At  other  times,  and  these  instants 
were  yet  more  cruel,  he  opened  his  eyes  to  conviction,  and  per- 
ceived that,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  lessons  and  the  dis- 
interested counsel  given  him,  he  did  not  make  the  progress  which 
he  ought  to  have  made  ;  he  felt  bitterly  all  the  defects  of  his 
work,  and  asked  himself  fearfully  whether,  allowing  for  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  talent,  he  was  not  doomed  to  be  for  ever  power- 
less. 

He  understood  what  was  wanting  in  him,  but  could  not 
realize  it.  His  hands  always  seemed  to  translate  into  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  the  lyrical  aspirations  of  his  brain ;  and  he  almost 
believed  in  the  jealous  interference  of  infernal  powers  over  his 
destiny.  Valerio  had  often  said  to  him,  "  The  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  your  faculties  is  the  inquietude  to  which 
you  give  yourself  up.  Nothing  grand  or  beautiful  can  bloom 
without  the  fertilizing  breath  of  a  warm  heart  and  a  free*  spirit. 
Health  of  body  and  soul  are  both  necessary  to  produce  a  healthy 
work,  and  that  which  emanates  from  a  sick  brain  has  not  the 
vitality  of  life.  If  instead  of  spending  your  nights  dreaming 
of  the  delights  of  fame,  you  were  to  pass  them  happily  with 
your  beloved  one ;  if  instead  of  shedding  the  withering  tears 
of  ennui,  you  wept  with  tenderness  and  sympathy  on  the  bosom 
of  a  friend ;  if  in  those  hours  when  fatigue  prevented  you  from 
working  or  discerning  colours,  instead  of  wearying  your  sight 
and  wasting  your  energy,  you  would  seek  in  the  amusements 
of  your  age  and  the  innocent  pursuits  of  youth,  a  means  of 
renewing  the  strength  of  the  artist  by  giving  it  another  direc- 
tion for  some  time,  I  think  you  woidd  be  surprised  on  your 
return  to  work,  to  find  your  heart  beat  strongly,  and  all  your 
being  transported  with  an  unknown  joy  and  a  victorious  hope. 
But  you  contrive  to  be  always  sad,  always  sinking  imder  the 
burden  of  existence  ;  how  then  can  you  expect  to  give  to  your 
work  that  vitality  which  is  not  in  yourself?  If  you  continue 
thus,  all  the  resources  of  your  genius  will  be  destroyed  before 
you  have  made  use  of  them.  By  eternally  contem.^la.tMCi%  ^ksa 
end  and  exaggerating  the  prize  oi  tke  N\c\ot^.»^W3L^^\<3v^j^*^^ 
sweet  sensations  and  the  pure  joy  a  oi  \he  Y^o^Oc^^'tL.     Ks^.^  ^a^. 
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revenge  for  not  having  been  loved  for  her  own  sake,  will  only 
reveal  herself  afar  to  your  dazzled  and  deceived  eyes;  and  if  you 
happen  by  extravagancies  to  obtain  the  empty  applause  of  the 
crowd,  you  will  not  feel  in  yourself  the  generous  satisfaction  of 
thcjConscientious  artist,  who  smilingly  contemplates  the  igno- 
rance of  his  judges,  and  who  consoles  himself  for  his  poverty 
provided  he  may  shut  himself  'up  in  a  garret  or  a  dungeon  with 
his  muse,  and  enjoy  with  her  delights  imknown  to  the  vulgar." 
The  unhappy  artist  felt  the  truth  of  these  observations  deeply, 
but  instead  of  seeing  that  Valerio  uttered  them  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  sold,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  put  him  into  a  good 
method,  he  attributed  to  him  the  unholy  sentiment  of  a  secret 
joy,  and  a  cruel  contempt  at  the  sight  of  his  sufferings.  Dis- 
couraged and  desperate,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  but  too  true,  Va- 
lerio, I  am  lost ;  I  am  consimied  as  a  torch  blown  about  by  the 
winds  before  I  have  cast  my  lustre  or  furnished  my  light.  You 
know  it  well,  and  you  do  but  probe  the  wound ;  you  know  the 
secret  of  your  strength,  and  of  my  weakness.  Triumph  then  ; 
humble  me,  despise  my  dreamings,  destroy  my  hopes,  ridicule 
even  my  desires.  You  have  known  how  to  employ  your  energy, 
you  have  guided  the  courser,  you  have  conquered  him.  I, — I 
excite  him  unceasingly,  and  carried  away  by  him,  I  shall  be 
overcome  by  the  first  obstacle." 

In  vain  did  the  two  Zuccati  endeavour  to  appease  him  and 
renew  his  hope  ;  he  repulsed  their  solicitude,  and  mortified  by 
their  compassion,  concealed  his  unhappiness  far  from  all  regard 
and  all  consolation.     Seeing  that  their  friendly  counsels  served 
but  to  augment    the  suffering  of  his  irritated   spirit,    the  two 
young  masters  had  gradually \;eased  to  speak  to  him  of  himself; 
Bozza  concluded  therefrom  that  they  loved  him  no  longer,  and 
that  they  were  afraid  of  his  profiting  too  much  by  their  good 
advice.     The  unhappy  necessity  of  abandoning  a  noble  and  in- 
teresting work,  to  finish  by  a  given  time  trifling  ornaments,  had 
put  the  last  stroke  to  his  anger.     He  had  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  quitting  them  as  soon  as  his  engagement  had  expired, 
for  he  no  longer  hoped  WvaX.  \Ke^  'wci\3ld  i^ro^ose  him  for  the 
mastership,  as  they  had  \\ve  tv^^  \.c^  da  ^\.  ^^  ^-^^  ^1  SiaKo.  ^sis.- 
-agementmthtliePxocuTa\«x^.  ;YV'.^Y^ys^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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to  one  pupil  in  the  year ;  and^his  young  companions,  Ceccato  and 
Marini,  seemed  to  him  to  be  more  highly  estimated  by  the  Zuccati 
than  himself.  He  thought  of  going  to  Ferrara  or  to  Bologna  to 
propose  himself  as  a  master,  and  to  form  a  school ;  for  though  one 
of  the  last  at  Venice,  he  might  hope  to  be  one  of  the  first  in 
a  city  less  rich  and  less  illustrious.  His  quarrel  with  Vale- 
rio  had  in  his  eyes,  therefore,  the  double  advantage  of  restor- 
ing him  to  liberty,  and  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  revenge. 
The  works  were  not  yet  completed ;  St.  Mark's  day  was  approach, 
ing ;  every  instant  was  being  counted.  Both  schools^redoubled  their 
ardour  not  to  be  ]pehindhand  with  their  engagements.  The 
absence  or  the  departure  of  an  apprentice  was  at  this  time  a  real 
loss,  and  seriously  endangered  the  success  of  the  unheard  of  efforts 
which  had  been  made  up  to  this  period,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
rival  school. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Bianchini  perceived  the  absence  of 
Bozza,  and  the  melancholy  of  Valerio.  Vincent  related  his  artifice 
of  the  previous  evening  to  his  two  brothers  with  a  brutal  laugh ; 
and  all  three  encouraged  by  this  first  success,  resolved  to  neglect 
nothing  which  might  hinder  the  completion  of  the  works  in  the 
great  cupola,  and  thereby  ruin  the  Zuccati.  After  holding  a 
tavern  consultation  thereupon,  Vincent  sought  for  traces  of  Bozza, 
and  found  him  towards  night  in  those  great  orchards  which  extend 
along  the  Lagunes  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Clara.  Bozza  was  slowly 
walking  by  the  side  of  a  green  hedge  intermingled  with  fruit 
trees,  which  drooped  caressingly  over  the  calm  waters.  Profound 
silence  reigned  over  this  leafy  city,  and  the  last  tints  of  evening 
were  fading  slowly  over  the  rustic  steeple  of  the  island  of  Certosa. 
On  this  side  the  physiognomy  of  Venice  is  at  once  as  mive  and 
pastoral  as  it  is  coquettish,  proud,  or  terrXAa  ycl  ^'Ocksx  ^B&asj&Ks?!^* 
Nothing  touches  there  but  boats  fulll  oi\iet\i^  ox  \in»X.\  ^^^"^^^ 
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noise  but  that  of  the  gardener's  rake,  the  spinnings  wheel  of  the 
woman  sitting  in  the  midst  of  their  children  round  the  hothoases, 
or  the  convent  clocks  sounding  the  hours  with  clear  and  ahnost 
woman-like  tone,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  their  long^  and  mekm- 
choly  vibration.  There,  in  other  days,  came  Childe  Harold,  seek- 
ing an  explanation  of  those  secrets  of  nature,  grace,  mildness, 
charm,  repose;  mysterious  words,  which  nature^  powerlesB 
or  pitiless  for  him,  translated  into  languor,  sadness,  eitntct,  de- 
spair. There  Bozza,  insensible  to  the  benign  influences  of  the 
delicious  evening,  was  watching  the  rapid  flight  and  desperate 
combats  of  the  great  sea-birds,  who  every^  night  disputed  for 
their  last  chance  of  prey,  or  hastened  to  reach  their  secret  haunts. 
This  spectacle  of  combat  and  inquietude  was  the  only  one  in  whidi 
he  felt  any  sympathy.  Every  where  the  conquered  seemed  to  him 
a  personification  of  his  rivals ;  and  when  the  conqueror  screamed 
forth  his  cry  of  rage  and  triumph,  he  could  have  imagined  himself 
rising  on  those  vast  pinions  towards  the  object  of  his  insatiable 
desires. 

Bianchini  accosted  him  first  with  a  great  affectation  of  frankness, 
and  after  telling  him  that  for  some  time  he  had  perceived  the  evil 
intentions  of  the  Zuccati  towards  him,  begged  to  know,  under  the 
seal  of  secresy,  whether  he  had  definitively  made  up  his  mind  to 
quit  their  school. 

"  There  needs  no  secresy  on  the  point,**  said  Bartolomeo  ;  "  it 
is  not  only  a  thing  resolved  upon,  but  a  thing  done." 

Bianchini  expressed  his  pleasure  with  some  reserve,  and  assured 
Bozza  that  he  might  have  stopped  ten  years  with  the  Zuccati  with- 
out the  least  chance  of  a  mastership,  and  cited  the  example  of 
Marini,  who  was  a  young  man  of  talent,  and  had  worked  with 
them  for  six  years,  with  no  other  recompense  than  a  modest 
salary,  and  the  title  of  "  companion.*'  "  Marini  flatters  himself," 
said  he, "  that  he  will  become  a  'master  on  the  next  St.  Mark, 
according  to  the  promise  of  Messer  Francesco  Zuccato,  but — *' 

**  Did  he  promise  him  positively  ?"  said  Bozza,  his  eyes  sparkling. 

"  In  my  presence,"  said  Vincent.  **  Perhaps  they  promised  you 
the  same  thing.  Oh\  ^lOTOAse^  c<i%\.  xvaXJaisv^  to  the  Zuccati ;  they 
treat  their  apprentices  «ca  XJtv^x  Xx^^X.  XJfta^t^^::va^^T^^^?e>:^-Bsssc^ 
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words  than  deeds.  They  have  plenty  of  fine  speeches  to  explain 
to  their  dupes^  that  art  demands  a  long  noviciate  ;  that  it  ruins  an 
artist,  even  in  his  prime,  to  dehver  him  to  the  caprices  of  his  own 
imagination ;  that  the  greatest  talents  often  fail  hy  heing  too  soon 
freed  from  the  servile  copy  of  models,  etc.  In  fact,  what  will  they 
not  say  ?  They  learned  by  heart  in  their  father's  studio,  when  he 
had  a  studio,  five  or  six  wise  sayings,  which  they  had  heard  from 
Titian  or  Giorgione,  and  now  they  fancy  themselves  masters  in 
painting,  and  speak  like  (»:acles.  Really  it  is  so  ridiculous,  that  I 
cannot  help  wondering  how  your  great  Devil  in  the  Apocalj^se, 
that  morgeau  so  perfect  in  itself^  so  comically  treated,  so  well 
homed,  and  so  good  humoured,  that  I  can  never  look  at  him  with- 
out laughing,  does  not  detach  himself  from  the  wall,  and  give  them 
with  his  lion's  tail  a  good  box  on  the  ears  when  they  preach 
doctrines  so  ridiculous,  and  so  out  of  place  in  their  mouths — *' 

Although  Bozza  was  mortified  by  this  vulgar  praise  bestowed 
upon  his  'choicest  mor^eau,*  a  figure  which  he  had  designed  to 
render  terrible  and  not  grotesque,  yet  he  felt  a  secret  joy  to  hear 
the  Zuccati  ridiculed  and  depreciated.     When  Bianchini  believed 
he  had  gained  his  confidence  by  soothing  his  mortification,  he 
offered  to  take  him  into  his  school,  and  promised  him  a  very  supe- 
rior salary  to  that  which  he  had  received  from  the  Zuccati ;  but  he 
was  surprised  by  the  only  reply  being  a  refusal,  and  by  not  seeing 
the  least  sign  of  satisfaction  upon  Bozza's  countenance.     He  be- 
lieved that  the  young  apprentice  merely  held  back  to  obtain  higher 
terms.   Bianchini  could  conceive  no  other  aim  in  the  life  of  an  artist, 
no  other  hope,  no  other  glory,  than  gold.      After  vainly  trying  to 
tempt  him  by  larger  offers,  Vincent  renounced  the  desire  of  engaging 
him,  and   assuming  a  totally  disinterested  manner,  endeavoured 
whilst  flattering  and  conversing  with  him,  to  penetrate  the  cause 
of  his  refusal,  and  the  hidden  objects  of  his  ambition.     This  was 
not  difficult.     Bozza,  so  suspicious  and  reserved,  that  the  most 
generous  friendship  could  never  draw  from  him  the  secret  of  his 
weaknesses,  yielded  like  a  child  to  the  seductions  of  the  grossest 
flattery,  praise  was  to  him  hke  the  air  he  breathed,  deprived  of 
which  he  must  suffer  and  die. 

When  Bianchini  saw  that  bis  oiiky  ^o\x^X.  ^«fi>  ^si  OcX^ssv  -^ 
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mastership,  and  to  enjoy  its  privileges,  the  aathority,  the  indepen- 
dence, and  the  title,  even  if  he  derived  no  profit  from  his  labours, 
and  suffered  many  privations,  he  eonceired  a  profound  c(m- 
tempt  for  this  ambition,  at  any  rate  less  ignoble  than  his  own, 
and  would  have  ridiculed  it  openly  if  he  had  not  imagined  that  he 
could  still  use  Bozza  against  the  Zuccati. 

*'  Ah  !  my  young  master,**  said  he  to  him,  "you  wish  to  order 
and  not  to  serve.  That  is  natural  enough,  and  I  can  easily  under- 
stand it  in  a  man  of  talent  like  you.  Well  that  is  right ;  you  must 
become  a  master,  but  not  in  a  little  miserable  provindal  town, 
where  you  may  sweat  night  and  day  for  twenty  years  without  any 
one's  hearing  of  you.  You  must  become  a  master  at  Venice;  nay, 
at  this  very  St.  Mark,  and  supplant  and  replace  the  Zuccati/' 

"  That  is  easier  said  than  done,"  said  Bozza;  "the  Zuccati  are 
all-powerful.** 

"  Perhaps  not  so  much  so  as  you  think,"  replied  Vincent. 
*'  Will  you  promise  to  trust  me,  and  aid  me  in  all  my  designs? 
I  will  give  you  my  word  that  before  six  months  are  over,  the 
Zuccati  shall  be  driven  from  Venice ;  and  we  two,  you  and  I,  will 
be  absolute  masters  in  the  cathedral." 

Vincent  spoke  with  so  much  assurance,  and  he  was  known  for  a 
man  so  persevering,  so  skilful,  and  so  fortunate  in  his  enterprises,  he 
had  escaped  so  many  perils,  and  overcome  so  many  disasters,  where 
every  body  else  would  have  been  ruined,  that  Bozza  felt  an  emotion 
of  pleasure  pass  over  him,  and  the  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead, 
as  though  the  sun  instead  of  setting  were  rising  from  the  sea,  and 
darting  its  fiercest  rays  upon  him.  Bianchini  seeing  that  he  was 
conquered  took  his  arm,  and  drawing  him  away,  said  :  *'  Come,  I 
will  show  you  with  your  own  eyes,  an  infaUible  means  of  ruining 
our  enemies  ;  but  you  must  swear  not  to  be  overtaken  by  any  emo- 
tion of  weak  sensibility,  and  not  to  ruin  my  projects.  Your  testi- 
mony is  absolutely  necessary  to  me.  Are  you  certain  not  to  draw 
back  from  any  of  the  consequences  of  the  truth,  however  painful 
they  may*  be  to  your  former  master  ?" 

**  Where  will  these  consequences  stop  ?"  said  Bozza,  astonished. 
'*  Short  of  life  only,'*  aa,\d Wwvc\v\m\  "  the\  will  involve  banish- 
ment, dishonour,  and  mys^ler^." 
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"  I  will  not  lend  myself  to  it/*  said  Bozza,  moving  away  from 
the  tempter.  ''The  Zuccati  are  honest  people  after  all,  and  I 
cannot  carry  anger  to  hatred.  Leave  ine,  Messer  Vincent,  you 
are  a  bad  man  !" 

"  It  appears  so  to  you,"  replied  Vincent,  without  being  moved 
by  an  accusation  at  which  he  had  long  ceased  to  blush.  ''  This 
startles  you,  because  you  believe  in  the  honour  of  the  Zuccati. 
That  looks  well,  and  shows  great  naivete  on  your  part ;  but  if  one 
could  prove  to  you,  and  that  by  your  own  eyesight,  that  they  are 
men  without  honour,  who  cheat  the  republic,  wasting  its  revenues, 
stealing  their  salary,  and  adulterating  their  materials ;  if  I  made 
you  see  this,  what  would  you  say  ?  And,  if  after  having  made  you 
see  it,  I  summoned  you  to  give  evidence  of  it,  what  would  you 
do?" 

"  If  my  own  eyes  saw  it,  I  would  say  that  the  Zuccati  were  the 
greatest  hypocrites  and  liars  I  had  ever  known ;  and  if  in  that 
case  I  was  summoned  to  give  testimony,  I  would  do  it,  for  they 
would  have  infamously  duped  me ;  and  also,  because  I  already 
hate  those  who  set  themselves  over  others  too  much  not  to  abhor 
those  who  do  it  at  the  expense  of  truth.  But  they,  Uars  and 
cheaters  !  J  cannot  believe  it,  though  I  would  even  wish  it,  that  I 
might  have  the  right  to  say  to  their  face, '  You  have  not  the  right 
to  despise  me !'  " 

*/  Follow  me,"  said  Bianchini,  with  a  malignant  smile ;  **  the 
night  is  dark ;  and  besides,  we  may  enter  the  cathedral  at  all,  times 
without  exciting  suspicion.  Follow  me,  and  if  your  courage  does 
not  fail,  in  six  months'  time  you  will  ornament  the  highest  point 
of  the  cupola  with  a  great  yellow  devil,  who  will  laugh  more  than 
aU  the  others,  and  will  be  worth  a  hundred  golden  ducats  to  you." 

Speaking  thus,  he  glided  under  the '  sweet  scented  alleys^  and 
Bozza  followed,  treading  on  the  borders  of  thyme  fuid  fennel,  and 
trembling  as  though  about  to  commit  a  great  crime. 


TL^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  next  day  saw  Bozza  in  the  school  of  the  Bianchini,  working 
with  ardour  at  the  diapel  of  St.  Isidore.  Francesco,  to  whom  his 
brother  had  related  exactly  the  occurrence  of  the  evening'  before, 
was  so  bitterly  wounded  by  this  conduct  that  he  entreated  Yaleno 
not  to  make  any  new  attempt  to  discover  its  motives.  He  suffered 
in  silence,  and  resenting  an  injury  offered  to  his  beloved  brother,  far 
more  than  one  offered  to  himself,  and  not  being  able  to  conceive 
that  any  one  could  resist  the  frankness  and  kindness  of  an  explana- 
tion given  by  Valerio,  he  pretended  not  even  to  see  Bozza*  and 
from  this  time  passed  him  by,  as  though  he  had  never  known  him. 
Valeric^  who  knew  how  much  his  brother  had  it  at  heart  to  finish 
his  cupola,  and  who  saw  the  anxiety  caused  by  Bozza's  desertion, 
resolved  to  work  himself  to  death  rather  than  not  surmount  this 
difficulty.  Francesco's  health  was  dehcate,  and  his  proud  and  sen- 
sitive soul  suffered  much  from  the  fear  of  failing  in  his  ^igagements. 
He  was  now  thinking  not  merely  of  his  glory  as  an  artist,  a  glory 
upon  which  he  reproached  himself  with  having  dwelt  too  much  ;  he 
was  behindhand  even  in  the  manual  part  of  the  work,  and  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  intrigues  already  entered  into  by  the  Biandiini  to 
blacken  his  reputation.  When  he  had  first  accepted  this  enormoos 
undertaking,  his  father  thinking  it  too  laborious  to  be  finished  in 
the  three  years  to  which  its  accomplishment  was  limited,  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  him.  Titian,  judging  that  the  gay  life  of  Vale- 
ric, and  the  feeble  health  of  Francesco  rendered  its  execution  im- 
])ossible,  had  often  advised  them  to  reconcile  themselves  with  the 
Bianchini,  and  to  demand  a  new  engagement  from  the  Procurators. 
But  the  Bianchini,  who  at  first  had  formed  a  part  of  the  school  of 
the  Zuccati,  had  but  httle  talent  and  an  insupportable  pride. 
Nothing  in  the  world  would  have  induced  Francesco  to  confide  to 
them  an  enterprise,  \md.ei\»kaTi  «iA  ^^xAM^\&d  '^vth  so  much  care 
and  love. 
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To  understand  why  this  artist  considered  it  so  important  not  to 
be  a  single  day  too  late,  we  must  go  back  a  little,  and  state  that 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  had  for  some  years  been  experimented 
upon  by  unskilful  and  dishonest  workmen.  Considerable  sums 
expended  had  only  served  to  support  a  troop  of  debauched  artisans^ 
whose  work  had  been  obhged  to  be  redone.  Father  Alberto  and 
Rizzo,  the  chief  master  Mosaists,  had  shown  the  Procurators  the 
necessity  of  regulating  the  work  and  the  expenses.  After  many 
trials,  Francesco  Zuccato  had  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Cathedral 
workshops,  and  Vincent  Bianchini,  although  he  had  been  banished 
fourteen  years  for  coining  and  for  haying  committed  several  assas- 
sinations, especially  one  upon  his  barber,  had,  thanks  to  his  industry 
and  to  that  of  his  brothers,  been  protected  by  the  Procurator 
Melchior,  who  had  placed  him  under  the  orders  of  the  Zuccati. 
But  any  kind  of  harmony  between  these  two  families  was  impossible. 
Francesco  had  demanded  permission  to  choose  other  pupils,  and 
had  obtained  it.  To  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  emanating  there- 
from, and  to  appease  the  Procurator  who  had  interested  himself 
for  the  Bianchini,  the  Commissioners  had  decided  to  take  upon 
trust  their  capability  to  work  upon  their  own  account.  A  less 
favourable  position,  and  a  longer  task  had  been  confided  to  them 
than  to  the  Zuccati,  they  themselves  had  insisted  upon  these  con- 
ditions, and  demanded  this  proof  of  their  talents.  Since  then, 
they  had  unceasingly  boasted  of  themselves  to  the  Commissioners, 
who,  to  say  the  least,  were  any  thing  but  enhghtened  upon  the 
matter,  and  depreciated  the  school  of  Francesco,  whose  modesty 
and  candour  furnished  them  with  weapons.  The  Commissioners 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  expend  less  upon  these  well  conducted 
works  than  had  been  done  upon  the  former,  and  wished  upon  the 
inauguration  of  the  redecorated  church,  to  merit  praise  and  recom- 
pense from  the  Senate. 

Francesco  saw  this  htal  day  approach ;  in  vain  he  wore  himself 
out  with  labour,  hope  began  to  abandon  him.  He  saw  Valerio, 
insensible  to  anxiety,  still  persist  in  his  intention  of  celebrating  on 
that  very  day  the  institution  of  a  **  Company  of  Pleasure."  The 
departure  of  Bozza  at  such  a  critical  momexLt.  ^^<^\!^nss!l  NR>{Ssh.  ^ass^- 
stemation.     '  Even/  thought  he,  *  \£  V^eno  ^^x^  \»  ^^  \sssQa^&^ 
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up  entirely  to  his  labour,  that  would  not  do  much.  Let  him  amuse 
himself  then,  since  he  is  happy  enough  to  be  insensible  to  the 
shame  of  a  failure.' 

But  Valerio*8  views  were  very  diflferent.     He  knew  too  well  the 
chivalric  susceptibihty  of  his  brother,  not  to  feel  that  he  would  be 
inconsolable    under    such  a   mortification.      He    assembled  his 
favourite  pupils,  Ceccato,  Marini,  and  two  others ;  explained  to 
them  the  state  of  Francesco's  mind,  and  the  position  of  their  sdiool 
in  public  opinion.     He  entreated  them  to  follow  his  example,  not 
to  despair,  to  renounce  neither  business  nor  pleasure,  but  to  stand 
to  their  task,  even  if  they  were  to  perish  the  very  day  after  St. 
Mark.     All  swore  enthusiastically  to  second  him  unceasingly,  and 
all   kept  their  word.     In  order  not  to  alarm  Francesco,  who  was 
always  uneasy  about  the  htUe  care  Valerio  took  of  his  health,  they 
covered  up  with  planks  each  portion   as  it  was    finished,  and 
worked  hard  every  night.     A  light  mattress  was  thrown  upon  the 
scaffolding,  and  if  any  one  was  overcome  by  fatigue,  he  threw  him- 
self down,  and  tasted  a  few  minutes'  repose,  interrupted  by  the 
joyous  songs  of  the  others^  and  the  creaking  of  the  boards  beneath 
their  feet.     They  bore  all  their  feitigues  gaily,  and  declared  they 
had  never  slept  better  than  when  rocked  by  the  motion  of  the 
scaffolding,  and  lulled  by  the  sound  of  the  beeties.     The  inextin- 
guishable gaiety  of  Valerio,  his  amusing  stories,  his  merry  songs, 
and  the  great  pitcher  of  Cyprus  wine  which  went  the  round,  kept 
up  a  wonderful  ardour.     Their  zeal  was  crowned  with  success. 
The  eve  of  Saint  Mark  arrived  just  as  the  day's  work  was  done, 
and  Francesco,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  even  of  a  mute 
reproach  to  his  brother,  was  affecting  a  resignation  foreign  to  his 
feeling^,  when  Valerio  gave  the  signal.     The  pupils  carried  away 
the  planks,  and  the  master  saw  the  festoon,  and  the  beautiful  cheru- 
bim which  supported  it,  finished  as  if  by  magic. 

•*  Oh,  my  dear  Valerio,"  cried  Francesco,  transported  with  joy 
and  gratitude,  '*  was  I  not  well  inspired  to  give  wings  to  your  por- 
trait ?  Are  you  not  my  guardian  spirit,  my  liberating  angel  ?" 

'*  I  had  it  at  heart  to  show  you,"  said  Valerio,  returning  his 
embrace,  "  that  I  co\Adm«ii»ge'^'e»&\a^«sA\ssi&m^^^  at  once. 

If  you  are  pleased  witYi  me,l  wa  ie^ia\^,\wX.i^>i^^^^>SSa.^^^«a^^ 
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these  brave  companions  who  have  so  well  seconded  me,  and  who  by 
their  efforts  have  rendered  themselves  fiilly  worthy  of  the  master- 
ship !  it  now  remains  for  you  to  choose,  I  do  not  say  the  most 
skilful,  for  they  are  all  alike,  but  the  first  in  point  of  seniority." 

"Dear  and  good  friends,"  said  Francesco,  after  cordially 
embracing  them,  **  some  time  since  you  made  the  generous  sacrifice 
of  your  rights  and  your  desires  in  favour  of  a  young  man  devoured 
by  ambition,  whose  talents  and  sufferings  seemed  to  you  worthy  of 
interest  and  compassion.  You  intended  to  prpve  to  him  that  he 
accused  you  wrongfully  of  being  his  rivals  and  his  enemies.  More 
attached  to  my  instructions  than  to  the  vain  glory  of  which  he  was 
so  ambitious,  you  were  upon  the  point  of  giving  him  a  great 
example  of  virtue  and  generosity,  by  yeilding  your  claims  to  the 
mastership  voluntarily  and  contrary  to  *  his  expectations.  The 
ungrateful  one  has  not  waited  for  this  happy  day,  when  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  admire  and  love  you.  He  has,  coward-like, 
deserted  masters  whom  he  could  not  comprehend,  and  companions 
whom  he  could  not  appreciate.  Forget  him  ;  he  who  loses  you  is 
sufficiently  punished ;  where  will  he  find  friendship  more  sincere, 
or  services  more  disinterested  ?  Now  a  right  of  mastership  is  at 
your  disposal,  as  it  is  in  my  gift,  and  I  have  no  other  will  than 
yours.  God  preserve  me  from  having  to  make  a  choice  between 
pupils,  whom  I  esteem  and  love  so  tenderly.  Choose  therefore 
among  yourselves.  He  amongst  you,  who  has  the  most  votes,  will 
have  mine.'* 

"  The  choice  will  not  take  us  long,"  said  Marini,  *'  we  foresaw, 
dear  master,  that  you  would  do  as  in  preceding  years,  and  we  have 
already  made  our  election.  I  have  obtained  the  majority  of  the 
sufifrages  of  the  school.  Ceccato  has  given  me  his  vote,  and  I  am 
elected.  But  this  choice  is  the  effect  of  injustice  or  error.  Cec- 
cato works  better  than  I ;  he  has  a  wife  and  two  children ;  he 
needs  and  has  a  right  to  the  mastership ;  as  for  me,  I  am  in  no 
haste,  I  have  no  family,  I  am  happy  under  your  directions ;  I  have 
yet  much  to  learn  ;  I  yield  all  my  votes  to  Ceccato,  I  give  him  my 
own,  and  beg  you  master  to  add  yours." 

"Embrace  me,  my  brother,"  cried  Fr«iicea>^Q,Y^^'a5sn\'^^^^^ 
bis  arms,     "  TTiis  noble  action  Tiea\»t5DLfe^o\3sA  ^\ii05x^'asXs3ss3s«.^ 
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ingratitude  had  made  in  my  heart.  Yes,  there  still  are  amoog 
artists  great  souls,  and  noble  motives.  Blush  not.  Ceccato,  to 
accept  this  generous  sacrifice ;  in  Marini*s  place,  ifv^e  all  know  yon 
would  have  acted  as  he  has  done.  Be  as  proud  as  though  yoa 
were  the  hero  of  the  evening.  He  who  inspires  such  a  friendship, 
is  the  equal  of  him  who  feels  it." 

Ceccato,  bathed  in  tears,  threw  himself  into  Marini's  arms,  and 
Francesco  undertook  to  go  directly  to  the  Procurators*,  in  order 
that  they  might  ratify  the  Mastership  annually  given  to  one  of  his 
pupils,  in  conformity  to  his  agreement  with  the  magistrates. 
**  We  will  wait  for  you  at  table,"  said  Valerio,  "  for  after  so  modi 
fatigue  we  have  need  of  repose.  Hasten  to  join  us  brother,  for  I 
am  obliged  to  pass  half  the  night  in  preparing  at  San  Filippo  f(^ 
the  joyous  affairs  of  to-morrow,  and  I  cannot  quit  the  supper-table 
ithout  touching  glasses  with  you.'* 


CHAPTER  XL 

As  Francesco  mounted  the  grand  staircase  in  the  Procurators* 
palace,  he  met  Bozza  descending,  pale  and  absorbed  in  thought.  On 
finding  himself  face  to  face  with  his  late  master,  Bozza  tremhled  and 
was  evidently  uneasy.  When  Francesco  looked  at  him  with  the 
severity  which  was  natural  in  such  a  meeting,  his  countenance 
changed  suddenly,  and  his  pale  lips  moved  as  if  he  were  vainly  ttying 
to  speak.  He  made  a  step  as  though  to  approach  his  master,  and 
a  movement  as  though  to  salute  him.  Devoured  by  remorse, 
Bozza  would  have  given  his  life  at  this  instant,  to  throw  himself  at 
Francesco's  feet  and  confess  everything ;  but  his  cold  manner,  and 
the  withering  look  which  he  threw  upon  him,  and  the  evident  care 
he  took  to  avoid  his  salute,  by  turning  his  head,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
Bozza  carry  his  hand  towards  his  cap ,  prevented  his  having  the 
strength  of  an   opportune  repentance.     He   stopped,   in  doubt. 
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hoping  that  Francesco  might  turn  round  and  give  a  more  encourag- 
ing glance ;  but,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  decidedly  condemned  and 
abandoned,  **  Be  it  so  !"  said  he,  clenching  his  fist  with  rage  and 
despair ;  and  with  hurried  steps  he  went  away,  and  shut  himself  up 
with  his  mistress,  who  could  win  neither  word  nor  look  from  him 
during  the  whole  evening. 

Francesco  went  first  to  the  Procurator- Cashier,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  commission,  and  was  much  surprised  at  finding  "Vin- 
cent Bianchini  thefe,  seated  in  a  familiar  attitude,  and  discoursing  in 
a  loud  voice.  He  however  stopped  as  soon  as  he  saw  Francesco,  and 
went  into  the  next  room,  which  was  also  one  of  the  interior  apart- 
ments of  the  same  suite.  The  Procurator  Melchior  was  frowning 
and  assuming  an  austerity  of  manner  to  which  his  short  and  coarse 
featured  face,  his  protuberant  stomach  and  nasal  intonation  gave  a 
character  more  comic  than  imposing.  But  Francesco  was  not  a 
man  to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  learned  assumption ;  he  saluted 
him,  and  said  that  he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  to  him  the 
completion  of  the  cupola,  and  that  in  consequence — ^but  the  Pro- 
curator left  him  no  time  to  finish  his  sentence. 

"  Indeed !  we  are  there,**  said  he,  looking  at  him  fixedly,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  intimidating  him ;  "  that  is  wonderful, 
Messer  Zuccato  :  that  is  well.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  me  how  it  has  been  so  quickly  brought  about  ?** 

**  So  quickly,  Monsignor  ?  It  seems  to  me  very  slowly,  for  this 
is  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed,  and  even  this  morning  I  feared  it 
would  not  be  finished  in  time.' 

"  And  your  fear  was  reasonable,  for  yesterday  there  was  still  a 
quarter  of  your  festoon  to  do,  which  would  have  needed  a  month 
of  ordinary  labour.' ' 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Francesco ;  *'  I  see  that  your  Signiory  is 
conversant  with  the  least  details. — " 

"  A  man  like  myself,  Messer,'*  said  the  Procurator,  emphati- 
cally, "  knows  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  does  not  allow  himself 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  man  like  you." 

*'  A  man  like  yourself,  Signer,"  said  Francesco,  surprised  at 
this  petulance,  "  ought  to  know  that  a  man  like  myself  is  incapable 
of  imposing  upon  any  one.*' 
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"  Lower  your  tone,  Messer,  lower  your  tone,"  cried  the  Pro- 
curator, "  or  by  the  ducal  cap,  I  will  make  you  sflent  long  enoogh." 

The  Procurator  Melchior  having  the  honour  of  coaadng  among 
his  great  uncles,  a  doge  of  Venice,  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  he  was  a  httle  bit  of  a  doge  himself,  and  of  swearing  always 
by  the  ducal  head-gear,  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  Phrygian  cap, 
or  horn  of  plenty,  was  the  august  ensign  of  the  ducal  dignity. 

"  I  see  your  Signiory  is  not  disposed  to  listen  to  me,"  said 
Francesco,  in  a  gentle,  though  slightly  contemptuous  tone ;  "  I 
will  retire  for  fear  of  displeasing  you  further,  and  wait  a  more 
favourable  moment  to—" 

"  To  demand  the  wages  of  your  idleness  and  bad  falXh  ?"  cried 
the  Procurator.  "The  salary  of  those  who.  rob  the  Republic  is 
under  the  Leads,  Messer,  and  take  care  that  you  are  not  rewarded 
according  to  your  merits." 

"  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  any  cause  for  such  a  menace,"  replied 
Francesco,  "  and  I  think  your  Signiory  has  too  much  wisdom  and 
experience  to  wish  to  profit  by  the  impossibility  of  my  repelling 
any  injustice  from  such  a  quarter.  The  respect  I  owe  to  your  age 
and  dignity  seals  my  lips,  but  I  shall  not  be  equally  patient  with 
the  slanderers  who  have  injured  me  in  your  estimation." 

"  By  the  ducal  cap,  this  is  no  place  to  play  the  bully  in,  Messer. 
Think  rather  of  justifying  yourself  than  of  accusing  others." 

"  I  will  justify  myself  before  your  Signiory,  and  to  your  entire 
satisfaction,  when  you  will  deign  to  tell  me  of  what  I  am  accused." 

*'  You  are  accused  Messer,  of  having  unworthily  tricked  the 
Procurators,  by  calling  yourself  a  mosaist.  You  are  a  painter, 
Messer,  and  nothing  else.  Well,  by  my  great  uncle's  cap,  that  is 
a  fine  talent !  I  congratulate  you.  But  you  were  not  engaged  to 
make  frescoes,  and  we  shall  see  what  yours  are  worth." 

"  On  my  honour  I  swear,  that  I  am  not  happy  enough  to  under- 
stand your  Signiory." 

**  Mordieu,  you  will  be  soon  made  to  understand  me,  and  until 
then,  do  not  hope  to  receive  your  salary.  Ah !  ah !  Messer 
painter,  you  had  much  reason  to  say,  Messer  Melchior  under- 
stands nothing  of  wViSil  '^e  «te  ^omX..  "fta  Vaa  ^  %Qod  soul,  who 
is  better  employed  m  dtmYm^^xXv^si  m  ^x^^ie».^'^^^a^,a?«.^ 
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the  Republic.  Very  well,  very  well,  Messer,  you  see  the  pleasan- 
tries of  your  brother  and  companions  on  the  worshipful  body  of 
Magistrates  are  known.  But  those  laugh  best  who  laugh  last ! 
We  shall  see  what  figure  you  will  make,  when  we  examine  this  fine 
composition  ourselves ;  and  you  will  soon  see  that  our  knowledge 
is  at  least  sufficient  to  distinguish  enamel  from  paint,  and  paste- 
board from  stone." 

Francesco  could  not  repress  a  smile  of  contempt. 
"  If  I  comprehend  rightly  the  accusation  brought  against  me," 
said  he,  "I  am  guilty  of  having  substituted  a  portion  of  painted 
pasteboard  for  enamel.     It  is  true,  I  have  done  something  of  the 
sort  as  to  the  Latin  inscription  which  your  Signiory  had  ordered  to 
be  placed  over  the  principal  exterior  door.     I  thought  perhaps  your 
Signiory  had  not  taken  the  trouble  of  correcting  this  inscription, 
too  flattering  to  us,  yourself,  and  had  confided  it  to  some  one,  who 
had  done  it  hastily.     I  therefore  allowed  myseK   to  correct  the 
word  saxibus.     But  faithful  to  the  obedience  I  owe  to  the  respec- 
table Procurators,  I  have  preserved  the  word,  in  the  stone  work  be- 
neath, just  as  it  came  to  me  from  their  hands,  and  only  permitted 
my  brother  to  correct  it  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard  fastened  over  the 
stone.     If  your  Signiory  thinks  I  have  done  wrong,  it  is  easy  to 
take   away  the  pasteboard,  and  the  text  will  appear  underneath, 
copied  faithfully,  as  you  may  verify  by  your  own  eyes." 

*'  Better  and  better,  Messer,"  cried  the  Procurator,  beside  him- 
self with  anger.  "You  are  exposing  yourself  truly:  and  this  is 
a  proof  against  you,  of  which  I  shall  take  notice.  Ho,  there,  let 
my  secretary  take  a  note  of  this  avowal.  By  the  ducal  cap, 
Messer,  we  will  lower  your  insolent  crest.  What !  you  pretend 
to  correct  the  Procurators !  They  understand  Latin  rather  better 
than  you !  Just  look  here !  what  a  prodigy  of  learning  ?  Who 
could  have  expected  such  a  variety  of  talents.  I  had  better  apply 
for  the  Latin  professorship  for  you  at  the  university  of  Padua,  for 
to  be  sure  you  are  too  great  a  genius  to  be  confined  to  mosaic 
work." 

"  If  your  Signiory  is  so  much  attached  to  your  barbarism," 
replied  Francesco,  impatiently,  "  I  can  TemoN^  ^^  ^y^'s^^  <^^  ^^s^'^- 
board  immediately.     The  whole  B;e^\x\i\ie  n^*^  Vxl^'^  \.^.\ssssc^^^ 
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tliat  the  Procurators  do  not  pride  themselves  upon  tlieir  good  la- 
tinity,  hut  after  all,  what  does  that  matter  to  me  ?" 

Speaking  thus,  he  went  towards  the  door,  whilst  the  IVocurator 
kept  shouting  to  him  to  get  out  of  his  presence,  an  order  he  did 
not  wait  to  have  repeated,  for  he  felt  he  was  losing'  all  self-oom- 

nian4* 

Hardly  had  he  left  the  room,  when  Vincent  Bianchini,  who 
being  in  the  next  room,  had  overheard  all,  entered  hastily. 

"  Monsignor !"  said  he,  "  what  are  you  doing*  ?  you  warn  him 
that  his  fraud  is  discovered,  and  yet  you  let  him  depart !" 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  replied  the  Procnrator.  "I 
have  refused  his  salary,  and  given  him  a  severe  mortification.  That 
is  punishment  enough  for  to-day.  After  to-morroiv,  we  will  com- 
mence proceedings  against  him." 

"  And  during  these  two  nights,"  said  Bianchini,  emphatically, 
"  he  will  get  into  the  cathedral  and  replace  all  the  pieces  of  paste- 
board by  pieces  of  enamel,  so  correctly,  that  I  shall  seem  to  have 
made  a  false  deposition,  and  all  my  devotion  to  the  Repubhc  will 
turn  Jigainst  myself !" 

"  And  how  would  you  have  me  prevent  his  evil  intentions  ?"  said 
the  Procurator,  alarmed ;  **  I  can  close  the  cathedral." 

*'  You  cannot  do  that,  on  account  of  Saint  Mark's  day — ^tbe 
cathedral  will  be  crowded  with  people,  and  who  knows  hy  what 
means  he  can  get  into  the  most  securely  closed  buUding.  And  then, 
he  will  join  his  companions,  come  to  an  understanding  with  them, 
get  up  excuses. .  . .  All  is  over,  and  I  am  lost,  if  you  do  not  act 
with  vigour  immediately." 

"  You  are  right,  Bianchini,  we  must  act  directiy,  hut  how  ?" 

"  Say  but  a  word,  send  two  officers  after  him,  he  is  not  yet  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  throw  him  into  prison." 

"  By  the  ducal  cap  !  that  idea  never  entered  my  head. .  . .  biJt 
Vincent,  it  is  indeed  severe,  to  use  such  an  act  of  authority ** 

"  But  Monsignor,  if  you  let  him  escape,  he  will  ridicule  you  all 
his  life,  and  his  brother  the  wit,  who  is  such  a  favourite  with  all 
those  young  patricians,  who  are  so  jealous  of  your  wisdom  and 
power,  will  load  you.  m^i]!a.  c%fv!C8w\xa^'&" 

"  You  speak  weW,  deai  Vvwi^xj.C  cc«.^  H^s^^^x^j^socw^Rst^xoa^a^, 
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his  bell  violently.  "  The  ducal  dignity  must  be  respected. . . .  You 
know  I  am  of  a  ducal  family  myself!" 

"  And  you  will  be  doge  some  day,  I  hope,*'  said  Bianchini.  "  All 
Venice  expects  to  see  the  ducal  cap  upon  your  head. ..." 

The  officers  wwe  dispatched.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  the 
melancholy  Francesco,  without  knowing  by  what  authority,  or  in 
punishment  of  what  fault,  was  conducted  with  bandaged  eyes 
^ross  a  lab3nrinth  of  galleries,  courts^  and  staircases,  towards  the 
dungeon  destined  for  him.  He  stopped  a  moment  on  his  myste- 
rious route,  and  from  the  noise  of  waters  underneath,  knew  he 
was  crossing  the  bridge  of  Sighs.  His  heart  sank  within  him, 
and  the  name  of  Valerio  fedtered  on  his  Hps,  as  an  eternal  fare- 
well. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Valerio  waited  for  his  brother  at  the  tavern,  until,  hurried  away 
by  the  young  men  who  came  to  seek  him,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish all  hope  of  touching  glasses  with  him,  and  the  new 
*  master*  Ceccato. 

Full  of  cares  and  commissions  for  the  fete  of  the  next  day,  he 
passed  half  the  night  in  running  from  his  workshop  to  the  square 
of  St.  Mark,  where  the  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  game 
of  running  at  the  ring — and  thence  to  the  different  tradesmen  and 
artificers  who  were  employed  on  this  occasion.  In  these  short 
journeys,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  gallant  apprentices  and  many 
other  young  men  of  different  trades,  who  were  all  devoted  to  him, 
and  whom  he  employed  to  carry  message?  from  one  part  to  ano- 
ther. Whenever  the  merry  band  resumed  their  progress,  it  was 
to  the  sound  of  song  and  laughter,  ]oyou&  i^i^VaAic^  ^1  ^^  ^u^^^' 
row  8  pleasures. 
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Valerio  did  not  return  home  before  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  was  surprised  not  to  find  his  brother,  but  yet  he  did  not  • 
feel  much  disquieted.  Francesco  had  an  attachment,  which  he 
rather  neglected,  whilst  art,  his  dominant  passion,  occupied  all  his 
time,  but  for  which  he  often  absented  himself  when  his  under- 
takings allowed  him  a  Httle  respite.  Valerio  was  not  of  a  charac- 
ter to  fancy  evil,  the  mere  apprehension  of  which  weakens  the 
courage  of  many  men.  He  went  to  sleep,  feeling  certain  of  seein&[ 
his  brother  at  San  FiHppo  the  next  morning,  or  at  the  first  place 
of  meeting  for  the  joyous  members  of  the  Lizard. 

It  is  generally  known  that  in  the  days  of  its  splendour  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  besides  the  numerous  organized  bodies  which 
maintained  its  laws,  recognized  also  a  crowd  of  private  companies 
approved  of  by  the  senate  ;  devout  associations  encouraged  by  the 
clergy,  and  joyous  clubs  tolerated  and  indulged  in  secret  by  a  go- 
vernment always  anxious  to  maintain  the  activity  of  the  working 
classes,  as  well  as  a  taste  for  luxury.  The  devout  or  religious  as- 
sociations were  often  composed  of  a  single  corporation,  when  that 
was  rich  enough  to  bear  the  expense,  for  instance  that  of  the  mer- 
chants, the  tailors,  the  bombardiers,  etc.  Others  were  composed 
of  the  artisans  or  shopkeepers  of  a  single  parish,  and  assumed  its 
name  as,  St.  Jean  Eleemosynary,  The  Madonna  of  the  garden,  St. 
George  of  the  sea- weed,  St.  Francis  of  the  vine,  etc. — Ekich  bro- 
therhood had  a  building,  which  they  called  their  school,  and  which 
they  decorated  at  their  common  expense  with  the  works  of  the 
greatest  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects.  These  schools  were 
generally  composed  of  a  lower  room  called  the  Albergo,  where  the 
brethren  usually  assembled ;  of  an  ornamented  staircase,  in  itself  a 
sort  of  museum ;  and  of  a  vast  hall  or  saloon,  where  mass  was 
said  and  conferences  held. 

Many  of  these  schools  still  remain  in  Venice,  either  preserved  by 
the  government  as  monuments  of  art,  or  become  the  property  of 
individuals.  That  of  St.  Mark  is  at  present  the  museum  of  paint- 
ing in  the  town,  that  of  St.  Roche  contained  several  chefs-ctiBUvre 
of  Tintoretto  and  other  illustrious  masters.  Mosaic  pavements, 
ceilings  beautifully  gilded  ot  OTii«)cag?DX&d^\\k  frescoes  by  V€ron^ 
or  Pordenone,  wamscola  ^ie«M^^£vi2^N  ^c.\3X^\.\«^\  \si^^^^x\s^vsKUi., 
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light  yet  minute  bas-reliefs  where  the  whole  history  of  Christ  or 
•  of  gome  favourite  saint  is  executed  in  white  marble  with  an  incon- 
ceivable detail  and  finish ;  such  are  the  vestiges  of  the  power  and 
wealth  to  which  aristocratic  republics  may  attain,  but  under  the 
excess  of  which  they  are  infaUibly  doomed  to  perish. 

Besides  the  fdte  day  of  the  saint,  honoured  by  each  corporation 
or  brotherhood,  called  segrat  and  on  which  they  displayed  their 
splendour,  they  had  the  right  of  appearing  at  all  the  banquets  and 
solemnities  of  the  republic,  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  their  dif- 
ferent associations. 

At  the  procession  of  St.  Mark,  they  took  their  parochial  rank  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  followed  the  clergy  of  their  church,  carrying 
their  shrines,  crosses,  and  banners,  and  placing  themselves  in 
chapels  reserved  for  them  during  the  offices  of  rehgion.  The 
merely  joyous  brotherhoods  had  not  the  same  privileges,  but  were 
permitted  to  assemble  in  the  great  square,  to  erect  their  tents  and 
establish  their  j  ousts  and  banquets.  Each  company  chose  its  title  and 
emblem  according  to  its  fancy,  and  i-ecruited  where  it  chose :  some 
were  composed  entirely  of  patricians,  others  were  indiscriminately 
noble  and  plebeian,  favoured  by  the  apparent  mixture  of  rank, 
which  is  still  evident  in  Venice.  The  old  paintings  have  preserved 
many  of  the  elegant  yet  bizarre  costumes  of  the  compagni  de  la 
calza  who  wore  one  white  and  one  red  stocking,  and  the  rest  of 
their  dress  variegated  with  the  most  brilhant  colours.  The  com- 
pany of  St.  Mark  wore  a  golden  lion  on  the  breast,  that  of  St. 
Theodoseus  a  silver  crocodile  on  the  arm,  etc. 

Valerio  Zuccato,  celebrated  for  his  exquisite  taste  and  skill  in 
inventing  and  executing  such  devices,  had  himself  directed  every- 
thing connected  with  the  exterior  decorations,  and  it  might  truly  be 
said,  that  in  this  respect  the  company  of  the  Lizard  excelled  every 
other.  He  had  chosen  this  climbing  animal  as  his  emblem,  be- 
cause all  the  trades  who  had  yielded  their  choicest  members  to 
him,  architects,  sculptors,  glass  blowers,  painters  on  glas^  mo- 
saists,  and  fresco  painters,  were  by  the  very  nature  of  their  labours, 
in  the  habit  of  working  and  existing,  so  to  speak,  climbing  or 
suspended  to  the  panels  of  walls  and  domes. 

On  the  day  of   St.  Mark,   1570,   «iCcox^\Ti^  Vck '^\x\\N5eb.*  "csw^ 
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1574,  according  to  other  authors,  the  immense  procession  took  its 
way  through  St.  Mark's  Square  under  the  arcades  of  tents  erected 
for  this  occasion  outside  the  stone  galleries  of  the  Procurators* 
palace,  which  were  too  low  to  yield  a  passage  to  the  enormous 
golden  crosses,  the  gigantic  chandehers,  the  shrines  of  lapis  lazuli 
surmounted  by  beautifully  sculptured  silver  lilies,  the  reliquaries 
crowned^ in  a  pyramidal  form  by  precious  stones  ;  in  a  word,  all 
that  ruinous  paraphernalia  of  which  priests  are  so  jealous,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  corporations  so  vain.     As  soon  as  the  religious  sons 
were  engulphed  by  the  yawning  doors  of  the  cathedral,  and  whilst 
the  poor  and  the  children  collected  the  drops  of  perfumed  wax 
wliich  fell  upon  the  pavement  from  thousands  of  tapers,  or  greedily 
sought  for  any  gem  or  pearl  dropped  from  the  sacred  jewels,  there 
was  seen  to  arise,  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  as  if  by  magic,  a 
large  circus,  surrounded  by  wooden  galleries,  beautifully  decorated 
with  variegated   festoons  and  silken  draperies,  under  which  the 
ladies  could  seat  themselves  and  view  the  games,  sheltered  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun.     The  pillars  which  supported  these  galleries 
were  covered  with  flags,  on  which  might  be  read  gallant  devices 
in  the  naive  and  witty  Venetian  dialect.     In  the  midst  of  the  circus 
rose  a  colossal  pillar  in  the  shape  of  a  palm  tree,  up  the  stalk  of 
which  were  climbing  a  crowd'  of  beautiful  lizards,  gold,   silver, 
green,  blue,  striped,  infinitely  varied ;  at  the  summit  of  the  pillar 
a  beautiful  white-wmged  genius  bent  towards  this  agile   troop, 
holding  a  crown  in  each  hand.     At  the  foot  of  the  tree,  upon  a 
platform  of  cramoisy  velvet,  under  a  dais  of  brocade  ornamented 
by  the  most  ingenious  arabesques,  sat  the  queen  of  the  f^e,  the 
giver  of  the  prize,  the  young  Marietta  Robusti,  the  daughter  of 
Tintoretto,  a  beautiful  girl  about  twelve  years  of  age,  whom  Va- 
lerio  dehghted  to  call  the  lady  of  his  heart,  and  towards  whom  he 
displayed  the  most  tender  care  and  gallant  attentions.     When  the 
seats  were  all  occupied,  she  appeared,  clothed  like  one  of  Gian 
Bellini's  Angels,  in  a  white  tunic,  a  light  blue  drapery,  and  an  ele- 
gant wreath  of  vine  leaves  on  her  beautiful  fair  hair,  which  fell  in 
thick  golden  curls  upon  her  alabaster  neck.     She  was  conducted 
by  Messer  Orazio  Vec^,T\\]\aii^  ^avi,^>aa^^&  dressed  in  the 
fistem  fashion,  aa  Vie  "bad  V^'s.t  «mN^^  Vt^m^^x^jacJossssL^^B^^ 
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father.  He  seated  himself  near  her,  as  did  also  a  numerous  group 
of  young  people  distinguished  either  by  their  talents  or  birth,  for 
whom  places  of  honour  had  been  reserved  upon  the  seats  of  the 
dais.  The  galleries  were  filled  with  magnificently  dressed  ladies 
attended  by  their  cavaliers.  In  a  vast  place  reserved  for  them, 
many  dignified  persons  did  not  disdain  to  seat  themselves ;  the  Doge 
set  the  example ;  he  accompanied  the  young  Duke  of  Anjou,  after- 
wards Henry  lU.  of  France,  who  was  then  passing  through  Ve- 
nice. Luigi  Mocenigo  (the  Doge)  had  it  at  heart  to  do,  as  it  may 
be  said,  the  honours  of  the  city,  and  to  display  to  his  eyes,  accus- 
tomed to  the  more  vigorous  enjoyments,  and  more  savage  feasts  of 
the  Sarmatians,  the  dazzling  luxury,  and  the  dehghtfcd  gaiety  of 
the  brilliant  youth  of  Venice. 

When  all  were  ready,  a  purple  curtain  was  raised,  and  the  gal- 
lant companions  of  the  Lizard,  issuing  from  a  tent  which  had  been 
closed  until  then,  appeared  in  a  square  phalanx,  having  at  thei 
head,  musicians  clothed  in  the  grotesque  fashion  of  ancient  times, 
and  in  the  midst  their  chief.  Valeric.  They  advanced  in  good 
order  in  firont  of  the  Doge  and  senators.  The  ranks  opened,  and 
Valeric  taking  the  banner  of  red  satin,  upon  which  the  silver 
Lizard  shone,  separated  himself  from  the  troop,  and  saluted  with 
bended  knee  the  chief  of  the  Republic*  A  murmur  of  admiration 
greeted  the  handsome  cavalier,  whose  strange,  yet  magnificent 
costume  displayed  his  elegant  and  graceful  figure.  He  was  clothed 
in  a  close-fitting  dress  of  green  velvet  with  large  slashed  sleeves, 
open  at  the  bosom  displajdng  a  corselet  of  Smyrna  stuff,  embroi- 
dered with  silken  flowers,  most  admirably  coloured ;  on  his  left 
thigh  he  bore  the  escutcheon  of  the  company,  the  Lizard  emlnroi- 
dered  in  pearls  upon  a  ground  of  cramoisy  velvet ;  his  buckler  was 
a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  arabesque,  and  his  poniard,  enriched  with  pre- 
cious stones,  was  a  gift  to  him,  brought  by  Titian  from  the  east ; 
a  superb  plume  of  white  feathers  fastened  to  his  cap  by  a  diamond 
agraffe  fell  to  his  waist,  and  waved  with  every  movement  like  the 
majestic  crest,  which  the  Chinese  pheasant  raises  or  depresses  with 
so  much  grace  at  every  step. 

For  one  moment  joy  at  his  success,  and  natxurai  '^c8Q&&si^  ^^^^sa 
beamed  upon  the  young  man's  ammat;&d  coxHi\«i»3Mifc>^^^^M>sb  ^'s;^'- 
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ling  glance  wandered  over  all  the  seats,  and  met  all  eyes  fixed  upon 
him.  Soon»  however,  this  fugitive  joy  gave  place  to  deep  inqme- 
tude  ;  his  eyes  wandered  searchingly  through  the  crowd,  yet  found 
not  the  one  he  sought.  Valerio  smothered  a  sigh  and  returned  to 
his  company,  where  he  remained  absorbed  in  thought  insensible  to 
the  gaiety  around  him,  deaf  to  the  noise  of  ihefite,  and  with  a 
cloud  upon  his  brow.  Francesco,  notwithstanding  bis  promise  to 
present  the  banner  himself  to  the  Doge,  had  not  yet  made  bis  ap- 
pearance. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Thb  brilliant  company  of  the  Lizard  made  the  tour  of  the  square 
three  times,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  spectators^  who  were  sur- 
prised, and  not  without  reason,  at  the  fine  figures  and  high  bear- 
ing apparent  in  these  young  champions.     In  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  company,  it  was  requisite,  in  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  candidate  should  be  of  a  certain  height,  have  no 
deformity,  nor  be  above  forty  years  of  age,  and  belong  to  a  re- 
spectable family,  so  as  not  to  carry  branded  on  his  brow  any  of 
those  degrading  hereditary  signs,  which  perpetuate  the  oat¥rard 
indications  of  vice  from  generation  to  generation,  under  the  form 
of  physical  ugliness.     Every  appHcant  was  obliged  to  prove  his 
good  health,  his  truth  and  loyalty,  by  drinking  freely  on  the  day 
of  trial.     Valerie's  idea  was,  that  a  good  workman  ought  to  be 
able  to  bear  wine  without  being  inconvenienced  by  it,  and  that  an 
honourable  man  would  have  nothing  to  fear  either  for  his  own  or 
his  friend's  reputation  from  the  involuntary  sincerity  of  drunken- 
ness.    It  is  curious  to  \ook  ^\.  ^oai't  oS.  Nilckfc  statutes  of  this  bacchic 

constitution. 
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"  No  one  to  be  admitted,  who  after  drinking  six  measures  of 
Cyprus  wine,  shall  become  idiotic." 

"  No  one  to  be  admitted  who  at  the  seventh  measure  shall  bab-  ^ 
ble  anything  to  the  detriment  of  a  friend  or  compamon." 

"  No  one  to  be  admitted  who  at  the  eighth  measure  shall  be- 
tray the  secret  of  his  love,  and  tell  the  name  of  his  mistress/' 

•'  No  one  to  be  admitted  who  at  the  ninth  measure  shall  betray 
the  confidence  of  a  friend." 

'*  No  one  to  be  admitted  who  at  the  tenth  measure  shall  not 
stop  and  refuse  to  drink  more." 

It  would  be  difficult  now  to  determine  the  size  of  this  measure 
of  Cyprus  wine,  but  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  the  weight  of  the 
armour  they  wore  at  the  combat,  of  which  formidable  specimens 
remain  in  our  museums,  it  is  likely  that  it  would  make  the  most 
intrepid  drinkers  of  the  present  day  draw  back. 

The  companions  of  the  Lizard  wore,  like  their  chief,  a  green 
doublet,  and  the  reat  of  their  dress  white  and  close-fitting ;  but 
they  wore  an  upper  robe  of  yellow  silk,  a  scarlet  plume,  and  a 
black  and  silver  shield. 

When  the  company  had  promenaded  and  displayed  their  banners 
and  costumes  sufficiently,  they  re-entered  their  tent,  and  twenty 
couples  of  horses  appeared  in  the  arena.  The  introduction  of 
these  noble  animals  at  festivals  was  a  luxury  much  admired  in  Ve- 
nice, and,  as  if  the  eyes  of  a  people,  but  Httle  accustomed  to  see 
them,  could  not  be  satisfied  by  reahty,  they  were  often  metamor- 
phosed by  means  of  strange  costumes  into  fantastic  animals. 
Their  skin  was  painted,  false  tails  of  foxes,  bulls,  or  lions,  were 
attached  to  them,  some  had  birds'  crests  on  their  heads,  others 
gilded  horns,  and  others'masks  of  fabulous  animals.  Those  dis- 
played by  the  company  of  the  Lizard  were  handsomer,  and  con^ 
sequently  less  extravagantly  travestied  than  was  usual  at  that  time. 
Nevertheless,  some  were  disguised  as  unicorns  by  a  long  silver 
horn  attached  to  the  front  of  their  bridle,  others  had  briUiant 
dragons,  or  stuffed  birds,  upon  their  heads,  some  were  painted  rose 
colour,  some  turquoise  blue,  apple  green,  or  scarlet ;  others  were 
striped  like  zebras,  or  spotted  hke  panthers,  and  o^'tx^  Vs^^  \ss^- 
tatioDs  of  the  gilded  scales  of  the  gte«X  TCkOMXfcx^  ^"^  "^^  ^sss^- 
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Each  couple  of  horses,  similarly  harnessed,  entered  the  lists,  con- 
ducted b/a  Moresco,  or  little  black  slave,  fantastically  dressed, 
¥ralking  between  the  two  animals,  who  caracoled  spiritedly  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  crowd. 

Valeric  alone,  directed  by  a  purer  taste,  appeared  upon  a  Turk* 
ish  horse,  white  as  snow,  and  of  remarkable  beauty,  who  bore 
only  a  simple  housing  of  tiger's  skin.  Broad  silver  bands  supplied 
the  place  of  reins,  and  his  long  mane,  carefully  mixed  with  ^ver 
threads,  was  plaited,  while  at  the  end  of  each  tress  hung  a  pome- 
granate flower  beautifully  carved  in  silver ;  his  shoes  were  sflvered 
over,  and  his  magnificent  tail  lashed  his  noble  sides  in  perfect 
freedom.  Like  his  master,  he  bore  the  escutcheon  of  the  company, 
the  silver  lizard  on  a  ground  of  cramoisy,  painted  with  great 
care  on  the  left  thigh,  and  as  he  had  the  honour  of  bearing  the 
chief,  he  was  the  only  horse  decorated  by  the  escutcheon. 

Valerio  ordered  the  horses  to  be  imcoupled,  and  placing  himself 
at  the  foot  of  the  platform  where  the  httle  Marietta  Robusti  sat, 
selected  ten  of  his  joyous  companions  to  sustain  the  challenges, 
who  mounting  ten  of  the  horses,  placed  themselves  five  on  each 
side  of  him.  The  young  Moors  then  leading  the  other  ten  un- 
mounted horses  round  the  arena,  waited  until  ten  champions  from 
among  the  spectators  should  present  themselves  for  the  contest. 
They  were  not  long  in  making  their  appearance,  and  the  games 
commenced. 

After  running  at  the  ring,  and  when  many  prizes  had  been  lost 
and  won,  other  competitors  from  the  spectators  and  from  the  com- 
panions of  the  Lizard  took  the  places  of  the  vanquished.  The 
games  were  prolonged  for  some  time,  the  chief  remaining  always 
en  his  horse,  going  and  coming,  and  still  more  often  conversing 
with  his  beloved  Marietta,  who  vainly  entreated  him  to  take  a 
part,  as  it  was  to  him  alone,  she  said,  that  she  wished  to  award  the 
grand  prize.  Valerio  in  these  exercises  possessed  a  superiority  of 
which  he  disdained  to  make  a  parade ;  he  liked  better  to  protect 
and  animate  the  pleasure  of  his  companions.  Besides  he  was 
thoughtful  and  sad ;  he  could  not  conceive  after  the  devoted  affec- 
tion of  which  be  had  given  proof  by  finishing  the  undertaking  of 
his  brother,  that  Francesco  should  carry  his  severity  to  such  a 
point  as  not  to  come  to  the  Ce^XiN^  e^eiv  as  a  spectator. 
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But  Valeric  aroused  himself  from  his  reverie,  when  the  three 
Bianchini  descending  into  the  arena,  desired  to  measure  them- 
selves with  the  most  skilful  members  of  the  society.    Dominic 
Bianchini,  commonly  called  Rosetto  or  the  Red,  was  a  very  good 
horseman.     He  had  lived  in  foreign  countries  for  a  long  time, 
where  the  science  of  horsemanship  is  much  more  cultivated  than 
in  Venice.     It  was  not  all  the  companions  of  the  Lizard  who  knew 
how  to  bear  themselves  in  their  stirrups,  only  those  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  country,  or  were  strangers  in  the  town,  knew  how 
to  handle  the  bridle  and  keep  their  balance  on  their  seat  so  much 
less  peaceful  than  a  Venetian  gondola.     Three  of  the  most  skilful 
presented  themselves  to  do  battle  with  the  Bianchini,  and  were 
completely  conquered  in  the  first  round ;  three  others  succeeded 
and  shared  the  same  fate.     The  honour  of  the  company  was  in 
jeopardy.     Valerio  was  mortified^  for,  until  then,  his  cavaliers  had 
had  the  advantage  over  all  the  young  people  of  the  city,  not  ex- 
cepting the  young  nobles,  who  had  not  disdained  to  measure  them- 
selves with  them.     But  his  heart  was  so  heavy  that  he  did  not 
even  trouble  himself  to  pick  up  the  glove,  nor  to  lower  the  pride 
of  the  Bianchini.     Vincent  seeing  his  indifference,  and  attributing 
it  to  the  fear  of  being  overcome,  cried  to  him  in  his  coarse  voice : 
*'  Holla  there,  Monsignor  Prince  of  the  Lizards,  are  you  changed 
into  a  tortoise,  or  have  you  no  more  champions  to  oppose  to  us  ?'' 
Valerio  gave  a  sign,  and  Ceccato,  and  Marini  presented  them- 
selves. 

"And  you,  Signor  Valerio,  or  rather  your  Majesty  of  the 
Lizard,'*  exclaimed  in  his  turn  Dominic  the  Red,  "  do  you  disdain 
to  measure  yourself  with  an  antagonist  of  so  low  a  quality  as 
myself  ?'' 

"In  good  time,  if  necessary,"  replied  Valerio.  "Let  your 
brothers  try  first  with  my  two  friends,  and  if  your  side  is  beaten,  I 
will  give  you  your  revenge." 

The  two  Bianchini  again  carried  off  the  victory,  and  Valerio  re- 
solving not  to  leave  them  the  advantage,  spurred  his  horse  to  the 
gallop.  The  trumpets  gave  forth  their  proudest  and  most  joyous 
sounds,  as  with  lightning  speed  he  made  the  tour  of  the  arena 
three  times,  neither  raising  his  arm,  nor  regarding  the  goal,  but 
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suddenly,  whilst  apparently  thinking  of  other  things,  and  m  a  mo- 
ment of  abstraction,  he  carried  off  the  five  rings  with  a  disdainfol 
and  nonchalent  air.  The  Bianchini  had  as  yet  only  canied  ciS 
four  ;  they  were  becoming  fatigued,  and  as  they  had  gained  every 
round  tiU  then,  this  defeat  need  not  have  caused  them  much,  mor- 
tification. But  Dominic  the  Red,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  this 
last  trial,  and  who  had  been  resting  himself  for  some  time,  burnt 
with  a  desire  to  humiliate  Valerio.  He  hated  him  with  peculiar 
hatred,  because  Valerio  had  prevented  Ins  being  received  into  the 
company  of  the  Lizard,  on  account  of  Ins  revolting  n^iness. 
Vincent  his  eldest  brother,  had  been  rejected  because  he  had  for- 
feited his  honour  and  undergone  an  infjEunous  punishment.  Goan 
Antonio  had  been  admitted  to  the  trial,  but  had  scarcely  drunk 
three  measures  of  wine  before  he  lost  all  command  of  himself,  and 
insulted  many  respectable  people.  All  three  therefore  found  them- 
selves excluded  from  the  club  for  most  mortifying  reasons,  and  to 
avenge  themselves,  they  had  made  Bozza  believe,  that  he  was  re- 
jected beforehand,  because  he  was  illegitimate,  and  thus  had  pre- 
vented his  even  inserting  himself  upon  the  hst. 

Dominic  thrust  himself  before  Valerio,  who  was  returning  to 
his  place  intending  to  leave  the  lists  open  to  another.  '*^You  pro- 
mised me  my  revenge,  Don  Lizard,"  said  he;  "are  you  already  with- 
drawing from  the  play  ?" — Valerio  turned,  and  regarding  Dominic 
with  an  air  of  contempt,  re-entered  the  arena  with  him  without 
any  other  reply. 

"  Begin,  since  you  are  the  winner,"  said  Dominic  with  an  ironi- 
cal air  :   *'  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due." 

Valerio  carried  off  four  rings,  but  what  did  not  happen  to  him 
once  in  a  hundred  times,  occurred  now,  he  missed  the  fifth  ring, 
and  it  fell  to  the  groimd.  He  had  been  distracted  by  his  fatiier*s 
figure,  who  had  just  placed  himself  in  a  neighbouring  gallery. 
The  old  Zuccato  seemed  troubled,  he  was  seeking  Francesco,  and 
the  severe  looks  he  directed  at  Valerio,  seemed  to  say  as  the  awful 
voice  of  other  days  to  Cain,  "  Where  is  thy  brother  ?"  . 

The  Bianchini  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  They  fancied  themselves 
already  revenged  by  Dominic,  but  his  vain-glorious  hurry  deceived 
him ;  he  missed  the  foxurtb.  im^,  vsA  Y^^exvo  remained  conqueror. 
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This  victory  would  not  have  satisfied  Valerio's  self-love  at  any 
other  time,  but  he  wished  so  ardently  to  close  the  games,  and  to 
go  in  search  of  his  brother,  that  he  only  drew  his  breath  freely 
when  he  found  himself  authorised  to  go  and  receive  the  prize. 

Already  Marietta's  Httle  hands  held  the  embroidered  scarf,  when 
just  as  he  was  putting  his  foot  to  the  groimd  amidst  the  general 
applause,  Bartolomeo  Bozza  clothed  in  black  from  head  to  foot, 
with  an  eagle's  plume,  appeared  in  the  arena,  as  suddenly  as  though 
he  had  sprung  from  the  earth ;  and  demanded  to  sustain  the  side 
dF  the  Bianchini. 

''I  have  had  enough,  the  games  are  finished,"  said  Valerio 
impatiently. 

*'  And  how  long/'  exclaimed  Bozza  in  his  sharp  and  bitter 
voice, "  has  it  been  the  custom  for  the  Chief  of  the  course  to  recoil 
at  the  last  moment,  from  the  fear  of  losing  an  unfairly  acquired 
prize  ?  In  fair  play  you  owe  Messer  Dominic  a  revenge,  for  he 
was  evidently  disturbed  in  his  last  attempt.  Besides,  he  is  extremely 
fatigued,  and  you  have  no  right  to  be  so.  If  you  are  not  as 
cowardly  as  your  emblem  the  lizard,  you  ought  to  give  me  a 
chance." 

"  I  wiU  give  you  this  chance,"  said  Valerio,  much  provoked, 
**  but  this  evening  or  to-morrow  you  shall  give  me  one  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  to  answer  for  the  manner  in  which  you  presume  to 
speak  to  me.  Now  then,  begin.  I  jdeld  you  precedence,  and  give 
you  three  points." 

"  I  do  not  want  one,"  said  Bozza — *'  A  horse  here  directly  ! 
What,  that  wretched  hack !"  cried  he,  turning  towards  the  Moresco, 
who  brought  forward  a  fiery  horse, "  Have  you  not  one  less  broken 
backed .?" 

So  saying,  he  sprung  with  surprising  agility  upon  the  courser, 
without  even  plotting  his  foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  made  him  curvet 
and  caracole  with  a  courage  and  audacity  which  prejudiced  every 
one  in  his  fieivour,  then  darting  forward  like  a  thunderbolt  :-r- 

'*  I  never  play  for  less  than  ten  rings,"  cried  he  in  an  arrogant 
tone. 

"  Ten  rings  let  it  be,"  cried  Valerio,  whose  i^xe.-<^ci^>a:^^TMss!c»s2Kr 
began  to  shake  the  confidence  ofYoa  ^T\i«iKCL%. 
Bozza  carried  off  the  teu  rmga  m  «l  «a:^^  xosssA^^sa.^  *^^ 
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abruptly  diecking  his  horse  in  the  midst  of  the  gallop  in  the  intrepid 
and  vigorous  manner  of  the  Arabs,  he  leaped  to  the  ground,  and 
whilst  the  animal  reared,  threw  his  knee  into  the  middle  of  the 
arena,  and  regarding  his  adversary  with  a  countenance  full  of  irony, 
placed  himself  with  a  nonchalant  air  at  the  feet  of  Marietta  RobustL 

Valeric  deeply  piqued,  felt  his  spirits  revive ;  he  had  eleven 
rings  to  carry  off  to  win  the  prize.  This  was  not  beyond  his 
powers,  though  more  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  for  five  was 
the  number  usually  attempted,  and  Bozza  must  have  had  extreme 
practice  to  obtain  such  success.  Nevertheless  contempt  and  resent- 
ment gave  new  strength  to  the  young  man.  He  set  off  and  carried 
nine  rings  well,  but  at  the  very  moment  of  touching  the  tenth,  he 
felt  that  he  trembled,  and  gave  his  horse  the  spur,  in  order  to  have 
a  pretext  to  make  the  round  again. 

'•  Well !"  said  a  voice  in  the  neighbouring  gallery.  It  was 
the  voice  of  old  Zuccato  ;  it  seemed  to  say,  "  you  are  losing  time. 
Valeric  ;  your  brother  is  in  danger,"  at  least  Valeric* s  imagination 
was  deeply  struck  ;  but  he  brought  his  horse  round,  and  achieved 
the  tenth  ring. 

Bozza  tinned  pale ;  there  was  but  one  more  ring,  and  he  was 
conquered ;  but  it  was  the  decisive  moment,  and  Valerio  was  visi- 
bly moved.  Nevertheless  pride  combated  this  secret  terror,  and 
he  would  have  infalhbly  conquered^  had  not  Vincent  Bianchini, 
seeing  his  inevitable  success,  and  being  near  enough  to  be  heard, 
said  to  him  with  a  lowering  look. 

"Yes,  play  on,  gain,  rejoice  thou  creeping  animal,  not  long 
will  it  be  before  thou  crawlest  under  the  Leads  with  thy  brother  !'* 

At  the  very  moment  he  pronounced  these  last  words,  Valerio 
touched  the  ring,  became  pale  as  death,  and  the  ring  fell. 
Hisses  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  the  companions  and  partisans 
of  the  Bianchini  gave  voice  to  their  insolent  and  furious  joy. 

"  My  brother,"  exclaimed  Valerio, "  my  brother  under  the  Leads  ? 
Where  is  the  coward  who  said  it  ?  who  has  seen  my  brother  ?  who 
can  tell  me  where  he  is  ?** 

But  his  cries  were  lost  in  the  tumult :  order  was  disturbed, 
Bozza  received  the  prize,  and  was  carried  away  in  triumph  by  the 
school  of  the  Biancluxn,  wYlo  \vete  Tiorw  joined  by  all  the  dissalisfied 
who  had  been  refused  adm\asaoikm\.o\Jaa  ^iQasL^vBc^  ^\'^^\iajssS^^ 
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Many  vulgar  jests,  many  significant  pantomimes  were  acted 
by  the  noisy  crowd.  The  ladies,  alarmed,  pressed  against  the 
barricades  to  let  the  bacchanal  rout  go  by.  The  companions  of 
the  Lizard  wished  to  draw  their  swords  and  pursue  them,  and 
the  police  and  halberdiers  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining 
them.  The  rest  of  the  crowd  went  away,  mourning  for  the 
handsome  Valerio,  for  whom  all,  but  especially  the  women,  were 
deeply  interested.  The  little  Marietta  wept,  and  threw  her 
crown  in  vexation  under  the  horses'  feet. 

In  the  midst  of  this  deafening  confusion,  Valerio,  unconscious 
oi  his  defeat,  and  tortured  by  anxiety  for  his  brother,  ran  at 
hazard  through  the  city,  with  a  distracted  coimtenance,  asking 
news  of  his  brother  from  all  whom  he  met. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  What  are  you  dreaming  of,  master?"  said  Ceccato,  joining 
Valerio  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm. 
"How  can  you  allow  yourself  to  be  so  troubled  by  a  mere 
cowardly  assertion  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  Bianchini  invented 
that  trick  just  to  make  you  miss  the  ring  ?  He  deserves  to  be 
well  punished ;  but  if  you  abandon  your  companions,  and  sad- 
den the  fite  by  your  absence,  the  Bianchini  will,  indeed,  tri- 
umph. It  is  easy  to  see  that  they  have  done  all  this  to  revenge 
themselves  for  their  expulsion.  Come,  master,  come  and  re- 
conduct the  little  queen,  and  make  the  tour  of  the  quays  with 
the  music  ;  the  company  cannot  promenade  without  its  chief.  At 
vespers  we  will  all  seek  Messer  Francesco." 

"  But  where  can  he  be  ?"    said  Valerio,  clasping  his  hands. 
"  Who  knows  what  they  may  hov^  dss\&^^  \ft  ^5oaw«  \ssss^.  xs^si 
prison  ?" 
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**  Into  prison  !  Impossible,  master ;  for  ^rhat  reason  ?  on 
what  pretext?  Do  they  throw  a  man  into  prison  at  the  first 
word  spoken  ?" 

'^  Yet  he  is  not  here ;  some  powerful  reason  must  detain 
him.  He  knows  that  I  cannot  enjoy  the  f4te  without  him ;  and 
although  he  does  not  love  f^tes^  he  owed  me  this  mark  of  com- 
plaisance, this  recompense  for  my  labours.  Our  enemies  must 
have  drawn  him  into  an  ambush;  perhaps  assassinated  him! 
Vincent  Bianchini  is  capable  of  any  thing !'' 

"  Master,  your  brain  is  turned ;  for  the  love  of  heaven  come 
amongst  us  !  See,  our  company  is  dispersing,  and  if  we  do  not 
take  our  revenge  at  the  regatta  this  evening,  the  Bianchini  will 
make  such  a  noise,  that  nothing  will  be  talked  of  to-morrow 
but  the  failure  of  the  company  of  the  Lizard." 

Valerio  felt  a  little  reassured  by  the  thought  that  perhaps 
Francesco  had  gone  to  see  his  father,  and  had  been  detained  by 
him.  The  oddity  and  severity  of  old  Zuccato  authorized  this 
idea  to  a  certain  point,  and  the  angry  glance  he  had  cast,  made 
Valerio  think  he  had  come  expressly  to  blame  him.  He  en- 
deavoured to  find  his  father  in  the  crowd,  although  sure  of 
meeting  those  bitter  jests,  of  which  old  Zuccato,  notwithstand- 
ing* his  tenderness  for  his  children,  was  so  lavish.  However,  he 
could  not  find  him ;  and  surrounded  by  his  discontented  com- 
panions, he  was  forced,  rather  than  see  them  disband  themselves 
entirely,  to  march  at  their  head  to  the  shore  of  the  canal  of 
St.  George,  known  at  present  as  the  quay  of  the  Esclavons. 

The  animating  sounds  of  the  music,  the  proud  and  slightly 
sarcastic  gaiety  of  the  little  Marietta,  whom  four  companions 
carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin  decorated  with  flowers,  streamers, 
and  arabesques  designed  by  Valerio  ;  the  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tators on  the  Lagunes,  and  all  the  seamen  of  the  port  grouped 
on  the  shore  and  on  the  shipping,  the  noise  and  the  motion  a 
little  re-animated  Valerio.  He  breathed  again  at  the  hope  of 
meeting  his  brother  during  the  service  for  which  the  first  bells 
were  ringing,  and  which  would  suspend  the  diversions,  when 
the  sheath  of  a  dagger  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  ducal  palace  at 
his  feet.     Struck  by  a  sudden  thought  he  seized  it,  and  drew 
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from  it  a  billet  written  with  a  piece  of  fusanus  wood  which 
Francesco  had  luckily  in  his  pocket. 

"  Companions  passing  in  joy  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  make 
known  to  Valerio  Zuccato,  that  his  brother  is  under  the  Leads, 
and  that  he  waits  his — *'  The  billet  contained  no  more.  Hear- 
ing the  music  approach,  and  fearing  it  would  pass,  Francesco, 
who  could  see  nothing,  but  recognized  Valerio's  favourite  march 
played  by  the  Hautboys,  did  not  wait  to  finish  his  thought,  but 
threw  his  note  through  the  slit  at  the  top  of  the  window  in  the 
wall,  called  with  good  reason  in  technical  language,  the  jour  de 
souffrance. 

Valerio  uttered  a  terrible  cry,  and  Francesco,  notwithstanding 
the  noise  of  the  instruments  and  of  the  crowd,  heard  his  thun- 
dering voice  exclaim : 

"  My  brother  under  the  Leads !  Curses  on  those  who  have 
sent  him  there !" 

Valerio  stopped  with  a  movement  so  energetic,  that  an  army 
could  not  have  carried  him  forward.  All  the  company  halted 
simultaneously,  the  fatal  news  flew  from  rank  to  rank,  and  they 
dispersed  immediately ;  some  to  follow  Valerio,  who  darted  like 
lightning  through  the  arcades  of  the  palace,  others  to  seek 
the  Bianchini,  and  to  force  from  them  the  secret  of  their  ma- 
chinations. 

Valerio,  transported  with  rage  and  with  grief,  at  &st  ran  for- 
ward  without  well  knowing  whither  ;  but  obeying  an  instinctive 
feeling,  he  entered  the  court  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  At  this  instant 
the  Doge  was  remoimting  the  Giant's  staircase  with  the  Duke 
of 'Anjou,  the  Procurators,  and  part  of  the  senate.  Valerio 
pressed  boldly  through  all  these  noble  lords,  making  way  by 
his  own  impetuosity,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Doge, 
whom  he  even  detained  by  his  ermine  mantle. 

"What  do  you  want,  my  son?'*  said  Mocenigo,  turning 
kindly  towards  him.  "  Why  is  your  handsome  face  so  full 
of  despair? — ^have  you  suflered  any  injustice? — can  I  repair 
it?" 

*'  Highness !"  cried  Valerio,  pressing  the  skirt  ^t  ^^  ^iKkStsSs. 

robe  to  his  lips ;  "  Yes,  I  have  svfiet^^  ^  ^^^  \3ss>jasJQ^^^>'«ssSk. 

my  soul  is  weighed  down  by  griei.    "SIL^  ^'^et  \si^'^^^>  ^^"^^^^ 
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cesco  Zuccato,  the  first  mosaic  worker  in  all  Italy,  the  bravest 
champion,  and  most  loyal  citizen  of  the  Republic,  has  been  coa- 
ducted  to  the  Leads  without  your  order,  without  your  permis- 
sion, and  I  come  to  demand  justice." 

'^  To  the  Leads !  Francesco  Zuccato  !*'  cried  the  Doge. 
**  Who  can  have  inflicted  so  severe  a  punishment  on  so  brave  a 
young  man,  on  so  great  an  artist  ?  and  if  he  has  committed  a 
fault  which  merits  chastisement,  how  is  it  that  I  am  not  in- 
formed of  it  ?— Who  has  given  the  order  ?— which  of  you  gen- 
tlemen will  account  to  me  for  it  ?'* 

No  one  replied,  and  Valerio  continued. 

^*  Highness,' '  said  he,  ^'the  Procurators  entrusted  with  the 
repairs  in  the  cathedral  ought  to  know ;  Monsignor  Melchior 
the  Cashier  must  know." 

"  I  will  find  it  out,  Valerio,"  replied  the  Doge.  "  Console 
yourself,  justice  shall  be  done.     Let  us  now  pass  on." 

*'  Highness  strike  me  with  your  sword  if  my  audacity  offends 
you,"  said  Valerio,  without  leaving  hold  'of  the  Doge*s  mantle, 
*'  but  listen  to  the  complaint  of  the  most  faithful  of  your  fellow 
citizens.  Francesco  Zuccato  can  have  committed  no  fault.  He 
is  a  man  who  has  never  had  an  evil  thought.  To  send  him  to 
the  Leads  is  to  do  him  an  injustice  for  which  he  can  never  be 
consoled,  and  with  which  the  whole  city  will  be  acquainted  in 
an  hour,  if  you  do  not  restore  his  liberty,  and  permit  him  to 
show  himself  with  his  companions,  to  the  public,  who  are  al- 
ready marvelling  at  not  seeing  him  at  their  head.  Yet  more. 
Highness,  listen  to  me.  Francesco  is  frail  of  body  as  a  reed  of 
the  Lagunes.  If  he  passes  a  day  more  beneath  the  Leads,  it  is 
enough,  he  will  never  come  out,  and  you  will  have  lost  the  best 
artist  and  the  best  citizen  of  the  Republic ;  and  other  misfor- 
tunes vidll  arise,  for  I  swear  by  the  blood  of  Christ " 

"  Silence  my  son,"  said  the  Doge  gravely ;  "  utter  no  sense- 
less menaces.  I  cannot  restore  a  prisoner  to  liberty  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  will  not  do  it  without 
knowing  for  what  fault  he  sufiers  this  chastisement,  for  some 
heavy  suspicion  must  atta.c\i  ^  «^  Taasi  "who  la  condemned  to  the 
Leads  I  promise  you  '^uB.>ice  •,  ^o  t^sA,  Tsaa^^x^cx.  S^^  Hsa&s^ssi  ^ 
the  Republic,  but  ten^ei  ioui^€^  ^^x^l  ^^^^  ^-.^x^^^^^Xs^ 
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wise  and  prudent  conduct.  All  that  I  can  now  do  to  soften 
your  anxiety  and  the  solitude  of  your  brother,  is  to  give  you 
permission  to  visit  him,  and  to  bestow  your  care  upon  him  if 
his  health  requires  it" 

''  Thanks,  Highness.  Blessings  on  you  for  this  permission,'' 
said  Valerio,  bowing  his  head  and  dropping  the  mantle  of  the 
Doge,  who  passed  on.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  stopped  before 
Valerio  and  said  to  him  with  a  gracious  smile :  '^  Young  man, 
take  courage,  I  undertake  to  remind  the  Doge  that  he  has  pro- 
mised you  speedy  justice,  and  if  your  brother  resemble  you,  I 
doubt  not,  that  he  is  a  brave  cavalier,  and  a  loyal  subject.  Know 
that  notwithstanding  your  defeat,  I  regard  you  as  the  hero  of 
the  day,  and  that  your  appearance  and  great  talents  interest  me 
so  strongly  in  your  favour,  that  I  wish  to  attach' you  to  the  Court 
of  France  when  the  noble  Republic  of  Venice  shall  no  longer 
have  need  of  your  services." 

Speaking  thus,  he  took  off  his  rich  chain  of  gold,  and  passed 
it  round  Valerio's  neck,  begging  him  to  keep  it  in  memory  of 
the  giver. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Two  halberdiers  conducted  Valerio  to  his  brother's  prison. 

'*  You  also,"  cried  Francesco,  ''  have  the  traitors  also  con- 
quered you,  poor  youth  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  be  without  am- 
bition and  vanity  ?  Sacred  modesty !  have  they  not  even  re- 
spected thee !" 

'*  I  am  not  a  prisoner  by  the  will  of  the  scoundrels,"  said 
Valerio,  embracing  his  brother,  "  but  by  my  own.     I  quit  you 
no  more.     I  come  to  share  youi  «;tt^^  wsvijStL,  «xA  ^^>3s.  >Sssk^«- 
bread.     But  teU  me  who  sentyouVete,  wi'^o'^'''^^^'^^^''^  * 
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"  I  know  not,"  replied  Francesco,  "  but  I  am  not  astonished, 
are  we  not  in  Venice  ?" 

Valerio  tried  to  console  his  brother,  and  to  persuade  liim 
that  he  must  have  been  arrested  from  some  misconception,  and 
that  he  would  be  immediately  set  at  liberty.  But  Francesco 
replied  with  profound  melancholy : — 

"  It  is  too  late,  they  have  caused  me  all  the  harm  they  could, 
they  have  inflicted  an  insult  nothing  can  efface.  What  imports 
it  now,  whether  I  pass  a  day  or  a  year  in  this  frightful  prison ! 
Do  you  believe  it  is  the  heat,  do  you  think  it  is  the  sufferings 
of  the  body  that  I  have  felt  during  this  interminable  day  ?  No ! 
I  have  suffered  all  the  tortures  of  the  soul.  I,  ranked  among 
rogues  and  impostors  !  I,  who  after  so  many  watchful  nights 
after  such  conscientious  labours,  so  much  zeal  and  devotion  to 
my  country's  glory,  ought  to  be  carried  in  triumph,  and  crowned 
by  my  school,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  grateful  people ; 
behold  me,  in  a  dimgeon,  as  Vincent  Bianchini  has  been,  for 
assassination  and  coining!  Behold  the  fruit  of  my  labours, 
behold  the  recompense  of  my  courage!  Be  a  conscientious 
artist,  wear  out  in  gnawing  cares,  and  enfeebling  studies,  the 
remains  of  a  suffering  and  precarious  life  ;  renounce  the  allure- 
ments of  love,  the  seductions  of  pleasure,  the  voluptuous  repose 
of  the  nights  of  spring ;  and  the  day  when  you  hope  to  have 
deserved  a  crown,  you  will  be  loaded  with  fetters,  you  will  be 
covered  with  shame  I  And  this  blind  and  fickle  public,  who 
so  unwillingly  salutes  truth,  has  always  open  am\s  for  calumny ! 
Be  sure  Valerio,  that  even  now,  this  people  who  have  seen  me 
from  my  birth  grow  and  strengthen  in  the  love  of  labour,  in  the 
hatred  of  injustice,  and  in  respect  for  the  laws,  this  very  people 
who  only  judge  of  human  motives  by  their  failure  or  success, 
be  sure  they  condemn  me  already ;  now  that  they  have  known 
for  ten  minutes  that  I  am  in  prison.  It  is  sufficient  that  I  am 
unfortunate  for  them  to  believe  me  guilty.  Already  my  name 
is  confounded  with  that  of  Vincent  Bianchini ;  we  have  both 
been  arrested,  our  heads  have  both  bent  beneath  the  Leads.  I 
may  perhaps  be  leatoted  to  liberty,  because  I  am  innocent,  but 
was  not  he  also  ieatoie^,\ie  ^\ia  -^^'a*  %\SL\-i>    ^^^^V^\awv^a^if 
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like  him,  I  shall  not  be  banished  ?  Does  not  Venice  banish  all 
whom  she  suspects,  and  does  not  she  suspect  every  one  who  is 
denoimced  ?*' 

Valerio  felt  that  his  brother's  grief  was  but  too  well  founded, 
and  that  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  him  to  his  situation,  he 
only  made  him  more  sensible  of  its  rigour  and  its  dangers.  To- 
wards evening  he  wished  to  go  out  to  seek  for  food  and  a  mantle 
for  his  brother,  but  upon  summoning  the  jailor  through  the 
wicket,  the  man  told  him,  that  he  had  received  an  order  not  to 
let  him  leave  the  prison,  and  even  showed  him  a  paper  with  the 
seal  of  the  Inquisitors  of  state,  ordering  the  arrest  of  the  brothers 
Zuccati,  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  its  cause.  A  cry  of 
grief  escaped  Francesco  when  he  heard  this  decree. 

"  Behold,"  said  he,  "  the  last  blow.  The  ruffians !  could  they 
not  rid  themselves  of  me,  without  inflicting  upon  me  the  torture 
of  seeing  my  brother's  sufferings  ?" 

• "  Do  not  pity  me,"  said  Valerio,  "  perhaps  they  would  not 
have  allowed  me  to  pass  my  days  and  nights  with  you,  and  now 
thanks  to  them,  I  shall  never  quit  you !" 

Many  days  and  many  nights  passed  away  without  the  brothers 
Zuccati  receiving  any  explanation  as  to  their  position,  or  any 
consolation  in  their  grief  or  anxiety.  The  heat  was  overpower- 
ing, the  plague  raged  in  Venice,  the  atmosphere  of  the  prison 
was  infected.  Francesco,  lying  upon  a  heap  of  broken  and 
dusty  straw,  seemed  almost  to  have'  lost  cognizance  of  his  suffer- 
ings ;  from  time  to  time,  he  stretched  out  his  arm  to  carry  to 
his  lips  a  few  drops  of  brackish  water  from  a  pewter  goblet. 
Weakened  by  continued  sweats,  he  dried  his  sharpened  features 
with  morsels  of  linen,  which  Valerio  kept  for  him  with  extreme 
care,  and  washed  every  day,  setting  aside  for  that  purpose,  half 
of  his  own  miserable  supply  of  water.  It  was  almost  the  only 
service  he  could  render  his  unfortunate  brother.  He  was 
in  want  of  everything.  He  had  used  all  his  rich  habiliments 
to  form,  with  some  of  the  straw,  a  kind  of  pillar  and  screen, 
and  had  only  a  few  rags  left  for  his  own  clothing,  where  some 
remains  of  gold  and  embroidery  might  yet  be  seen.  Valexvc^ 
had  in  vain  offered  his  pearls,  bis  poxoax^^  «si'^\aa»  %^^  Ow»sx  \i2>. 
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the  jailors,  to  induce  them  to  procure  for  Francesco  some  le- 
laxation  of  the  frightful  severity  of  the  carcere  duro.    The  officers 
.  of  the  inquisition  were  incorruptible. 

Notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  assisting  his  brother, 
Valerio  constantly  bent  over  him.  More  robust,  and  too  much 
absorbed  by  Francesco's  sufferings  to  feel  his  own,  he  was  con- 
stantly occupied  in  turning  him  upon  his  miserable  couch,  fan- 
ning him  with  the  large  plume  of  his  cap,  touching  his  burning 
hands,  and  watching  his  fading  looks.  Francesco  no  longer 
complained,  he  had' lost  all  hope.  When  he  rallied  for  a  mo- 
ment from  his  sufferings,  he  endeavoured  to  smile  upon  his 
brother,  to  say  something  affectionate  to  him,  and  then  sank 
again  into  an  alarming  stupor. 

One  evening  Valerio  was  seated  as  usual  upon  the  heated 
tiles,  with  Francesco's  languid  head  upon  his  knees.     The  im- 
pitying  sun  went  down  upon  a  fiery  sea,  and  tinged   with  a 
sinister  light  the    walls,  which   being  painted  red,  seemed  to 
absorb  and   preserve  all  the    heat   of  a   conflagration.      The 
plague  was  every  where  extending  its  ravages.     All  the  sounds 
of  magnificent  Venice,  so  animated,  so  joyful,  had  given  way 
to    the    silence   of  death,  only  interrupted    by  the   mournful 
sound  of  the  bell  for  the  dying,  or  the  distant  psalm  of  some 
pious  monk,  as  he  passed  down  the  canal,  conducting  a  bark 
full  of  corpses  to  the  cemetery.     A  martin  came  and  perched 
upon  thef  narrow  slit  which  yielded  a  rarefied  and  withering 
atmosphere  to  the  cell  of  the  Zuccati.     This  black    swallow, 
with   its   blood-red   breast,  its    sharp    and  piercing  voice,  its 
proud  and  savage  attitude,  seemed  to  Valerio  of  evil  augury. 
It  appeared  disquieted,  and  after  calling  in  its  peculiar  manner 
to  some  companion,  flew  away,  uttering  a  cry  which  the  Vene- 
tians   know    well,  and   which   they  never  hear   without    con- 
sternation.     It  is  the    cry  with  which  these  migratory  birds 
assemble,  when  the  time  for  their  change  of  hemisphere  has 
arrived.     They   gather  in   numerous   bands,   the  heavens  are 
darkened  by  them,  and  the  same  day  sees  one  and  all  disap- 
pear.     Their  depaitvite  \a  the   signal  for  the  appearance   of 
a  veritable   8C0\xrge.     1!Vi^  Moaelm,  ^siofta^x.  >asssget^^4^XA  m- 
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sects,  whose  sharp  and  contiiiual  buzzmg  irritates,  eyen  to 
fever,  and  whose  sting  is  insufiportable,  fill  the  atmosphere, 
and,  no  longer  pursued  in  the  higher  regions  by  the  chasing 
swallow,  alight  on  the  houses,  infest  them,  and  rob  all  those 
Venetians  of  slumber  whom  the  appliances  of  luxury  do  not 
preserve  from  their  attacks. 

Under  the  Leads,  and  at  a  season  when  the  air,  changed  with 
pestilential  exhalation,  instilled  its  venom  into  every  pore, 
the  appearance  of  the  Mozelins  which  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  the  Scorpions,  was  like  a  death  warrant  to  Francesco. 
Although  burnt  up  with  violent  fever,  he  had  as  yet  tasted  at 
night  a  little  repose,  during  those  hours  when  the  refreshing 
breeze  reached  even  him,  but  this  repose  was  now  snatched  from 
him.  During  the  night,  these  gnats  penetrate  into  every  dwell- 
ing, especially  where  the  warm  breath  of  man  attracts  them. 
Valerio  listened  with  anxiety.  He  heard  a  thousand  sharp  cries, 
and  imquiet  and  hasty  chirpings,  calling,  replying,  now  far, 
now  near.  The  birds  assembled,  settled  on  the  roofs  as  though 
in  deliberation,  and  took  wing  uttering  their  piercing  adieu, 
like  a  final  malediction  over  the  grieving  city.  Valerio  placed 
himself  imder  the  window  whence  nothing  but  the  sky  was 
visible.  He  saw  the  black  specks  moving  over  the  heavens  at 
an  immeasurable  height,  no  more  pursuing  the  extensive  regular 
circles  of  their  chase,  but  flying  in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
east.  The  swallows  were  already  on  their  way.  Francesco  had 
heard  their  parting  cry.  He  had  read  in  Valerio' s  countenance 
the  horror  of  this  discovery.  When  man  is  overwhelmed  by 
sufiering  he  knows  not  how  to  look  forward  to  fresh  misfor- 
tune, although  imminent  and  inevitable  ;  he  has  no  longer  the 
strength  to  add  by  imagination,  future  evU  to  present  ill.  When 
the  evil  happens  he  is  crushed  as  by  an  imexpected  catastrophe. 
Death  itself — that  fatal,  that  imavoidable  denouement  of  ex- 
istence takes  nearly  all  men  by  surprise,  as  an  injustice  of  hea- 
ven, as  a  caprice  of  destiny. 

"  After  to-morrow,"  said  Francesco  to  his  brother  in  a  smo- 
thered voice,  "  I  shall  sleep  no  more  !" — ^This  was  pronounci3x% 
his  own  death  warrant.     Valerio  \m4ea»\ic>o^\3cax!L,  ^5x^\iN&>M8»^ 
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dropped  upon  his  breast,  whilst  bitter  tears,  which  till  then  he 
had  stoically  repressed,  flowed  in  torrents  down  his  wasted 
eheeks. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Inquisition  was  a  power  so  mysterious,  so  despotic,  there 
was  so  much  danger  in  endeavouring  to  penetrate  its  secrets, 
and  the  endeavour  was  so  difficult,  that  three  days  after  St. 
Mark,  no  one  spoke  of  the  arrest  of  the  Zuccati.  The  report  of 
Francesco's  imprisonment  had  quickly  spread,  and  had  died 
away  like  the  wave  which  expires  upon  the  desert  and  silent 
strand.  The  smallest  rock  would  rep\ilse,  and  therefore  excite 
it,  but.  an  expanse  of  sand,  for  years  levelled  and  wasted  by 
storms,  receives  the  wave  without  any  impression,  and  there  all 
strength  dies  away  for  want  of  exercise ;  such  was  Venice. 
The  unquiet  effervescence,  the  natural  curiosity  of  her  people, 
exhausted  itself  like  the  vain  foam  of  the  sea  on  the  steps  of  the 
ducal  palace,  and  the  gloomy  waters  which  bathe  its  vaults,  bear 
away  at  all  times  a  trace  of  blood,  of  which  the  unknown  source 
is  concealed  in  the  profoimd  abysses  of  these  discreet  caverns. 

The  plague  also  had  filled  all  hearts  with  consternation  and 
discouragement.  Labour  was  suspended,  the  schools  were  dis- 
persed ;  Marini  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  be  seized,  and  was 
struggling  in  a  slow  and  painful  convalescence.  Ceccato  had 
lost  one  of  his  children  and  was  attending  an  almost  dying 
wife. 

The  rage  of  the  Bianchinis  had  been  stifled  for  a  time  by  the 
fear  of  death.     Bozza  had  disappeared. 

Old  Sebastian  Zuccato  had  gone  into  the  country  on  the  very 
day  of  St.  Mark,  at  the  eotLcbiaion  of  the  games,  in  a  fit  of  ill- 
humour,  at  whatlie  caXie^  ^^  e^Xx^c^^'^jcwifc  'Kcs.^^s^iafc  ^^^  of 
his   sons.     He  waa  en^keV:^  V^ot^^^  ^1  *Oaefl:  ^ni^\^'ts3Qjasa^'«^ 
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was  indignant  that  they  came  not  as  usual  to  soften  his  anger 
by  their  respectful  attentions. 

The  plague  having  a  little  abated  its  malignity,  the  old  Zut- 
cato  feared  he  might  have  lost  his  sons  during  its  continuance. 
He  went  to  Venice,   intending  to  scold  his  sons,  but  full   of 
anxiety,  and  even  more  angrily  disposed  towards  them,  because 
he  found  it  impossible  not  to  love  them.  It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  the  scene  in  the  cathedral  had  reconciled  Sebastian  to  mosaic 
work.     He  was  still  exasperated  against  this  species  of  labour, 
and  those  who  gave  themselves  up  to  it.     If  he  had  experienced 
against  his  will,  that  influence  which  great  achievements  exercise 
over  an  artist's  soul,  if  he  had  pressed  his  children  to  his  bosom, 
and  shed  tears  of  sympathy,  he  had  not  yielded  any  of  his  pre- 
judices as  to  the  pre-eminence  of  certain  branches  of  art ;  even 
had  he  so  willed,  he  could  not  at  the  threshold  of  the  grave, 
have  given  up  the  obstinate  opinions  of  his  whole  life.     His  only 
consolation  was  the  hope  of  seeing  Francesco  one  day  renounce 
his  vile  trade,  and  return  to  the  easel.     Intending  to  renew  his 
exhortations  to  this  effect,  he  went  to  the  cathedral  expecting  to 
find  him  still  occupied  with  some  other  cupola ;  but  it  was  hung 
with  black,  and  mournful  sounds  echoed  through  the  gloomy 
aisles.     The  tapers,  struggling  in  the  last  faint  beams  of  day, 
threw  a  pale  red  light  more  fearful  than  utter  darkness.     The 
last  honours  were  being  paid  to  two  senators  Who  had  died  of  the 
plague.     Their  tiers  were  in  the  portico,  the  service  was  being 
hurried  through,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  priests  fulfilled 
their  holy  office  with  fear  and  trembling.     The  old   Zuccato 
trembled  from  head  to  foot  on  seeing  these  two  coflSns,  and  was 
only  reassured  by  hearing  the  names  of  the  deceased  magistrates. 
He  left  the  Cathedral,  and  hurried  to  Valerio's  workshop  at  San 
Filippo.     But  there  he  was  told  that  neither  Valerio  nor  Fran- 
cesco had  appeared  after  the/e/e  of  St.  Mark,  and  he  continued 
to  seek  them,  though  without  success,  in  all  their  accustomed 
haunts.     At  last  overcome  by  anxiety,  he  disQOvered  the  un- 
happy Ceccato,  and  from  his  gloomy  conjectures,  he  imagined 
his  sons  must  have  perished  under  the  Leads^  either  ^t  ^'i^  ^"t 
pestilence.     He  stood  for  some  "moxaeivXA  «^o^o1^^^^^xKa^sss's^^.v 
pale  as  a  shroud.      Then  appearing  to  axroe  ^X.  ^o^-^  ^^^^.wso.^ 

G    ^ 
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without  saying  a  word  to  Ceccato  or  his  afflicted  family,  he  went 
straight  to  the  Procurator  Cashier.  He  was  far  frohi  accusing 
him  of  the  unjust  arrest  of  his  sons.  Naturally  submissiye,  he 
woTild  have  thought  himself  wanting  in  respect  and  affection  for 
the  laws,  coidd  he  suspect  a  magistrate  of  error  or  prejudice. 
Himself  displeased  with  his  children,  and  quite  ready  to  cliarge 
them  with  idleness  or  insolence,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
Procurator,  he  wished  at  any  price  to  know  what  had  become  of 
them.  He,  therefore  humbly  greeted  the  Procurator,  the  cor- 
pulent Cashier,  who  doubtless  to  preserve  himself  from  the 
plague,  was  even  more  wrapped  up  in  self  than  ever.  He  found 
him  surrounded  with  smelling  bottles  and  aromatics  of  all  kinds, 
intended  to  purify  the  air  he  breathed.  However,  the  ceremo- 
nious salutations  of  Sebastian  seemed  to  render  him  a  little  laote 
tractable  than  usual. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  making  a  sign  to  him  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  holding  to  his  nose  a  large  handkerchief  saturated  with 
essence  of  juniper,  '*  that  is  enough,  good  man.  Do  not  come 
too  near,  and  hold  your  breath.  By  the  horn,  in  this  accursed 
time  one  knows  not  to  whom  one  may  be  speaking !  Are  you 
sure  you  are  not  ill  ?  Now,  make  haste  ;  what  is  it  you 
want  ?" 

"  Your  Highness,"  replied  the  old  man,  somewhat  mortified 
by  this  cavalier  reception, "  sees  before  you  the  syndic  of  the 
painters,  Messer  Sebastian  Zuccato,  your  humble  servant,  father 
of " 

"  Ah  !  that  is  true,"  replied  Melchior,  without  deranging  him- 
self, and  merely  making  a  movement,  as  if  to  raise  his  languid 
hand  to  the  black  silk  cap,  which  covered  his  large  flat  head. 
"  I  did  not  recollect  you,  Messer  Zuccato.  You  are  an  honest 
man,  but  you  have  two  irritable  rascals  for  your  sons !" 

"The  term  is  rather  severe,  your  Excellence,  but  I  do  not 
deny  that  my  sons  are  wild  fellows,  dissipated,  obstinate  in  their 
opinions,  and  devoted  to  a  vile  and  unworthy  trade.  I  know 
they  are  in  disgrace  both  with  the  other  magistrates  and  your- 
self. I  am  ceitain,  t\ieteioT^,  ^^^  TKa&\.  \n3&n^  committed  some 
great  fault,  since  your  goodr^^^^  \o^^"«!^^^  ^vcc^'^^^>siw^i^fi^,j^^ 
and  I  do  not  come  to  ^u^Xa^I  vV^t^.^sv^xx^  ^^hx^^^  •^\.^^xa.^ 
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sentment  may  abate,  and  that  your  charity  may  take  into  con- 
sideration the  impurity  of  the  air,  the  intense  heat  of  the  season, 
and  the  feeble  health  of  my  eldest  son,  whom  the  regimen  of 
the  prison  must  have  already  so  seriously  affected,  that  he  wiH 
remember  this  punishment,  and  expose  himself  to  it  no  more." 

"  Your  son  is,  indeed,  ill,  they  tell  me,"  replied  the  Procurator. 
"  But  who  is  not  in  this  melancholy  time  ?  I  myself  am  really 
suffering,  and  but  for  the  extreme  care  of  my  doctor,  I  should  no 
doubt  have  perished ; — but  one  must  take  precautions,  many 
precautions.  By  the  ducal  cap  !  I  advise  you  to  take  prei^au- 
tions."  < 

"  Does  your  Excellency  say  that  my  son  Francesco  is  ill  ?" 
said  Sebastian  alarmed. 

"  Oh !  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that ;  one  is  not  more 
ill  in  prison  than  elsewhere.  We  know,  by  exact  calculations, 
that  on  an  average,  no  more  prisoners  die  under  the  Leads  than 
in  the  other  prisons  of  the  Republic." 

"  Under  the  Leads,  your  Excellency !"  cried  the  old  man, 
'*  Did  you  say  under  the  Leads  ?  Is  it  possible  my  sons  are  imder 
the  Leads  ?" 

"  By  the  ducal  cap,  there  they  are,  and  they  richly  deserve 
it  by  their  roguery  and  extortion." 

"  In  Christ's  name,  Monsignor,  you  only  wish  to  frighten  me," 
said  Zuccato  in  a  firm  voice,  stepping  back,  '^  my  children  cannot 
be  under  the  Leads." 

"  They  are  there,  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  Procurator,  "  and  I 
cannot  take  them  out  till  their  trial  is  over.  As  soon  as  the 
plague  allows  people  to  occupy  themselves  with  their  business 
it  will  be  looked  after  ;  but,  by  the  ducal  cap,  I  fear  their  fate 
will  be  yet  worse,  for  they  are  surely  guilty,  and  there  is  per- 
petual banishment  for  the  defrauders  of  the  public  revenjie." 

"  By  the  devil's  body,  Messer,"  cried  the  old  man,  approaching 
the  Procurator,  "  those  who  say  so,  lie  in  their  throats,  and  those 
who  have  put  my  sons  imder  the  Leads  shall  repent  of  it  whilst 
I  have  strength  to  move  a  finger !" 

"  Keep  off!"    cried  the  Procurator,  in  his  turn 'rising  with. 

alacrity,  and  moving  his  arm-chak  'ba.cV'v^x^,*'^  ^^  ^^^*  ^st^sv^ 

your  breath  so  near  mj  face.     If  you  "have  ^^  ^^^NSL^aRfc-*^'^'^ 
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it,  and  go  to  the  devil  with  your  rascally  sons.  I  teU  you  they 
shall  be  hanged  if  you  aggravate  the  affair  by  making  a  noise 
about  it.  All  the  Zuccati  are  downright  scoundrels,  on  my  word; 
you  poison  the  atmosphere,  Messer,  leave  me !" 

Whilst  speaking  thus,  Melchior  kept  moving  further  back, 
and  old  Zuccato,  fixed  to  the  spot  on  v/hich  he  stood,  regarded 
him  with  looks  which  actually  froze  him  with  fear. 

"  Hdd  I  the  plague,"  said  he  at  last,  with  a  gloomy  air,  "  I 
shoTild  like  to  press  in  my  arms  all  those  who  call  the  Zuccati 
defrauders.  I  hope  that  such  an  idea  has  occurred  to  no  one, 
and  that  the  magistrate  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking, 
is  at  this  time  under  the  influence  of  fever  or  delirium.  Yes, 
yes,  Monsignor,  it  is  the  pestilence  which  speaks  in  you,  when 
you  say  that  the  Zuccati  have  misapplied  the  public  money. 
Know  that  the  Zuccati  are  of  a  noble  race,  and  that  the  blood 
flowing  in  their  veins  is  purer  than  that  of  many  ducal  families. 
Know  that  Francesco  and  Valerio  are  men  who  may  be  tortured, 
but  not  dishonoured.  Your  Signiory  will  do  well  to  simmion 
your  physician,  for  a  mortal  poison  is  indeed  circulating  in  your 
blood !" 

As  he  finished  these  terrible  words,  Sebastian  hastily  left  the 
Procurator,  and  hurried  to  the  ducal  palace. 

Melchior  rang  his  bell  in  agony,  sent  for  his  doctor,  had  him- 
self bled,  rubbed,  and  dosed,  all  night  long,  verily  believing  that 
the  old  man  had  given  him  the  plague  by  sorcery.  He  swooned 
away  several  times,  and  almost  died  with  fright. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Sebastian  hastened  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Doge, 
and  demanded  justice  from  him  with  all  the  eloquence  of  paternal 
love,  and  ou^ged  honour.  Mocenigo  listened  to  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  gave  him  marks  of  the  highest  esteem.  He  was 
afflicted  at  the  long  sufferings  his  sons  had  undergone,  and  took 
upon  himsdf  to  transfer  them  to  a  less  Mghtful  prison.  He 
even  permitted  the  old  man  to  see  them  every  day,  and  to  lavish 
upon  them  all  the  care  his  affection  suggested ;  but  he  could  not 
conceal  from  him  that  very  heavy  charges  hung  over  them,  and 
that  their  trial  would  be  long  and  serious. 

However,  thanks  to  the  earnest  intercession  of  old  Zuccato, 
to  the  influence  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  many  other  great 
masters,  all  friends  to  the  Zuccati,  thanks  also  to  the  benevolent  , 
protection  of  the  Doge,  the  Coimcil  of  Ten,  whose  functions  had 
been  suspended  by  the  plague  for  some  months,  resumed  their 
sittings,  and  the  flrst  aflair  which  occupied  their  austere  tribunal, 
was  the  trial  of  the  Zuccati,  accused  in  the  flrst  place,  of  : 

Having  misapplied  their  salary  by  producing  works  without 
solidity ;  for  example,  working  out  of  season,  (Juor  disHgione^) 
that  is  to  say  in  times  of  frost,  when  the  mastic  will  not  adhere, 
that  they  might  make  up  for  time  lost  in  fine  weather,  in  prome- 
nades, dissipation,  and  debauchery  of  every  description. 

2nd. — ^Having  produced  figures  which  were  both  ill-drawn  and 
strangely  coloured,  through  persisting  in  working  at  night,  in 
order  still  to  make  up  for  former  idleness — {ingordigia,) 

3rd. — Having  produced  this  miserable  work  from  entire  igno- 
rance of  their  trade,  an  ignorance  which  rendered  Valerio 
Zuccato  incapable  of  doing  anything  else  but  frivolous  ornaments 
for  the  toilette  of  women  and  young  people,  cuffie^  frastaqli^  «€&- 
ture,  etc.)  which  puerile  labours  occvrgivfe^  \3Msv  m't^'^sws&c^^^!^^ 
even  became  a  lucrative  profession  a\.  ^^cel'S'^v^^^i^^^^^^^^^  *^^ 
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republic  paid  dear  for  work  which  he  did  not   and  coidd  not 
do. 

4th. — ^Having  replaced  by  a  shameful  cheat,  in  many  places* 
the  pieces  of  enamel  and  stone,  (ipezzi,)  by  wood  and  pasteboard, 
merely  painted,  in  order  to  display  niceties,  of  which  mosaic  work 
was  not  really  susceptible — thereby  attaining  great  credit  as 
artists  during  their  lives,  but  leaving  behind  l^em  productions 
which  would  not  survive  them. 

The  articles  of  this  strange  trial  may  yet  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  ducal  palace,  and  Signor  Qtiadri  has  extracted  a 
faithful  copy  which  may  be  read  in  an  article  entitled,  '*  Of  the 
Mosaic  Workers,"  {Dei  Musaici,)  at  the  end  of  his  excellent 
work  upon  painting  in  Venice. 

The  accusers  were  the  Procurator  -  Cashier  Melchibr,  Bar- 
tolomeo  Bozza,  the  three  Bianchini,  Jean  Yisentiii,  and  several 
others  of  their  school — ^besides  Claude  de  Corregio,  organist  of 
St.  Mark,  who  detested  the  noise  of  the  workmen,  ancl  who 
would  just  as  soon  have  spoken  in  favour  of  the  Zuccati,  against 
the  Bianchini,  in  the  hope  that,  tired  of  these  quarrels  and  dilapi- 
dations, the  government  wo\ild  give  up  these  expensive  re- 
storations, whose  principal  inconvenience  in  the  organist's  eyes, 
was  the  interruption,  by  its  continual  noise,  of  the  school  for 
chanting,  which  he  had  established  in  the  organ  gallery. 

The  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  Zuccati  were  Titian  and  his 
son  Orazio,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Marlni  Ceccato,  and  the 
good  priest  Alberto  Zio.  All  appeared  before  the  council,  and 
testified  to  the  great  talent,  the  superior  workmanship,  the  good 
conduct,  industry,  and  strict  probity,  of  the  Zuccati  and  their 
school. 

In  their  turn,  the  brothers  Zuccati  were  brought  befbire  the 
judges ;  Valeric  supported  his  idolized  brother  in  his  arihs,  %ho 
was  slowly  recovering  from  his  long  and  cruel  illness  ;  feeble, 
broken  down,  and  apparently  indifferent  to  the  issue  of  the  trial, 
which  he  had  not  strength  to  support.  Valerio  was  pale  9nd 
worn.  He  had  been  furnished  with  clothings  but  his  long  beaid 
and  neglected  Tiak,  laia  xms^^Ld:^  -sR^k  and  convulsive  tremWng, 
spoke  of  his  suffetm^ft  aii^\^ft  ^^\. 
Indiffelrent  to  Ins  owi  ^oTto^,\sviJ^  \xi^5gMSD.\,  -^x.  sss«,  \ss5ffas».  > 
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done  to  his  brother,  he  at  last  looked  upon  the  serious  side  of 
life.  Anger  and  revenge  sparkled  in  his  countenance,  and  dark 
fiery  flames  shot  from  his  eyes,  hollowed  by  hunger,  fatigue,  and 
anxiety. 

As  he  passed  Bartolomeo  Bozza  to  take  his  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  accused,  he  raised  his  arms,  loaded  with  fetters,  as  though 
he  would  have  crushed  him,  and  his  countenance  glowing  with 
fury  seemed  as  though  he  wo\ild  fain  level  him  to  the  earth. 
The  officers  drew  him  forward,  and  he  sat  down,  holding  Fran- 
cesco's hand  in  his  own  cold  trembling  grasp. 

"  Francesco  Zuccato,"  said  the  judge,  "  you  are  accused  of 
robbery  and  fraud  towards  the  republic.  What  have  you  to 
reply  to  the  charge  ?" 

**  I  reply,"  said  Francesco,  "  that  I  might  as  well  be  ac- 
cused of  murder  and  parricide,  if  it  pleased  the  fancy  of  my 
persecutors." 

"  And  I,"  cried  Valerio,  rising  impetuously,  "  1  reply  that  we 
lie  imder  the  weight  of  an  infamous  accusation  ;  that  we  have 
languished  for  three  months  under  the  Leads,  whence  my  brother 
has  come  out  in  a  dying  state,  because  the  Bianchini  hate  us, 
and  because  Bozza  our  pupil  is  a  scoundrel,  but  above  all  be- 
cause the  Procurator  Monsignor  Melchior  made  a  mistake  in  his 
Latin  which  we  allowed  ourselves  to  'correct;  It  is  the  first 
time  two  citizens  were  ever  sent  to  the  Leads  for  refusing  to 
conmiit  a  barbarism !" 

The  violence  of  the  young  Zuccato  was  not  calculated  to  con- 
ciHate  the  magistrates.  Old  Sebastian  seeing  the  bad  effect  of 
his  harangue,  rose  and  said :  ^ 

"  Be  quiet  my  son,  you  are  speaking  both  insolently  and  fool- 
ishly. It  is  not  thus,  that  an  honest  citizen  ought  to  defend 
himself  before  the  fathers  of  his  country.  Monsignors,  excuse 
his  ravings.  These  yoimg^  men  are  afiectec\  by  the  fever— ^Ex- 
amine their  cause  with  your  accustomed  partiality ;  if  they  are 
culpable,  punish  them  without  pity ;  their  father  wiU  be  the  first 
to  praise  this  act  of  justice,  and  to  bless  the  laws  whose  severity 
represses  fraud.  Were  it  necessary  to  shed  their  blood  TK?i5iiR3d.W 
would  do  it,  venerable  fathers,  ratliei  Ibbasi  ^'^  ^'ft  w^j^asJ^  ^^-^^^^^ 
of  the  republic  fall  into  dbcredit.    But  \i  ^e^  «t^  \sfi^aRR5s*•^^ 
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which  I  feel  the  utmost  certainty,  render  them  prompt  and 
generous  mercy ;  for  behold,  my  eldest  scarcely  breathes  the 
breath  of  life,  and  the  younger  you  see  yourselves  is  under  the 
influence  of  delirium."  Speaking  thus  the  old  man  fell  upon 
his  knees,  while  tears  streamed  down  his  long  white  beard. 

"  Sebastian  Zuccato,"  said  the  judge,  "  your  probity  and 
loyalty  are  well  known  to  the  republic  ;  you  speak  as  a  good 
father,  and  a  good  citizen,  but  if  you  have  nothing  else  to  say 
for  your  sons,  you  must  now  retire." 

At  a  sign  from  the  magistrate,  the  "  Familiar,"  who  had  in- 
troduced Sebastian,  led  him  away.  The  old  man,  as  he  retired 
threw  a  look  of  despair  upon  his  sons  ;  then  turning  for  the  last 
time  towards  the  judges,  joined  his  hands,  and  raised  his  eyes 
towards  heaven  with  so  agonized  an  expression  that  it  might 
have  touched  the  marble  pillars  of  the  hall,  but  the  Coimcil  of 
Ten  seemed  even  colder  and  more  inflexible  than  they. 

After  the  three  Bianchini  had  supported  their  accusation  by 
oath,  Bozza  was  summoned  to  give  his  evidence,  and  putting  his 
hand  upon  the  cruciflx  held  out  to  him,  he  said  : 

"  I  swear  by  Christ  that  I  have  passed  three  months  under 
the  Leads,  because  I  would  not  bear  false  witness."  A  shudder 
of  surprise  ran  through  the  assembly  ;  Melchior  frowned  ;  Bian- 
chini the  Red  ground  his  teeth,  and  the  young  Valerio,  hastily 
rising,  cried  out,  "  Is  it  possible,  my  unfortunate  pupil,  that  I 
may  yet  pity  and  esteem  you  ?  Ah !  that  thought  softens  all 
my  woes." 

"  Be  quiet,  Valerie  Zuccato,"  said  the  judge,  "  and  let  the 
witness  speak." 

Bartolomeo  looked  as  weak  and  ill  as  the  Zuccati.  He  had 
also  suffered  the  slow  torture  of  captivity.  He  declared  that 
some  days  before  St.  Mark,  Vincent  Bianchini  had  conducted 
him  to  the  scaffolding  of  the  Zuccati,  that  he  might  both  see 
and  touch  many  parts  of  the  work,  where  pasteboard  was  evi- 
dently used  instead  of  enamel,  and  that  he  had  then  taken  him 
before  the  Procurator-Cashier,  in  whose  presence,  in  the  indig- 
nation and  sincerity  of  lil&  heaxt^  he  had  deposed  to  the  fact. 
Since  that  time,  coimace^  oi  "Otia  >a^^  Hs^^  ^1  ^^TiaRRa^^he 
had  not  wished  to  be  m  ^.^wtk^^l^^  m^^i^^\^^^^^  ^^^ 
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with  condemnation,  and  had  therefore  laboured  in  the  school 
of  the  Bianchini.  But  on  St.  Mark's  Eve,  Vincent,  having 
again  taken  him  before  the  Procurator,  wished  him  to  swear 
that  he  had  been  an  eye  witness  of  the  fact,  which  he  refused ; 
because,  although  he  had  seen  the  proofs,  yet  he  had  not  seen 
the  fraud  actually  committed.  "  Had  {I  seen  it,"  said  he,  "  I 
should  not  have  waited  for  the  warning  of  the  Bianchini  to  quit 
the  studio  of  the  Zuccati ;  but  I  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind.  Never  had  the  slightest  fact  occurred  in  the  conduct  of 
my  masters  to  render  the  truth  of  the  discovery  we  had  just 
made  even  probable.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  swear  by 
Christ  that  I  had  seen  them  employ  pasteboard  and  the  paint- 
brush. When  Vincent  Bianchini  saw  that  I  did  not  accede  to 
his  designs,  he  became  angry,  and  accused  me  of  coUusion  with 
the  Zuccati.  Monsignor  Melchior  menaced  me  so  strongly,  that 
in  my  irritation  I  warned  him  to  beware  of  the  Bianchini.  That 
very  evening  I  was  arrested,  and  conducted  to  the  Leads.  Since 
•then  I  have  thought  that  my  masters  were  innocent,  and  that  a 
man  capable  of  asking  me  to  take  a  false  oath,  was  also  capable 
of  having,  during  the  night,  unknown  both  to  the  Zuccati  and 
to  every  one  else,  destroyed  a  part  of  the  mosaic,  and  substi- 
tuted pasteboard  or  wood  for  stone,  in  order  to  ruin  them.  I 
must  also  declare  that  the  substitution  is  made  with  so  much 
art,  that  imless  the  surface  were  scratched,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  perceive  it." 

Bozza  delivered  his  testimony  with  a  firm  voice,  and  a  Bolog- 
nese  pronunciation,  very  slowly  and  very  distinctly.  Pressed  to 
explain  himself  as  to  the  continual  diversions  to  which  Valerio 
yielded,  he  owned  that  the  yoimg  master  was  often  admonished 
by  his  elder  brother  for  indolence  and  dissipation,  and  that  he 
did  make  up  for  lost  time  by  working  at  night,  which  might  give 
colour  to  the  reproach  of  having  produced  fjiior  di  stagione) 
work  without  solidity.  He  also  stated  that  Valerio  did  not 
understand  the  business  so  well  as  his  brother,  ieuid  made  many 
ornaments  and  decorations  on  his  own  accoimt.  In  a  word  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  his  evidence  was  not  influenced  h^  tcvsxssL- 
ehip  to  the  ZuccslH  ;  that  he  wouVA  uo\.  \iaNfe  "V^^^^jl  $ckSs§«»aR^ 
to  injure   them    by  speaking   ttie  tnn^  •,  \5vx>u  ^^  "^^  ^^*^  "^ 
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9  horror  of  the  deceit  into  which  he  had  nearly  been,  drawn,  and 
that  he  woidd  never  forgive  the  Bianchini  for  having  caused 
him  to  be  confined  under  the  Leads. 

The  council  closed  the  sitting  of  the  day  by  T^^iiniTig  a  com- 
mittee  of  painters,  charged  with  the  examination,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  Procurators,  of  the  productions  of  the  two  ri^al 
schools.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Titian,  Tintoretto* 
Paid  Veronese,  Jacopo  Pistoza,  and  Andrea  Schiavone,  who  from 
that  time  was  siumamed  Medola,  &om  the  pains  he  took  to  exa- 
mine mosaic  even  to  its  very  marrow. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

The  next  day  these  illustrious  masters,  accompanied  by  their 
workpeople,  the  Procurators,  and  the  Familiars  of  the  Holy 
Office,  went  to  St.  Mark,  and  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
the  mosaic  work.  At  the  Bianchini' s  request  they  conmienced 
by  their  genealogical  tree  of  the  Virgin ;  an  immense  under- 
taking, which  'had  been  executed  in  very  little  time.  Vincent 
added  to  his  vices  an  unbearable  vanity.  (Greedy  of  praise,  he 
followed  Titian  step  by  step,  waiting  for  the  explosion  of  his 
admiration.  Beside  him  walked  Dominic  the  Red,  his  eye 
sparkling  with  all  the  assurance  of  ignorant  stupidity.  Never- 
theless Titian  did  not  express  his  opinion.  Always  intelligent 
and  courteous,  he  managed  to  say  things  which  shewed  attention 
and  interest,  without  compromising  in  any  manner  his  judg- 
ment as  a  connoisseiur.  His  polished  attitudes,  and  gracious 
smiles,  formed  a  contrast  to  the  darkened  brow  and  austere 
countenance   of  Tintoretto.    Although   less  intimate    perhaps 
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with  the  Zuccati,  Robusti  was  far  more  indignant  at  the  con- 
duct of  their  rivals  than  Titian  was.  In  the  mind  of  Titian, 
who  often  nourished  profound  hatred  and  implacable  antipa- 
thies, the  conduct  of  the  Bianchini  found,  if  not  an  excuse,  at 
least  a  more  indulgent  consideration,  in  the  jealousies  of  trade 
and  artistic  ambition.  Perhaps  also  Tintoretto,  recollecting  the 
persecution  he  had  himself  suffered  from  Titian,  wished  indi- 
rectly to  convey  to  him  a  legitimate  reproach,  by  displaying  his 
horror  and  contempt  for  such  proceedings.  He  left  the  chapel 
of  St.  Isidore  without  unclosing  his  lips,  and  without  once  turn- 
ing his  eyes  upon  those  who  accompanied  him. 

But  when  beneath  the  great  dome,  the  work  of  the  Zuccati 
attracted  his  attention,  he  burst  forth  into  eloquent  admiration ; 
his  fine,  though  severe  features  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm,  while 
he  pointed  out  the  perfections  of  the  work  with  generous 
warmth.  Titian,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  old  Sebastian, 
and  who  had  given  many  excellent  lessons  to  the  young  Zuccati, 
joined  in  these  praises,  without  however  depreciating  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Bianchini,  in  which  respect  he  displayed  great 
prudence.  But  the  Procurator-Cashier,  vexed  at  the  success  of 
the  Zuccati,  commenced  with : — 

''  Messers,  I  woidd  beg  you  to  observe  that  we  have  not  come 
here  to  see  productions  in  painting,  but  productions  in  mosaic. 
It  matters  very  little  to  the  state  whether  the  Virgin's  hand  be 
modelled  according  to  the  rules  of  your  art ;  it  matters  little 
whether  the  calf  of  St.  Isidore's  leg  be  placed  a  little  too  high 
or  a  little  two  low.     All  that  is  very  well  to  talk  about. ..." 

"  How  say  you !  by  Christ,"  cried  Titian,  who  on  hearing 
such  blasphemy,  quite  forgot  his  prudent  courtesy ;  **  that  it 
matters  little  to  the  state  whether  the  mosaists  imderstand  de- 
sign, or  whether  mosaic  be  an  elegant  and  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  painters'  works  ?  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
of  such  a  doctrine,  Monsignor,  and  it  needs  all  the  respect  your 
judgment  inspires  to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  such  a 
theory." 

Nothing  fixed  the  erroneous  convictions  of  the  Procurator  like 
contradiction. 
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"  And  I,  Messer  Titian,"  cried  he  wannly,  "  will  sustain  that 
all  this  is  notlung  but  puerile  minutiae  and  detail.  These  are 
nothing  but  the  quarrels  of  a  school,  the  discussions  of  a 
workshop,  and  the  gravity  of  the  magistracy  ought  not  to  be 
compromised  therein.  Entrusted  by  the  Republic  with  watching 
over  its  interests  and,  carrying  economy  into  its  public  expendi- 
ture, the  Procurator  will  never  allow  the  workmen  of  St.  Mark 
to  fail  in  their  engagements  in  order  to  enjoy  the  vain  pleasure  of 
amusing  those  who  may  be  amateurs  of  painting." 

"  I  did  not  think,"  said  Francesco,  casting  a  mournful  glance 
at  his  productions,  "  that  I  could  fail  in  my  engagements,  bv 
correcting  as  far  as  possible  the  design  of  my  figures,  and  by 
conscientiously  conforming  to  all  the  rules  of  my  art." 

"  I  know  all  the  rules  of  your  art  as  well  as  yourself,  Messer," 
cried  the  Procurator,  crimson  with  anger  ;  "  you  will  never  make 
me  believe  that  a  mosaist  need  be  a  painter.     The  Republic  pays 
you  to  be  a  faithful  and  servile  copier  of  the  painter's  sketdies, 
and  provided  you  fasten  your  stones  properly,  and  with  nicety, 
to  the  wall,  provided  you  know  how  to  employ  good  materials, 
and  to  produce  the  effects  of  which  they  are  capable,  it  matters 
very  little  whether  or  not  you  know  the  rules  of  design  and  the 
laws  of  painting.    By  the  ducal  cap,  if  you  were  great  artists,  the 
Republic  might  be  yet  jnore  economical.     It  would  then  have  no 
need  to  pay  Messer  Vecelli  and  Messer  Robusti  to  design  your 
cartoons.     You  might  be  left  free  to  compose,  arrange,  and  trace 
your  subjects  yourselves.     Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  your  knowledge  of  painting  to  trust  to  it  bo 
entirely." 

"  And  yet,  Monsignor,"  said  Titian,  who  had  recovered  his 
self-conmiand,  and  who  knew  how  to  give  a  gracious  expresaian 
to  the  smile  of  contempt  playing  on  his  lips,  "  I  must  object  to 
your  Excellence,  that  in  order  to  copy  a  design  faithfully,  one 
must  be  a  good  designer  ;  if  not,  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  might 
be  confided  to  the  first  comer,  and  a  good  model  to  copy  fiom 
would  suffice  to  produce  a  great  artist.  But  this  is  not  exaetly 
the  case,  and  yoxuc  ^i^ot^  ^'mii^^Tmit  me  to  observe  it,  with  aU 
the  respect  1  ovre  \^  ^omt  o^Vmotv^  %  \s>oJ^\\.Sa  ^^^'^issssiS|>^.^s«3i 
mankind  by  subUme  ma^oov,  ^^  ^^^  ^^NaSiasa.  \r,  ^wsssa^'W^ 
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by  frivolous  talents.  We  should.be  much  embarrassed,  we  poor 
artisans,  if  we  were  obliged,  like  your  Signiory,  to  hold  the  reins 
of  the  State  with  a  firm,  yet  generous  grasp,  but. . . . '' 

"  But  you  contend,  flatterer,''  said  the  mollified  Procurator, 
"  that  as  to  painting  and  mosaic,  you  know  more  than  we  do. 
But  at  least  you  will  not  deny  that  solidity  is  an  indispensable 
quality  in  this  kind  of  work ;  and  that  if,  instead  of  employing 
stone,  crystal,  marble,  or  enamel,  pasteboard,  wood,  oil,  or  varnish 
is  made  use  of,  then  you  will  confess  that  the  funds  of  the  Repub- 
lic have  not  reached  their  true  destination." 

At  this  Titian  felt  a  little  embarrassed,  for  he  did  not  know 
how  far  this  assertion  of  the  Bianchini  might  be  well  foimded, 
and  he  feared  to  compromise  the  Zuccati  by  an  imprudent  ad- 
mission. 

"  I  should  at  least  deny,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"  that  such  a  substitution  of  materials  would  constitute  fraud, 
since  it  has  been  proved,  I  believe,  that  the  paint-brush  may  be 
used,  in  certain  parts,  with  as  much  solidity  as  enamel." 

"  Well  that  is  what  we  shall  see,  Messer  Vecelli,"  said  the 
Procurator,  "  for  we  would  not  wish  to  suspect  your  integrity  in 
the  affair.  Bring  sand  and  sponges  here,  and  by  the  ducal  cap, 
let  all  these  pannels  be  well  rubbed." 

Francesco's  almost  expiring  eyes  brightened,  and  turned  with 
a  contemptuous  hatred  towards  the  inscription  where  the  word 
saxis  replaced  the  barbarism  saxihus.  It  was  evident  that  if  he 
was  to  be  condemned  for  the  alteration  of  a  letter,  he  should  at 
least  be  consoled  by  the  public  exposure  of  the  ignorant  Procu- 
tor's  blunder.  Melchior  understood  his  thought,  and  directed 
the  proof  to  be  turned  to  some  other  part  of  the  dome. 

The  mosaic  of  the  Zuccati,  rubbed  and  washed  at  every  point, 
stood  the  trial  perfectly,  and  no  part  was  discovered  which  fell 
or  even  threatened  to  fall.  The  Procurator  began  to  fear  that  the 
blind  hatred  of  the  Bianchini,  and  his  own  prejudices,  had  in- 
volved him  in  an  affair  which  would  not  redoimd  to  his  honour ; 
but  Vincent  Bianchini,  approaching  the  two  archangels,  of  whom 
one  was  the  portrait  of  Valerio,  and  the  other  of  Frw^siftftssRk  Ti^^ss.- 
cato,  said  with  assurance  ;  "  It  is  cet\aiTL  ^^\.  ^^^^  '«s^^^'?>^y^- 
board  may  resist  sand  and  a  damp  spon^'^  \  \sv>^  S^Ss»  ^^^  ^^  '^^^* 
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tain  that  they  can  resist  the  action  of  time,  and  behold  the  proof;'' 
— so  saying  he  drew  his  dagger,  and  thrusting  it  into  the  naked 
breast  of  ihe  archangel  which  represented  Francesco  Zuccato, 
just  over  the  heart,  he  detached  a  morsel  of  something  the  colour 
of  flesh,  which  he  cut  in  two  pieces  with  the  blade,  and  presented 
to  the  Procurators.  The  fri^ment  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
Titian  himself  was  obliged  to  agree  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
piece  of  wood. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Feancesco  and  Valeric  were  reconducted  to  prison,  and  a  week 
afrerwards  they  again  appeared  before  the  Council  of  Ten.  The 
report,  corrected  by  the  Commission  of  Painters,  was  read  to 
them.  They  had  abstained  from  proclaiming  the  inferiority  d 
the  productions  of  the  Bianchini,  as  they  were  aware  that  by 
depreciating  their  knowledge  of  art,  they  would  irritate  yet  more 
the  Procurator- Cashier;  and  as  the  situation  of  the  Zuccati  was 
already  imfavourable,  prudence  required  that  they  shoidd  not 
further  provoke  the  hatred  of  their  persecutors.  But  the  Com- 
missioners had  been  lavish  of  praise  on  the  cupola  done  by  the 
Zuccati,  and  had  vouched  for  the  solidity  of  the  work,  with 
the  exception  of  two  comparatively  \mimportant  figures,  where 
wood  had  been  employed  for  stone.  Titian  had  even  affirmed 
that  he  considered  this  painted  mosaic  capable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  time  five  hundred  years  and  more.  And  his  prediction 
has  been  verified,  for  these  portions  are  yet  in  existence  and  aie 
as  solid  and  as  beautiful  as  any  other  parts  of  the  mosaic.  As 
for  the  business  knowledge  of  the  younger  Zuccato,  taxed  with 
incapacity  or  ignorance  by  his  accusers,  he  was  victoriously  de- 
fended by  the  record,  and  declared  to  be  at  least  as  skilful  as 
his  brother. 
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After  this  declaration,  the  whole  accusation  resolved  itself 
into  one  charge  ;  that  of  substituting  unusual  materials  in  the 
execution  of  the  two  archangels. 

Francesco,  when  questioned  upoii  what  he  had  to  say  in  his 
defence,  replied,  that  having  been  long  convjmced  of  the  advan- 
tage of  this  substitution  for  certain  details,  and  anxious  to  test 
its  solidity,  he  had  tried  it  in  two  unimportant  figures,  and  that 
he  had  always  intended  to  repair  them  at  his  own  expense,  if 
their  duration  did  not  answer  expectation,  or  the  Republic  dis- 
approved of  the  innovation. 

The  Council  did  not  seem  disposed  to  admit  this  excuse. 
And,  tormented  by  questions  and  menaces,  Valerio  could  no 
longer  control  himself.  "Well,"  cried  he,  "if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  know,  behold  the  secret,  which  my  brother  wished  to 
keep.  By  revealing  it  to  you,  I  know  full  well,  that  I  expose 
myself  not  only  to  the  envy  and  hatred  which  now  weighs  upon 
us,  but  to  that  of  all  our  future  rivals.  I  know  that  ignorant 
workmen,  unworthy  artisans,  will  be  irritated  to  see  in  us  con- 
scientious artists ;  I  know  that  they  will  pretend  that  mosaic 
is  but  a  simple  act  of  masonry,  and  they  will  treat  him  as  a 
bad  companion  and  ambitious  rival,  who  raises  it  to  an  art,  and 
carries  to  it  a  gleam  of  enthusiasm  or  the  light  of  intelligence. 
I  protest  against  such  blasphemy,  I  maintain  that  a  true  mosaist 
ought  to  be  a  painter,  and  I  declare  that  my  brother  Francesco, 
the  pupil  of  his  father,  and  of  Messer  Titian,  is  a  great  painter, 
and  I  prove  it  by  confessing  that  the  two  figures  of  archangels, 
which  have  obtained  the  praises  of  the  illustrious  Commission 
named  by  the  Council,  were  imagined,  composed,  designed,  and 
coloured,  by  my  brother,  whose  apprentice  and  workman  I  have 
been,  by  faithfully  copying  his  cartoons.  We  have  perhaps 
committed  a  great  crime  by  allowing  ourselves  to  consecrate  to 
the  Republic  our  best  production,  by  offering  it  gratis  and  in 
secret,  with  the  modesty  becoming  young  people,  and  with  the 
prudence  belonging  to  men,  devoted  to  other  gods  than  money 
or  favour.  By  accusing  us  of  fraud,  we  have  been  forced  to 
renounce  this  prudence,  this  modesty. '  We  demand,  in  conse. 
quence,  that  it  be  proved,  whether  we  have  tried  this .  innova- 
tion any  where  except  in  a  composition  which  had  not^N^w\yys^ 
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ordered  from  us,  and  which  we  are  ready  to  efiace  from  the 
Cathedral,  if  the  Govenmient  declare  it  imworthy  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  productions  of  the  Bianchini." 

The  plans  of  the   different    compositions    designed  by  the 
painters  and  confided  to  the  mosaists  were  consulted,  b\it  the 
two  figures  of  archangels  were  not  found  therein.      The  Pro- 
curator ll^elchior  pressed  each  of  the  painters  to   expreM  his 
opinion  upon  the  merit  of  the  figures  and  his  share  in  its  pro- 
duction.    As  in  this  respect  they  had  been  invested  with  full 
and  entire  powers  by  the  state,  a  siagle  sketch  traced  by  one  of 
them  would  have  sufficed  to  prove  the  Zuccati,  "who  were  bound 
to    execute  their  instructions  literally,  guilty  of    faithlessness, 
disobedience,  and   fraud,  in  employing  a  process  of  their  own 
choice,  and  materials  not  approved  by  the  Conunission  of  Pro- 
curators.    The  painters  on  oath  declared  that  they  had  neyer 
even  had  the  idea  of  these  figures,  and  as  to  their  merit,  they 
affirmed  that  they  themselves  cotdd  not  create   anything  more 
correct  or  more  noble.      Titian  was  twice  iaterrogated.      His 
friendship  for  the  Zuccati  was  well  known,  and  also  his  finesu, 
and  skill  in  evading  any  questions  to  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
reply.     When  summoned  to  say  if  he  were  the  author  of  these 
figures,  he  gracefully  answered    "  I  would  willingly   be  so,  but 
on  my  conscience,  I  have  not  even  seen  the  design,  nor  did  I 
suspect  their  existence  before   the   examination  which    I  was 
ordered  to  make  as  a  member  of  the  Commission." 

The  Bianchini  still  declared  that  the  Zuccati  -were  not  of 
themselves  capable  of  composing  such  excellent  productions. 
Notwithstanding  the  painter's  declaration,  another  enquiry  was 
instituted,  when  Bozza  was  again  summoned,  as  an  old  pupO  of 
the  Zuccati,  to  say  if  he  had  ever  seen  any  painter  put  his  hand 
to  these  figures.  He  deposed  that  he  had  once  seen  Messor 
Orazio  Vecelli,  Titian's  son,  come  by  night  to  the  workshop  of 
the  Zuccati  whilst  they  were  yet  labouring  at  them.  Oraxio 
was  heard,  and  attested  on  oath,  that  he  had  never  even  seen 
them,  and  that  his  visit  at  night  to  the  workshop  at  San  Filippo, 
had  no  other  ob^eeV.  ^«el  \o  ot^^t^wss.  Valerio  a  bracelet  of 
mosaic  work  ioT  a  ^Te^eii\.  Vc>  ^X^^-^ .  'Wssis.  'v^Jwssx?^  ^\s3ssbasL«» 
proof  against  t\ve  Taxc^^Xa:— ^^1  ^^^^  ^^^^\x«^^\s^  ^sas^^ 
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with  replacing  at  their  own  expense  by  fragments  of  stone  or 
enamel,  the  pieces  of  coloured  wood  employed  in  various  parts 
of  their  figures.  This  part  of  the  decree  was  nothing  but  a 
form  in  order  to  discourage  future  innovations.  Its  execution 
was  not  even  enforced,  for  the  coloured  fragments  of  wood  still 
exist.  The  Procurator's  barbarism  has  been  reinstated  just  as 
it  issued  from  the  learned  brain  of  the  magistrate,  and  below 
the  two  archangels  may  be  read  the  following  touching  inscrip-* 
tion  alluding  to  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Zuccati. 

Ubi  diligenter 

InSPEXERIS   ARTEMQ.   AC  LABO- 
REM     FrANCISCI     ET    VaLERII 

ZvcATi  Venetorvm  pratrvm 

AGNOVERIS    TVM    DEMVM    IVDI- 
CATO. 


CHAPTER  XX- 

Notwithstanding  the  happy  issue  of  the  trial,  much  was  to 
be  done  before  the  Zuccati's  fortune  could  assume  a  prosperous 
aspect.  Francesco  was  recovering  his  health  but  slowly.  No 
new  public  work  was  intrusted  to  the  mosaists.  It  was  even 
proposed  to  stop  them  entirely  and  to  preserve  the  Byzantine 
mosaics ;  for  the  manners  of  the  day  were  becoming  austere, 
and  whilst  sumptuary  laws  were  ordering  into  mourning  every 
mantle  and  every  gondola,  even  those,  the  least  inclined  to 
gravity  by  nature,  affected,  in  imitation,  to  clothe  themselves 
in  the  Roman  Toga,  and  only  to  wear  iron  and  silver  orna- 
ments. Economy  was  in  every  one's  tmsvil^,  ^^  ^^'eJv^^'^^sift. 
had  put  a  stop  to   trade,  and  as  men  cvyjiOfe^i  ^^'^^'e.  Sxo^  w^ 

"S2L  ^ 
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extreme  to  the  other,  sordid  reductions,  and  puerile  reforms 
were  now  the  order  of  the  day.  The  artists  suffered  deeply 
from  this  period  of  financial  panic.  The  Procurator- Cashier 
was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  foUy,  but  the  representative  of 
many  narrow  minds. 

Francesco  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  profound  discouragement. 
A  most  enthusiastic  artist,  he  had  desired,  he  had  hoped,  for 
.glbry.  He  had  served  it,  as  one  serves  a  noble  mistress,  by 
noble  sacrifices,  by  an  ardent  and  exclusive  worship.  For  his 
sole  recompense  he  had  seen  himself  exposed  to  a  Mghtfa] 
prison,  imminent  death,  and  a  disgraceful  trial.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  success  of  his  chefs  d'ceuvre  was  disputed.  Men  do 
not  see  misfortune  fall  upon  an  elevated  character  with  impu- 
nity. In  their  mediocrity  they  feel  bewildered,  and  seek  by 
all  means  to  legitimize  and  justify  the  evils  by  which  he  is  over- 
whelmed. 

It  was  quite  sufficient  that  a  piece  of  wood  had  been  found  in 
one  of  the  productions  of  the  Zuccati,  for  the  public  to  think  that 
all  their  mosaic  was  executed  in  wood.  The  citizens  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  it  was  made  of  paper  ;  and  convinced  of  its  want  of 
solidity,  they  would  have  imagined  themselves  devoid  of  pa- 
triotism had  they  even  raised  their  heads  to  examine  the  beauty 
of  the  figures.  The  yoimg  artist  was  thus  wounded  in  his 
inmost  soul,  and  suffered  the  more  because  he  carefully  con- 
cealed his  feelings,  and  despised  the  public  too  much  to  allow 
it  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  overcome.  Retired  in  his 
little  chamber  at  San  Filippo,  he  passed  his  days  at  the  vdndow, 
given  up  to  sad  thoughts,  and  had  no  other  distraction  for  his 
grief  than  watching  the  long  climbing  plants  in  his  little  court 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  This  calm  spectacle  filled  him  with 
delight,  after  the  confinement  of  the  Leads,  where  the  want  of 
air  had  been  slowly  undermining  his  life. 

In  the  days  of  his  good  fortune,  and  expensive  amusements, 
Valerio  had  contracted  some  considerable  debts ;  his  creditors 
now  tormented  him.  Francesco  discovered  it,  and  devoted  all 
his  savings  to  their  payment.  Valerio  did  not  know  it  till 
some  time  after  •,  \ie  ^^a  TcvwrroSxil  e^^ws.'^^  ^>*2w5w:^  remorse 
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adding  its  inquietude  to  that  which  the  failing  health  of  his  idol- 
ized brother  caused  him.  The  idea  of  losing  him  overcame  all 
his  "strength  of  mind,  and  he  felt  that,  notwithstanding  hiis 
natural  disposition  to  think  lightly  of  life's  evils,  he  coidd  never 
be  consoled  for  his  loss.  Incapable  of  melancholy,  too  energe- 
tic for  resignation,  or  for  despair,  he  often  gave  way  to  fits  of 
violent  indignation,  to  which  succeeded  the  most  brilliant 
dreams  of  glory  and  happiness,  although  no  one  less  than  him- 
self had  need  of  glory  to  be  happy.  Old  Sebastian  conjured 
them  in  vain  to  take  up  the  brush,  and  to  renounce  the  low  pro- 
fession of  mosaist ;  but  Francesco  had  siiffered  too  rude  a  shock 
to  give  himself  up  to  new  hopes.  To  try  a  fresh  career  at  thirty 
required  too  much  resolution  for  a  frame  so  weak,  and  a  spirit 
so  deeply  wounded.  To  his  own  sorrows  were  added  those 
of  his  friends ;  his  disgrace  had  lost  Ceccato  his  privilege  of 
mastership ;  he  and  Marini  were  both  languishing  in  destitu- 
tion; and  in  vain  did  Francesco  solicit  for  payment  for  his 
year's  work. 

The  finances,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  administration,  were 
in  the  greatest  disorder.  All  his  entreaties  were  useless,  he  was 
put  off*  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week.  The  secret  hatred 
of  the  Procurator-Cashier  was  the  principal  cause  of  this  delay 
of  payment.  It  was  his  stupid  vengeance  for  the  Zuccati's 
irony,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  not  been  sufficiently  pimished 
by  the  Coimcil. 

The  Zuccati  were  resolved  to  share  their  last  morsel  of  bread 
with  their  faithful  apprentices.  They  supported  Marini,  Cec- 
cato, his  young  wife  now  recovering  her  health,  and  her  last 
child.  Valerio  still  earned  a  little  money  from  the  Greeks  at 
Venice,  by  selling  jewels  to  them,  but  this  resource  was  not 
sufficient  for  so  numerous  a  family,  when  the  last  of  Francesco's 
savings  had  vanished.  Valerio  bitterly  reproached  himself  for 
having  saved  nothing,  and  felt  too  late  that  exti^vagance  is  a 
vice.  "Yes,"  said  he,  sighing,  "the  man  who  spends  the 
price  of  his  labour  in  vain  pleasures  and  empty  parade,  deserves 
no  friends,  for  he  deprives  himself  of  the  ^o^«t  ^^  "^w^^bsss^ 
them  in  the  day  of  their  distre&s.^^ 
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But,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  with  what  indefatigable  zeal, 
by  what  ingenious  devotion  he  repaired  his  past  faults.     He 
divided  his  own  small  lodgings  into  three  parts  ;  the  workshop, 
the  eating  room,  and  Francesco's  chamber.     He  himself  slept 
upon  a  mat  in  some  comer,  usually  upon  the  terrace  of  his 
dwelling.     In  the  day  time,  he  worked  assiduously,  and  em- 
ployed his  apprentices  on  fresh  mosaic  work,  hoping  that  a 
time  might  come  when  the  monuments  of  art  would  no  longer 
be  classed  as  objects  of  mere    luxury  or  fantasy.      He   took 
upon  himself  all  the  household  cares,  and  if  he  allowed  Cec- 
cato's  wife  to  prepare  the  dinner,  he  would  never  suffer  her 
to  fatigue  herself  with  going  to  purchase  it.     He  went  himself 
to  the  fish  market,  to  the  vegetable  market,  to  the  frittole,  and 
he  might  often  be  seen,  with  the  sweat  on  his  brow,  traversing 
the  bye-streets  with  a  basket  under  his  mantle.     If  he  met  any 
of  the  young  patricians,  who  had  once  shared  his  extravagance 
and  amusements,  he  carefully  avoided  them,  and  obstinately  con- 
cealed his  penury,  lest  they  should  send  him  succour,  the  mere 
offer  of  which  would  have  humiliated  him.     He  affected  to  have 
lost  nothing  of  his  gaiety,  but  the  forced  laugh  upon  bis  faded 
Kps,  the  fiery  glances  from  eyes  now  bright  but  with  fever  and 
excitement,  could  only  deceive  a  conunon  friendship  or  a  pre-oc- 
cupied  mind.     One  day  as  Valerie  was  returning   through  a 
small,  dark  and  silent  court  which  served  as  a  passage,  he  saw. 
endeavouring  to  sustain  himself  against  the  damp  ivall,  a  man 
who  seemed  ready  to  sink  through  weakness.     He  approached, 
and  supported  him  in  his  arms.     But  what  was  his  surprise  when 
he  recognized  in  this  man,  covered  with  rftgs,  worn  down  by 
himger,  and  whom  he  had  taken  for  a  beggar,  his  old  pupil,  Bar- 
tolomeo  Bozza. 

"  Then  there  are  in  Venice,'*  exclaimed  he,  "  artists  yet  more 
imhappy  than  myself." 

He  caused^him  to  swallow  a  little  of  the  Istrian  wine,  of  which 

he  had  a  bottle  in  his  basket,  and  then  gave  him  some  figs, 

which  the  \mfortunate  being  seized  upon  and  eat  with   such 

voracity,  that  he  did  "no^.  even  lea.Ne  the  akin.     When  his  hung^ 

was  a  little  appeased, '^lexeco^cMft^^^  OwaK^Jw^^^TascEs^^-^j^^^ 

assisted  him.    A  ftood  oi  \fe^^m^^^.^  ^^^^\.^^x.-^,j^^ 
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could  never  understand  whether  it  was  shame,  remorse,  or^grati- 
tude,  which  madie  them  flow,  for  Bozza  uttered  not  a  word,  and 
turned  as  though  to  go  away.  But  the  kind-hearted  Valerijo 
stopped  him. 

"  Where  would  you  go,  imhappy  one  ?'*  said  he,  "  do  you  not 
feel  that  you  have  not  recovered  your  strength,  and  that  in  a 
few  moments  you  will  sink  again.  I  am  poor  also,  and  cannot 
offer  you  money  ;  but  come  with  me,  and  your  old  friends  will 
receive  you  with  open  arms,  and  whilst  there  is  a  measure  of 
rice  at  San  Filippo,  you  shall  share  it  with  them." 

He  drew  him  on  as  he  spoke,  and  Bozza  yielded  mechanically, 
without  showing  either  joy  or  surprise. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Fbancesco  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of  repugnance  when 
Bozza  made  his  appearance ;  he  knew  that  this  young  man,  al- 
though incapable  of  a  base  or  dishonest  action,  had  no  beneva- 
lence,  no  affection,  no  generous  sentiment,  in  his  heart.  All 
suggestions  of  tenderness,  or  sympathy,  were  overpowered  in  him 
by  his  unconquerable  pride  and  insatiable  ambition.  Neverthe- 
less, when  he  heard  from  Valerio  the  state  in  which  he  had 
found  Bozza,  he  ran  to  seek  some  of  his  own  clothes,  and  one 
of  his  best  robes,  and  offered  them  to  him,  whilst  Valerio  pre- 
pared for  him  a  substantial  meal.  From  that  moment  Bozza 
formed  part  of  the  indigent  family,  which  still  through  order, 
economy,  and  labour,  lived  honourably  at  San  Filippo.  Valerio 
did  not  regret  his  own  hard  work,  and  every  evening  when  he 
saw  all  his  old  scholars  meet  at  his  humble  repast,  his  soul 
opened  once  more  to  joy,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  gaiety. 
But  when  Francesco  anxiously  sought  Bozza' s  glance,  it  never 
expressed  anything  but  indifference  or  disdain.  Bozza  cwdjL 
not  even  comprehend  the  heroic  devo^on.  qH  ^^  Ti^^^*^.  ^^^^ 
understood  their  nobleness  of  so\£!l  so  YvXJiXfe,  ^^\.V^  ia«cc^>ai^fe^  ^ 
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ffp  n»6ti^^  <A  perv^nal  suiwznxat^^   &>  at  desffL  of  fironfiTBg  sk 
MfW  ntJM)f>l^  xnd  c>i  experu&etUQig  oa  1^  wori^  ctf  &cr  ap- 
preKtAtta^i  vtA  binrlmg  tKem  by  sacK  aerwita  ^at  tibcy  ccnld 
tM'jf  6t^^^^  thetOAelTeji  to  a  riTal  studio.     TIebs  ^ic-  saamt  fine 
of  t-xmdnct  which  hb  comparuims,  with  joadee,  tkovg^  SBbfine. 
Uf  him  ne^j^med  nimplj  a  msdter  of  ildlfal  calcolatkm. 
,    Uni  their  destitution  became  jet  more  pcessng.     Tbe  Zbc- 
f^i  ha^l   fe^K^Ive^l  to  bear  the  seTerest  pnraiHns  la^her  than 
bate  reamfMs  to  the  illiurtiiouA  masters  idiose  hwDdakup  ^bej 
p(mne%%efL     Their  father's  fortime  was  tctj  moderate ;  ajid  hk 
pri^le  had  nlwajn  made  him  refdse  any  assistance  from  his  aons. 
p]a/;ed,  aec/yrding  to  his  ideas,  in  so  low  a  conditiaii  of  life. 
in    their   prosperous  days,  they  had  deroted  a  part   of  their 
salary  to  him,  but  in  order    to  make   him    accept    it,  Titian 
ha^l  Wen  obliged  to  send  it  in  his  own  name.     Now  that  the 
Ziicr;ati  conUl  no  hjmger  assist  their  father,  Titian  himself  con- 
tinued   the    pension,    and  the    grateful  sons    concealed    their 
misery  tlirough  fear  of  trespassing  upon  his  generosity. 

Happily,  Tintoretto  still  watched  over  them,  though  he  him- 
naif  waN  at  thiM  time  much  embarrassed. 

Art  MC'cmcd  to  have  fallen  into  discredit.  ,The  brotherhoods 
paid  tlicir  e«r  voto  at  as  little  expense  as  possible,  and  it  was 
ovon  ])rapONod  to  dis])0He  of  all  the  pictures  in  the  schools,  and 
to  give  the  proccedH  to  tlio  poor  workmen  of  the  Corporations. 
The  patricians  concealed  their  luxury  in  the  seclusion  of  their 
))alaceH,  that  they  might  not  be  rendered  liable  to  too  heavy 
tttxoi*  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Nevertheless,  Tintoretto  still 
found  moans  to  benefit  his  unfortunate  friends.  Unknown  to 
thorn,  hu  procured  the  disposal  of  many  of  the  ornaments  they 
nuule,  and  did  not  cease  importuning  the  Senate  to  give  them 
employment.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  proving  the  necessity  for 
farther  re))airH  of  the  Cathedral.  A  certain  number  of  the  ancient 
Hymmtine  mosaics  (those  which  are  still  seen  in  St.  Mark's) 
wero  capable  of  being  preserved,  but  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
them  entirely,  and  to  replace  them  upon  new  cement.  Many 
parts  wero  (\uito  beyond  repair^  and  must  be  replaced  by  new  < 
ooni[)ositions«  befot^  ^^  viVksAfc  ^w%&  ^^•e.Nssw^^  ^«ft3M;&^  ^'^scmld 
•   re  occAsioued  fat  «tfia\»t  ex^i^^   Ttofc^>ieMi.Nfc^«5«^ta^^,B5^ 
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these  repairs,  and  voted  supplies  for  their  accomplishment ; 
but  also  determined  upon  reducing  the  number  of  mosaic 
workers,  and  that  in  future,  to  put  a  stop  to  all  rivalry,  there 
should  be  but  one  chief  and  one  school.  The  chief  of  the  schools 
was  to  be  he,  whom  after  a  trial  of  all  the  workmen  before  em- 
ployed, the  Commission  of  Painters  should  declare  to  be  the 
most  skilful,  and  his  school  was  to  be  formed,  not  from  his 
own  choice,  according  to  his  or  his  family's  interests,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  talent  displayed  by  the  other  com- 
petitors for  the  prize.  There  was  to  be  a  principal  prize,  a 
second  prize,  and  four  accessory  prizes,  and  the  number  of 
masters  was  limited  to  six. 

The  Commission  was  named,  and  consisted  of  the  same  pain- 
ters who  had  examined  the  productions  of  the  Zuccati  and  the 
Bianchini.  The  competition  was  open,  and  the  proposed  subject 
was  a  mosaic  picture,  representing  St.  Jerome.  At  the  same 
time  that  Tintoretto  carried  these  happy  news  to  the  Zuccati,  he 
was  also  the  bearer  of  the  hundred  ducats  which  were  due  to 
them  for  their  year's  labour,  which  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
obtaining.  This  unexpected  victory  over  a  destiny  so  sad  and 
terrible,  revived  the  expiring  energy  of  both  Francesco  and 
Bozza  ;  but  in  a  widely  different  manner ;  for  whilst  Francesco 
embraced  his  brother  and  his  beloved  apprentices,  Bozza,  utter- 
ing a  sharp  savage  cry  of  joy,  like  that  of  the  sea  eagle,  darted 
out  of  the  workshop,  and  did  not  re-appear.  His  first  action 
was  to  run  to  the  Bianchini,  and  explain  to  them  their  respective 
situations.  Bozza  felt  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  Bianchini, 
but  he  felt  that  he  could  make  use  of  them.  It  was  evident  to 
him  that  either  from  partiality  or  justice,  the  productions  of 
Francesco  and  his  pupils  would  be  the  most  highly  esteemed 
at  the  examination.  The  Bianchini  were  mere  workmen,  and 
certainly  would  only  be  admitted  to  work  under  orders  in  the 
future  imdertaking  of  the  Senate.  Besides,  Bozza  knew  that 
the  state  of  languor  and  illness  of  Francesco,  would  not  permit 
him  to  labour.  He  imagined  that  Valerio  woidd  himself  pro- 
duce the  two  compositions  ordered  from  the  Zuccati,  that  evew 
the  apprentices  must  assist  in  tlieia,  iot  \)cife  ^Goafc  ^J^^-^^^^-?^ 
short,  as   the  Commission   wis^ied  \o   *M"®^    ^"^  "^^  ^-wscs?^^- 
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tade  as  well  aa  tHe  knowledge  of  the  competitors.  He  flattered 
himself  in  the  depths  of  his  soul,  that  he  could  contend  against 
their  whole  schooL  During  his  last  stay  at  San  Filippo,  he  had 
studied  design  attentiTelj,  and  had  sought  to  learn  all  the  secrets 
of  colour  and  outline,  which  Yakrio  had  of  his  own  accord 
naivelj  and  generonslj  communicated. 

Although  hoping  to  surpass  the  Zoccati,  Bozza  -was  not  hlind 
to  the  diffictdty  of  supplanting  Francesco,  whose  name  was  al- 
ready illustrious,  whilst  his  was  yet  unknown.  To  displace  him, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Procurators  should  be  sMe  to  in- 
timidate the  painters  by  the  intrigues  and  menaces  of  Melchior. 
At  present  they  were  favourable  to  the JBianchini,  who  had  grossly 
flattered  them,  by  declaring  that  they  knew  much  more  about 
painting  and  mosaic  than  Titian  or  Tintoretto.  Resolved  to 
struggle  against  the  talent  of  the  Zuccati,  Bozza  had  now  only 
to  make  the  Bianchini  favourable  to  him.  He  effected  this,  by 
showing  them  that  they  could  not  do  without  hinr^^  since  they 
were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  drawing ;  and  that  their 
works  would  infallibly  be  dismissed  from  the  competition,  if  they 
did  not  yield  their  superintendence  to  him.  This  insolent  pre- 
tension did  not  woimd  the  Bianchini  as  much  as  Bozza  ex- 
pected. Money  was  even  dearer  to  them  than  praise,  and  the 
coldness  of  the  painters  towards  them  at  the  last  examination, 
had  given  them  great  fears  for  the  future.  They  therefore  ac- 
cepted Bozza's  ofier,  and  even  consented  to  advance  him  ten 
ducats.  With  the  half  of  this  sum,  he  inmiediately  ran  to  pur- 
chase a  handsome  chain,  which  he  sent  to  the  Zuccati,  and  which 
Francesco  threw  round  his  brother's  neck,  without  knowing 
from  whom  it  came.  ^ 

On  all  sides  work  went  on  with  ardour.  But  Francesco,  re- 
animated for  an  instant  by  hope,  reckoned  too  much  upon  his 
strength,  and  again  overcome  by  fever,  after  a  few  days  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  own  work,  and  to  superintend  from 
his  bed  the  labours  of  his  school. 
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This  relapse  caused  such  deep  mortification  to  Valerio  that  he 
felt  tempted  to  abandon  his  work,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  com- 
petition. Francesco's  state  was  alarming,  and  the  anguish  he 
felt  at  the  sight  of  his  interrupted  chef  d'oeuvre  augmented  his 
physical  sufferings.  These  were  increased  when  Ceccato's  wife 
thoughtlessly  told  him  one  day,  that  she  had  seen  Bozza  in  the 
Bianchini's  workshop.  This  trait  of  ingratitude  seemed  to  him 
so  black  that  he  wept  with  indignation,  and  suffered  a  fresh 
attack  of  fever.  Valerio  seeing  him  so  tormented,  pretended 
that  Nina  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  determined  to  go  and 
assure  himself  of  the  truth.  He  could  scarcely  believe  in  so 
much  insensibility  on  the  part  of  one,  with  whom,  after  so  many 
grievances,  he  had  shared  his  last  resources.  He  ran  to  San- 
Fantino,  where  the  Bianchini's  workshop  was  situated,  and  saw 
Bozza,  through  the  half-opened  door,  occupied  in  directing  the 
yoimg  Antonio.  He  sent  for  him,  and  having  drawn  him  to 
some  distance.  Warmly  reproached  him  with  his  conduct. 

"  When  I  saw  you  so  hastily  depart  the  other  day,"  said  he,  "  I 
well  imderstood  that  at  the  first  hope  of  personal  success,  your 
old  friends  would  become  strangers ;  in  that  I  recognized  the 
egotism  of  the  artist,  and  my  brother  endeavoured  to  excuse  it 
by  saying  that  glory  is  a  passion  so  imperious,  that  all  is  hushed 
before  it ;  but  between  egotism  and  malice,  between  ingratitude 
and  perfidy,  there  is  a  boimdary  which  I  did  not  expect  you  would 
have  overstepped  so  lightly.  I  thank  you  !  Bartolomeo,  you  have 
given  me  a  striking  lesson,  and  have  made  me  doubt  the  sacred 
power  of  benefits." 

"  Speak  not  of  benefits,  Messer,"  replied  Bozza,  in  a  dry  tone, 
"  I  have  accepted  none.     You  succoured  me  in  the  hopes  of  my 
being  useful  to  you.  For  myself,  I  did  not  wish  to  b^  >iafc^»L\Ki  -V^^s:*.. 
and  I  have  paid  you,  for  your  services  \i^  ^^^^HJsfeN^^S^a^^^^'^^^^^^ 
far  surpasses  the  expense  you  liave  mcvaxe^  tot  xaa' 
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Speaking  thus,  Bozza  looked  and  pointed  at  the  c^hain  Yaleiio 
wore  round  his  neck.  No  sooner  did  Yalerio  mid^nsfand  what 
he  meant,  than  he  tore  it  off  so  Tiolendy  that  it  brtdEe  into  several 
pieces, 

**  Is  it  possible/'  cried  he,  repressing  tears  of  minted  sorrow 
and  anger,  *'*'  is  it  possible  that  von  have  had  the  audacity  to  send 
me  a  present  ?" 

**  It  is  a  thing  done  every  day,'*  replied  BoEza,  '*  I  do  notd^y 
the  civility  you  have  shewn  in  receiving  me,  and  I  am  even 
obliged  to  you  for  not  having  felt  any  anxiety  as  to  the  advances 
you  have  made  for  my  nourishment." 

''Thus,*'  said  Valeric,  clasping  the  chain  in  his  trembling 
hand,  and  fixing  on  Bozza  eyes  which  sparkled  with  fdry,  *'*'  you 
took  my  workshop  for  a  tavern,  and  you  thought  that  I  kept 
open  table  on  speculation  ?  It  is  thus  you  appreciate  my  sacri- 
fices, my  devotion  to  my  unfortunate  brethren  !  Even,  while  to 
give  you  time  to  work,  I  myself  prepared  your  dinner,  you  took 
me  for  your  cook  !*' 

"  I  had  no  such  ideas,"  replied  Bozza  coldly,  "  I  thought  you 
wished  to  bind  to  you  an  artist  whom  you  deemed  not  without 
talent ;  and  to  free  myself  from  all  obligation,  I  sent  you  a 
gift.     Is  not  that  the  custom  ?" 

At  these  words  Valerio,  exasperated,  threw  the  chain  violently 
in  his  face.  Bozza  was  struck  near  the  eye  and  the  blood 
flowed. 

"You  will  answer  to  me  for  this  insult,"  said  he  coolly,  "  if  I 
restrain  myself  here,  it  is  because  one  word  from  me  would  send 
ten  poniards  to  your  heart.     We  shall  meet  again,  I  hope  ?" 

*'  Doubt  it  not,"  replied  Valerio. 

And  they  parted. 

Returning  home,  Valerio  met  Tintoretto,  and  related  to  him 
all  that  had  just  occurred.  He  also  told  him  of  Francesco's 
rolapso.  The  master  was  sincerely  grieved,  but  seeing  that 
Valerio  was  thoroughly  discouraged,  he  took  care  not  to  give 
him  that  vulgar  consolation  which  only  embitters  mortification 
in  ardent  spirits,  On  ^^  totiXx^rj  V^  ^^^^tad  t«  share  his  fears 
for  the  future,  and  lo  x^^;Ktd^oTaA.?ka  ^\»  ^^^^^^  ^V  %Nss^^a«aa^ 
him  in  the  competi^on,  wid^o  oi  ^^  ^^  ^^^r  ^ 
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Bianchini's  school,  that  it  woidd  carry  away  the  prize  from  the 
Zuccati. 

*'  This  is  indeed  sad  to  think  of,"  added  he  ;  "  these  are  men 
who  in  fact  know  nothing  of  art,  but  thanks  to  a  yoimg  man  who 
was  as  ignorant  as  themselves  but  a  short  time  since,  and  thanks 
to  the  perseverance  and  boldnei^s  which  often  succeed  in  the 
room  of  genius,  the  finest  talents  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  seek 
the  shade,  whilst  ignorance,  or  at  any  rate,  bad  taste,  will  sway 
the  sceptre.  Adieu  to  art !  behold  the  days  of  its  decline  are  at: 
hand." 

"  The  evil  is  perhaps  not  imavoidable,  my  dear  master,"  ex- 
claimed Valerio,  stimulated  by  this  feigned  depression.  "  Thank 
God,  the  trial  is  not  come  yet,  and  Bozza  has  not  yet  produced 
his  chef  d*(tuvre,^^ 

"  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,"  Replied  Tintoretto,  "  that  his 
commencement  is  very  fine ;  I  glanced  at  it  yesterday,  when  pas- 
sing San-Fantino,  and  I  was  surprised,  for  I  did  not  think  Bozza 
capable  of  such  a  design.  His  pupil,  young  Antonio,  is  full  of 
talent,  and  besides,  Bartolomeo  retouches  his  attempt  so  minutely 
that  he  will  not  leave  a  fault.  He  also  directs  the  other  two,  and 
the  Bianchini  are  such  servile  copyists,  that  with  a  gopd  master 
they  are  capable  of  designing  well,  by  the  mere  instinct  of  imi- 
tation, without  any  knowledge  of  drawing." 

"  But,  master,"  said  Valerio  anxiously,  "  you  woidd  not  give 
the  prize  to  charlatans,  to  the  injury  of  the  true  servants  of 
art  ?  Neither  would  Messer  Titian  ?" 

"  My  son,  in  this  contest,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  judge 
men,  but  their  productions,  and  for  better  security,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  names  will  be  out  of  the  question.  Besides,  you 
are  aware  that  it  is  customary  to  give  judgment  without  seeing 
the  signature  of  any  work.  An  officer  covers  the  name  with 
paper,  before  submitting  the  picture  to  us.  This  custom  is  a  J 
symbol  of  the  impartiality  by  which  our  judgments  ought  to 
be  dictated.  If  Bozza  surpasses  you,  my  heart  will  bleed,  but 
my  lips  will  declare  the  truth.  If  the  Bianchini  triumph,  I  shall 
think  that  imposture  wins  the  day  over  fidelity,  vice  over  virtue  v 
but  I  am  not  the  Inquisitor,  andWia.-^^  ox^l  Xs^'^NA'^^^^^^^is^st 
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portions  of  enamel  be  more  or  less  well  arranged  in  a  frame- 
work." 

"  I  know  that  well,  master,"  replied  Valerio  a  little  piqued ; 
"  but  why  do  you  think  that  the  school  of  the  Zuccati  will  not 
fmrce  you  to  accord  the  palm  to  them  ?  Such  at  least  is  their 
intention.  Who  asks  for  a  culpable  partiality  ?  We  would  not 
wish  it,  even  supposing  we  could  obtain  it  from  you." 

"  You  appear  to  me  so  much  discouraged,  my  poor  Valerio, 
and  you  have  such  an  enormous  undertaking  to  accomplish,  if 
Francesco*8  health  be  not  shortly  re-established,  that  in  truth  I 
am  alarmed  at  the  position  in  which  you  are  placed.  Besides, 
Francesco  being  ill,  does  your  school  still  exist  ?  You  are  a 
skilful  master,  you  are  endowed  with  a  marvellous  facility,  and 
inspiration  seems  to  hover  round  you.  But  have  you  not  always 
turned  your  back  on  glory?  Are  you  not  insensible  to  the 
applause  of  a  crowd  ?  Do  you  not  prefer  the  seductions  of 
pleasure,  or  the  dolce  far  niente,  to  titles,  riches,  and  honours  ? 
You  are  a  man  admirably  gifted,  my  young  master.  Your  in- 
telligence can  overcome  all  things,  but  it  must  not  be  concealed, 
that  you  are  not  an  artist.  You  disdain  the  strife,  you  despise  the 
stake,  you  are  too  disinterested  even  to  descend  into  the  arena. 
Bozza,  with  but  the  hundredth  part  of  your  genius,  will  sooner 
gain  all  by  ambition,  by  perseverance,  and  by  his  very  hardness 
of  heart." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  master,"  said  Valerio,  who  had  lis- 
tened to  this  discourse  with  a  thoughtful  air.  "  I  thank  you  for 
having  expressed  your  fears  to  me  ;  they  are  the  effects  of  your 
kind  solicitude,  and  are  I  fear  but  too  well  founded.  Neverthe- 
less, master,  we  shall  see  !  Adieu. " 

Speaking  thus,  Valerio,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time 
and  coimtry,  kissed  the  hand  of  the  illustrious  master,  and  with 
light  steps  crossed  the  Eialto. 
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Valerio  upset  everything  on  returning  to  his  studio.  He 
walked  with  energy,  spoke  loudly,  hummed  the  chorus  of  a 
drinking  song  in  rather  a  gloomy  tone,  said  harsh  things  in  a 
tender  manner,  broke  his  tools,  ridiculed  his  pupils,  and  approach- 
ing his  brother's  couch^  embraced  him  passionately,  saying,  with 
an  air  half  crazy,  half  inspired,  "  Be  easy,  Checo,  you  will  soon 
be  well,  you  shall  have  the  first  prize,  we  will  produce  a  chef- 
cTceuvre  at  the  competition ;  come,  come,  nothing  is  lost,  the  muse 
has'not  yet  flown  back  to  her  native  heaven." 

Francesco  looked  at  him  astonished. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said  he, "  you  speak  strangely. 
What  has  happened  ?  Have  you  quarrelled  with  any  one  ?  Have 
you  met  the  Bianchini  ?" 

"  Explain  yourself,  master,  tell  us  what  has  passed,"  added 
Marini.  "  If  I  may  believe  some  reports  I  could  not  help  hear- 
ing this  morning,  Bozza's  picture  is  already  far  advanced,  and  it 
is  said  will  prove  a  chef-d'ceuvre;  this  is  what  torments  you, 
master,  but  re-assure  yourself,  our  efforts. ..." 

*'  Tormented,  I !"  cried  Valerio,  "  and  how  long  pray  have  I 
been  accustomed  to  torment  myself  when  one  of  my  pupils  dis- 
tinguished himself.  At  what  period  of  my  life  have  you  ever 
seen  me  disquieted  or  afflicted  by  the  success  or  triumph  of  an 
artist  ?  Really  !  I !  I  am  envious !     I !  is  it  so  ?" 

"  Wherefore  this  sensitiveness  my  good  master  ?"  said  Ceccato. 
"  Which  of  us  ever  had  such  an  idea  ?  But  tell  us,  we  beg  you, 
whether  it  be  true,  that  Bozza  has  designed  an  admirable  com- 
position ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Valerio,  smiling,  and  suddenly  resuming 
his  ordinary  gaiety  and  gentleness,  "  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
it,  for  I  have  given  him  sufficiently  good  rules.  ..Well^^K^xasis^^ 
you  all  look  so  mournful  ?  What  is  t)ie  T£v«iX\^T  TiQi^  ^  ^x^^  ^^^^S^ 
think  you  were  ao  many  willows  diooi^m^  o^et  ^  ^'v^^''^  xqnsv.- 
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tain !  Let  me  see,  what  can  be  the  matter  ?  Has  Nina  forgotten 
the  dinner?  Has  the  Procurator- Cashier  dictated  a  new  bar- 
barism !  Come,  my  children,  to  work !  there  is  not  a  day  to  be 
lost,  nay,  not  even  an  hour,  quick,  quick,  the  tools  !  the  enamels ! 
the  boxes !  and  let  every  one  surpass  himself,  for  Bozza  is  doing 
great  things,  and  we  must  do  greater  still  !*' 

From  this  moment  joy  and  activity  were  restored  to  the  little 
workshop  of  San  Filippo.     Francesco  appeared  to  return  to  life 
as  he  saw  in  all  these  friendly  faces,  the  gleam  of   hope  and 
sacred  joy,  which  had  already  produced  the  master  pieces  of  the  . 
cupola  of  St.  Mark.     Doubt  had  for  a  moment  oppressed  these 
young  heads,  like  a  leaden  dome  weighing  upon  laughing  Carya- 
tides ;  but  Valerio  had  chased  it  away  with  a  single  pleasantry. 
The  intense  energy  of  his  will  was  concentrated  within  himself, 
and  was  only  manifested  by  an  overflowing  gaiety.     But  an  im- 
portant change  had  taken  place  in  Valerio ;  he  was  no  longer 
the  same  man.     Although  not  infected  by  the  spirit  of  vanity, 
although  not  one  of  those  whose  jealous  minds  cannot  endure 
the  glory  or  triumph  of  another,  yet  he  had  become   religiously 
devoted  to  his  profession  ;  his  character  had  grown  serious,  under 
an  appearance  of  gaiety.     Misfortune  had  woimded  him  in  the 
most  sensitive  part  of  his  soul,  by  affecting  those  dearest  to  him, 
and  proving  to  him  by  severe  lessons,  the  advantages  of  prudence. 
He  had  just  learned  the  reason  of  the  state  of  poverty  in  which 
Francesco  was  left  after  his  trial,  notwithstanding  the  economy 
and  regularity  of  his  life.     When  Valerio  discovered  in  his  bro- 
ther's coffer,  the  acquittances  of  all  his  own  creditors,  he  wept 
like  the  prodigal  son.     Great  souls  have  often  great  defects  but 
they  conquer  them,  and  are  by  this  distinguished  from  the  vulgar 
herd.    Valerio,  after  this  time,  however  rich,  never  departed  from 
the  rules  of  moderation  and  simplicity  he  now,  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart,  imposed  upon  himself.     He  never  even  mentioned  this 
discovery  nor  his  resolution  to  any  one ;  but  his  gratitude  to 
Francesco  was  proved  by  the  devotion  of  his  whole  life  ;  and  his 
firmness  of  piu^ose  by  a  morality  proof  against  every  temptation. 
Serene  joy,  cheexiuYmdxjLstt^^  son^a  and  laughter,  again  woke 
the  sleeping  echoes  oi  ^ke'^XxXa^otV^o*^,  ''^^"'^>a5XiBv^'«.yerY 
severe,  but  t^xe  was  i^o  ^«aJt  ^"^  ^^^^-  "^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  >««^  v 
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handsome  robe  made  of  cloth,  trimmed  with  zibeline,  aiid  a  warm 
velvet  doublet.  Francesco's  strength  increased  as  though  by 
magic ;  Nina  recovered  her  health  and  beauty,  and  became  preg- 
nant  with  a  second  infant,  the  expectation  of  which  consoled  her 
for  the  loss  of  her  first-bom.  The  child  who  had  survived  the 
pestilence  grew  wonderfully,  and  the  little  Marietta  Robusti,  his 
godmother,  often  came  to  play  with  him  in  the  workshop  of  the 
Zuccati.  This  charming  girl  evinced  a  naive  interest  in  the  la 
bours  of  her  youthful  friends,  and  already  showed  great  oapa 
bililies  of  appreciating  their  merits. 

The  eventful  day  at  last  arrived,  and  all  the  pictures  were  car- 
ried into  the  sacristy  of  St.  Mark,  where  the  examining  commit- 
tee were  assembled.  Sansovino  had  been  joined  to  the  artists 
previously  named. 

Valerio  had  done  his  utmost,  and  a  lively  hope  reigned  in  his 
bosom.  He  went  to  the  competition,  with  that  noble  confidence 
which  does  not  exclude  the  truest  modesty.  He  loved  art  for 
itself ;  he  was  happy  in  having  done  justice  to  his  own  concep- 
tions, and  no  human  injustice  could  deprive  him  of  this  innocent 
satisfaction.  Francesco  was  visibly  agitated,  but  with  no  feelings 
of  false  shame,  hatred,  or  jealousy.  His  pale,  but  beautiful  coun- 
tenance, his  delicate  and  trembling  lips,  his  bearing,  at  once 
timid  and  proud,  deeply  interested  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. All  desired  to  award  the  prize  to  him,  but  their  atten- 
tion was  diverted  by  the  appearance  of  a  man  so  worn,  so 
painfully  agitated,  so  convulsively  bent,  whilst  paying  his  salu- 
tations, half  fearfully,  half  insolently,  that  they  were  at  first 
startled,  as  one  often  is  by  the  aspect  of  a  madman.  Soon,  how- 
ever, Bozza  recovered  his  sang-froid,  and  assumed  a  more  be- 
coming manner,  but  he  felt  every  moment  ready  to  swoon. 

The  mosaists  waited  in  an  adjoining  room,  whilst  the  painters 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of  their  productions.  After  an 
hour's  time,  which  to  Bozza  seemed  an  age,  they  were  sum- 
moned, and  Tintoretto,  stepping  forward  to  meet  them,  begged 
them  to  seat  themselves  in  silence.  This  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  His  austere  countenance  gave  no  hmfc  Cil  nJ^^s;. 
which  each  one  longed  so  ardeutly  \jo  ^"a^oN^x,  KSS.  *l<^  <^- 
pressed,  and  breathed  with  difficTiit^,  ^^^^-^  ^^^  V^'ssN*'  ^^^^ 
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v^ently.  When  seated  in  their  appointed  place,  Titiaii,  as  chief 
of  the  Commission,  placing  himself  near  the  pictures,  which 
were  ranged  in  a  line  upon  the  wall,  read  the  following  formula, 
with  a  firm  and  sonorous  voice : 

^*  We,  Vecelll.  sumamed  Titian,  Jacopo  Robiisti,  sumamed 
Tintoretto,  Jacopo  Sansovino,  Jacopo  Pistoja,  Andrea  Schiayone, 
Paolo  Cagliari,  sumamed  Veronese,  all  masters  in  painting,  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Senate,  and  the  honourable  and  fraternal  Cor- 
poration of  Painters,  commissioned  by  the  glorious  Republic  of 
Venice,  and  nominated  by  the  venerable  Council  of  Ten,  to  the 
functions  of  judges  of  the  works  presented  at  this  competition ;  with 
•the  help  of  Crod,  the  light  of  reason,  and  integrity  of  heart,  have 
examined  attentively,  conscientiously^Jand  impartially ,  the  said  pro- 
ductions, and  have  unanimously  declared,  as  alone  worthy  of 
being  promoted  to  the  chief  mastership  and  direction  of  all  the 
imder-mentioned  masters,  the  author  of  the  picture  upon  which 
we  have  inscribed  No.  I.,  with  the  Seal  of  the  Conunission. 
This  picture,  of  the  name  of  whose  author  we  are  entirely  igno- 
rant, faithful  to  our  oath  of  not  reading  the  signatures  before  we 
pronounce  our  opinion  as  to  the  respective  merits,  will  now  be 
displayed  to  your  eyes  and  to  ours." 

At  the  same  moment,  Tintoretto  withdrew  the  veil  which  co- 
vered the  picture,  and  took  away  the  band  which  concealed  the 
signature.  A  cry  of  joy  escaped  Francesco.  The  successful 
picture  was  his  brother's.  Valeric,  who  had  never  in  his  wildest 
hopes,  expected  more  than  the  second  prize,  was  dumb  with  sur- 
prise, and  only  yielded  to  his  own  delight  when  be  witnessed 
the  transport  of  his  brother. 

The  second  picture  crowned  was  that  of  Francesco,  and  the 
third  that  of  Bozza.  But  when  Tintoretto,  who  pitied  his  an- 
guish, and  imagined  he  should  confer  great  joy  upon  him, 
turned  round,  expecting  to  see  him,  like  the  others,  rise  and 
imcover  himself,  he  was  forced  to  summon  him  three  times. 
Bozza  remained  motionless,  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  and  his  head  8\mk  upon  his  bosom.  The  third 
prize  was  too  fat  \)e\o>N  \i\&  «ie^sv\x^\v.  His  teeth  were  so  firmly 
closed,  and  his  \im\>^  fto  ^oTvV-t^^i^fc^^^Os^^^^^i^^  ^^^^^^^s^^ 
almost  carried  a^ay  ai^ex  V\.e  e^m^^^^^v.^^^^^^-^. 
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The  last  prizes  were  given  to  Ceccato,  Gian  Antonio  Bian- 
chini,  and  Marini.  The  two  other  Bianchini  failed,  but  the  E^- 
public  afterwards  employed  them  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  number  of  master  mosaists  had  been  too  much  limited.  But 
their  tasks  were  assigned  to  J^them  in  establishments  were  they 
were  no  longer  in  contact  or  rivalship  with  the  Zuccati,  and 
thenceforward  their  hatred  became  utterly  powerless. 


CHAPTER  XXIVJ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sitting,  Titian  exhorted  the  young 
laureates,  not  to  fancy  that  they  had  arrived  at  perfection,  but  long 
and  faithfully  to  study  the  models  of  the  old  masters,  and  the  car- 
toons of  the  painters.  "  It  is  in  vain,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
vulgar  crowd  bow  down  and  adore  at  the  sight  of  brilliant  frag- 
ments, skilfully  put  together,  and  bearing  a  coarse  resemblance 
to  objects  of  worship ;  it  is  in  vain  that  prejudiced  people  deny 
that  mosaic  is  capable  of  attaining  to  the  beauty  of  design  of 
fresco  painthig ;  let  those  amongst  you  who  feel  by  what  dif- 
ferent sentiments  they  have  merited  our  suffirages,  and  surpassed 
their  competitors,  persevere  in  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  study 
of  nature  ;  and  let  those  who  have  committed  the  error  of  work- 
ing without  any  rule  and  settled  conviction  profit  by  their  defeat, 
and  give  themselves  up  sincerely  to  study.  It  is  never  too  late 
to  abjure  a  false  system,  to  make  up  for  lost  time." 

He  then  entered  into  a  detailed  examination  of  all  the  produc- 
tions   submitted  to  the  commission,  and  fully  explained  their 
beauties  and  defects.     He  particularly  dwelt  on  Bo-LTa.'^*  ^\:v^'«»^ 
after  haying  bestowed  great  praise  "vr^ou  ^<&  ^o^a  ^cs^^'cfi*  ^^"^^ 
picture.    He  found  Yault  witli  Hs  Saai\.  ^etcnaa  Vst  ^'^  nssn.^'^^s^- 
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fill  character  of  the  outlme8,and  a  certain  hardness  <^  expression 
more  fitted  for  a  Pagan  wanior  than  a  Christian  saint,  a  conven- 
tional  style  of  oolomring,  utterly  dcToid  oi  yitality,  and  a  cold, 
almost  a  contemptuous  expression.  "  It  is  a  fine  figrore,"  said 
he,  "  but  it  is  not  St  Jerome." 

Titian  also  spoke  of  the  Bianchini,  and  endeavoured  to  soften 
the  bitterness  of  their  utter  £ulure  by  praising  their  work  in  a 
certain  point  of  view.  As  it  was  his  custom  always  to  mix  more 
honey  than  wormwood  in  his  discourse,  after  praising  the  manual 
part  of  their  work  he  endeavoured  also  to  say  something  favour- 
able of  the  deagn,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  compliment  he  was  in- 
tomipted  by  Tintoretto,  who  pronounced  these  words,  still  pre- 
served in  the  record : 

"  I  have  given  no  judgment  upon  these  figures,  nor  upon  their 
merits,  because  I  have  not  been  ordered  so  to  do.'* 

After  this  memorable  morning,  Titian  gave  a  great  dinner  to 
all  the  painters  of  the  Commission,  and  to  the  crowned  mosaists. 
The  little  Marietta  appeared  dressed  as  a  sybil,  and  it  was  on 
that  evening  that  Titian  sketched  from  her,  his  design  for  the 
head  of  the  infant  Virgin,  in  the  fine  picture  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  at  Venice.  Bozza  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance. 

The  repast  was  magnificent.  The  health  of  the  laureates  was 
joyously  drank.  Titian  observed  with  utter  astonishment  the 
countenance  and  manners  of  Francesco.  He  could  not  under- 
stand fraternal  afiection  so  tender,  so  devoted,  and  such  a  total 
absence  of  jealousy  in  an  artist ;  he  was  quite  aware  that  Fran- 
cesco was  not  without  ambition  ;  but  Francesco's  heart  was  yet 
greater  than  his  genius.  Valerio  was  in  ecstacy  at  his  brother's 
joy.  At  times  he  was  so  overcome  by  it,  that  he  became  sad. 
At  dessert.  Marietta  Robusti  proposed  Titian's  health,  and  soon 
after,  Francesco,  rising,  cup  in  hand,  said  with  a  radiant 
brow, — "  I  drink  to  my  master,  Valerio  Zuccato."  The  two 
brothers  threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  and  mingled 
their  tears.  The  good  priest  Alberto,  it  is  said,  became  a  littk 
more  than  TeaaoTkB)5Vf  e:!L«d\i&d^  ^^t  tasting  only  a  few  drops  of 
the  Greek  winea  ^\ac\L  ^<fe  o^Oaax  ^^^\.^^^x^  ^^'^^^^Kss^C^'^n^ 
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tion  was  expended  in  an  increase  of  friendship  and  admiration. 
Old  Zuccato  came,  towards  the  end  of  the  dinner,  but  not  in  a 
very  good  humour.  "  Many  thanks,  n.  aster,"  he  replied  to  Titian, 
who  offered  him  a  cup  of  wine,  "  but  how  can  you  wish  me  to 
drink  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?" 

"  Is  it  not  the  finest  day  of  your  life,  my  old  friend  ?"  replied 
Titian,  "  and  is  not  that  reason  enough  for  emptying  a  flagon  of 
Samos  with  your  friends  ?" 

** No  master,"  replied  the  old  man,  "this  day  is  not  fine  for 
me.  It  binds  my  sons  to  an  ignoble  trade  for  ever,  and  condemns 
two  geniuses,  of  the  first  order,  to  unworthy  labours.  Many 
thanks,  but  I  see  no  great  reason  for  drinking  in  that." 

He  was  however  a  little  softened  when  his  sons  proposed  his 
health ;  and  then  the  KttliB  Marietta  came  caressingly,  to  play 
with  the  silver  curls  of  his  beard,  entreating,  for  what  she  termed 
her  husband's  pardon. 

"  Eh !  my  pretty  one,"  said  Zuccato,  "  does  that  pleasantry  still 
last  ?" 

"  It  lasts  so  well  that  I  am  anxious  to  have  the  betrothment 
feast  as  soon  as  possible,"  replied  Tintoretto  smiling. 

History  does  not  say  whether  this  feast  ever  took  place,  nor 
whether  Valerio  Zuccato  married  Marietta  Robusti.  However, 
we  may  believe,  that  they  remained  intimate,  and  that  the  two 
families  formed  thenceforward  but  one.  Francesco  wished  in 
vain  to  abdicate  his  authority  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of  his 
brother,  whose  perseverance  compelled  him  to  re-assume  the 
station  of  first  master ;  so  that  Valerio's  title  remained  purely 
honorary. 

The  school  of  the  Zuccati  again  became  flourishing  and  joyous^ 
nothing  Was  altered  except  that  Valerio  led  a  regular  life,  an^ 
that  Gian  Antonio  Bianchini,  induced  by  good  examples,  and 
gained  by  kind  behaviour,  became  a  worthy  artist  in  talent  and 
in  conduct.  Happy  days  arose  from  this  new  horizon,  and  the 
Zuccati  produced  many  other  chefs  Scswre^  the  details  of  which 
would  be  too  long ;  and  besides,  my  children,  you  have  plenty 
of  leisure  to  go  and  admire  them  yourselves  in  our  catha<kibL^,  '^V^ 
St.  Jerome  ot  Bozza  i»  in  the  liall  oi  tiife  Tt^^svsii  -» *^^*^  cjl^^^sk 
Antonio  is  in  the  sacristy  of  St*  M.ar\L,  t\v«A.  oi  'Ljxcft^J^  ^^ 
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as  a  present  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  I  am  unable  to  say  what  has 
become  of  it. 


Here  finished  the  Abba's  tale.  Many  enquiries  were  made 
about  Bozza.  Notwithstanding  the  great  faults  of  this  artist, 
his  sufferings  interested  us.  "  Bozza,"  replied  the  Abb^,  "could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  working  under  the  orders  of  the  Zuccati. 
The  fear  of  finding  them  still  generous,  after  all  his  injuries,  was 
more  terrible  to  him  than  that  of  any  punishment.  He  wandered 
from  town  to  town,  working  now  at  Bologna,  now  at  Padua ; 
living  on  little,  and  gaining  still  less.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
talents,  and  his  diploma,  his  haughty  manners  and  his  gloomy 
air  inspired  distrust.  He  cared  little  for  poverty,  but  obscurity  I 
was  the  torment  of  his  life.  After  some  years  he  returned  to 
Venice,  and  the  Zuccati  obtained  for  him  a  mastership,  and  em- 
plojnnent.  Times  were  altered ;  the  Government  had  become 
less  strict  in  its  reforms.  Bozza  might  work,  but  it  appeared  that 
Tintoretto  could  never  forgive  his  past  conduct  with  respect  to 
the  Zuccati.  The  inflexible  old  man,  forced  to  furnish  him  with 
cartoons,  made  him  wait  for  them  so  long,  that  a  letter  of  Bozza's 
still  remains,  wherein  he  complains  of  being  reduced  to  destitu- 
tion, by  the  interminable  delays  of  the  master.  The  Zuccati 
had  nothing  of  this  kind  to  fear  ;  they  could  design  their  own 
subjects ;  and  besides,  they  were  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  the 
masters.  They  carried  the  mosaic  art  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  has  never  been  equalled.  Bozza  has  left  fine  works,  but 
he  could  not  conquer  his  defects,  because  his  soul  was  incom- 
plete."    . 

Marini  and  Ceccato  appear  to  have  survived  the  Zuccati,  and 
to  have  taken  their  place  in  the  first  rank  of  mastership. 

"  And  now,  my  Mends,"  added  the  Abb^,  "  if  you  examine 
the  magnificent  mosaic  panels  of  the  great  age  of  Venetian  paint- 
ing, and  if  you  remember  what  I  showed  to  you  the  other  day,  at 
Torcello,  on  tbefeagiaeiit^of  the  ancient  Byzantine  gypso-plastic, 
you  will  see  tliat  ftie  ^.e^^^Mx-^  oi  'Occka  ^oitsv^^Ni^  ^^cvss^SssSsw^  ^*al  was 
united  witli  tYiat  ot  ^a:m>Mi^,  ^xa}e^  ^^  'e^^^  ^'l  Si^^  -lis^,a53^^^ 
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but  that  later^  when  left  to  itself^  mosaic  art  degenerated,  and 
ended  by  being  entirely  lost.  Florence  seems  to  have  i^onopo- 
lized  this  art ;  but  she  has  reduced  it  to  mere  decoration.  The 
new  chapel  of  the  Medici  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  the 
materials  employed  in  its  adornment ;  lapis  lazuli,  veined  with 
gold,  the  most  precious  marUes,  ambergris,  coral,  alabaster,  and 
malachite,  are  displayed  in  arabesques  and  ornaments,  designed 
in  Y&y  pure  taste  ;  but  our  old  pictures,  of  unalterable  colour- 
ing, our  brilliant  enamels,  so  ingeniously  obtained  in  every  desir- 
able shade,  by  the  glass-manufacture  at  Murano,  our  illustrious 
master-mosaists,  our  rich  corporations,  and  our  joyous  companies 
— cJl  these  exist  now  only  to  prove,  by  their  monimients,  their 
ruins,  or  their  memories,  the  splendbur  of  times  long  passed 
away." 

Day  appeared  in  the  horizon ;  grey  sea-guUs  rose  up  in  flocks 
from  the  marshes  of  Palestrina,  and  in  every  direction  ploughed 
the  atmosphere,  which  was  becoming  sensibly  lighter  every 
moment.  The  sun  rose  with  a  rapidity  new  to  me ;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  morning  threw  me  into  a  kind  of  ecstacy. 

"  Behold  the  only  blessing  of  which  the  foreigner  cannot  de- 
prive us,"  said  the  Abb^,  with  a  mournful  smile ;  "  if  a  procla- 
mation coidd  prevent  the  sun  from  shining  radiantly  above  our 
cupolas,  three  police  officers  would  have  been  sent  long  ago  to 
order  him  to  keep  his  smiles  and  looks  of  love  for  the  walls  of 
Vienna." 


END   OF   THE   MOSAIC   MASTERS. 
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A  VENETIAN  TRADITION. 


According  to  our  usual  custom,  we  were  sitting  under  the  Veranda ; 
the  evening  was  stormy,  the  sky  covered  with  black  clouds,  which 
emitted  frequent  gleams  of  lightning.  We  were  all  sitting  in  such 
melancholy  silence,  that  one  would  have  thought  the  heaviness  of 
the  atmosphere  had  taken  possession  of  our  hearts,  and  in  reality 
we  felt  almost  tearfuUy  inclined.  Beppa,  too,  usually  the  gayest 
of  the  gay,  seemed  quite  given  up  to  sad  thoughts.  In  vain  did 
the  Abb^,  who  appeared  himself  to  be  much  oppressed  by  the  sad- 
ness of  the  company,  endeavour  by  aU  means  in  his  power,  to  re- 
animate the  spirits  of  our  friend.  Neither  his  questions,  sarcasms, 
nor  entreaties,  could  rouse  her  from  her  reverie ;  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  sky,  and  her  fingers  strayed  at  hazard  over  the  chords 
of  her  guitar ;  she  seemed  to  be  totally  unconscious  of  anything 
passing  around  her,  and  given  up  to  listening  to  the  plaintive  tones 
of  her  instrument,  and  watching  the  capricious  wanderings  of  the 
clouds.  The  good  Abb^  Panorio,  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of 
his  efforts,  turned  to  me,  saying  : — 

"  Come,  dear  Zorzi,  now  try  your  power  over  the  capricious 
beauty.     There   exists    between  you  two,  a  kind  of  magnetic 
sympathy,  which  is   stronger  than  all  my  reasoning,   and  the 
sound  of  your  voice  will  often  wake  her  froxa  >^<^  tsl^^^sX  \&i;2iQEc\&Q^ 
dreams. " 
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"  The  magnetic  sympathy  which  you  notice,  my  dear  Abb^, 
proceeds  from  the  entire  identity  of  our  sentiments.  We  have, 
through  life,  suffered  and  thought  alike,  and  our  mutual  knowledge 
of  each  other's  ideas  informs  us,  what  exterior  drcamstances  have 
awakened  their  power.  I  wiU  wager  that  I  can  divine,  if  not  the 
exact  subject,  at  least  the  nature  of  her  reverie/* 

And  turning  to  Beppa  :  "  Carissima,'*  said  I^  "to  which  of  our 
sisters  are  your  sad  thoughts  dedicated  ?*' 

^  "  To  the  most  beautiful,"  said  she,  without  turning  round,  "  to 
the  noblest,  to  the  most  unhappy." 

"When  died  she  ?"  said  I,  already  really  interested  for  one  \dio 
occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  memory  of  my  noble-minded  friend, 
and  wishing  to  associate  my  regrets  also  with  a  destiny,  of  which 
I  imagined  I  could  not  be  entirely  ignorant. 

"  She  died  at  the  end  of  last  winter,  the  same  evening  on  which 
the  masquedbali  was  given  at  the  Servilio  Palace.  She  had  borne 
many  sorrows,  she  had  overcome  many  dangers,  she  had  passed 
through  terrible  emotions  without  blenching,  and  she  disa^eared 
firom  our  sight,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind,  as  though  she  had  been 
stricken  by  a  thunderbolt.  £very  one  in  Venice  knew  her  moie 
or  less,  but  I  better  than  any,  for  none  loved  her  so  much  ;  and  in 
order  to  understand  her,  the  inspiration  of  perfect  love  was  neces- 
sary. Many  do  not  believe  in  her  death,  though  she  has  never 
re-appeared  since  the  evening  I  allude  to.  They  say  she  has 
often  disi^peared  before,  and  may  yet  return ;  but  I  know  that  she 
will  return  no  more,  and  that  her  career  is  ended*  Could  I  still 
doubt,  I  would  ;  but  she  contrived  to  inform  me  of  the  fatal  tmth 
by  him  who  was  the  unhappy  cause  of  it.  And  what  a  death ! 
The  greatest  sorrow  of  this  age  of  sorrows  !  And  her  life ! — ^what 
a  life !  So  foil  of  beauty  and  contrast,  so  mysterious,  so  hrilliant, 
so  sad,  so  s]dendid,  to  enthusiastic,  so  austere,  so  voluptuous,  so 
complete  in  all  points  of  resemblance  with  all  human  things  !  No ! 
No  life  and  no  death  have  ever  resembled  hers.  She  alone,  in 
this  prosaic  age,  has  been  enabled  to  suppress  all  the  comiiQii 
realities  of  life,  and  to  leave  nothing  but  its  poetry.  FaiAfol  to 
the  old  customs  oi  1^  'oa^^ox^  vnaXn^sc^ss^^  ^Scift.  \&fi5Cfir  a^pteed 
until  dusk;  ma8qued,\>utmV^xcl^sX.^^  "^^^^\a.^^W^ 
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habitant  ai  the  city  who  has  not  met  her,  wandering  throu|^  the 
squares  or  streets,  or  who  has  not  p^ceived  h^  gondola  stationary 
in  some  canal ;  but  no  one  ever  yet  saw  her  leave  or  enter  it ;  and 
although  none  was  left  in  charge  of  it,  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  rob  it.  It  was  painted  and  equipped  just  like  all  other  gondolas, 
and  yet  every  one  recognized  it ;  even  the  children  all  knew  '  the 
gondola  of  the  Masque/  As  to  its  destination,  or  where  its  mis- 
tress came  from  in  the  evening,  or  returned  to  at  morning«no  one 
could  even  form  a  conjecture/* 

The  Custom-house  officers  often  saw  a  black  shadow  gUding 
through  the  Lagunes,  and,  mistaking  it  for  a  smuggler's  bark, 
pursued  it  into  the  open  sea;  but  when  da}Hght  broke,  nothing 
offered  itself  to  their  view,  which  resembled  the  object  of  their 
pursuit,  and  at  last  they  became  so  accustomed  to  its  appearance, 
that  they  contented  themselves  with  saying  :  "  There  is  the  gon- 
dola of  the  Masque  again/*  Every  night  this  mysterious  Masque 
traversed  the  town,  seeking  no  one  knew  what.  Now  it  was  seen 
in  the  large  open  squares,  then  in  the  obscurest  streets,  now  on  the 
bridges,  then  under  the  piazzas  of  the  noblest  palaces,  in  the  most 
frequented  and  in  the  most  desert  places.  Sometimes  its  pace  was 
slow,  sometimes  fast ;  it  went — ^it  came — apparently  heedless  alike 
of  crowds  or  sohtude.  It  never  stopped.  It  appeared  to  con- 
template with  an  impassioned  admiration,  the  houses,  the  monu- 
ments, the  canals ,  and  the  blue  sky,  and  even  to  inhale  the  very 
atmosphere  with  delight.  When  the  Masque  recognized  a  friend, 
it  signed  to  him  to  follow,  and'  both  disappeared.  Many  a  time 
has  it  led  me  £q[>art.from  the  crowd,  and  seeking  some  sequestered 
place,  we  have  conversed  on  subjects  interesting  to  us  both.  I 
always  followed  with  confidence,  because  of  our  friendship ;  but 
many  to  whom  it  gave  the  sign  of  invitation,  did  not  dare  to  ac- 
cept it.  Strange  reports  were  afloat,  and  cooled  the  courage  of 
the  most  intrepid.  It  was  whispered  that  many  young  men,  be- 
lieving that  they  had  discovered  a  lovely  face  and  figure  under  the 
masque  and  black  robe,  had  become  enamoured  of  her,  as  much 
from  the  singularity  and  mystery  of  her  proceedings,  as  from  her 
imagined  beauty,  and  that,  having  been  so  im^twd&T^  "»&  \Rk  \sS^^ssr 
her,  horn  that  moment  they  had  diaappeai^d,    TVjkfe  ^^^^^»^i»^^ss»^ 
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remarked  that  all  these  young  people  were  Austrians,  directed  dieir 
energies  to  learn  their  fate,  and  to  seize  the  alleged  cause  of  their 
disappearance. 

But  they  had  no  better  fortune  than  the  custom-bouse  officers ; 
the  young  foreigners  never  re-appeared,  nor  could  they  ever  lay 
bands  upon  the  Masque.  A  strange  adventure  too,  which  hi^- 
pened  at  this  time»  still  further  discouraged  the  most  daring  officers 
of  the  Viennese  inquisition.  Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  ap- 
prehend the  Masque  at  night,  two  of  the  most  zealous  officers  re- 
solved to  wait  till  she  rejoined  her  gondola,  and  then  to  seize  her. 
One  evening,  when  they  saw  it  fastened  at  the  Quay  of  the  Escla- 
vons,  they  went  down  and  concealed  themselves  in  it.  They  re- 
mained all  night  without  seeing  any  one,  but  an  hour  before  day- 
break they  thought  they  felt  the  bark  detached.  They  rose  8ilen%, 
and  prepared,  as  they  thought,  to  spring  upon  their  prey,  but  on 
the  instant  a  terrible  blow  or  shock  made  both  the  gondola  and  the 
unlucky  Austrian  police  officers  lose  their  equilibrium.  One  was 
drowned,  and  the  other  only  saved  by  the  immediate  assistance 
rendered  by  some  smugglers.  The  next  morning  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  of  the  gondola,  and  the  police  would  have  imag^ed  it  had 
sunk  for  ever,  but  that  the  very  next  evening  it  was  fastened  at  the 
same  place,  in  precisely  the  same  state.  At  last  a  superstitious 
terror  seized  all  the  myrmidons  of  the  law,  and  none  were  willing 
again  to  tempt  the  adventure.  The  Masque  was  no  further  inter- 
fered with,  and  went  and  came  as  heretofore. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  autumn,  a  young  Austrian  officer;  named 
Franz  lichtenstein,  joined  the  garrison  here.  He  was  a  young 
man,  of  an  impassioned  and  enthusiastic  character,  and  the  germ  of 
all  noble  and  grand  sentiments  existed  in  his  soul  as  if  by  instinct. 
Notwithstanding  his  bad  political  education  as  an  aristocrat,  he  had 
kept  his  mind  free  from  prejudice,  and  had  a  heartfelt  enthusiasin 
for  liberty.  His  position  prevented  him  from  expressing  this 
openly,  but  as  soon  as  his  public  duties  were  finished,  he  discarded 
his  uniform,  which  in  his  mind  was  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
crimes  of  the  government  he  served,  and  hastened  to  seek  those 
friends  in  the  city  ^Yio\MjA\i^«ft-  ^\xx^8tfivft$i.\r^\aa.\si!»vt&  and  virtue, 
with  whom  to  mteTc\iax\g^\i'^  xV^m^Xa  ^sA  ^ixswT^SNsi,j^:^,^  ^^.,«s^ 
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idways  delighted  to  hear  him  speak  of  Venice.  He  gazed  on  her 
with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  mourned  over  her  degradation,  and  wor- 
shipped her  with  almost  a  Venetian's  love.  He  was  never  tired  of 
wandering  through  the  city;  and  expatiating  on  her  beauties.  His 
pride  seemed  to  be  in  knowing  her  better  than  those  who  claimed 
her  as  their  native  land. 

In  his  nocturnal  wanderings  he  had  encountered  the  Masque, 
and  at  first  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  it,  until  he  noticed 
that  it  seemed  actuated  by  the  same  curiosity  and  feelings  as  him- 
self, and  this' strange  coincidence  was  remarked  upon  by  him  to 
several  persons.  He  was  reminded  of  the  mysterious  dangers  sur- 
rounding the  veiled  stranger,  and  advised  to  be  on  his  guard.  But 
brave,  even  to  temerity,  these  warnings,  instead  of  startling  him, 
only  inspired  him  with  an  ardent  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  inscrutable  personage  who  had  produced  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  general  mind.  Wishing  to  preserve  his  incognito  as 
carefully  as  the  Masque  preserved  hers,  he  dressed  himself  as  one 
of  middle  rank,  and  thus  pursued  his  nocturnal  excursions.  He 
was  not  long  in  meeting  the  object  of  his  search  ;  one  fine  moon- 
light night  he  saw  the  Masque  standing  before  the  beautiful  church 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul.  She  seemed  to  be  contemplating  with 
extreme  admiration  the  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  Portal.  The 
Count  approached  with  slow  and  silent  steps ;  she  did  not  seem  to 
hear  him,  and  did  not  move  from  her  position.  Having  waited  a 
moment  or  two  in  order  to  see  if  he  were  discovered,  he  now  ap- 
proached nearer.  He  heard  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  she  sang,  but 
in  so  low  a  tone  that  he  could  not  distinguish  the  words ;  but  after 
a  moment's  attention  he  recognized  the  patois  of  a  popular  air, 
which  he  had  often  heard  sung  in  the  streets.  Being  himself  a 
good  musician,  and  endowed  with  an  excellent  memory,  he  even 
joined  in  the  melody  ;  but  instead  of  stopping,  as  he  had  feared,  the 
Masque  continued  her  song,  and  their  voices  rose  into  the  air  in 
beautiful  harmony  together.  When  the  song  was  ended,  Franz, 
who  did  not  understand  the  Venetian  dialect,  but  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Italian,  spoke  to  her  in  pure  Tuscan. 

"  Honour  to  those ;"  said' he,  "  Yvoiioxxi  «xi^  "WY^vaJKaa  \si  ^^^'we. 
who  Jove  Venice," 
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"  Who  art  thoa  ?"  said  the  Masque,  in  a  full  8oiK>roufl  voioe, 
which,  however,  fell  upon  the  ear  like  that  of  a  sightixigale. 

''  An  idolater  of  Beauty." 

"  Art  thou  of  those,  whose  brutal  love  would  enslave  free  Beaut/, 

or  one,  who,  kneeling  before  her,  captive  and  in  sorrow,  woald 

join  his  tears  to  hers  ?** 

"  When  the  bu-d  of  night  sees  his  bosom*6  rose  giving  forth  her 

beauty  to  the  evening  breeze,  he  sings  in  the  fulness  of  bis  joy ; 

when  he    sees  her  fading  beneath  the  withering  breath  of  the 

storm-cloud,  he  hides  his  head  and  mourns.     So  does  my  soul  for 

Venice.** 

"  Follow  me,  then ;  thou  art  one  of  my  elect.'*  And  seizing 
the  young  man*s  hand,  she  drew  him  towards  the  church.  When 
he  felt  the  cold  hand  of  the  unknown  touch  his,  and  saw  that  she 
directed  her  steps  towards  the  gloomy  church,  the  sinister  histories 
he  had  heard  involuntarily  recurred  to  his  mind,  and,  seized  with  a 
momentary  terror,  he  stopped  short.  The  masqued  figure  turned 
round,  and  fixing  a  scrutinizing  glance  upon  him,  said  : 

"  Thou  art  afraid !     Adieu." 

Then  dropping  his  hand,  she  was  moving  hastily  away,  when 
Franz,  repenting  of  his  hesitation,  sprang  forward,  and  catching 
her  by  the  hand  again,  exclaimed  : 

"  No  !  I  am  not  afraid.     Let  us  go  on." 

She  continued  her  route  without  repl3nng ;  but  instead  of  going 
towards  the  church,  as  at  first  she  seemed  inclined,  she  dived  into 
one  of  the  little  streets  which  led  from  the  square.  The  moon  was 
now  clouded,  and  the  greatest  obscurity  reigned  in  the  city.  Franz 
could  scarcely  see  where  he  placed  his  feet,  and  could  distingiush 
nothing  in  the  dark  shadows  which  surrounded  him.  From  time 
to  time,  a  few  gleams  of  light  served  to  show  him  the  banks  of  a 
canal,  abridge,  a  vault,  or  some  unknown  portion  of  a  labyrinth  of 
obscure  and  winding  streets,  and  then  all  was  dark  again.  He 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  total  stranger  to  this  part  of  Venice* 
and  quite  at  the  mercy  of  his  guide.  But,"  resolved  to  brave  every- 
thing, he  testified  no  disquietude,  and  followed  his  ccmdoctrea 
without  making  a  ^^^  ^^^tn^^ti.  M^j^x  «.  lon^  hoar's  walk, 
the  masqued  ^gvxte  s^o^^^^. 
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"  It  is  well,"  said  she  ;  "  you  have  a  brave  heart ;  had  you  shown 
the  least  sign  of  fear,  this  meeting  would  have  been  our  last ;  but 
you  have  been  imperturbable,  and  I  am  satisfied.  To-morrow, 
again,  we  will  meet  opposite  the  church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul 
at  eleven  o'clock. — ^Do  not  endeavour  to  follow  me,  it  would  be 
useless.  Go  down  this  little  street  to  the  right,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  in  St.  Mark's  Place.     Au  revoir.'* 

She  pressed  his  hand  warmly,  and  disappeared  before  he  had 
time  to  reply.  The  Count  remained  motionless  for  some  minutes, 
astonished  at  all  that  had  happened,  and  undecided  what  course  to 
pursue.  But  after  reflecting  on  the  small  chance  he  had  of  tracing 
this  mysterious  person,  and  the  risk  he  should  return  of  losing  him- 
self in  the  pursuit,  he  determined  to  return  home ;  and  following  her 
directions,  in  a  few  minutes  he  found  himself  in  St.  Mark's  Square, 
and  soon  regained  his  hotel. 

The  next  day  he  was  punctual  to  the  rendezvous.  He  reached 
the  square  just  as  the  clock  struck  eleven ;  and  saw  the  Masque 
waiting  for  him  on  the  steps  of  the  church-door 

"  It  is  well,"  said  she,  thou  art  exact — ^let  us  enter." 
She  turned  abruptly  towards  the  church.  Franz,  who  saw  the 
door  was  closed,  and  knew  that  it  was  never  open  at  night,  thought 
she  must  be  mad.  But  what  was  his  surprise  as  he  saw  it  yield 
to  the  first  effort.  He  followed  his  guide  mechanically,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  had  entered,  shut  the  door  upon  them.  They  were 
in  darkness ;  but  Franz  recollecting  that  the  inner  door,  which 
separated  them  from  the  nave,  had  no  lock,  felt  no  uneasiness,  and 
was  preparing  to  push  it  open.  But  she  stopped  him,  saying 
abruptly — 

**  Have  you  ever  been  in  this  church  before  ?'* 
**  Twenty  times,"  replied  he,  '*  and  know  it  as  well  as  the  archi- 
tect himself." 

"  Say  rather  you  think  you  know  it,  for  in  truth  you  are  quite 
ignorant  of  it.     Now  enter." 

Franz  pushed  open  the  door,  and  entered  the  body  of  the  church. 
It  was  brilhantly  illuminated,  though  completely  deserted. 

"What  ceremony  is  to  be  celebrated  to-night?"  said  FraiM.^ 
stupified  with  astonishment. 
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"  None  ;  the  church  expected  me.  FoUow  me." 
The  Count  endeavoured  in  yain  to  understand  the  sense  oi  the 
words  which  the  Masque  addressed  to  him,  bat  yielding  to  the 
mystery  of  the  moment,  he  followed  obediently.  She  led  him  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  church,  and  made  lum  remark,  compre* 
hend,  and  admire  the  general  disposition  of  its  parts.  Then  passing 
to  details,  she  explained  the  construction  of  the  naye,  the  columns, 
the  chapels,  the  altars,  the  statues,  the  pictures,  the  ornaments, 
showed  him  the  design  of  each  part,  explained  the  idea  concealed 
in  each  device,  and  proceeding  from  each  detaD  to  the  beantifiBl 
whole,  she  made  him  as  it  were  enter  into  the  very  mind  and  spirit 
of  the  architect.  Franz  listened  with  a  religious  attention  to  every 
word  that  fell  from  the  eloquent  lips,  which  seemed  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  enlightening  him,  and  every  moment  felt  more  and 
more  how  little  he  had  previously  understood  even  that  which  to 
him  had  appeared  easy  of  comprehension.  By  the  time  she  had 
finished,  the  pale  light  of  morning  was  dinming  the  lustre  of  the 
wax-tapers.  Although  she  had  spoken  for  hours,  and  had  not 
rested  all  the  time,  neither  her  voice  nor  gestures  showed  a  symp- 
tom of  fiettigue.  But  her  head  was  sunk  upon  her  bosom,  which  > 
heaved  violently,  and  the  sighs  which  it  breathed  forth  might  be 
distinctly  heard.  Suddenly  she  raised  her  head,  and  upliftbig  her  , 
arms  to  heaven,  exclaimed :  i 

"  Oh  !  Servitude,  Servitude  !" 

Tears  dropping  from  beneath  her  masque,  fell  upon  her  \Aa/k 
robe.  i 

"  Why  do  you  weep !"  exclaimed  Franz,  approaching  her. 
**  To-morrow,'*  she  replied,  "  at  midnight,  before  the  Arsenal.*'     ' 
And  she  went  out  by  the  side-door  on  the  left,  whidi  closed     , 
heavily  after  her.    At  the  same  moment  the  Angelus  sounded,  and 
Franz,  startled  by  the  unexpected  sound  of  the  cdock,  turned 
round  and  saw  that  all  the  tapers  were  extinct.     He  remained  for 
some  time  almost  immoveable  with  surprise;   he  then  left  tile 
church  by  the  principal  door  which  the  sacristans  had  just  opened, 
and  went  slowly  home,  endeavouring  to  divine  ^o  this  wolhia 
might  be,  so  bo\^,  fto  w^asJcKsl,  ^  ^sverfol^  and  yet  so  fbO  cf 
fascination  m  \iet  mwmsst,  «sA  ^i  ^a^i^  ^sOwst  ^kss^RRNssasB&t.. 
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The  next  eyening  at  midnight  the  Count  was  at  the  Arsenal. 
There  he  found  the  Masque  waiting  for  him,  and  without  speak- 
ing, she  led  the  way  with  great  rapidity  towards  one  of  the  side 
doors  on  the  right,  which  she  opened  hy  the  aid  of  a  golden  key, 
which  Franz  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  the  lock  yielded  without 
noise,  and  passing  in  first,  she  signed  to  Franz  to  follow.  He 
hesitated  an  instant.  To  penetrate  into  the  Arsenal  at  night  by  the 
means  of  a  false  key,  was  to  run  the  risk  of  being  summoned  be- 
fore a  council  of  war,  if  discovered ;  and  not  to  be  discovered, 
seemed  impossible  in  a  place  filled  with  sentinels.  However,  see  • 
ing  her  prepare  to  close  the  door  upon  him,  he  decided  to  pur- 
sue the  adventure,  and  entered.  The  Masque  led  him  through 
several  courts,  then  through  corridors  and  galleries,  of  whi^A^she 
opened  all  the  doors  with  her  golden  key,  and  at  last  introduced 
him  into  vast  saloons  filled  with  arms  of  all  kinds  and  of  all 
nations  which  had  served  in  the  wars  of  the  Republic.  These 
saloons  were  lighted  by  lanterns,  placed  at  regular  distances  be- 
tween the  trophies.  She  displayed  to  the  Count  the  most  curious 
and  celebrated  weapons  of  all  kinds,  telling  him  to  whom  they  had 
belonged,  the  combats  in  which  they  had  been  employed,  and  re- 
lating to  him  in  detail  the  exploits  of  which  they  had  been  the  in- 
struments. Thus  did  she  resuscitate'  before  the  eyes  of  Franz  the 
whole  history  of  Venice.  After  visiting  the  four  saloons  dedicated 
to  these  uses,  she  led  him  into  another  still  more  spacious,  and  . 
lighted  in  the  same  manner,  where  they  found  variously  shaped 
pieces  of  wood,  the  remains  of  different  vessels ;  and  many  por- 
tions of  the  last  Bucentaur.  She  explained  to  her  companion  the 
qualities  of  the  difi!erent  species  of  wood,  the  different  construc- 
tion of  the  vessels,  the  purposes  for  which  they  had  been  designed, 
and  the  actions  in  which  they  had  borne  their  part,  and  then  point- 
ing to  the  fragments  of  the  Bucentaur — 

Behold,"  said  she  in  a  low  sad  voice,  "  behold  the  remains  of 
our  past  sovereignty.  There  lies  the  wreck  of  the  last  vessel 
which  bore  the  Doge  to  his  Adriatic  Bride.  Now  Venice  is  a 
Slave,  and  the  Slave  has  no  bride.     Oh !  Servitude  !  Servitude  !" 

After  having  pronounced  these  words,  she  kft.  \3aa  Kx^^xi5Si^\!kNs&. 
this  time  she  led  the  Count  foftti  alw),  Nq\io  ^o>3Xj^  x^sX^NSfessoX 

il2 
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danger  have  remained  there;  they  returned  the  same  way  by 
which  they  had  entered,  without  meeting  any  one.  They  then 
fixed  on  a  new  place  of  meeting  for  the  morrow,  and  separated. 

The  next  day,  and  each  foUowing  day  she  led  Franz  to  aU  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  town,  introducing  him  everywhere  with 
marvellous  facility,  explaining  everything  which  came  under  their 
notice  with  an  astonishing  clearness,  and  proving  herself  possessed 
of  immense  knowledge  and  sensiUlity.     He  knew  not  which  most 
to  admire,  the  intellect  which  appeared  to  grasp  all  knowledge, 
or  the  heart  whose  every  emotion  seemed  fraught  with  tender- 
ness.    That,  which  at  first  had  been  but  a  fimtasy,  became  a  deep 
and  real  feeling.     Curiosity  had  led  to  his  seeking  the  Masque,  and 
surprise  and  interest  made  him  continue  the  adventure.     The  ren- 
dezvous of  each  succeeding  night  became  an  utter  necessity  to 
him.     Although  her  words  were  often  grave  and  sad,  yet  Franz 
felt  an  indescribable  fascination  attach  him  to  the  unknown.     He 
could  not  close  his  eyes  in  sleep,  if  he  had  missed,  the  wandering 
and  tearful  communion  of  the  evening  with  her.      He  had  fdt 
so  profound  a  respect  for  her  enthusiasm  and  i^parent  sofiering, 
that  he  had  never  even  requested  her  to  remove  her  masque,  or 
to  declare  her  name  ;  for  as  she  had  never  inquired  his,  he  woold 
have  blushed  to  betray  more  curiosity  than  she  did  ;  and  besides 
he  had  a  pleasure  in  hoping  to  enjoy  her  confidence  as  her  own 
gift,  rather  than  as  a  consequence  of  his  importunity.     She  seemed 
to  understand  the  delicacy  of  his  conduct,  and  to  appreciate  it, 
for  at  each  interview  she  showed  him  more  confidence  and  sym- 
pathy.    Though  love  had  never  even  been  mentioned  between 
them,  Franz  had  a  secret  hope  that  she  divined  his  pas»on,  and 
secretly  loved  him  in  return.     This  hope  alone  was  idmost  suffi- 
cient for  his  present  happiness,  and  when  a  wish  sometimes  arose, 
to  know  more  intimately  one,  who  was  already  the  mistress  of  hii 
'  soul,  his  imagination,  acted  upon  by  the  beautiful  mystery  whidi 
surrounded  her,  painted  her  as  a  creature  of  such  beauty  and  per- 
fection, that  he  almost  dreaded  the  time  when  she  w<rald  appetf 
to  him  in  her  simple  womanhood. 

One  Tught  wVieti  liJciej  \«^5c^  ^oki^Tvsk^  ^aA<s(  the  oc^nnades  of 
St   Mark  the  'Nla&^'s  xE^sAfc  "^t^kl  ^x.^-^  \«5iss»  "^^  ^s^^KfiooBs^^i^iHdb.^ 
represented  a  girl  \jiee\«v^\i^oT^^V^^^^^^^^^^'^  ^^^*^^   ^ 
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**  What  think  you  of  the  beauty  of  that  figure  ?**  said  she,  after 
allowing  him  time  to  examine  it. 

"That  it  is,"  replied  Franz,  "the  most  marvellous  beauty 
which  it  is  possible  even  to  conceive.  The  inspired  soul  of  the 
artist  has  produced  this  divine  imagination,  but  such  a  face  can 
exist  but  in  heaven  alone.*' 

She  pressed  his  hand  warmly,  and  replied,  "  And,  on  my  part, 
I  can  imagine  nothing  more  glorious  than  St.  Mark,  as  he  appears 
in  that  picture  ;  and  only  to  one  who  is  the  earthly  image  of  that 
saint  can  my  love  be  given." 

Franz  trembled  and  turned  pale,  as  he  heard  these  words,  for 
he  recognized  the  most  striking  likeness  between  himself  and  the 
picture  of  the  saint.  He  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  unknown, 
and  bathed  her  hands  with  his  tears,  without  being  able  to  speak. 

"  I  know  now  that  thou  art  mine  own,"  said  she,  in  a  voice 
brcfken  by  emotion,  "  and  that  thou  art  worthy  of  knowing  and 
of  possessing  me. — ^To-morrow  at  the  ball  at  the  Servilio  Palace." 

She  then  quitted  him  as  heretofore,  but  without  pri)nouncing 

the  so  to  speak  sacramental  words  with  which  she  had  terminated 

their  former  interviews.     Franz  wild  with  joy,  wandered  all  day 

about  the  town,  utterly  unable  to  stop  a  moment  in  any  one  place. 

He  admired  the  blue  heavens,  smiled  joyfully  at  the  Lagunes, 

looked  at  the  houses  as  with  a  friendly  greeting,  and  talked  to 

the  winds.     Every  one  who  met  him    took  him  for  a  fool  or  a 

madman,  and  looked  their  astonishment.     He  perceived  it,  and 

laughed  at  theu*  folly,  as  they  laughed  at  his.      When  any  of 

his  friends  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  himself  the  last 

month,  he  could  only  repeat,  "  I  am  going  to  be  happy,"  and 

passed  on.     When  the  evening  came,  he  purchased  a  magnificent 

scarf  and  new  epaulettes,  and  went  in  full  uniform  to  the  Servilio 

Palace. 

It  was  a  splendid  ball.     Every  one  except  the  officers  of  the 

Austrian  garrison  was  disguised,  and  the  variety  of  different  and 
elegant  costumes,  combined  with  the  sounds  of  the  full  orchestra 
formed  a  brilliant  and  animated  scene.     Franz  strolled  through 
all  the  apartments,  approached  every  group,  and  ^t;»s£^^^  ^^^x^ 
lady.     Many  were  remarkably  l:Laxid&oine,\raXTiS>TL<&  ?iftfc\s«^"«^stf§S£s% 
to  stay  bis  wandering  looks  for  aamataat. 
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"  She  is  not  here  yet/*  said  he  to  himself;  "  I  was  sure  of  it, 
it  is  not  yet  her  hour." 

He  placed  himself  behind  a  column  near  the  principal  entrance, 
and  waited  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  portal.  Often  did  the  door 
open,  and  often  did  lovely  women  enter,  without  causing  one 
quicker  movement  of  his  heart.  But  just  as  the  clock  struck 
eleven,  he  started  and  exclaimed,  loud  enough  for  those  near  him 
to  hear ; 

"  Behold  her !" 

All  eyes  turned  towards  him,  as  though  to  ask  the  meaning  of 
his  exclamation.  But  the  lady  who  entered  soon  attracted  all 
eyes  and  all  attention  upon  herself.  Franz  recognized  her  imme- 
diately. She  was  the  living  image  of  the  maiden  in  the  picture, 
habited  in  the  costume  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  her  beauty  I 
seemed  yet  more  striking  from  the  magnificence  of  that  costume. 
She  advanced  with  a  slow  and  majestic  step,  with  perfect  self- 
possession,  and  without  saluting  any  one  ;  as  though  she  were  the 
queen  of  the  ball.  No  one  seemed  to  recognize  her  save  Franz, 
and  every  one  gave  way  before  her,  overcome  by  her  dignity,  and 
almost  more  than  mortal  beauty.  Franz,  dazzled  and  enchanted, 
followed  at  a  short  distance.  Just  as  she  arrived  in  the  principal 
room,  a  young  man  in  the  costume  of  Tasso,  was  singing  a  ro- 
mance in  honour  of  Venice  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  lute.  She 
approached  him,  and  looking  fixedly  at  him,  asked  how  he  had 
temerity  sufficient  to  sing  the  glories  of  Venice  in  such  a  costume. 
Startled  by  the  question,  the  young  man  changed  colour,  and 
presented  his  instrument  to  her.  She  took  it,  and  running  her 
fingers  over  the  chords,  chanted  to  its  modulations  a  kind  of  song, 
in  an  irregular  and  often  interrupted  rhythm. 

"  Dance,  laugh,  and-  sing,  gay  children  of  Venice  !  For  you, 
winter  has  no  frost,  night  no  darkness,  life  no  cares.  You  are 
the  fortunate  of  the  earth,  and  Venice  is  the  Queen  of  Nations ! 
Who  speaks  ?  Who  dares  to  think  that  Venice  is  no  longer 
Venice  ?  There  are  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  tongues  to  tell,  vdA 
the  Council  of  Ten  to  dread,  if  you  are  not  good  citizens.  Good 
citizens  dance,  la\i^>  «sA  ^ov^^VimV  t^rn^t  %^eak  their  thoughts. 
Then  dance,  la\ig\i»  wi^  «ixi^»  ^5c^^^  ^^  N  ^^^o. 
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"  Venice,  thou  who  seemest  bom  rather  of  the  spirit,  than 
executed  by  the  hand  of  man ;  and  created  for  the  passing  so- 
journ of  pure  souls,  as  a  foretaste  on  this  earth  of  heaven  :  walls 
which  yet  seem  inhabited  by  spirits,  and  round  which  the  atmos- 
phere of  magic  stiU  lingers ;  colonnades,  which  in  airy  lightness 
seem  trembling  in  the  evening  aif ;  piercing  spires  which  inter- 
mingle in  beautiful  confusion  with  the  floating  masts  of  ships; 
angels  and  saints,  who  appear  just  to  have  alighted  on  the  cupolas 
to  feel  the  cool  sea-breeze ;  thou  city,  who^seemest  not,  like^  others, 
to  be  on  the  dull  and  heavy  earth,  but  to  float  like  a  swan  upon 
the  waters,  rejoice,  rejoice,  rejoice !  A  new  destiny  oflers  itself 
to  you,  as  glorious  as  the  former.  The  Black  Eagle  spreads  its 
wings  above  the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  Austrian  feet  dance  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Doges!  Be  silent,  ye  harmonies  of  night! 
Peace,  insensate  whispers  of  the  Dance !  Be  no  longer  heard, 
h3n[nn  of  the  flsherman ;  cease  to  murmur,  voice  of  the  Adriatic  ! 
Expire,  lamp  of  the  Madonna ;  for  ever  veil  thy  splendour,  thou 
silver  queen  of  night !  There  are  no  longer  Venetians  in  Venice  ! 
Are  we  dreaming  ?  Is  this  a  festival  ?  Yes,  yes,  dance,  laugh, 
and  sing !  It  is  the  hour,  when  the  shade  of  Faliero  slowly  de- 
scends the  Giant's  Staircase,  and  pauses  oh  the  last  step.  Dance, 
laugh,  and  sing,  for  midnight  approaches,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  will  sound  in  our  ears :  Servitude !  Servitude  !" 

As  the  last  words  died  upon  her  lips^  she  let  her  lute  ML,  which 
eent  forth  a  mournful  sound  as  it  reached  the  marble  floor ;  the 
clock  struck  :  every  One  listened  to  the  twelve  strokes  in  a  deep 
silence.  Then  the  master  of  the  house  advancing  towards  the 
unknown,  said  in  a  startled  and  irritated  manner ; 

"Madam,  to  whom  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  your 
presence  ?" 

"  To  me,"  exclaimed  Franz>  "  and  if  it  be  displeasing,  I  am 
here  to  avouch  it !" 

The  unknown,  who  had  apparently  paid  ho  attention  to  the 
host's  question,  turned  round  on  hearing  the  Count's  voice,  with  a 
countenance  beaming  with  joy : 

"  I  live,"    said  she,    "  I  shall  live  •"  \wX  ^^«KN«J^^^2»  ^^s^- 
form,  she  turned  pale,  her  looks  became  ^ootss^  ,  «iA  ^^  '^^csco^  "i 
said : 
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"  Why  have  you  chosen  such  a  disguise  ?*' 

"This  is  DO  disguise/'  answered  he,  *'it  is  my — *'  he  could 
say  no  more,  the  expression  of  her  countenance  terrified  him.. 
She  looked  at  him  for  a  short  time  in  silence,  while  tears  feD 
from  her  eyes.  Franz  hastily  approached  her,  but  <>Yr*lMmmg  in 
a  broken  voice,  "follow  me,"  she  went  rapidly  through  tiie 
crowd,  and  leaving  the  palace,  stepped  into  her  gondola,  desiring 
Franz  to  follow  and  seat  himself.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  cast 
his  eyes  round,  and  perceiving  no  gondolier,  said,  "  But  who  will 
conduct  the  gondola  ?" 

"  I,**  replied  she,  seizing  the  oar. 

**  Nay,  rather  let  me,"  said  the  Count. 

"  No !  Austrian  hands  can  never  manage  the  Venetian  oar ;" 
and  so  saying,  the  gondola  glided  like  an  arrow  through  the 
Lagune. 

They  were  soon  fer  from  the  palace.  Franz,  who  was  eagerly 
awaiting  the  explanation  of  her  sudden  anger,  was  astonished  and 
uneasy  at  her  continued  silence. 

"  Where  are  we  gomg  ?**  said  he,  after  some  moments'  re- 
flection. 

"  Where  our  destiny  leads  us,"  replied  she ;  and,  as  though 
these  words  had  revived  her  displeasure,  she  plied  her  oar  witii 
redoubled  vigour.  The  gondola,  obedient  to  her  skilfol  hand, 
seemed  literally  to  fly  over  the  water.  Franz  saw  the  foam  gKde 
past  with  its  dazzling  spray,  and  all  the  boats  they  met  or  passed 
on  their  passage,  were  soon  left  behind,  as  clouds  scattered  bj 
the  hurricane.  The  darkness  increased,  the  wind  rose,  and  the 
young  man  could  hear  nothing  but  the  rippling  of  the  wave,  and 
the  breeze  which  lifted  his  hair ;  and  he  could  see  nothing  bat 
the  shades  of  evening,  and  the  white  figure  of  his  companioD 
upright  on  the  prow : — ^her  hands  on  the  oar,  her  hair  scattered 
over  her  shoulders,  and  her  white  robes  agitated  by  the  winds, 
she  seemed  less  like  a  woman,  than  the  storm-spirit,  rejoicing  m 
the  troubled  waters. 

"  Where  are  we  ?"  exclaimed  Franz,  in  an  agitated  voice. 

"  Is  the  CaptBHi  «im!^V*  ««A^^^^^j^^^^dain£ul  laugh. 

Franz  did  not  Te^\^  \  V^i^  ^ScaX.^^^'^^Tssgj&.^'ttjo^^^^jja^ 
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was  overcoming  him.  Not  being  able  to  conquer  it,  he  resolved 
at  least  to  conceal  it,  and  to  keep  silence.  Bat  after  some  time, 
feeling  more  and  more  bewildered,  he  rose  and  approached  his 
mysterious  companion. 

"  Be  seated,"  cried  she. 
,      Franz,  whose  fears  rendered  him  desperate,  still  advanced. 

*'  Be  seated !"  reiterated  she ;  and  perceiving  that  he  came 
yet  nearer,  she  stamped  on  the  prow  so  violently  with  her  foot, ' 
that  the  gondola  trembled  as  though  it  would  be  completely  over- 
set, and  Franz  losing  his  balance,  fell  senseliess  on  the  deck. 
When  he  recovered,  he  saw  the  unknown  weeping  at  his  feet. 
Touched  by  her  bitter  grief,  and  forgetting  what  had  passed,  he 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  seated  her  by  his  side ;  but  though 
she  did  not  resist,  her  tears  continued  to  flow. 

*'  Why  do  you  weep,  dearest  ?"  exclaimed  Franz,  pressing  her 
to  his  bosom. 

"  The  Lion,  the  Lion,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  sky. 

Franz  looked,  and  saw  the  constellation  of  the  Lion  shining  in 
soUtary  splendour  in  the  heavens. 

**  But  why  this  deep  sorrow,  beloved  ?"  said  he.     **  The  stars 
can  have  no  real  influence  over  our  destiny ;  and  if  they  have,  we  • 
can  easily  find  a  fieivourable  constellation  to  watch  over  our  fate. 
Venus  rules  the  sky  as  well  as  the  Lion." 

"  Venus  hath  set,  and  the  Lion  is  risen ;  look,  look,"  said  she, 
mournfully,  and  pointing  towards  the  horizon.  "  Who  can  resist 
that  which  approaches  ?" 

Franz  looked  where  she  pointed,  and  saw  a  black  shadow,  which 
seemed  in  the  distance  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  fire. 

"  What  is  that  object  ?"  said  he  in  amazement. 

**  Destiny,"  replied  she  ;  **  who  advances  to  seize  its  victim." 
*  What  victim  ?*  sayest  thou.  "  That  one  which  I  shall  ofier. 
Have  you  not  heard  of  the  young  Austrians  who  have  entered  my 
gondola,  and  never  reappeared  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  that  rumour  was  surely  felse." 

"  It  is  true ;  I  must  destroy,  or  be  destroyed.     Each  youth  of 
your  country  who  loves  me,  and  ia  \aA.oN^*\  \s^  tdr.»  ^rs.« — fe^^s^ 
whilst  I  do  not  Jove,  I  live,  and  ld'£fttKs^%  «A^f^iS2s^^^*^«^'^* 
^<p. — It  ia  my  destiny." 
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"  Oh !  God»  who  art  thoo.  tha&  ?*' 

"  How  it  advances  !  in  a  moment  it  will  be  upon  us^  listeii, 
listen." 

The  dark  shadow  bore  down  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  aod 
now  appeared  as  a  large  vessel.  It  seemed  iUimiinated  with  a  red 
flame  on  all  sides;  black  shadowy  figures  stood  immoveahle  od 
the  prow,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  oars  rose  and  £dl  Vfitii  a  measured 
cadence,  falling  on  the  ear  with  a  boding  aoimd ;  hollow  vmoes 
chamited  the  Dies  Irm,  accompanied  by  the  clankiDg^  of  dudns. 

"Oh,  life— -life!"  exclaimed  the  unknown  ia  despairing  ac- 
cents ;  "  Franz,  dost  thou  not  recognize  that  vessel  ?" 

"  Its  phantom-like  appearance  makes  my  blood  run  cold,  bat  I 
do  not  recognize  it." 

"It  is  the  Bucentaur.  The  same  which  has  en^pi^ihed  all 
your  compatriots.  They  were  all  here,  sitting  in  the  same  seat, 
at  the  .same  hour,  near  me,  in  the  'same  gondola.  As  the  vessel 
approached,  a  voice  demanded,  '  Who  goes  there  ?'  I  replied, 
Austria  ;  then  the  voice  said,  '  Dost  thou  love  or  hate,'  I  have 
replied,  I  hate  ;  and  the  voice  has  said  '  live  ;'  then  the  Bucen- 
taur has  run  down  the  gondola,  engulphed  your  countrymen,  and 
carried  me  in  triumph  over  the  waters." 

"  And  to-day  ?"— 

**  Hark,  they  speak." 

A  deep  mournful  voice  stilling  the  funeral  noise  on  board  tbe 
Bucentaur  spoke,  and  said, 

"  Who  goes  there  ?" 

"  Austria,"  replied  the  trembling  accents  of  tiie  unknown. 

A  chorus  of  maledictions  Inroke  from  the  Bucentaur,  which  was 
approaching  with  increasing  rapidity ;  there  was  then  silence  again, 
and  the  same  voice  spoke,  and  said: 

'•  Dost  thou  love  or  hate  ?" 

The  unknown  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  voice  of 
thrilling  power,  she  said,  **  I  love." 

"Then  thy  destiny  is  accomplished. — ^Thou  lovest  Austria. — 
Perish  Venice !" 

A  bitter  cry,  a  tto^ssA  ^  oi  \«ct^T  \aA  ^a^rqx^  ^^«xii^  through 
the  air,  and  ?t«QX  ^wcJiiL  \j««a&i  ^Oofc^w^*..  "^s>brs^  \«,  ^km^ns. 
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the  surface,  he  could  see  nothing,  neither  the  gondola^  the  Bucen- 
taur,  nor  his  beloved.  He  at  last  perceived  some  feeble  lights  in 
the  distance,  which  proved  to  .be  the  lanterns  of  the  fishermen  of 
Murano  ;  and  by  vigorous  swimming  he  contrived  to  reach  their 
island.     Alas  for  Venice  ! 

Beppa  finished,  the  tears  again  streaming  from  hec  eyes.  We 
watched  her  in  silence,  not  attempting  to  console  her.  But  sud- 
denly she  dried  her  tears,  and  turning  round  with  capricious  viva- 
city, said,  "  Well,  what  makes  you  all  so  sad  ?  Is  it  the  effect 
fiedry  tales  commonly  produce  on  you  ?  Have  you  never  heard  of 
the  Oreo,"  the  Venetian  Trilby  ?  Have  you  never  met  it  of  an 
evening,  in  the  cathedrals  or  canals  ?  It  is  a  good  spirit  enough, 
only  doing  evil  to  traitors  or  oppressors ;  one  might  call  it  the 
guardian  demon  of  Venice.  But  the  Viceroy,  hearing  of  the 
perilous  adventure  of  Count  Lichtenstein,  sent  to  request  the 
Patriarch  to  perform  a  grand  exorcism  on  the  Lagunes ;  and  since 
that  time  the  Oreo  has  never  re- appeared." 
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Fbom  Blaise  Bonnin,  to  Claude  Germain. 

This  comes,  my  dear  godfather,  to  thank  you  for  your  letter 
and  to  give  you  news  of  our  '^health.  As  for  us,  we  are  pretty 
well,  thank  God  ;  and  the  fever  has  spared  all  our  flock,  not- 
withstanding  the  unhealthy  summer,  which  has  frightened 
the  poor,  and  made  the  doctors'  pockets  sing  for  joy.  The 
young  ones  have  borne  it  no  worse  than  the  older,  and  grand- 
mother, yoTir  "  Gossip"*  as  you  call  her,  excepting  that  she  does 
not  hear  so  well  as  she  did,  is  yet  quite  willing  to  live  on,  thanks 
to  a  good  God.  The  harvest  has  not  been  so  bad  as  one  might 
have  feared  ;  but  as  for  the  vintage,  it  is  no  use  to  talk  of  eight 
oxen,  neither  of  six,  neither  of  four,  nor  even  of  two,  to  carry 
it  home,  Jarvais*  ass  might  very  well  manage  it  in  a  basket.  As 
fer  drinking,  one's  throat  may  go  dry ;  however,  that  is  better 
than  having  one's  stomach  pinched  for  want  of  bread.  But,  bad 
is  the  best  in  such  a  case ;  and  with  one  thing  or  atnother,  the 
poor  may  make  their  nunds  up  that  they  have  not  done  with  suffer- 
ing yet  awhile. 

"  But  that  is  easy  enough  to  say  for  those  who  do  not  feel  the 
worst  of  it.  Some  few  may  preach  temperance,  and  M,  le  Cur^, 
whose  cellar  is  not  empty,  will  have  plenty  to  aa^  \i3^^\s.^iQa^. 

•*\  Commie.** 
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subject,  but  the  greater  number  declare  that  when  the  wine  is 
out,  the  coTirage  fails,  and  strength  relaxes.     And  besides,  that 
is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter.     Those  who  are  strong  enough 
manage  to  struggle  on,  and  if  they  do  break  down,  that  is  their 
own  business,  as  people  say.    Those  who  do  not  wish  to  over-task 
their  limbs,  and  who  like  to  rejoice  their  hearts  a  little  on  Sun- 
days (and  it  seems  to  me  there  are  many  of  this   sort,  who  have 
not  deserved  hanging  for  enjoying  a  little  of  the   country  wine 
hereabouts)  these,   I  say,  will  comprehend  nothing  of  M.  le 
'  Curb's  reasons,  and  will  goto  the  HoUy-bush  as  usual.     Do  you 
think  godfather,  that  the  taverns  will  be  deserted  this  year, 
that  the  spits  will  turn  rusty,  and  that  the  spiders   naay  weave 
their  nets  in  the  wine  casks  ?     Nothing  of  the  kind  !    There  will 
be  as  much  wine  as  usual,  and  perhaps  no  dearer   than  usual ; 
for  every  one  must  still  go  there ;  the  public-house  can  no  more      I 
do  vrithout  the  beggar's  pence,  than  the  beggar  can  do  without 
the  piquette*  of  the  public-house.     Let  us  see  what  sort  of  pi- 
quette  it  will  be,  and  what  wine  will  sparkle  in  our   stone  cups: 
Issoudim  is  not  frozen  up,  and  Issoudun  will  send  us  her  strong 
black  wines,  which  make  our  peasantry  dull  and  heavy  headed, 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  their  lively  claret.     It  is  true  the  pub- 
licans will  soon  arrange  all  that,  and  out  of  one  tun  of  Issoudun 
wine  they  will  make  at  least  ten  ;^the  other  parts  will  come  from 
the  druggist,  the  colour  will  be  good,  headiness  will  not  be  want- 
ing.    Nobody  will  be  the  loser,  except  that  the  general  health 
will  be  injured,  and  all  sorts  of  diseases  wiU  inundate  us,  like  a 
swarm  of  flies,  by  the  return  of  spring. 

You  will  tell  me,  that  the  hospital  will  do  its  duty,  that  is 
to  say,  ensure  the  salvation  of  those  pious  souls  who  lay  up  good 
works  here  as  a  rent -charge  for  Paradise  hereafter.  You,  who 
have  farmed,  for  fifteen  years,  a  portion  of  the  hospital  lands, 
you  know,  godfather,  that  there  are  set  apart  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  pistoles  at  least.  Allow 
fifteen  thousand  livres,  for  a  year's  income,  that  seenxs  ample  to 
assist  the  most  needy  of  the  canton.  But  if  you  ask  me  what 
necessitous  persons  ever  have  been  assisted  by  this  revenue  of  the 
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hospital,  I  should  be  considerably  puzzled  to  tell  you.  The  hos- 
pital has  always  its  six  beds,  neither  more  nor  less.  With 
but  one  thousand  pistoles  could  they  not  keep  up  at  least 
twenty  beds  ?  That  would  be  something ;  then  there  would 
remain  enough  of  the  aforesaid  revenue  to  set  up  a  House  of 
Refuge,  to  support  the  three  nuns,  who  are  considered  as  sisters 
of  €karity,  even  to  build  a  little,  since  the  Administration  makes 
such  a  point  of  having  its  six  beds  in  a  palace,  and  to  pay  M. 
le  Cur^  well  for  his  masses,  as  he  will  not  say  them,  though  for 
the  sick,  imder  a  crown.  Everything  is  dear  enough  now,  and 
even  the  priests  do  not  keep  to  their  tariff. 

But  to  return  to  the  hospital :  we  had  the  greatest  trouble  to 
get  that  poor  devil,  Daudet,  admitted  ;  although  he  came  back 
from  the  army  with  his  chest  dreadfully  crushed  by  the  horses' 
feet  in  a  manoeuvre.  They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him^  but  sent  him  about,  from  Herod  to  Pilate,  and  we  had  to 
bring  Cross  and  Banner  to  prevent  their  turning  him  into  the 
street.  But  that  is  nothing  of  consequence.  A  man  who  can- 
not work  for  his  living,  because  his  ribs  are  broken,  is  not  worth 
talking  about  of  course.  But  we  have  seen  something  still  better 
than  this  ;  and  since  you  ask  me  about  that  story  of  a  lost  child, 
which  Lorrain  has  been  puzzling  you  with ;  and  also,  godfather, 
as  you  are  in  a  manner  belonging  to  the  hospital,  and  are  always 
interested  in  the  imderhand  dealings  there,  I  will  give  you  a  full 
history  of  the  affair. 

Last  March,  just  at  seed-time,  a  girl  of  some  fifteen  yeai^s 
of  age,  rather  pretty,  and  wretchedly  clad,  was  foimd,  as  though 
dropped  from  the  sky,  just  to  the  right  of  the  meadow  Bur  at, 
two  steps  from  the  town.  She  had  been  wandering  about  for 
three  days,  without  any  one's  knowing  to  whom  she  belonged, 
and  without  her  knowing  herself,  poor  soul.  It  should  seem  that 
her  mother  could  neither  find  her  in  bread,  nor  furnish  her  -w-ith 
speech  to  ask  for  it.  The  poor  thing  can  reason  about  as  much  as 
my  billhook ;  has  no  more  knowledge  than  a  kid,  and  is  as  dumb 
as  any  stone  ;  she  may  hear,  but  cannot  say  a  word ;  appears  to 
have  no  remembrance  of  yesterday,  and  to  take  wo  ^wi^Jo^.^^  '^^'^i 
morrow.  In  fact  she  is  good  for  notkmg,  axi^  ^tcs  ^^^  -^s^^  ^-^  s:xci:^»-- 
Ing  only  of  this  life,  had  better  ftnd  a  cv\x^A\».>k\»^^^^^^^^ 

3u  2. 
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innocent  like  this  at  his  door.  And  yet  she  is  not  wicked,  the 
poor  child,  she  has  done  no  wrong,  she  would  not  be  ahle  to  do 
any.  How  can  she  deserve  death  ?  Whose  place  is  it  to'do  away 
with  all  that  may  he  useless  on  this  earth  ?  It^  is  not  mine,  I 
should  have  too  much  work  upon  my  hands  . 
i  If  this  poor  creature  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  death,  then 
she  has  a  right  to  life.  Now  follow  my  idea,  godfather.  That 
is  to  say,  she  has  a  right  to  food,  clothing,  shelter,  to  care,  in 
short,  to  Charity.  If  the  state  has  no  resources  for  idiots  or  infirm 
people,  then  they  must  fall  a  dead  weight  on  us,  poor  as  we  aie. 
For  we  cannot  let  them  perish  at  OTir  threshold ;  the  fact  of  the 
great  disgrace,  that  such  a  thing  would  bring  upon  us,  shows 
also  its  wickedness.  But  we  have^trouhle  enough  to  make  hoth 
ends  meet  in  our  best  times,  and  the  greatest  number  amongst  us 
cannot  even  do  that.  When  we  can  manage  to  keep  our  old  < 
people,  our  sick,  and  our  infirm  poor  amongst  us,  it  is  a  sign 
that  we  are  rather  rich.  But  when  we  cannot !  What  is  to  he 
done  then  ?  What  is  to  become  of  them  ?  There  either  is  a 
government  or  there  is  not.  I  demand  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  I,  Blaise  Bonnin,  have  a  right  to  understand  what  the 
law  is  upon  this  point.  I  am  the  Mayor's  Assistant  for  the  Com- 
mune, and  I  hope  to  be  its  Mayor  some  day  or  other.  Well,  they 
tell  me  there  are  funds  set  aside  by  the  Department  for  the  support 
of  those  who  cannot  support  themselves.  They  are  far  &om  rich 
apparently,  but  at  any  rate,  there  are  such  funds.  Let  them 
he  used  then.  And  if  they  are  not  made  use  of,  or  if  they  are 
managed  by  people  who  either  do  not  know  how,  or  will  not  ad- 
minister them  properly,  to  whom  are  we  to  complain?  firom 
whom  must  we  demand  justice  ? 

My  wife,  wljo  is  no  fool,  as  you  know,  and  who  has  a  superb  * 
heart,  said  to  me,  when  we  saw  this  poor  girl  with  neither 
house  nor  home,  wandering  about,  that  if  the  government 
did  not  interfere,  she,  Jacquette,  would,  and  put  the  government 
to  shame,  by  taking  the  child  under  her  own  care,  even  if  she 
must  water  the  soup  for  her  own  children." 

"  Wait  a  bit,  mfe  "  «»^.\^  1,  "  ^f  this  ^oes  on  so,  of  course  we 
must  do  it, -but  it  c^owciot  coxiJcmwfcr 
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"  And  whilst  we  are  waiting,"  said  Jacquette,  "  God  knows 
what  may  happen  to  a  poor  young  thing  like  that,  who  begins 
to  be  worth  looking  at,  and  who  might  easily  go  wrong,  not 
knowing  her  right  hand  from  her  left." 

So  I  went  to  look  for  the  little  one,  but  a  yoimg  physician  of 
the  hospital  who  was  passing  by,  foimd  her  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  children,  who  were  playing  with  her,  as  with  a  bundle 
of  fags,  and  teazing  her  cruelly  to  make  her  speak.  The  poor 
creature  could  do  nothing  but  weep,  and  murmur  a  few  broken 
words,  which  no  one  could  imderstand  better  than  a  sheep's 
bleating.  The  good  young  man  made  some  enquiries  about 
her,  and  took  her  to  the  hospital.  Of  course,  you  think  they 
take  her  in,  comfort  her  and  console  her  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
A  lost  child,  is  nevertheless  of  some  consequence,  and  I  think 
if  I  had  nothing  else  to  do  in  this  world  but  to  pray  to  God,  and 
to  serve  the  poor,  I  would  welcome  all  that  God  might  send 
me.  Not  so— they  refuse  the  child.  "  It  is  too  stupid,  too  neg- 
lected, it  wants  too  much  care  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  no  affair 
of  ours,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  idiots,  we  do  not  take  in 
vagabonds.  Do  you  \sikQ  the  hospital  for  a  mad  house,  or  a 
mendicity  depAt  ?     A  pretty  imposition  upon  us  indeed !" 

The  doctor  insists.  He  gives  a  certificate  of  sickness  to  the 
child ;  and  behold  Fanchette,  (they  gave  her  this  name)  taken 
into  the  hospital  somewhat  against  every  body's  will.  She  was 
delighted  to  be  there,  and  employed  herself  as  much  as  her 
feeble  intelligence  allowed  her.  She  was  very  gentle,  and  was 
quite  happy  playing  with  the  other  little  girls,  who  were  con- 
fided to  the  nuns'  care.  These  children  loved,  and  never  tor- 
mented  her.  When  the  nims  clothed  her  in  the  dress  of  a 
Kttle  sister  of  charity,  she  thought  herself  as  grand  as  a  queen ; 
and  when  she  was  taken  to  mass,  she  stared  about,  and  thought 
it  so  fine,  that  she  seemed  to  wish  the  end  might  never  come. 
I  do  not  know  if  any  rule  in  the  hospital  forbad  them  to  keep 
liiis  most  unfortunate  of  God's  creatures ;  but  if  it  had  been  an 
abuse  of  power  to  keep  her,  it  is  my  belief  that  there  are  many 
worse  abuses  than  this  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  evexv  \sn.  -^^c^ 
hospital  itself.  However,  what  was  sva^,  ^^^,  *^^^  ^^-sSsS^  ^^*^ 
keep  her.     The  Prefect  was  wiitteu  to,  toi^  V^  ^^*^  '^''^  "^^^ 
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the  funds  destined  for  the  support  of  the  lunatics  of  the  depart- 
ment, a  little  sum  to  pay  for  Fanchette's  board  and  lodging 
under  the  care  of  the  hospital.  They  put  Fanchette  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  those  women  who  take  foundlings  to  look 
after  them.  But  how  was  Fanchette  to  know  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  stay  there  ?  she  understood  nothing  about  it.  She  de- 
camped after  the  first  hour,  and  went  to  seek  her  little  play- 
fellows, the  good  sisters,  and  the  beautiful  high  mass.  They 
sent  her  back  to  the  old  woman,  but  Fanchette  was  off  again 
to  the  hospital.  Again  they  sent  her  back-~once,  twice,  thrice, 
four  times,  perhaps  even  oftener,  but  it  was  all  of  no  use,  Fan- 
chette ran  to  the  hospital  just  as  others  run  away  from  it.  They 
would  be  forced  to  keep  her  entirely. 

''  Now,"  said  the  Lady  Superior,  "what  shall  w^e  do  with  this 
Fanchette  who  is  so  much  in  our  way  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  one,  "it  is  very  easy,  she  is  a  child  lost  expressly 
by  somebody  at  the  hospital  gates ;  it  is  an  awkward  present 
thev  have  sent  us." 

"  It  is  a  trick  played  us  by  some  other  congregation,"  said 
another. 

"Well  then,"  rejoined  the  orator  of  the  council,  (the  strongest 
head  among  them  be  STire),  "  we  must  put  her  where  we  found 
her,  on  the  way-side.  Some  one  had  lost  her,  let  us  lose 
her  too.  She  came  from  the  good  God,  let  her  return  to  the  good 
God." 

"  Amen,"  said  the  excellent  sisters. 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

"  Fanchette,  would  you  like  to  go  to  mass  ?" 

Fanchette  jumps  for  joy. 

"  Come  then,  put  your  Sunday  cap  on.  The  servant  will 
take  you." 

Who  was  pleased  if  Fanchette  was  not  ?  It  was  broad  day- 
light, they  could  not  lose  her  in  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  every 
one.  They  made  her  traverse  the  city,  and  the  woman  who 
conducted  her,  not  meaning  any  harm  perhaps,  said  to  her,  as  they 
passed  by  houaea  vrheie  she  knew  any  one  :  "  Now  Fanchette, 
say  good  bye  toM.at^axei\.,^^^  ^Q<^^\s^^\a^^iSjassx?as&r 

Fanchette,  ^hom  exex^  Xlta^v^  ^V^^^^v^^^  ix.^^^.^.Si=^^^ 
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and  hand,  the  best  she  could  do,  and  went  her  way  to  mass, 
proud  enough  of  having  a  cap  on,  and  not  tormenting  herself 
to  know  why  the  church  of  the  Capucins  was  so  far  off.  But 
the  little  girls  at  their  house  doors,  for  there  always  is  a  pro- 
vidence watching  evil  doers,  said,  "  What,  is  Fanchette  going 
away  ?     Adieu,  Fanchette,  a  happy  journey  to  you." 

At  the  end  of  the  town,  Thomas  Desroys,  the  conductor  of 
the  patache  from  Aubusson,  received  Fanchette,  who  mounted 
without  any  mistrust,  better  pleased  still  at  going  to  mass  in  a 
carriage. 

"  But  all  this  is  rather  odd,"  said  Thomas  Desroys  to  him- 
self, ''  losing  a  child  in  this  manner.  Some  one  gave  me  fifty 
sous  yesterday  to  lose  a  dog,  and  to  day  they  give  me  a  hundred 
to  lose  a  child.  If  one  half  the  town  would  agree  with  me  to 
lose  the  other  half,  that  would  be  a  capital  affair  for  me." 

When  night  had  fallen,  Thomas  Desroys,  faithful  to  his 
orders,  stopped  his  patache  at  Chaussidout,  a  desert  place,  in 
La  Marche,  about  six  miles  from  Aubusson. 

"  Now,  Fanchette,  here  is  the  mass ;  get  down  quickly  that 
you  may  see  the  priests  go  by." 

Fanchette  trustingly  dismounts.  Thomas  Desroys  takes  his 
seat  again,  whips  his  horses,  and  leaves  Fanchette  alone,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  on  a  high  road,  without  a  penny,  but  with 
her  fifteen  years,  without  a  tongue  to  speak,  but  with  her  poor 
eyes  to  weep. 

After  some  little  time,  the  young  doctor,  who  had  first  picked 
up  the  poor  innocent,  is  surprised  at  not  seeing  her  any  where, 
and  asks  what  is  become  of  her. 

"  She  is  here,  she  is  there,  you  will  see  her  soon,  some  other 

day." 

However,  sometime  or  other  it  must  come  out.  The  little 
girls  in  the  street  of  the  Capucins,  remember  having  said  good 
bye  to  Fanchette,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  keep  little  girls  from 
talking.  And  besides  the  servant's  conscience  perhaps  was  not 
quite  tranquil,  nor  Thomas  Desroys'  either.  All  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  nuns  themselves,  thinking  Fanchette.  n^^j^a. 
thoroughly  lost  now,  made  no  dxffic\>\\:^  oi  o^irc:\3DL%  «sOT^;^iss>^^ 

Just  at  this  stage  of  th,e  affair,  o\rc  TCka.i^x,^^?w2>  \^>  ^^  ^^"^ 
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know  also  our  deputy,  came  back  from  Paris.  Informed  by 
the  public  outcry,  he  wished  to  question  and  know  who  were 
the  guilty  ones.  No  one  cared  much  to  reply  ;  for  they  were 
beginning  to  see,  that  it  is  not  so  fine  a  deed  to  lose  a  child  upon 
a  highway,  and  that  if  a  poor  person  had  played  a  trick  of  this 
sort,  the  galleys  would  soon  be  talked  of  for  him,  to  teach  him 
how  to  conduct  himself.  But  the  mayor  insists,  and  seeks  for 
proofs.  An  enquiry  is  instituted,  and  the  result  is  that  Thomas 
Desroys  had  received  from  his  superiors,  the  order  to  lose  a 
little  girl ;  that  the  said  superiors,  the  postmasters,  and  dili- 
gence contractors,  had  given  this  order  at  the  request  of  the  Lady 
Superior  of  the  hospital,  who  had  herself  received  it  from 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  Council  of  Administration. 
The  people  at  the  diligence  office,  say,  they  thought  the  com- 
mission disagreeable,  but  that  the  Lady  Superior  did  away  with 
their  scruples  by  telling  them  the  girl  should  not  be  inscribed 
on  their  list  of  travellers.  The  Lady  S«perior  says  she  would 
not  have  imdertaken  the  affair,  but  that  the  Administrator  had 
strongly  recommended  it.  The  other  members  of  the  Council  say 
that  it  is  nonsense,  that  is  is  quite  ridiculous  to  make  a  fiiss 
about  such  a  trifling  matter,  that  it  will  cause  a  scandal,  and 
throw  odium  upon  very  respectable  people,  that  is  to  say  upon 
rich  and  influential  people,  and  that  they  are  resolved  to  keep  si- 
lence about  it,  for  the  sake  of  good  morals,  and  the  greater  glory 
of  God.  The  coimsellor,  the  originator  of  the  idea,  pretends  that 
they  outrage  and  calunmiate  him.  He  threatens  to  make  a  com- 
plaint, and  to  bring  dishonour  upon  the  mayoralty.  Our  mayor 
cares  little  about  that,  and  pursues  the  enquiry.  There  is  only 
Thomas  Desroys  who  makes  no  ceremony  about  the  matter — 
he  had  fifty  sous  more  than  for  the  dog  he  lost.  With  one  hand, 
the  mayor  acts  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  one  may  well  say, 
without  fear  of  exaggeration,  that  it  is  God's  justice  which  is 
in  question  in  this  aflair ;  and  with  the  other  hand  he  seeks  Fan- 
chette  :  but  Fanchette  has  been  this  time  so  thoroughly  lost,  that 
for  nearly  three  months  no  one  has  had  any  news  of  her.  No  one  at 
AubusBon  haalie&x^  wiYCttov^^lVket.  TVi^"^  isXLua  from  all  parts,* 
that  they  canlieai  i^o  tivot^  oi'^wiOciSiXJifc  'v^Miss.^^'^^'^-Kjjwawi^  I 
so  well  deservei  \>7  ^e  W^^x^.   -^^  ^xx^^^-^-^^ts.^^.^^  > 
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Sub-Prefect  haVe  received  the  Complaint,  but  take  no  notice  of 
it.     All  the  respectable  people  of  the  place  (you  know,  god- 
father, that  since  the  revolution,  the  rich  people  and  the  place- 
men take  this  name)  say  that  this  thing  must  be  hushed  up, — 
oh  !    if  you,  or  I,  or  neighboTir  Jarvois,  or  Marcasse,  had  done 
only  half  as  much,  there  would  not  have  been  a  sufficiency  of 
gendarmes,  gaolers,  witnesses,  judges,    laws,  nor    prisons,  to 
seize  upon,  condemn  and  punish  us.     I  do  not  say  that  it  would 
have  been  ijl  done,  but  it  is  certainly  not  well  done  to  be  so  over 
easy  with  some,  and  so  sharp  after  others.     I  am  no  backbiter,  I 
wish  no  ill  to  any  one,  and  I  know  that  even  pimishing  the  wicked 
will  not  restore  honour  or  life  to  those  who  have  suffered  from 
their  deeds :  but  I  cannot  help  having  my  head  and  heart  both 
fuller  than  is  agreeable,  when  I  hear  it  said  that  we  ought  to 
hide  the  faults  of  those  who  have  no  conscience.   If  justice  is  not 
to  touch  them,  well,  all  in  good  time,  but  we  cannot  be  hindered 
from  blaming  them,  and  tnordienne!  to  my  very  last  hour  will  I 
condemn  those  who  lose  a  child  just  as  they  would  a  dog.     As 
for  Fanchette,  will  God  have  had  more  pity  for  her  than  the 
hospital  had  ?     It  is  said  that  God   tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb.     But  at  night,  and  on  those  wild  heaths,  there  are 
numbers  of  marshy  places  where  a  child  without  a  pennyworth 
of  knowledge  might  easily  be  drowned.     Without  considering 
what  worse  things  might  happen  upon  the  high  roads.     Thera 
are  plenty  of  evil-disposed  persons,  who,  meeting  a  girl  of  fifteen 
quite  alone,  would  neither  wait  for  her  certificate  of  birth,  nor 
her  other  certificates  before  they  led  her  wrong.     You  see  Fan- 
chette*s  fate!     Well,  then  imagine  to  yoTirself  Fanchette  be- 
coming a  mother,  and  then  just  imagine  a  little,  the  fate  of  tlfe 
infant  she  would  bring  into  the  world.     No,  it  is  not  well  done 
to  have  left  Fanchette  at  the  mercy  of  the  vagabonds  of  the 
high  road,  and  the  wolves  of  the  wilderness.     It  is  not  Christian, 
it  is  not  himian ;  it  may  be  lawful,  I  know  nothing  about  that ; 
but  I  would  not  have  done  it  myself,  even  for  fifteen  thousand 
livres  annually  and  the  title  of  mayor  into  the  bargain !     My 
poor  wife  weeps  for  very  shame,  and  scolds  ma  fex  Tka\,  \i5ST>si% 
sought  Fanchette  before  she  was  taken  to  iltkft  'Vtfis^'vXA.    ^'svsi 
£^os8jp  brandiahea  her  spindle  angrily,  aad  %«^^  ^omtdws^'^^  V^^ 
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all  about  it.  The  Administrator  who  first  gave  this  pretty  piece 
of  advice,  held  here  a  very  good  place  under  government.  In 
the  very  midst  of  this  fine  affair,  whether  the  govemnient  knew 
it  or  not,  he  has  been  withdrawn,  and  sent  into  another  to\vii, 
as  Receiver  of  the  finances,  vnth  the  advance,  so  please  you,  of 
two  or  three  thousand  livres  more  to  his  salary,  as  the  story 
goes. 

As  for  us  poor  people,  the  moral  of  the  business  for  us  is, 
that  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  bringing  up  our  children,  if  we  die 
in  poverty,  if  we  leave  them  infirm  or  under  age  to  the  care  of 
the  public  charities,  at  the  gate  of  the  hospitals,  behold  the  help 
they  will  have  in  this  world ;  behold  how  the  administrators  of 
the  public  benevolence  will  watch  over  their  wants  ;  behold 
how  Christian  congregations  will  watch  over  their  morals  !  God 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  !  is  it  not  enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand 
on  end  ? 

And  now,  my  dear  godfather,  I  pray  God  to  have  you  and  all 

your  house  in  his  holy  keeping,  and  that  He  may  receive  you 

into  Heaven,  by  a  path  straight  as  my  goad  ;  whilst  for  them  at 

the  hospital,  we  may  safely  promise  them,  as  the  saying  is  that 

they  shall  get  there  by  a  road  about  ad  straight  as  my  reaping 

hook. 

Blaise  Bonin — Hijsbakdman, 

Mayor*8  Assistant  of  Montgivret,  near  la  Ch^tre,  (Indre.) 
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COMMUNICATION. 


•—^^ 


To  THE  Editoe  op  "  La  Revtte  Indepeitdante." 

Being  intrusted  by  my  neighbour  Blaise  with  forwarding 
this  letter  to  his  godfather  Claude,  and  correcting  its  faults  of 
orthography,  I  thought,  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  sad  and  revolting 
facts  of  which  it  contains  the  ingenuous  recital,  ought  not  to 
remain  buried  in  the  correspondence  of  two  illiterate  country- 
men, who  are  certainly  very  ill  able  to  give  it  the  publicity  its 
nature  deserves. 

Feeling  much  struck  by  this  almost  incredible  anecdote,  I 
sought  for  its  proofs,  and  have  acquired  the  certainty  of  its  being 
so  perfectly  true,  that  I  may  assert  it  on  my  own  responsibility. 
I  have  reproached  my  friends,  who  were  almost  eye-witnesses  of 
the  facts,  for  not  having  demanded  from  public  opinion  that 
justice  which  the  tribunals  seem  to  refuse  to  this  crime  of  lese- 
charity  and  lese-humanity.  They  reply  that  their  deposition 
had  been  prepared  and  sent  to  the  "  Sidcle  "  and  to  two  other  . 
papers,  which  had  disdained  to  insert  it,  also  to  the  "  Na- 
tional "  who  had  inserted  it,  mutilated  and  weakened,  by  pre- 
senting in  the  shape  of  doubts,  all  that  was  affirmative.  I  can 
conceive  the  reluctance  of  a  journal  to  become  the  guarantee  of 
a  fact,  so  strange,  so^revolting,  and  seemingly  so  improbable, 
and  I  know  that  a  Paris  life,  and  the  pre-occupation  of  the  daily 
press,  scarcely  leave  space  for  the  cares  of  a  more  minute 
inquisition.  I  can  also  understand  the  reluctance  of  my 
friends  in  La  Chitre  ^to  pursue  the  representatives  of  opinions 
opposed  to  their  own  with  such  a  terrible  accusation ;  not  that 
the  -^gis  of  conservative  doctrines  has  any  terror  for  them ;  but 
in  the  provinces  one  is  easily  8uspec\fe^  oi  ^Tvs^jSy^  ^'^xssys^^ 
or  personal  prejudice,  when  the  dan^etowa  ^ovsa.^  ^"^  -^Ssasasi'^ 
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differences  is  entered  upon.  I  stand  so  completely  aloof  from 
all  parties ;  the  conservatives  and  the  fiinctioiiaries  of  my  own 
province  are  so  entirely  unknown  to  me  ;  in  ti  word,  I  am  such 
a  perfect  stranger  to  all  bitterness,  to  all  discussion,  to  all  re- 
sentment, that  even  were  I  obliged  to  cite  the  names  of  the 
guilty  parties,  I  should  be  forced  to  seek  for  them,  either  not 
knowing  them,  or  having  forgotten  them.  Standing  in  this 
position,  I  have  taken  upon  myself,  without  scruple,  the  task 
of  laying  open  these  imheard  of  details  to  public  opinion; 
they  are  attested  by  a  judicial  enquiry,  set  on  foot  by  the 
Commissary  of  Police,  and  given  in  evidence  at  the  Mansion- 
house  of  the  city.  Three  months  have  passed  away  without 
the  Attorney-General*  s  thinking  fit  to  prosecute  the  investiga- 
tion, and  until  now  the  Sub-Prefect  has  remained  indifferent 
towards  deeds,  over  which  he  should  neverdieless  have  at  least 
some  control. 

Of  all  our  magistrates.  Monsieur  Delavault  alone.  Mayor  and 
Deputy  of  La  Chitre,  has  done  his  duty;  but  even  he  has  not  yet 
completed  it ;  for  he  alone  is  in  a  position  to  demand  a  repara^on 
to  outraged  public  morality ;  and  we  hope  that  he  will  not  be 
contented  by  the  explanations  of  the  members  of  the  hospital 
board,  whose  general  advice  has  been  to  stifle  the  affair.  This 
honourable  magistrate,  and  these  too  timorous  citizens,  will  re- 
cognize that  their  true  duty  lies  not  in  respecting  persons,  but  in 
respecting  public  morals,  and  public  faith.  The  metnbers  of  the 
hospital  board,  selected  probably  from  persons  reputed  esti- 
mable and  trustworthy,  will  have  cause  to  reproach  themselves 
greatly  if  they  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  abduction  of 
Fanchette.  Many  of  these  citizens,  perhaps  all,  are  fathers  of 
families.  What  horror  would  be  theirs  ^f,  afflicted  by  any  of 
those  misfortunes  which  carry  disgrace  into  a  family,  they  should 
find  in  the  public  the  same  disdain  for  their  complaints,  tiie  same 
contempt  for  their  griefs,  the  same  toleration  for  the  ravishers  of 
theii;  children.  Let  them  not  trust  too  much  to  their  fortune 
and  their  consideration  in  the  world,  as  guaranteeing  them  from 
such  misfortunes.  There  are  analogous  sorrows  not  less  grave ; 
there  are  coincidences  that  one  might  almost  call  chastisements 
from  Heaven.    O^ikei  ^eti^ox^^^  ^^  vKj^oVred  in  this  adventure.    A 
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painful  suspicion,  perhaps  even  severe  blame,  rests  with  the 
diligence  contractors.  But  one  can  hardly  believe,  that  so  many 
accomplices  can  so  easily,  so  gratuitously,  be  united  to  commit  a 
crime.  The  people  of  the  diligence  may  have  been  deceived. 
They  may  have  been  made  to  believe  that  the  unfortimate 
Fanchette  had  sense  enough  to  save  her  firom  the  dangers  to 
which  they  abandoned  her;  they  must  have  had  higher  au- 
thority to  vanquish  their  repugnance,  the  expression  of  which 
is  avouched  in  the  enquiry.  There  is  in  all  this  I  know  not 
what  disgraceful  plot,  which  it  belongs  to  public  discussion  to 
imveil,  and  which  the  secondary  actors  will  find  it  to  be  their  in- 
terest, without  doubt,  to  reveal  to  justice.  As  for  myself,  I  have 
something  of  the  character  of  Blaise  Bonnin  ;  like  him,  I  think 
comparatively  little]^of  material  punishments, — I  think  more  of 
the  effect  of  public  opinion  in  such  matters,  and  although  the 
part  of  moral  executioner  is  hateful  to  me,  although  I  do 
not  feel  fitted  for  it  in  any  manner,  I  would  accept  it  without 
hesitation,  if  I  felt  it  were  my  mission  to  do  so. 

Certain  of  finding  in  your  Review  as  much  courage  and  im- 
partiality, as  I  have  needed  myself  to  fulfil  my  mournful  duty, 
I  entrust  you  with  the  publication  of  this  short  and  too  true  his- 
tory, asking  pardon  for  introducing  to  your  readers  a  romance 
so  impoetical  and  disagreeable. 

But  I  must  also  furnish  you  with  the  denouement.  The  day 
before  yesterday,  a  letter  firom  the  mayoralty  of  Riom  (Cantal) 
gave  notice  to  the  mayoralty  of  La  Chlltre  of  the  reappearance 
of  poor  Fanchette  upon  the  scene  of  social  life.  She  had  been 
recognized  by  her  description,  and  arrested  in  the  midst  of  a  troop 
of  wandering  jugglers,  of  which  she  had  the  honour  to  form  a 
part.  They  sent  her  back  to  the  hospital  of  La  Chtoe,  from 
one  station  to  another j  that  is  to  say,  from  prison  to  prison, 
alas  in  what  a  state,  and  in  what  company !  Are  there  not 
some  destinies,  which  almost  break  the  heart? — ^and  has  the 
skilful  and  generous  author  of  the  Mysteries  of  Paris  ex- 
aggerated  the  horrors  of  the  misery  and  humiliations  of  the 
poor  and  the  disinherited.  From  what  a  state  of  abjectness 
and  pollution  was  the  unhappy  Fanchette  rescued,  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  sisters  of  the  hospital }  Is  not  the  venom,  ot  ^t^<^- 
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tution  already  in  the  veins  of  this  unhappy  creature,  innocent,  even 
in  infamy,  since  she  is  deprived  of  the  sense  of  right  or  wrong: 
Will  any  one  say,  that  each  one  must  take  care  of  himseK, 
and  that  society  has  no  duties  to  perform  towards  those  who 
know  not  even  what  duty  is  ?  No,  no  one  will  say  so.  There 
is  not  a  mother,  in  that  happy  station  where  honour  is  so 
preciously  guarded,  and  modesty  so  tenderly  protected,  who 
does  not  feel  her  heart  moved  with  grief  and  indignation  at 
the  idea  of  Fanchette's  miseries.  And  is  there  not  also  some- 
thing to  be  said,  even  after  what  has  been  put  forth  by  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  upon  the  immorality  of 
celibacy,  apropos  to  the  inhuman  conduct  of  the  Lady  Superior 
of  the  hospital }  For  such  a  coimsel  to  have  found  acceptance 
in  the  bosom  of  a  woman,  vowed,  perhaps  from  vocation,  and 
doubtless  from  habit,  to  works  of  charity,  there  needs 
the  secret  inspiration  of  morbid  perversity,  or  the  bitter  chagrin 
of  one  of  those  aversions  from  a  woman  towards  a  child, 
which  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  old  maids. 

In  the  midst  of  this  isolation  from  all  natural,  legal  and  clerical 
protection,  one  must  take  refuge  in  the  hope,  too  romantic  alas  I 
that  Fanchette,  has  found  by  chance  among  these  Bohemiaijs, 
the  Farias  of  civilization,  that  hospitality,  that  respect  and 
charity  which  our  society  and  state  religion  have  so  strangely 
withheld  from  her.  Who  knows  whether  God,  who  so  often 
veils  his  face  to  the  pharisees,  has  not  extended  his  paternal 
care  over  the  straw,  where  for  three  months  she  has  slept 
with  the  impure  family  of  the  Zingari.  Fatal  condition  of  our 
society !  where  a  child  so  abandoned  has  no  succour  more  im- 
mediate than  the  austere  and  mysterious  protection  of  heaven. 
Oh!  Providence  dost  thou  deign  to  work  miracles  for  those 
struck  with  imbecility  by  Thy  hand  in  their  very  cradle,  and  whose 
destiny  drags  them  along  the  sorrowful  wayside  of  life  ?  Dost 
thou  chace  away  from  the  path  of  the  orphan  virgin,  the  in- 
famous procuress  who  traffics  in  infancy,  and  who  is  seen  prowl- 
ing at  night  in  the  cross  roads,  watching  for  innocence  and  weak- 
ness in  ordei  to  ioice  t.\i«n\  to  corrui^tion^  and  deliver  them  up 
perverted  ox  treinVi\ii^?>,^»  ^^  YvO£v\fta3s.^\ft  •vkv^'b^gssv^sv^  ^  '^Vsssaij^^ 
aye,  even  to  t\ie  Net^  Taa.^^s^x^\&  ^1  ^^5i  'sois^  ^^^^^>    .«aa^ 
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cities  !  dens  of  infamy,  where  intimidation  assures  impunity  to 
vice  and  crime,  as  mystery  does  at  Paris. 

Let  us  turn  away  .our  eyes  from  these  spectacles  of  iniquity 
and  pray  to  God  for  the  feeble,  since  men  are  deaf, 

Geobos  Sand. 


From  the  Attorn jey-Geneeal  op  La  Chatbe,  to  the 
Editor  of  La  Revtte  Independante. 

La  Ch&tre,  Nov.  9th,  1843. 
Sir, 

in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  your  Journal,  you  have 
inserted  an  article  signed  George  Sand,  in  which  the  author  lays 
hold  of  a  fact,  deplorable,  doubtless,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
very  far  from  bearing  the  grave  aspect  attributed  to  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  using  it  as  a  subject  for  unjustifiable  accusations 
against  several  functionaries  of  this  town. 

Here,  however  is  the  event,  so  strangely  related  by  this  writer, 
It  is  important  to  show'  it  directly  in  its  true  colours. 

During  last  July,  a  young  girl,  almost  idiotic,  who  had  been 
previously  received  into  the  hospital  of  La  ChUtre,  and  to  which 
she  had  ceased  to  belong,  suddenly  disappeared.  The  Lady  Su- 
perior, not  in  the  intention,  as  has  been  stated,  of  losing  the  un- 
fortimate  child,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  hope,  of  restoring 
her  to  her  family,  by  sending  her  to  the  place  from  whence 
she  appeared  to  have  come,  had  sent  her,  by  a  public  conveyance 
to  the  environs  of  Aubusson,  and  there  she  had  been  deposited, 
and  sheltered  in  a  neighbouring  house. 

After  residing  there  some  days,  this  yoimg  girl  fled,  and  for 
some  time,  managed  to  evade  all  the  researches  of  the  local 
authorities. 

Such  are  the  facts,  in  their  simplicity,  and  the  reflections  they 
have  suggested  to  the  author  of  the  article  are  neither  just  nor 
well  founded. 

**  The  Attorney-General  of  La  Ch^tre,"  he  says  "  has  remaissaA. 
an  indifferent  witness."     Such  an  a&^eT\A.Qit  \&  YcvR«rt^"5iX.  ^"^  "^Si^ 
points. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  most  actiye  researches  have  heen  in- 
stituted by  the  Chamber  of  La  Chlltre,  both  to  find  the  yotmg 
girl,  and  to  pimish  the  culpable,  if  any  party  be  culpable  in  this 
affair. 

Instructions  have  been  given,  an  enquiry  has  taken  place,  all 
judicial  investigation  has  been  applied, not  only  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Lady  Superior,  but  also  as  to  that  of  the  agents  who 
might  have  given  her  their  aid ;  and  the  tribunal,  after  be- 
stowing its  best  attention  upon  the  affair,  has  returned  a  judg- 
ment of  Not  Proven^  an  evident  proof  that  the  facts  alleged  w«e 
not  surrounded  by  the  aggravating  circumstances  witii  wbidi 
this  writer  has  been  pleased  to  invest  them.  Besides,  they  had 
been  judged  of,  in  the  same  manner  by  the  Attomey-Genenl 
for  Aubusson,  whose  attention  had  been  equally  directed  to 
the  subject. 

This  is  not  all :  it  is  to  the  imceasing  efforts  of  the  chamber 
of  La  Chtoe,  that  the  recovery  of  the  young  girl  is  owing,  and 
it  is  by  my  agency  that  she  has  been  claimed  and  reinstated 
provisionally  in  the  hospital  of  La  Chlltre,  where  she  still  is. 
She  was  arrested  on  the  18th  of  last  August,  in  the  province  of 
Riom,  as  a  mendicant,  andj  placed  shortly  after,  in  ihe  hospital 
of  this  town. 

Such  is  the  exact  truth,  supported  by  proofs  and  evidence, 
of  which  I  publicly  avouch  myself  the  guarantee.  Let  the 
author  now  compare  the  incredible  story,  of  which  his  article 
contains  the  recital,  with  this  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  I 
appeal  to  his  conscience  to  say,  whether  he  has  not  made  him- 
self the  responsible  editor  of  a  romance. 

I  request,  and  if  necessary  reqidre  you  Sir,  to  be  good  enough 
to  insert  this  letter  in  your  next  number. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my 

high  consideration, 

ROCHOUX, 

AttomeyGeneral  of  Lm  Chdire. 


I 
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REPLY. 

To  THE  Attobney-Genebal  of  La  Chatbe. 

You  are  wrong,  very  much  in  the  wrong,  Sir,  to  take  upon 
yourself  individually  a  reproach  which  only  weighed  upon  you 
collectively,  and  of  which  certainly  the  greatest  portion  did  not 
fiall  upon  you.  Good  God,  what  is  it  you  do  ?  You  appeal  to 
my  conscience,  and  you  expose  the  depth  of  your  own,  and  force 
me  to  direct  a  severe  enquiry  therein — ^I,  who  would  gladly  have 
discovered  there  only  faults,  If  not  pardonable,  at  least  reparable, 
merely  forgetfulness,  indifference,  youthful  levity,  pre-occupation 
of  mind.  But  instead  of  this,  must  I  tell  you  what  I  could  see 
now,  if  I  did  not  endeavour  to  excuse  you,  and  if  it  did  not 
wound  me  deeply  to  condemn  a  young  magistrate  and  my 
countryman  } 

But  is  it  then  decreed  by  Heaven,  that  in  the  present  time, 
all  indulgence  to  the  culpable  is  impossible?  You  have  de- 
scended into  an  arena,  where  I  cannot  see  you  make  your  first 
essay  in  arms,  without  the  deepest  grief  for  the  weakness  of  your 
cause.  You  provoke  new  explanations  before  the  public,  you  chal- 
lenge me  to  single  combat  by  a  contradiction,  which  I  cannot  sub- 
mit to,  not  that  it  touches  me,  not  that  it  wounds  me,  but  because 
when  once  on  the  pursuit  of  truth,  no  retreat  is  possible.  On 
the  part  of  the  authorities  of  La  ChAtre,  there  have  been  menaces 
of  proceedings  against  the  author  of  Fanchette,  The  author  of 
Fanchette,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  tribimal  which  would  be  at 
once  party  and  judge.  He  feels  sure  that  these  menaces  are 
nothing  but  friendly  efforts  at  intimidation,  which  they  would 
blush  at  carrying  into  execution,  and  that  if  they  were  executed 
they  would  provoke  investigations  which  would  give  too  much 
force  and  notoriety  to  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  to  the  scrupu- 
lous reality  of  the  romance  of  Fanchette.  Therefore,  sir,  I  will 
not  look  upon  your  letter  to  "  La  Revue  Ind^pendante,"  as  a 
snare  laid  for  my  good  faith  ;  an  attorney -general  surely  stands 
in  too  high  a  position  to  descend  to  that  of  a  mere  agent  or  spy. 
I  will  therefore  accept  this  discussion,  and  answer  you,  as  you 
challenge  me,  in  all  simplicity. 
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You  commence  by  avowing  tliat  the  fact  I  iiarve  laid  hold  ofvi 
deplorable  doubtless.  No,  I  have  not  laid  hold  of  the  fact,  it  is 
the  fact  which  has  laid  hold  of  me,  and  overwhelmed  my  mind 
and  heart ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  same  fkct  lays  hold  of  you, 
and  forces  you  at  once  to  qualify  it  as  deplorable.  I  have  no 
need  here  to  make  an  appeal  to  your  consciesice.  I  can  see  that 
it  is  touched  and  harassed,  and  the  very  first  stroke  of  your  pen 
protests  naively  against  all  that  is  to  follow.  I  am.  not  doubting 
your  sincerity  in  this — ^I  have  pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  you. 

But  you  assert  that  I  have  stated  strangely  an  event  which  yoa 
take  upon  yourself  to  restore  to  its  true  character.  Well  then,  I  must 
resiune  my  narrative,  and  compare  it  with  yours,  and  you  will 
see  that  your  apology  for  the  guilty  parties  is  in  itself  the  confir- 
mation of  my  accusations.  You  find  no  aggravating  circumstasm 
in  this  {deplorable)  adventure^-but  I  see  a  crime ;  a  arixne  ks 
which  a  new  name  must  be  invented,  innocenticide. 

I  said,  that  a  young  idiotic  girL you  say  almost  idiotk;  I 

repeat,  idiotic  to  the  point  of  not  knowing  how  to  speak  even, 
although  she  is  neither  deaf  nor  dimib  ;  idiotic  to  the  point  of 
not  being  either  able  to  tell  who  she  is,  whence  she  eomes,  nor 
even  what  she  wants.  It  is  no  semi-idiocy  to  be  deprived  of  the 
notion  of  one's  own  existence,  and  the  appreciation  of  one's  own 
individuality. 

But  let  us  pass  that.  Had  I  wished  to  write  a  rcHnance,  as 
you  reproach  me,  unintentionally  I  suppose,  with  intending  to  do, 
(you  know  well  that  romance  writing  is  my  trade,  and  that  no 
one  need  blush  for  his  trade,)  I  shoidd  have  represented  Fan- 
chette  as  less  of  an  idiot  than  she  really  lb.  That  would  hate 
made  her  more  interesting  to  my  readers.  Fanchette  herself 
would  indeed  be  an  interesting  heroine  of  ronaance,  vdth  her 
vacant  mouth  and  haggard  eyes !  It  would  have  been  a  v^ 
poor  invention. 

The  utterly  idiotic  Fanchette  then,  found  in  the  meadow  Bunt 
as  1  have  already  stated,  taken  into  the  hospital  in  complianoe 
with  a  written  order  from  Doctor  Boursault,  and  afterwards 
placed  with  a.  '^er^ou.  iVA.tcLed  Thomas,  by  a  woman  called 
Landat,  w\iOse  ttsAa  \\.  \&  Xa  V^x^s^i  X^'^  -scA.  <^b«&dioiied 
children. —'Faxie^eXXfe    x^\^amTv'S5»  'vsi  '^^  X^'^g.iK^^ssw^^' 
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fact  of  her  very  idiocy  preventing  her  from  appreciating  the 
disgust  she  caused  there,  disappeared  one  fine  morning 
■mthout  the  doctor,  Monsieur  Boursault's  ticket  of  exit,  a 
formality  required,  but  which  they  very  well  knew  how  to  do 
without. 

This  is  my  version ;  you,  less  prolix  than  myself,  for  you 
have  the  honour  not  to  be  a  writer  by  profession,  say  simply 
that  Fanchette,  having  ceased  to  belong  to  the  hospital,  and  having 
returned  there,  suddenly  disappeared.  Suddenly  disappeared, 
tiiat  is  not  going  away  naturally,  that  is  not  being  regularly 
transferred  into  a  new  asylum,  that  is  not  leaving  accord- 
ing to  regulations,  with  the  exit  ticket  from  the  doctor, 
the  sanction  of  the  administrators,  the  order  of  the  prefect ;  in 
fact,  to  disappear  suddenly,  is  to  flee,  to  commit  suicide,  to  be 
abducted  or  assasmated.  If  the  attorney-general,  the  sub- 
prefect  or  tiie  priest  had  just  disappeared  suddenly,  there  would 
have  been  much  more  excitement  in  the  town,  and  with  good 
reason.  But  no  one  ought  to  disappear  suddenly,  without  the 
local  authorities  enquiring,  suddenly  also,  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  vanished  individual. 

In  fact,  none  amongst  us,  however  much  of  an  idiot,  has 
the  right  to  disappear  suddenly :  and  the  attorney-general 
knows  that  well. 

The  Commissary  of  Police  says,  and  I  say  with  him,  that 
Fanchette  disappeared  during  the  first  days  of  July,  and  the 
Report,  dated  the  31st  July,  states  three  times,  as  the  date  of 
the  event,  about  a  month  since ;  you  say  it  "happened  during  the 
month,  we  agree  pretty  well  as  to  dates.  The  tribunal  gave  in 
its  judgment  oi  not  proven  the  13th  September.  Fanchette  was 
foimd  on  the  18th  August ;  she  had  then  been  lost  only  for  about 
six  weeks — ^not  enough  apparently  to  expose  either  her  morals 
or  her  life  to  any  danger.  The  tribunal  only  sought  for  and  ab- 
solved the  delinquents,  after  the  lapse  of  two  months  and  a  half ; 
it  has  not  been  indiscreetly  precipitate.  We  agree  pretty  well,  I 
repeat,  Mr.  Attorney-General. 

I   take  up  my  report,  drawn  from  the  romau^  ^1  *CsNfc  ^vs^sv 

missaij  of  Police,  from  the  extrem^\^  Towautvi  ^fg^'wJJGiss^  ^V 

Thomas  Desroya,  the  conductor  oi  t\ie  ^\^«Mi,^  V^J^c^Sfc^^^sKsa 
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wrote  patache  from  an  old  habit)  and  the  replies  of  two  women, 
the  postmistresses,  and  who  have  imdertaken  also  in  our  dis- 
trict, the  contract  for  the  diligences — ^*  Che  of  these  ladies  was  sent 
for  to  the  hospital  by  the  Lady  Superior  ;  and  having  gone  there,  the 
Lady  Superior  said  to  her,  that  some  persons,  strangers  without  doubt, 
had  abandoned  a  young  girl  in  this  town,  aged  aboutfourteen  or  fifteen, 

DEFBIVED  ENTIBELY  OF  ALL  INTELLIGENCE  ;    that  they  had  COSt 

her  upon  the  hospital,  and  that  she  intended  to  use  similar  means  to 
disembarrass  herself  of  the  child ;  that  consequently  the  girl  was 
to  be  placed  in  the  coach  going  to  Aubusson,  with  an  order  to  the 
conductor  to  get  bid  of  heb  before  her  arrival  at  Aubusson  ^and  to 
LEAVE  HER  ON  THE  BOAD ;  and  that  no  one  might  be  aware  ofitj  she 
would  send  her  out  of  the  town  by  the  servant :  this  commission  was 
undertaken  by  Madame****.  These  two  ladies  add,  that  it  was  with 
extreme  repugnance  they  undertook  such  an  affair y  hut  that  in  xvc- 
tue  of  the  character  of  the  Lady  Superior,  they  yielded  to  her 

REITERATED  REQUEST."* 

*  Copy  of  the  enquiry  made  by  order  of  the  Mayor  of  La  Ch&tre,  by  the 
Commissary  of  Police  in  this  town. 

31st  July,  1843. 

The  undersigned,  'Commissary  of  Police  for  the  town  of  La  Chfitre 
(Indre),  by.Tirtue  of  a  letter  from  the  mayor,  dated  yesterday,  which  ordered 
new  investigations  as  to  the  facts  which  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed 
the  exposure  of  a  young  girl,  a  stranger  and  idiotic  who  had  been  reeeired 
into  our  care  about  a  month  since,  and  who  was  afterwards  placed 
in  the  hospital  of  the  town ;  obedient  to  this  order  and  having  learned  that 
this  child  had  disappeared  through  the  medium  of  the  diligence  of  Monsieur 
Chauvet,  post  master,  we  went  to  his  office,  and  found  there  Mesdames 
Chauvet,  and  Gazonneau,  who,  in  answer  to  our  questions,  declared  and 
affirmed,  that  about  a  month  before,  Madame  Gazonneau,  had  been  sent  for 
to  the  Hospital  of  the  town  by  the  Lady  Superior ;  that  having  gcme  there, 
the  Lady  Superior  had  told  her  that  some  persons,  strangers  without  doubt, 
had  abandoned  a  young  girl  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  who  was  wholly  with- 
out intellect,  that  they  had  cast  her  upon  the  hospital,  and  that  to  dis- 
embarrass herself  of  the  child,  she  should  use  similar  means ;  that,  cense* 
quently,  she  must  be  placed  in  the^  diligence  going  to  Aubusson,  with  an 
order  to  the  conductor  to  get  rid  qf  her  b^ore  his  arrival  at  Jvimssfm,  by 
leaving  her  on  the  high  roadf  and  diat  no  one  might  know  of  it,  she  would 
send  her  by  a  servant  out  of  the  town«  upon  the  high  road ;  which  commis- 
sion was  undertaken  by  Madame  Gazonneau,  These  two  ladies  add,  that  it 
was  with  extreme  repugnance  they  undertook  such  an  affair,  but  that  in 
virtue  of  her  character  as  Lady  Superior  they  yielded  to  her  rei^jerated  re- 
quest. 

We  have  also  q\]be8l\0Tied.  We  md Thomas  Desroys^  the  conductor,  attached 
to  the  administration  of  ^.CYi^uN^x,"^ q^^ieasX^x.  ^« \A9&d%d«xed  to  us,  that 
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It  is  impossible  to  be  more  explicit.  Now  let  Thomas  Des- 
roys  and  tbe .  romantic  pen  of  the  Commissary  of  Police  speak 
for  themselves.  He  (Thomas  Desroys)  declared  to  us,  that 
about  a  month  since,  Madame  ****  said  to  him,  "just  outside  the 
town,  you  will  see  upon  the  high  road,  a  little  girl  who  is  an 
Idiot,  conducted  by  a  servant  of  the  hospital.     She  will  not 

BE   INSCRIBED   UPON   THE   LIST     OP     TRAVELLEB8.        ShE   IS   A 

• 

CHILD  WHOM  THEY  WISH  TO  HAVE  LOST.  Therefore  when 
you  are  about  a  league  from  Aubusson,  you  will  make  her  get  down 
from  the  diligence,  and  abandon  her  on  the  high  road,"  and  that 
in  fact,  when  he  arrived  near  a  place  called  Chaussidout,  about  a 
league  from  Aubusson,  he  made  her  get  down  from  the  diligence, 
abandoned  her,  and  obeyed  punctually  the  orders  which  had 
been  given  to  him. 

Thus  ends  the  first  enquiry.  Every  one  knows  that  the  first 
depositions  are  the  most  trustworthy.  There  has  been  no  time  for 
considtation,  for  influence  to  be  used,  for  the  consequences  of  the 
deed  to  be  understood  and  dreaded.  And  why  should  Thomas 
Desroys  have  drawn  back  ?  He  has  himself  perhaps  no  very  large 
developement  of  his  intellectual  powers.  He  obeyed,  con- 
scientiously, punctually,  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  And  why 
should  the  post  mistresses  have  hesitated  to  throw  the  blame 
where  it  ought  to  fall  ?  They  felt  extremely  repugnant  to  obey, 
and  the  character  of  the  superior  alone  reassured  them. 

Now,  let  it  be  remarked  that  it  is  no  longer  Blaise  Bonnin, 
no  longer  George  Sand,  but  the  Commissary  of  Police,  whose 
official  romance  agrees  so  perfectly  with  the  one  which  the 
attorney-general  deigns  to  offer  us.  This  last  romance,  more 
concise,  and  more  rapid,  is  certainly  the  best  composed  of  the 

just  when  he  was  starting  for  Aubusson,  about  a  month  since,  Madame  Ga- 
zonneau  said  to  him,  *  You  will  find  upon  the  high  road,  a  short  way  out  of 
the  town,  a  little  giil,  an  idiot,  conducted  by  a  servant  of  the  hospital  of 
La  Gh&tre ;  she  will  not  be  Inscribed  on  the  list,  she  is  a  child  whom  they 
wish  to  lose.  Therefore,  when  you  are  about  a  mile  from  Aubusson,  you  will 
make  her  get  down  from  the.  diligence,  and  leave  her  on  the  road — that  in 
fact,when  arrived  at  a  village  called  ChauBsidout,about  a  mile  from  Aubusson, 
he  made  her  get  down,  left  her,  and  obeyed  the  orders  which  had  been  given 
to  him  exactly. 
La  Ch4tre,  same  date. 

(Signed,)  BoTitTO.,  ComxiaaaKs:^  ^'l  ^  ^^^'^^ 
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two.  That  of  the  Commissary  of  Police  is  rude  and  simple  as 
the  fact;  that  of  the  attomey-genen^  is  woven  much  moie 
artfully.  It  glides  over  the  facts,  and  developes  the  motives. 
It  enters  into  the  secret  thoughts  of  people,  and  acquits  them  on 
the  ground  of  their  intentions,  as  formerly  men  were  prosecuted 
for  their  intentions. 

"  Tfie  Lady  Superior^'  he  says,  "  not  with  the  intention  of 
losing  this  unfortunate  being,  as  has  been  eaid  (as  the  deponents 
have  said  to  the  Commissary  of  P(^ce,  as  the  Superior  heiseH 
said  to  the  deponents,  as  the  Commissary  of  Police  has  declared  in 
the  report,  as  every  hody  knows,  and  as  Blaise  Bonnin  and  George 
Sand  have  repeated)  but  on  the  contrary  in  the  hops,  by  send- 
iny  her  back  to  the  place  she  appeared  to  have  come  from,  of 
finding  out  her  family,  has  caused  her  to  be  trcmsferred  by  a 
public  conveyance  to  the  environs  of  Aubusson,  and  there,  ske 
had  been  deposited,  and  sheltered  in  a  neighbouring  house.'* 

I  like  this  version,  it  has  certainly  more  grace  and  delicacy 
.than  the  brutal  responses  of  Thomas  Desroys.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains the  same,  the  manner  of  telling  it  alters  nothing.  The 
narration  of  the  attorney-general  is  doubtless  the  result  of  an 
enquiry  set  on  foot  by  him  six  weeks  after  that  of  the  Com- 
missary of  Police,  and  the  replies  of  the  Lady  Superior  (even  if 
she  has  ever  been  interrogated.) 

Thus  the  Superior  has  fully  justified  herself,  by  declaring  that 
she  had  the  hope  of  restoring  Fanchette  to  her  family.  But  this 
supposition  of  a  family  for  Fanchette  was  rather  gratuitous,  since 
Fanchette  disappeared  from  Chaussidout  as  she  had  disappeared 
from  La  ChUtre,  carried  off,  perhaps  by  gipsies,  perhaps  by  other 
nuns,  but  of  course  always  with  the  hope  of  causing  her  to  .re- 
cover her  family.  If  the  report  of  the  tribunal  has  proved  diat 
Fanchette  was  deposited  at  and  received  in  a  neighbouring  house, 
if  there  was  a  house  near  the  scene  of  the  crime— -it  must  have 
been  a  pang  of  conscience,  a  good  impulse  of  Thomas  Desroyv*, 
^d  I  thank  him  for  it  from  my  heart — such  a  thing  has  often 
been  seen  in  many  a  fable,  and  many  a  romance.  CE&pus, 
Bomulus,  Cyrus,  Qenevi&v^  de  Brabant,  many  a  hero  of  an- 
tiquity, many  alietoma  oi  ^iwcrj  \a^a,V^\««B.  ^x&^s^vK^<hft 
care  of  a  squire,  oi  a  ^^m^^,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  "^  ^-^>.. 
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strangle  or  to  hang  them,  and  almost  always,  these  honest 
scoundrels,  these  sensitive  murderers,  either  touched  by  com- 
passion or  seized  by  remorse,  have  left  to  chance  the  vic- 
tim condemned  to  perish,  or  given  to  shepherds,  the  child 
they  were  enjoined  to  leave  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  of 
robbers,  or  of  wild  beasts.  It  has  even  been  seen,  in  poetical 
history,  that  wolves  and  does  have  united  in  the  good  work,  and 
suckled  the  abandoned  children,  which  only  proves  that  brutes 
are  less  cruel  than  men,  or  to  speak  as  Blaise  Bonnin  would 
speak,  that  valets  are  not  so  worse  as  their  masters. 

And  I  should  have  been  glad,  both  for  the  honour  of  a  man 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  hearts,  Mr.  Attorney- 
General,  that  Thomas  Desroys  had  disobeyed  his  orders,  that  he 
had  sought  a  house,  that  he  had  found  one  in  the  above-named 
place,  (of  course  you  have  been  to  the  spot  since,  to  see  whether 
by  chance,  it  was  not  a  forest,  or  a  desert  place  ?)  in  fact,  that 
Fanchette  had  been  received  into  some  house,  but  the  first  de- 
positions of  Thomas  Desroys  neither  make  mention  of  this  house, 
nor  of  its  hospitable  inhabitants. 

It  must  either  be  that  the  said  Thomas  was  very  much  afraid 
of  being  rebuked  for  his  disobedience,  or  that  his  Chrislian 
humility  reaches  the  point  of  not  even  letting  his  good  actions 
be  suspected.  Perhaps  you  have  succeeded  in  drawing  this 
avowal  from  him  ;  you  have  done  well.  You  believed  it,  you 
recognize  him  for  a  sincere  and  God-fearing  man ;  therefore  he 
did  not  lie,  when  in  the  former  enquiry,  he  declared  he  had  been 
ordered  to  abandon  a  child,  and  let  it  be  lost  ?  And 
doubtless  he  has  not  retracted  this  point,  in  the  second  enquiry 
which  you  have  instituted,  and  the  result  of  which  we  do  not 
know  as  yet,  but  which  you  promise  that  we  shall  see. 

Well  then,  Mr.  AttoQiey-General,  this  is  what  we  demand  of 
you,  this,  and  nothing  less  ;'^an  explanation  or  justification  of  the 
impimity  guaranteed  until  now  by  the  tribund  to  a  fact  which 
appeared  to  us  so  atrocious.  Do  you  think  that  we  shall  rejoice 
and  triumph  if  unfortunately  the  report  of  the  Commissary  of 
Police  is  entirely  true,  if  the  witnesses  spoke  the  truth  in  the« 
first  depositions,  if  the  public  ou\.cr^  \&  ^^  I^-vosl^^^^*^*^^ 
Mayor  has  acted  wisely  in  pxosecu^ia^  ^^a  can^xsc^^*^  ^'^  ^=»^* 
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dignation  is  just,  and  our  complaints  reasonable?  Alas!  no, 
we  shall  be  sad  enough,  you,  I,  the  magistrates,  the  functionaries, 
the  guilty  parties,  the  witnesses  and  the  public.  Every  odb  wiD 
be  horror-stricken,  humiliated  at  seeing  humaidty  so  perrerse, 
religion  so  debased,  weakness  so  neglected,  misery  so  despised; 
npne  of  us  will  raise  a  cry  of  victory,  believe  me.  But  you  know 
this  well,  you  know  that  we  are  not  hypocrites,  you  Imow  that 
ve  do  not  delight  in  useless  scandal ;  you  know  well  that  the 
vriter  who  is  now  addressing  you,  has  never  declaimed  against 
ndividuals,  and  takes  no  active  part  in  politics.  Why  do  yon 
declaim  thus,  apropos  of  a  fact  so  utterly  estranged  from  all 
politics  ?  Why  try  to  extenuate  the  horror  of  such  a  crime,  you, 
whose  mission  shoidd  be  to  pursue  and  punish  crime,  whilst  oms, 
should  rather  be  to  weep  sometimes  over  the  rigour  of  the  law 
and  the  fate  of  the  guilty  ?  The  part,  which  you  assiune  to- 
day, is  not  comprised  in  the  duties  of  your  position.  No 
superior  power  can  have  dictated  it  to  you,  and  if  such  a  power 
did  exist,  you  would  be  the  first  to  struggle  against  it.  Hesi- 
tate no  longer  therefore  to  appease  the  sorrowful  Indignation 
which  has  seized  upon  your  fellow  citizens,  and  to  explain  to 
them  satisfactorily  the  indulgence  of  the  tribunal;  they  will- ac 
cept  this  gratefully,  they  will  rejoice  to  find  that  no  one  is 
really  to  blame ;  and  I  myself  will  be  the  first  to  say  to  my 
readers,  "Yes,  it  was  a  romance,  I  was  deceived.  Do  not 
imagine  Fanchette  a  true  story,  thanks  be  to  God,  it  is  not. 
It  was  a  miserable  dream,  and  nothing  more." 

But  if  such  be  your  intention  Mr.  Attorney-General,  it  is  not 
realized.  The  explanations  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  offer 
us,  are  not  satisfactory ;  on  the  contrary,  we  see  in  them  the 
avowal,  the  confirmation  of  the  sad  events  which  have  already 
made  us  suffer  so  much.  A  Lady  Superior,  arguing,  according 
to  you,  that  the  child  has  ceased  to  belong  to  the  hospital^  seizes 

upon  her,  causes  her  to  be  abducted transferred  if  you  like,  but 

with  great  secresy,  the  fact  is  proved,  and  you  do  not  deny 
it ;  transferred  whither  ?  to  the  place  whence  she  appeared  to 
have  come.  But  you  do  not  know  whence,  the  child  has  never 
told  it.  She  coxii^  Tio\.  \^  \\.,^Stv^  ^^Ss.^  \^^\.  ^is^^Rii^-^  -^s^  ^^oe 
knew  her  no  one  \aio^ft  >ckst  Tiw«,i^>i.  v«^^  t«^i^  >,„,jb5^  .^^ 
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to  discover  who  she  is.  The  Lady  Superior  has  said,  that 
from  her  costume^  she  supposed  she  was  a  Marchoise,  On  this 
well  defined  certainty,  she  has  been  trans/erred  upon  the  high 
^road  to  some  wild  place  near  the  environs  of  Auhusson^  not  in 
any  designated  house.  Your  version  relates,  "And  there 
(on  the  high  road,  in  some  place  or  other)  she  had  been  set  down, 
and  received  in  a  neighbottbing  hotisey  Now  is  all  this 
regular,  evident,  conceivable  or  logical  ?  No,  all  this  is  neither 
conceivable,  nor  evident,  nor  satisfactory,  nor  sincere.  It  is  the 
awkward  apology  of  a  guilty  conscience.  I  can  never  com- 
prehend, and  no  one  else  can  be  made  to  comprehend,  how 
the  tribunal  could  have  been  satisfied  with  it,  or  that  you  should 
content  yourself  with  it,  and  no  one  will  say  with  you  that  the 
verdict  of  "  not  proven  "  is  a  manifest  proof  of  the  innocence 
of  the  accused. 

No,  all  the  investigations  of  justice  have  not  been  brought  to 
bear,  both  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Lady  Superior,  and  upon  that 
of  the  agents  who  might  have  lent  her  their  aid.  No,  a  hun- 
dred times  no,  for  these  agents  would  not  be  worthy  of  faith,  if 
their  second  deposition  has  destroyed  the  first,  and  this  first  de- 
position  is  overwhelming,  it  admits  of  no  reply.  No  jury  would 
find  there  any  extenuating  circumstances.  The  Attorney- General 
of  Aubusson,  whose  authority  you  invoke, — 

One  wonders  how  in  such  affair 
Such  a  name  should  e*er  get  there — 

can  have  nothing  to  tell  us  as  to  a  fact  which  is  not  within  his 
jurisdiction,  and  which  does  not  necessarily  come  imder  his 
cognizance.  No  one  has  been  pleased  to  clothe  the  fact  with 
aggravating  circumstances,  such  an  office  could  give  pleasure  to 
no  one.  The  whole  affair  has  made  me  ill  with  grief.  I  am 
not  accustomed,  as  your  fraternity  of  magistrates  are,  to  weigh 
in  the  hollow  of  a  cold  hand,  the  iniquities  of  my  fellow  men. 

I  have  invented  nothing,  but  who   knows  that  better  than 
yourself?     You  make  an  appeal  to  my  conscience,  and  I  call 
upon  yours  thrice  over !     Conscience !  conscience  !  conscience ! 
slumbering  conscience  of  Mr.  Atton\ft^-Cietiet^^  ^;?»^"€i6>a.^  -^ssiS^^afc 
again  what  Ood  first  formed  yo\i\ 
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But  let  us  support  our  case  by  your  own  testimony;  it  is 
from  your  own  words  we  wish  to  deduce  the  proof  of  the  crime, 
the  wickedness,  which  the  law  qualifies  by  the  name  of  expontim. 
You  say  at  first,  *'  Fanchette  has  been  transferred  to  the  en- 
virwu  of  Aubusson,  and  these,  deposited  and  received  into  a 
neighbouring  house, — Neighbouring  to  what? — ^To  the  environs 
of  Aubusson  ?  Surely  that  is  rather  vague— «nd  besides  depo- 
sited and  sheltered  are  two  expressions,  rather  contradictory ;  a 
deposit  is  received,  as  of  right,  but  anything'  which  is  uban- 
doned  or  neglected,  is  sheltered.  More  than  this,  had  it  been 
a  deposit,  a  regular  thing,  and  not  a  clandestine  exposure,  the 
conductor  of  a  public  vehicle  would  not  have  been  charged  with 
it — ^but  one  of  those  persons,  who  like  the  woman  Landat,  are 
employed  by  authority  in  such  mattfers ;  and  at  least  if  a  man 
not  in  any  public  function  had  been  employed,  he  would  have  had 
a  sum  of  money  given  to  him,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child, 
and  not  the  reward  for  his  blind  complicity  only  ;  he  would  have 
had  one  of  those  houses  pointed  out  to  him,  which  are  specially 
intended  as  places  of  refuge  for  lost  children,  and  if  need  is, 
for  their  brethren  in  misfortune,  idiots ;  and  not  the  first  house 
he  might  happen  to  see,  neae  the  entieons  of  Attbusson. 
Besides,  *in  no  such  case  could  the  authorisation  of  the  Prefect 
have  been  dispensed  with,  for  even  if  the  supposed  family  of 
Fanchette  had  gone  to  the  hospital  to  claim  her,  she  would  not 
have  been  given  up  to  her  parents  without  this  formality.  Thus 
then,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  you  are  entangled  by  your  own 
avowal,  and  if  you  permit  me  to  quote  Latin,  even  I  who  do 
not  know  it,  to  you  who  are  certainly  well  acquainted  with  it,  I 
shall  say  to  you,  Habemus  confitentem  reum. 

Another  overwhelming  proof  against  the  sincerity  and  good 
faith  of  your  pretended  deposit,  is,  that  Fanchette  has  been  so 
far  from  being  sheltered,  that  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  set  on  foot 
by  the  authorities  of  La  Ch^tre,  the  mayor  of  St.  Maixent, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  Chassidout  is,  has  declared  in  an  offi- 
cial letter,  that  notwithstanding  the  most  anxious  researches,  he 
had  been  able  to  discover  nothing  as  to  this  young  girL  She 
had  neither  been  seen,  nor  heard  of  at  Chassidout,  in  the  Om. 
mune  of  St,  Maixent,  notmlK&laudm^  thje  anxums  researches  sf 
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the  mayor !  /  /  Then  she  cannot  have  been  sheltered  any  where, 
but  must  have  been  abandoned  on  the  high  road,  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary.  If  we  were  taking  up  this  matter  either 
in  the  spirit  of  romance  or  calumny  (it  appears  that  it  is  one  and 
the*same)  we  should  ask  Mr.  Attorney- General  to  conduct  us 
to  this  invisible  and  unfindable  house,  which  is  chosen  by  the 
hospital  of  La  Ch^tre  to  accommodate  its  surplus  patients,  and  we 
would  also  summon  Mr.  Attorney-General  to  receive  the  attest* 
ations  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  fantastic  dwelling,  in  whose 
care,  according  to  him,  Fanchette  was  deposited. 

We  have  not  finished  yet.  After  having  resided  several  days 
in  this  imaginary  house,  where,  even  if  we  accept  Mr.  Attorney- 
General's  affirmative,  Fanchette  would  have  had  no  right  to 
claim  an  asylum,  since  another  had  been  designed  for  her  by 
the  prefect;  in  this  household  which  was  not  in  ihe  least  ac- 
customed to  the  care  of  a  lost  child,  a  charge  which  would 
have  been  a  burden  impossible  for  them  to  accept,  and  which 
certainly  no  one  there  would  have  had  the  time,  nor  means,  nor 
even  the  obligation  to  keep  and  watch  over ;  in  this  house  you  say, 
this  young  girl  succeeded  in  withdkawing  herself  from  all 
the  researches  of  the  local  authorities.  This  is  false ;  you  have 
been  deceived.  Fanchette,  who  has  never  been  capable  of  put* 
ting  two  words  together  rationally,  is  certainly  not  a  person  who 
could  succeed  in  withdrawing  herself  from  any  thing  whatever. 
Much  she  is  likely  to  know  about  the  local  authorities  !  She  is 
very  likely  to  withdraw  herself,  poor  thing,  she  who  seeks  an 
asylum  against  cold  and  himger  like  a  dog  that  has  lost  its 
master.  It  is  very  easy  to  understand  what  the  poor  wanderer 
wanted  when  she  quitted  her  new  lodging,  she  desired  to  go 
back  to  the  hospital.  That  was  her  one  idea.  We  cannot  even 
imagine  that  she  had  any  other,  since  she  did  nothing  else  when 
with  the  woman  Thomas.  Unhappy  indeed  was  she,  to  fancy 
she  should  there  find  succour  and  protection.  Oh !  what  poni- 
ards her  blind  confidence  ought  to  thnist  into  the  Lady  Su- 
perior's heart,  if  this  woman  has  a  heart !  But  the  shame  of 
reprobation  and  the  fear  of  punishment,  awake  a  sort  of  con- 
science,  such  as  it  is,  amongst  those  who  otherwise  would  have 
none.     May  she  weep  and  pray  at  the  feet  of  GlMc\sa*^^^3Ks&  %s^ 
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called  sister  of  charity ;  this  is  my  prayer  for  her.     I  wish  her 
no  further  punishment.  ' 

Thus,  it  must  be  evident,  that  Fanchette  could  not,  like  a 
bandit,  or  escaped  galley  slave,  withdraw  herself  from  the  re- 
searches of  authority.  She  was  ignorant  of  all  authority,  she 
knew  nothing  but  the  high  road ;  she  may  have  followed  it  by 
chance,  hoping  to  get  back  to  La  Ch&tre.  She  met  some 
gipsies,  they  carried  her  off,  with  her  good  will  or  against  it, 
who  knows  ?  She  was  found,  six  weeks  after  that,  amongst  a 
troop  of  itinerant  jugglers,  at  Riom.  You  say,  she  had  given 
herself  up  to  mendiqancy ;  it  is  possible,  but  with  w^hom  ?  You 
do  not  tell  us,  and  yet  you  ought  to  .know.  You  do  how.  All 
this  has  appeared  to  some  people  here,  a  romantic  invention,  an 
ingenious  pretence.  Yet  it  is  nothing  but  simply  natural. 
There  are  none  but  jugglers  in  France  to  whom  a  child  could 
be  useful ;  they  are  the  persons  who  pick  up,  or  shelter  those 
whom  the  hospital  rejects. 

By  your  care,  by  your  agency  she  has  been  provisumaUii 
reinstated  at  the  hospital  of  La  Chdtre,  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  but 
let  us  know  also,  by  whose  order,  by  whose  care  was  it,  that 
this  unhappy  child  was  brought  back,  as  a  mcdefactor,  and 
amongst  malefactors,  sleeping  with  them  probably  on  their  straw, 
or  the  pavement  of  a  prison  ? 

We  all  know  what  such  a  journey  must  be  ?  in  such  com- 
pany, and  if  instead  of  merely  idiotic,  Fanchette  has  become 
mad,  and  if  she  is  pregnant,  as  they  say,  (but  which  I  do  not 
myself  believe,)  if  she  is  already  infected  with  the  horrors  of 
debauchery  and  prostitution,  at  whose  door  must  the  fault  be 
laid  ?  And  no  one  is  guilty  ?  and  your  verdict  of  not  proven 
sA  to  this  deplorable  fact  is  a  manifest  proof  of  it?  And  is  it 
to  us  you  say  this  ?  to  us,  mothers  of  families  ?  Have  you  a 
sister,  a  mother,  a  wife  ?  And  I  am  a  romancer  ?  Ah !  what 
are  you  but  a  romancer  ?  if  it  is  a  disgrace,  you  must  drink  from 
the  same  cup. 

I  pray  your  pardon  !  my  heart  bleeds  at  being  forced  to  speak 
thus  to  yo\i',  W\.  'wYia.^.  \iaj3L^Q.\v  ta  do  in  this  affair  ?  Was  my 
accusation  agamft\.  ^o^a  c«x^^^«^«s»'s»  ^^tsv^^\s»^'^\,58^ 
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this  with  which  you  have  charged  yourself  so  foolishly,  so  use- 
lessly ? 

The  facts  which  you  adduce,  confirm  mine.  The  only  differ- 
ence, I  repeat,  is  in  the  manner  in  which  you  appreciate  them, 
since  you  do  not  recognize  in  their  features  the  gravity  which  we 
attribute  to  them,  I  never  said  that  you  had  a  heart  of  stone, 
I  did  not  think  it.  I  should  never  have  dared  to  tax  you  with 
insensibility,  with  contempt  for  human  nature,  with  partiality 
towards  criminals,  with  aversion  towards  those  who  detest  crime. 
And  yet,  to  hear  you,  to  read  your  letter,  one  would  believe  that 
you  had  this  moral  ice  in  your  soul,  and  all  this  perversity  in 
your  intellect.  You  have  been  too  confident ;  you  know  that 
we  recognize  you  as  a  good-hearted  though  weak  yoimg  man, 
and  your  zeal  to  justify  this  deplorable  event  has  made  you  forget 
that  the  public  to  which  you  address  yourself,  the  unpolished 
almost  uncivilized  public,  who  judges  a  man  by  his  words,  and 
troubles  itself  neither  about  his  secret  instincts  nor  private  life, 
would  condemn  you  without  appeal,  and  would  meet  your  apo- 
logy with  an  anathema.  We  shall  even  be  forced  to  defend 
you,  and  we  will  do  it,  whilst  you  accuse  us  of  provoking  a 
scandal,  and  of  blackening  your  intentions. 
^  You  fancy  yourself  compromised  by  our  reproaches  of  slowness 
and ,  patience.  Well  then,  you  should  have  contented  yourself 
with  this  justification :  "  we  have  acted,  we  did  endeavour  to 
find  Fanchette."  You  should  have  said,  that  you,  personally, 
set  the  enquiry  on  foot,  and  that  the  rest  was  not  your  afiair, 
since  the  verdict  of  "  not  proven'*  did  not  emanate  from  you ;  and 
you  should  not  have  made  youself  the  responsible  editor  of  such 
an  improbable  romance  as  that  entitled  the  Hope  of  the  Lady  Su- 
perior. This  is  indeed  the  incredible  part  of  the  story !  The 
solicitude  of  this  woman  who  takes  the  child  away  from  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  authorities,  from  the  care  of  the  doctor,  from  an 
asylum  chosen  by  the  prefect,  from  a  secure  refuge,  from  the 
succour  accorded  by  the  government,  and  all  this  through  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  who  causes  the  child  to  be  lost  at  a  part  of  the 
country  where  she  presumes,  where  she  hopes  that  she  ou^Kl  a^ 
have  a  family,  and,  where  she  might  be  dbU  Xg^l^S^  ^ksgssa.^  ^^5^sss^ 
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ingenious  is  all  this !  what  enlightened  charity  !  what  candour  of 
intention ! 

Thanks  to  God !  I  am  a  woman,  and  understand  nothing  of  tiie 
laws  which  men  have  invented,  but  I  have  heard  that  there  are 
punishments  for  those  who  cause  death  by  imprudeoice.  Is  tiieie 
not  also  a  punishment  for  those  who  risk  the  health,  the  life,the 
honour  of  others  by  imprudence  ?  Iict  us  agree  that  in  this  case 
there  has  been  nothing  worse ;  eyen  then  the  inaprudence  is  grave 
enough,  and  if  the  Lady  Superior  is  not  punished,  which  God 
forbid, — I  am  no  advocate  for  the  system  of  punishments— at 
least  she  merits  some  severe  reprimand ;  at  least,  she  cannot 
deserve  that  a  magistrate  should  take  her  part,  and  declare  her 
innocent  and  persecuted,  well  intentioned  and  &ee  jfrom  all  re- 
proach ;  at  least  we  have  the  right  to  be  astonished,  to  blame, 
and  to  demonstrate  one  to  the  other  the  horror  and  scandal  of 
an  imprudence  of  this  kind.  What !  you  conceal,  you  stifle  the 
affair  ?  certainly  I  use  your  freedom  !  but  you  are  enraged  whoi 
we  discover  it,  and  you  wish  to  forbid  us  even  its  discussion. 
Are  we  in  France  or  Russia  ? 

You  are  angry  with  me  for  having  said  that  you,  Mr.  Attorney- 
General,  had  remained  a  passwe  witness.  Well,  if  you  have  not 
been  passive,  so  much  the  better.  I  believe  you  from  my  sonL 
But  why  then  take  up  the  position  of  an  impassioned  apologist 
of  the  most  culpable  intention  ?   That  is  even  worse. 

You  have  used  every  effort  to  recover  Fanchette  ?  I  believe  it 
entirely.  The  other  functionaries  have  also  acted  with  activity, 
with  a  great  fear  of  the  scandal  which  was  threatening  to  fdl 
upon  the  administration  of  the  hospital,  and  upon  the  clergy; 
I  believe  this  also !  But  the  lost  one  found,  such  as  she  is,  in 
whatever  state,  you  are  all  suddenly  calm  again  !  Tlie  Under- 
Prefect  has  been  much  affected,  I  am  told,  by  Fanchette's  fate  * 
I  do  not  doubt  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  But  are  the  most 
honoiu'able  and  best  of  men  obliged  by  reason  of  their  trade  to 
this  mysterious  sort  of  prudence,  as  soon  as  they  are  invested 
with  public  duties  ?  Is  it  the  spirit  of  the  government  which 
imposes  upon  them  this  indulgence  for  certain  peraons, 
and .  this  irritation  against  others  ?  They  tell  me  aa  •  hut  I 
will  not  believe  It.     lie^xc^lo^l^  ^.  modest   subscription    was 
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opened  at  La  Ch^tre  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  selling  for 
the  bene  it  oi  Fanchette,  the  romance  which  bears  her  name. 
This  was  a  good  work.     The  pretended  romance  had  met  with 
sucGess  in  Ihe  locality.     The  printer  ran  no  risk  in  the  repro- 
duction of  a  work  already  printed,  and  not  prohibited  by  the 
government.     The  price  was  agreed  upon,  the  number  of  copies 
fixed.     But  after  having  been  to  the  Under-Prefect's  Office  to 
enter  his  declaration  {of  the  printing  of  the  book)  he  returned 
quite  frightened,  and  quite  decided  not  to  give  us  the  aid  of  his 
industry.     Mr.  Attorney  -General,  ask  the  Under-Prefect  from  me 
why  he  has  thus  intimidated  the  honest  printer  ?     What  did  the 
greater  or  less  publicity  of  the  romance  of  Fanchette  matter  to 
him  ?     If  he  had  exclaimed  against  the  trifling  wrong  I  might 
have  done  him,  I  should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  unsaying  my 
words  and  repairing  my  injustice.     But  how  can  we  believe  in 
his  sincerity,  how  can  I  judge  of  his  intentions,  now  that  I  see 
him  armed  with  the  thimders  of  intimidation,  and  they  even  say 
with  a  menace  of  prosecution  against  myself  ?     At  least  they 
ought  to  allow  me  the  time  to  look  around  and  sell  my  romance 
for  the  idiot's  benefit,  since  they  allowed  to  those  who  lost  her, 
nine  or  ten  weeks  of  respite,  before  any  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted against  their  conduct.*    You  will  see  that  they  have  not 
been  proceeded  against  with  so  much  haste  and  distrust.  This 
is  another  little  recital  of  which  I  again  make  myself  the  respon- 
sible editor. 

M.  Delaveau,  Mayor  of  La  ChSltre,  and  Deputy  of  L'Indre,  on 
his  return  from  the  last  session,  found  in  the  court  of  the  Mayor- 
alty, a  letter  from  the  Under-Prefect,  which  had  come  in  his 
absence  a  month  or  six  weeks  before,  which  letter  related  to  the 
fact  of  Fanchette's  disappearance,  and  demanded  an  explanation 
of  it.     As  President  of  the  Board  of  Administration  of  the  Hos- 


*  The  attempt  was  also  made  to  print  Fanchette  at  Bours^es,  and  failed 
there  from  the  same  causes.  Of  three  printers,  one  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
printing  for  the  prefecture,  the  other  that  of  the  judicial  announcements,  and 
the  third  is  printer  to  the  clergy.  At  Chateauroux,  there  was  a  certainty  of 
the  same  obstacles ;  every  where  in  the  provinces,  we  find  the  printers  in 
the  same  position,  in  the  same  dependance  on  power — and  the  same  eager- 
ness in  power  to  paralyze  the  press. 
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pital,  M.  Delaveau  assembled  the  council,  and  exhorted  his  col- 
leagues to  pay  some  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  Under-Prefect. 
He  received  for  answer,  that  they  had  not  replied  to  the  letter, 
for  as  the  said  letter  had  not  been  followed  up  by  a  letter  of 
reminder y  that  is  to  say  a  proof  of  the  determination  of  this  func- 
tionary to  know  the  rights  of  the  case,  there  was  no  necessity  to 
think  any  more  about  it.  Apparently,  said  they,  the  Under- 
Prefect  is  now  easy  about  Fanchette*s  fate.  Monsieur  Delaveau 
was  astonished  and  indignant  at  his  inaction.  He  ought  not  to 
have  been  astonished.  A  member  of  this  council,  zealous  for 
the  government,  and  influential  in  the  affairs  of  the  hospital,  had 
himself  given  to  the  Lady  Superior  the  advice,  they  even  say 
the  order,  to  have  the  child  lost,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
other  members  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  revolted  at 
this  deed,  since  they  join  with  him  in  stifling  its  pubhcity.  But 
M.  Delaveau  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  convinced  by  the  opinion 
of  the  counsel,  nor  was  he  discouraged  by  the  cynical  indiffer- 
ence of  certain  other  persons. 

He  declared,  that  since  they  paralysed  his  power  of  action  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Administration  of  the  Hospital,  he 
must  confine  himself  to  acting  as  mayor,  as  such  to  direct  a  pur- 
suit against  the  guilty  parties.  It  was  then  that  M.  Delaveau 
instituted  the  enquiry  through  the  Commissary  of  Police,  which  I 
have  already  cited.  It  is  short  and  incomplete,  since  the  Supe- 
rior and  her  adviser  do  not  make  their  appearance  in  person. 
Nevertheless  it  suffices  to  establish  the  fact  clearly,  and  a  copy  of 
it  was  sent  by  the  mayor  of  La  Ch^tre  to  the  Attomey-G^ieral 
and  Under-Prefect.  On  Jthe  same  day,  the  Slst  July,  the  letter 
of  reminder  came  from  the  Under-Prefect. 

From  all  this  it  results  that  the  first  movement  in  the  affiiir,  in 
the  absence  of  M.  Delaveau,  came  from  the  Under-Prefect,  and 
that  after  the  proceedings  set  on  foot  by  M.  Delaveau,  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Under-Prefect  had  not  long  to  be  waited  for.  Never- 
theless, one  may  doubt  whether  the  letter  of  reminder  would 
have  been  sent,  if  the  inquiry  had  not  aheady  taken  place.  In 
these  circumstaiifiea,  \kct^  \&  Tiftlthftt  a  halter  nor  a  crown  de- 
served by  the  XJudet-^x^i^^X.^'Wt  ^  *Owi  tsskc^j^.^^  ^<i^s!:^s!^^<s»i- 
rage  and  pexae^eimce,  v^  ^x^^  \»^.■\i€^^^^^^^^^^^^..a^^i.>*. 
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Boursault  as  doctor  to  the  hospital ;  as  to  the  verdict  of  the  tribu. 
nal ;  the  most  tardy  of  all,  that  came  in  just  in  time  to  reduce  all  to 
nothingness  again.   You  say,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  that  this  ver- 
diet  is  a  manifest  proof  of  the  nothingness  of  the  affair ;  but  in  our  opi- 
nion, it  is  as  yet  a^manifest  proof  of  the  interest  that  was  felt  to  have 
it  hushed  up,  and  notfdng  more.  It  is  possible  thatwe  deceive  our- 
selves ;  enlighten  us,  deign  to  furnish  us  with  proofs,  we  desire  no- 
thing better  than  to  be  convinced  by  them,  if  they  are  good.     For 
myself,  I  repeat,  I  am  ready  to  ask  pardon  for  my  irreverence,  and 
to  retract  it  publicly,  but  your  letter  forces  me  to  persevere  in  my 
accusations    yet  more  strongly,  because  your  enqidry  is  itself 
weighed  down  by  a  complete  moral  nullity,  and  in  no  way  weakens 
the  gravity  of  that  of  the  Commissary  of  Police.  And  if  you  wish 
me  to  tell  you  the  reason,  it  is  that  the  persons  who  could  have 
thrown  the  most  light  upon  your  relation  do  not  figure  in  it.  Thus, 
you  have  neither  heard  M.  Delaveau,  mayor  of  the  town,  nor  his 
colleagues,  who  presided  over  the  council  in  his  absence,  nor  M. 
Bpursault,  doctor  to  the  hospital,  who  by  his  functions  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  the  emt  ticket,  the  indispensable 
authority  for  the  dismission  of  Fanchette    from  the  hospital. 
Had  the  mayor  of  La  Chtoe  been  summoned,  he  could  have 
produced  the  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Saint  Maixent,  which  de- 
stroys, without  any  hope,  your  illusion  as  to  the  famous  house  of 
refuge,  near  the  environs  o/^ufru^^on,  upon  which  all  the  justi- 
fication of  this  deplorable  event  hangs.     Had  M.  Boursault  been 
interrogated,  he  could  also  have  destroyed  your  charitable  illusion 
as  to  the  almost  idiocy  of  the  victim.     Besides  you  ought  to  have 
summoned  the  woman  Cruchon,  who  lives  on  the  route  to  Qudret 
and  in  whose  house,  P^lagie  the  servant  of  the  hospital  sta- 
tioned herself  with  Fanchette  whilst  waiting  for  Thomas  Desroys 
at  the  moment  of  the  abduction.     As  for  Desroys  himself,  we 
cannot  know  what  he  may  have  said  to  you  in  your  interrogation 
with  closed  doors,  which  may  have  destroyed  the  effect  of  his 
first  revelations,  but  we  do  know  what  he  said  even  yesterday, 
which  bears  all  the  character  of  the  simple  truth.     He  had 
abandoned  the  child  on  the  highroad,  in  thetnxddXi^  ^1  *^^\£^Ng^^ 
and  his  heart  had  become  quite  heavi|  dim  «k.  Tctoa^fc  ^^rNiSass^^'^^ 
knowing  why.     He  had  galloped  las  \iOTEe%  ^OTTCk^^  ^^^'cjeoS 
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both  to  flee  from  Fanchette,  and  his  own  remorse,  but  suddenly 
he  arrested  their  progress,  as  if  himself  arrested  by  Qod's  hand, 
to  look  whether  by  rumiing  after  him,  she  might  not  hace 
come  to  some  harm.  He  did  not  see  her,  and  not  being  able  to 
get  her  idea  out  of  his  memory,  for  five  or  six  days  he  kept  ask- 
ing on  his  daily  journey,  of  all  the  coimtrypeople  he  met  "  Have 
you  not  found  a  child  about  here  ?'* 

I  have  only  one  error  in  Blaise  Bonnin's  letter  to  rectify ;  it  is 
that  the  town  of  Riom  is  not  in  the  department  of  Cantal,  it 
appears  that  it  is  in  the  Puy  de  D6me.  This  is  a  geographical 
fault  which  I  did  not  perceive  in  transcribing  the  letter  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  I  know  no  more  about  geography  than  he  does. 
But  peasants  and  women,  learned  enough  perhaps  in  matters  of 
feeling,  are  thought  fit  for  nothing  better. 

Accept  Mr.  Attorney-General,  the  expression  of  my  distin- 
guished respects,  kc. 

Nohant,  near  La  Ch&ire. 

Qeoboe  Sand. 

» 

Copy  of  the  lettee  addbessed  to  Geobge    Sand  by  M. 
Delaveau,  Mayob  of  La  Chatbe  and  deputy  of 

l'Indbe. 

La  Ch&ire,  16th  Nov.  1843. 
Madame, 

I  have  just  received  the  communication  of  your  reply  to  the 
Attorney-General,  attached  to  the  tribunal  of  this  town,  and  the 
request  you  make  for  my  attestation  as  to  the  exactitude  of  the 
facts  in  your  history  of  Fanchette. 

As  a  magistrate,  I  owed  an  accoimt  of  these  facts  as  much  to 
the  under  prefect,  as  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  province, 
and  this  duty  fulfilled,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  remain  a 
stranger  to  these  debates,  but  since  you  invoke  my  testimony,  I 
think  it  a  duty  not  to  withhold  homage  from  the  truth.  There- 
fore I  declare  that  the  facts  you  state  in  your  reply  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General are,  in  all  that  relates  to  me,  of  an  entire  exactitude. 
As  to  the  extracts  from  the  enquiry  carried  on  through  my  re- 
quisition, by  the  Commissary  of  Pohce,  they  are  identical  with 
the  report  itseli. 
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Be  pleased  to  accept  Madame  the  assurance  of  my  highest 
respect. 

(Signed)  Delaveau. 

Copy  of  the  letteb  addbessed  to  Geobge  Sand  bt  M. 

BOTTBSAULT,  DOCTOB  TO  THE  HoSFITAL  OF  La  ChATBE. 

Madame, 
You  have  sent  me  your  reply  to  the  Attorney-General  of  La 
Ch&tre ;  after  having  read  it,  I  certify  that  in  all  that  relates  to 
me  it  is  of  the  most  perfect  exactitude. 

I  beg  you  to  accept  my  respectful  salutation. 

(Signed)  Boubsault,  D.M.P. 


END   OF   FANCHETTE. 


ERRATUM. 
Page  22,  line  16,/or  *'  signify"  read  "  signifies," 


J.  Bll.V\«tt*  »*\lkt»%  K»T>  «t»%*^>t\T%^^,  ^«»».\>«k,  ^viVfcVA. 


